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JllEN  of  letters  pass  their  lives  in  a  course  so  tranquil  and  uni* 
form,  it  is  generally  supposed,  as  to  furnish  but  few  incidents  for 
the  labours  of  the  biographer  or  the  entertainment  of  his  readers. 
Mankind  are  attracted  rather  by  what  is  brilliant  in  character  and 
daring  in  action,  than  by  die  less  splendid  achievements  of  learning 
and  piety.  The  exploits  of  the  hero  are  recounted  with  applause 
while  he  is  hving,  and  after  his  death  are  enrolled  with  admiration 
on  the  records  of  nations ,  but  the  Minister  of  Christ  must  usually 
wait  to  receive  his  honours  in  eternity,  and  expect  the  due  esti- 
mate of  his  labours  only  as  they  are  written  on  the  tablet  of  the 
skies. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Sometimes 
the  eood  man,  by  the  uncommon  powers  of  his  mind,  by  peculiar 
inciaents  in  his  life,  by  having  exerted  a  commanding  influence  on 
the  interests  of  the  pubUc,  or  oy  having  acquired  an  unusual  share 
in  their  affections  ;  presents  the  most  attractive  subject  of  biogra- 
phy. Contemporaries  indulge  a  strong  desire  to  view  more  mi- 
nutely the  life  and  character  of  the  man,  whose  living  excellence  * 
they  have  often  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  posterity  receive  with 
admiration  the  history  of  one  who  so  widely  blessed  a  preceding 
generation. 

The  AUTHOR  of  the  following  Discourses  claims  a  high  rank 
among  men  of  this  class.  The  testimonies,  far  and  wide,  given  by 
the  public  to  his  excellence,  the  heart-felt  sorrow  so  extensively 
occasioned  by  his  death,  and  the  honours  so  profusely  poured  up- 
on his  memory ;  persuade  us  that  we  shall  be  listened  to  with  lively 
interest,  while  we  attempt,  in  the  following  Memoir,  to  sketch 
the  most  important  incidents  of  his  hfe,  and  to  delineate  the  most 
striking  traits  of  his  character. 

Timothy  Dwioht  was  born  at  Northampton,  in  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1752.  His  parents  were  Timothy  and  Mary  Dwight.  The  first 
ancestor  of  his  father's  family  in  this  country,  John  Dwight,  came 
&-om  Dedham  in  England,  and  settled  at  Dedham  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1637.  From  him,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  descended  in 
the  oldest  male  line  ;  and  he  was  able  to  look  back  on  each  indi- 
vidual in  that  line,  including  five  generations,  and  reflect  that  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  had  a  fair  reputation 
for  piety.      His  father  received  his  education  at  Yale  College, 
where  ne  entered  on  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1744.     He  was  by 
profession  a  merchant,  and  owned  a  handsome  landed  estate  in 
the  town  in  which  he  lived.    He  was  a  man  of  sound  understand- 
ing, of  fervent  piety,  and  of  great  purity  of  life.    His  mother  was 
the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  many  years  the  minis? 
ter  of  Northampton^  and  afterwards  president  of  Nassau-Hall — 
well  known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  ablest  di- 
vines of  the  last  century.     She  possessed  uncommon  powers  of 
mind,  and  for  the  extent  and  varietv  of  her  knowledge,  has  rarely 
been  exceeded  by  any  of  her  sex  m  this  country.    Though  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age,  and  a  mother  at  eighteen,  she  found  time, 
without  neglecting  the  ordinary  cares  of  her  family,  to  devote  her- 
self with  the  most  assiduous  attention  to  the  instruction  of  this  son, 
and  her  nimierous  family  of  children,  as  they  successively  claimed 
her  regard.     Perhaps  few  instances  can  be  found,  in  which  this 
great  duty  has  been  performed  with  more  scrupulous  fidelity,  than 
in  the  case  now  under  consideration.     With  a  mind  originally  vi- 
gorous and  discriminating,  she  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  the  conversation  of  men  of  literature,  who  resorted  in  great  num- 
bers to  her  father's  house ;  and  thus  was  forcibly  taught  the  im- 
portance of  that  learning,  the  efiects  of  which  she  had  so  often  had 
opportunity  to  witness.     It  was  a  maxim  with  her,  the  soundness 
of  which  her  own  observation  through  life  fully  confirmed,  that 
children  generally  lose  several  years,  m  consequence  of  being  con- 
sidered by  their  friends  as  too  young  to  be  taught.     She  pursued 
a  different  course  with  her  son.     She  began  to  instruct  him  ahnost 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak ;  and  such  was  his  eagerness  as 
well  as  his  capacity  for  improvement,  that  he  learned  the  alphabet 
at  a  single  lesson  ;  and,  before  he  was  four  years  old,  was  able  to 
read  the  Bible  with  ease  and  correctness.      His  father  was  so  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  that  he 
was  necessitated  to  confide  the  care  of  nis  family,  and  particularly 
the  superintendence  of  the  early  education  of  his  children,  chiefly 
to  their  mother.  With  the  benefit  of  his  father's  example  constant- 
ly before  him,  enforced  and  recommended  by  the  precepts  of  his 
mother,  he  was  sedulously  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  whole  circle  of  moral  duties.     She  taught  him,  from 
the  very  dawn  of  his  reason,  to  fear  God  and  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;  to  be  conscientiously  just,  kind,  affectionate,  charita- 
ble, and  forgiving ;   to  preserve,  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  most  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  and  to  relieve  the 
distresses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.     She 
aimed,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  to  make 
him  afraid  to  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  hope  lor  pardon  only  through 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.     The  impressions  thus  made  upon 
bis  mind  in  infancy  were  never  effaced. 
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A  great  proportion  of  the  instruction  which  he  received  before 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  years,  was  at  home  with  his  mother. 
Her  school-room  was  the  nursery.  Here,  he  had  his  regular  hours 
for  study  as  in  a  school ;  and  twice  every  day  she  heard  him  re- 
peat his  lesson.  Here,  in  addition  to  his  stated  task,  he  watched 
the  cradle  of  his  younger  brothers.  When  his  lesson  was  recited, 
be  was  permitted  to  read  such  books  as  he  chose,  until  the  limited 
period  was  expu-ed.  During  these  intervals,  he  often  read  over 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  an  account  of  them  to 
his  mother.  So  deep  and  distinct  was  the  impression  which  these 
narrations  then  made  ujion  his  mind,  that  their  minutest  incidents 
were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  memory.  His  reUsh  for  reading  was 
thus  early  formed,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  conversation  and 
example  of  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school,  where  he  early  began  to  importune  his  father  to 
permit  him  to  study  Latin.  This  was  denied,  from  an  impression 
that  he  was  too  young  to  profit  by  studies  of  that  description,  and 
the  master  was  charged  not  to  suffer  him  to  engage  in  them.  It 
was  soon  found  to  be  in  vain  to  prohibit  him  :  nis  zeal  was  too 

freat  to  be  controlled.  Not  owning  the  necessary  books,  he  availed 
LiBself  of  the  opportunity  when  the  elder  boys  were  at  play  to 
borrow  theirs ;  and,  in  this  way,  without  his  father^s  knowledge  or 
the  master's  consent,  studied  through  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar  twice. 
When  his  master  discovered  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  applied 
earnestly  to  his  father,  and  finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent 
that  he  might  proceed;  though  every  efibrt  short  of  compulsion  was 
used  to  discourage  him.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the  languages 
with  great  alacrity,  and  would  nave  been  prepared  for  admission 
into  College  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  not  a  discontinuance  of 
the  school  interrupted  his  progress,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  taken  home,  and  placed  again  under  the  instruction  of 
his  mother.  By  her,  his  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  study 
of  Geography  and  History.  With  no  other  help  than  Salmon^ s 
Grammar^  the  only  work  on  the  subject  then  to  be  procured  in  the 
country,  and  a  set  of  valuable  maps  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  under  the  faithful  tuition  of  his  mother,  he  became  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  former  science.  In  the  latter,  his  father's 
library  furnished  him  with  the  requisite  books ;  and  the  wisdom  and 
affection  of  his  mother  with  the  necessary  guidance.  He  was  pre- 
viouslv  familiar  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible.  She  first 
tumea  his  attention  to  Josephus  and  Prideaux,  and  the  more  mo- 
dern history  of  the  Jews.  After  this  he  read  Rollin,  Hooke's  His- 
tory of  Rome,  Histories  of  Greece  and  England,  and  accounts  of 
the  first  settlers  of  New-England,  and  their  wars  with  the  Indians. 
Often  has  he  been  heard  to  say,  that  almost  all  his  knowledge  of 
Geography  and  History  was  acquired  at  this  period ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  few  persons  have  possessed  a  more  extensive  or  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  either  of  these  sciences.     This  domestic 
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education  rendered  him  fond  of  home  and  of  die  company  of  his 
parents,  and  led  him  to  feel  a  UveUer  interest  than  is  usual  with 
Doys  of  the  same  ace,  in  the  conversation  of  those  who  were  older 
than  himself.  It  also  saved  him  from  the  school-boy  coarseness 
and  effrontery,  often  thought,  in  this  rough  world,  a  necessary  but  by 
no  means  an  ornamental  appendage  of  the  youthful  character. 

His  father  was  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence;  and  his  hospitable  house  was  the  well- 
known  resort  of  gentlemen  of  this  character.  To  no  one  of  the 
family  were  they  more  welcome,  than  to  his  son.  Even  at  this 
very  early  period  of  life,  while  listening  to  their  conversation  on 
the  character  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  both  in  the  colonies  and 
in  Europe,  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  was  made  upon  his 
mind ;  and  he  then  formed  a  settled  resolution,  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  equal  those,  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter he  had  heard  so  highly  extolled. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Middletown,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  his  studies,  under  the  late  Rev.  Enoch  Huntington,  a 

irentleman  of  high  classical  attainments.  He  boarded  in  the 
amily,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  unusual  assiduity 
and  success.  Not  content  with  the  time  regularly  allotted  to  study 
in  the  school,  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  hours  at  home  in  intense 
application.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  by  his  books, 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  members  of  the  family  to 
pass  through  his  room,  and  even  to  call  him  by  name,  without  being 
perceived  by  him.  During  his  residence  at  Middletown,  his  con- 
duct was  marked  with  the  strictest  propriety,  his  manners  were 
amiable  and  affectionate,  his  attention  to  his  studies  was  intense  and 
unremitted,  and  his  pro^»ess  in  them  rapid  and  honourable.  When 
he  left  Middletown,  he  nad  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  ol 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  had  read  not  only  those  clas- 
sical authors  which  were  necessary  for  admission  into  College, 
but  those  also  which  were  studied  during  the  two  first  years  of  a 
collegiate  life. 

In  September,  1765,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  Yale  College.  At  that  time, 
unfortunately,  the  freshman  class  had  no  stated  tutor ;  but  were 
dependant  for  their  instruction,  sometimes  upon  one  officer  of  col- 
lege, and  sometimes  upon  another :  a  state  of  things  too  irregular 
and  unsettled  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  pupil. 
During  the  winter,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm ;  and, 
for  several  months  in  the  spring  and  summer,  he  was  prevented  by 
sickness  firom  pursuing  his  studies.  Near  the  close  of  the  Col- 
legiate year,  President  Clap  resigned  his  office ;  and  the  students 
for  a  short  time  were  dispersed :  a  series  of  calamities,  by  which 
the  year  was  in  a  considerable  measure  lost  to  him  as  a  student. 
'  The  discipline  of  College  had  been  for  several  years  chiefly  anni- 
hilated.   Loose  opinions  on  morals  and  rehgion,  prevailed  ex- 
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tensivelv  in  .the  country,  and  their  pernicious  influence  was  too 
obviously  felt  in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning.     Owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  College  conunons,  the  students  had  been  indulged 
in  tlie  practice  of  providing  entertainments  at  their  rooms.     This 
naturally  producea  a  great  degree  of  inattention  to  their  studies, 
and  ^ve  rise  to  scenes  of  revelry  and  riot,  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.     It  is  not  surprising,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things  the  practice  of  gambling  had  become  un- 
happily prevalent  m  College.     Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
young  Dwight  gained  considerable  reputation  for  genius  and  ac- 
quirements.   His  information  and  address  rendered  his  society 
fenerally  pleasine.     It  was  courted,  even  by  members  of  the 
igher  classes,  wno  strongly  solicited  him  to  join  them  in  their 
pernicious  amusements,     but  the  instructions  of  his  parents  had 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  no  importunities 
of  this  nature  could  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  with  them  in  gam- 
bling.   He  was  at  length  so  far  wrought  upon,  however,  as  to 
play  for  amusement ;  and,  not  being  necessitated  to  study  his  les- 
sons, gradually  yielded  to  their  sohcitations,  until  much  01  his  time 
.was  wasted  in  this  manner.     In  no  instance,  however,  did  they  in- 
fluence him  to  play  for  money,  or  to  stake  even  a  farthing.     Yet 
playing  for  amusement  had  so  far  become  a  habit,  that  when  he 
returned  to  College,  upon  the  commencement  of  his  second  year, 
he  entered  upon  me  practice  with  considerable  ardour.    From  this 
danger  he  was  fortunately  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  his  tutor 
and  kinsman,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  late  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  to  whom,  for  this  and  many 
other  acts  of  kindness,  shown  him  while  a  member  of  College,  he 
ever  after  acknowledged  himself  to  be  most  deeply  indebted. 
During  the  sophomore  year,  he  was  badly  poisoned ;  by  reason  of 
which  he  was  confined  at  his  father's  house  four  months,  and  obli« 
ged  to  discontinue  his  studies  during  that  period. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  foregoing  recital,  that  the  two  first  years 
of  his  collegiate  life  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

On  commencing  his  junior  year,  he  devoted  himself  seriously  to 
study.  He  was  now  fifteen :  had  lost  a  great  part  of  the  two  pre- 
cedmg  years,  and  h^d  but  two  remaining,  in  which  he  might  hope 
to  redeem  his  loss,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  fiiture  usefiilness  and 
respectability.  He  entered  on  die  studies  of  the  year  with  great 
zeal,  and  pursued  them  with  unremitting  assiduity  and  perseve- 
rance. At  that  time  College-prayers  were  attended  at  half  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  winter,  and  at  half  past  four  in  the 
summer.  He  began  ue  year  by  qualifying  himself,  every  mom* 
ing,  to  construe  and  parse  a  hundred  lines  in  Homer  before  pray- 
ers. This  lesson,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  regular  CoUege-ex« 
ercises,  was,  of  course,  acqmred  by  candle-light ;  and  his  object 
in  attending  to  it  was,  to  render  himself  more  thoroughly  master  of 
the  Greek  language,  than  he  could  expect  to  become  m  the  com- 
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mon  round  of  studies  pursued  by  his  class.  The  lesson,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, was  gradually  increased  to  a  much  larger  quantity.  His 
eyes  beine  seriously  affected  by  this  intense  application,  at  such 
unseasonaole  hours,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  foundation  was 
thus  early  laid  of  that  weakness  in  them,  which  caused  him  so 
much  distress  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  year,  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  hand- 
writing ;  and  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  attained  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  penmanship,  that  has  rarely  been  equalled.  So  ele- 
gant, indeed,  was  his  writing,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  distinguish- 
ed from  the  handsomest  engravings.  We  have  seen  several  of  the 
Diplomas  which  he  wrote  for  his  particular  friends,  and  think  some 
of  them  decidedly  more  beautiful  than  the  usual  copper-plate  im- 
pression. 

This  is  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  paid 
any  attention  to  poetry  and  music.  The  date  of  his  first  poetical 
composition  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cimens, however,  are  preserved,  which  bear  the  date  of  1767,  and, 
of  course,  were  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His 
attachment  to  music,  particularlv  sacred  music,  was  ardent.  His 
voice  was  at  once  melodious  and  powerful ;  and  his  ear  exquisite- 
ly discriminating.  He  began  a  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  left  it  unfinished,  probably  because  it  in- 
terfered with  his  more  severe  and  important  pursuits. 

This  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  as  the  era  of  his  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  study,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  he  formed  a  resolution,  to  which 
he  faithfully  adhered  during  the  remainder  of  his  collegiate  life,  to 
employ  fourteen  hours  each  day  in  close  appHcation  to  his  studies. 
Such  intense  and  unwearied  diligence,  with  the  aid  of  his  natural 
genius,  soon  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  placed 
him  among  the  first  of  his  class.  He  received  the  degree  ot 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1769,  when  he  was  a  little  past  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  At  the  Conmiencement,  but  a  single  appoint- 
ment was  made  from  the  class  which  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelors.  Before  giving  it  out,  the  President  sent  for  Dwight 
and  Strong,*  and  informed  them  that,  in  the  view  of  the  officers  ot 
College,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  equally  deservinig 
of  the  appointment ;  but  as  Strong  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  it 
would  be  given  to  him  at  that  time,  and  to  Dwight  when  the  class 
entered  on  the  degree  of  Masters. 

A  short  time  after  leaving  College,  he  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  a  grammar-school,  at  New-Haven.  In  uus  situation  he 
continued  two  years,  highly  esteemed  as  an  mstrocter,  both  by  his 
pupils  and  their  parents.    This  was  the  commencement  of  that 

*  Tbe  lata  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford. 
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course  of  life,  which,  with  very  little  interruption,  he  pursued  for 
nearly  fifty  years  :  a  course  of  life,  in  which  Providence  had  pe* 
culiarly  qualified  him  to  excel.  Probably  few  men  have  lived, 
who,  in  the  same  mode,  have  rendered  more  eminent  services  to 
mankind. 

During  these  two  years,  he  made  great  advancement  in  litera- 
ture aijd  science.  His  time  was  regjularlv  divided,  and  occupied  t 
six  hours  in  each  day  in  school ;  eight  hours  in  close  and  severe 
study;  and  the  remaining  ten  hours  in  exercise  and  sleep. 

In  September,  1771,  when  he  was  past  nineteen,  he  was  chosen 
a  tutor  in  Yale  CoUeee.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for  six 
succeeding  years,  perfonning  its  duties  with  distinguished  success 
and  reputation. 

When  he  entered  upon  the  olBSce,  more  than  half  the  members 
of  his  class  were  older  than  himself;  and  the  freshman  who  waited 
upon  him  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.*    Notwithstanding  a  cir- 
cumstance generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the 
discharge  oihis  ofBcial  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity ;  and,  in 
a  short  time,  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and 
instruction  of  his  class  rarely  known  in  the  former  experience  of 
the  College.    It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  of  the  mathematics  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
vigorouslv  pursued,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  several  superior 
men ;  and  me  discipline  of  t}ie  seminary  raised  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard.   His  associates  were  men  of  distinguished  talents ;  and  by 
iheir  united  efforts  the  institution  soon  acquired  a  new  and  most 
important  character.     The  study  of  rhetoric  had  been,  till  then,  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.     The  period  fix)m  1771  to  1777,  will 
ever  be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  College* 
Through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Howe,  Trumbull,  and 
Dwight,  a  taste  for  those  pursuits  was  excited,  the  effects  of  which 
have  been  experienced  to  the  present  time.     The  ^^  art  of  speaking" 
had  previously  been  thought  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.    Of  so 
much  importance,  however,  was  it  considered  by  these  gentlemen, 
that  they  not  only  taught  it  to  their  respective  classes,  but,  from  time 
to  time,  went  upon  the  Ccrflege  stage  to  enforce  their  precepts  by 
their  example.    Poetry  was  cultivated  by  them,  especially  by 
Trumbull  and  Dwight,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius.    It  was  in 
the  first  year  of  his  tutorship,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  commenced  writing  the  Conquvst  op  Canaan,  a 
regular  epic  poem,  founded  upon  the  portion  of  sacred  history  to 
which  its  tide  refers,  and  which  was  finished  in  the  year  1774,  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

No  tutor  was  ever  more  feithfiil  in  the  instruction  of  his  class* 
His  attention  to  their  oratory,  has  been  mentioned.    In  addition  to 

*  Datid  BnsHNKLt,  a  man  of  itrong  mecfaanlcal  gonlufii  and  the  inventor  of 
^  (be  Submarine  Boat." 
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the  customary  mathematical  studies,  he  carried  them  through  sphe- 
rics and  fluxions,  and  went  as  far  as  any  of  them  would  accompa- 
ny him  into  the  Principia  of  Newton*  He  also  delivered  to  them  a 
series  of  lectures  on  style  and  composition,  on  a  plan  very  similar 
to  that  contained  in  the  Lectures  of  Blair,  which  were  not  publish- 
ed until  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  His  appUcation  to  study 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  office  was  intense.  He  began  to 
study  so  early  in  the  momine  as  to  reauire  candle-light,  ana  con- 
tinued the  employment  until  Tate  at  nignt*  I 

While  a  tutor,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  The  disease 
affected  him  mildly ;  but,  upon  his  recovery,  he  too  soon  resumed 
his  former  habit  oi  severe  application  to  study.  Long  before  this, 
his  eyes  had  been  greatly  weakened,  and  proDably  for  that  reason 
were  more  sensibly  affected^  by  the  small-pox.  On  being  subject- 
ed to  such  rigorous  exercise,  before  they  had  recovered  their  na- 
tural energy,  they  were  so  far  injured  as  to  cause  him,  through  life, 
a  ereat  degree  ot  pain  and  embarrassment. 

In  the  year  1 772,  he  received  the  de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts.     On 
that  occasion  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  public  Commence- 
ment, "  A  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the 
Bible."    This  production,  composed  and  delivered  by  a  youth  of 
twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new  and  of  such  high  interest,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  audience  with  the  strongest  marks  of  approbation.  A 
copy  was  immediately  requested  for  the  press ;  and  it  was  after- 
waros  re-published,  both  in  this  couiitry  and  in  Europe.    We  have 
seen  it  mentioned,  in  several  instances,  with  very  high  respect,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    It  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Those  who  have  read  it,  need  not  be  informed,  mat  it  was  an  effort 
of  no  conmion  character.     It  unfolded,  at  that  early  age,  the  bolder 
features  of  the  author's  mind ;  and  evinced  unconunon  matmity  of 
judgment  and  taste.     The  style  is  dignified  and  manly,  and  formed 
oy  a  standard  truly  classical.     The  field  of  thought  was  new  in  this 
country.    The  Lectures  of  Lowth,  if  then  puolished,  were  not 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  work, 
except  the  Bible  itself,  to  which  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  plan  or  his  illustrations.    The  knowledge  of  cri- 
ticism displayed  m  it  is  profound;  the  conceptions  are  bold  and  ori- 
ginal; the  images  are  beautiful  and  distinct;  and  the  very  spirit 
which  breathes  in  the  Sacred  Writers,  appears  to  animate  ms  own 
mind.    This  wan  his  only  efibrt,  in  public,  which  his  father  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  during  his  residence  in  College  as  a 
tutor,  he  engaged  deeply  in  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Mathematics.  Among  the  treatises  on  this  science  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed,  was  Newton's  Principia,  which  he  studied 
with  the  utmost  care  and  attention ;  and  demonstrated,  in  course, 
all  but  two  of  the  propositioMj  in  that  profound  and  elaborate  work. 
This  difficult  but  delightful  science,  in  which  the  mind  is  always 
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guided  by  Certainty  in  its  discovery  of  tnith,  so  fully  engrossed  his 
attention,  and  his  thoughts,  that,  for  a  time,  he  lost  even  his.  relish 
{ot  poetry ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  his  fondness  for  it 
was  recovered. 

Dunne  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  attempted,  by  re- 
stricting nis  diet,  to  remove  die  necessity  for  bodily  exercise,  and 
yet  to  secure  hiinself  from  the  dulness  incident  to  a  fiill  habit  and 
inactive  life.  He  began  by  lessening  the  quantitv  of  his  food  at 
dinner,  and  gradual^  reduced  it,  until  he  confined  himself  to 
twelve  mouthSils.  Aner  a  six-month's  experiment  of  this  regimen, 
being  still  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  its  efiects,  and  feeUn^  less 
clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  desirable,  he  confined  hmiself 
for  a  consideraole  period  to  a  vegetable  diet,  without,  however, 
increasing  the  cjuantity^  His  other  meab  were  proportionally 
light  and  abstemious. 

After  this  system  of  study  and  diet  had  been  pursued  about  a 
twelve-month,  his  health  began  insensibly  to  decline,  and  his  con- 
stitution, naturally  vigorous,  to  give  way.    During  the  summer 
of  1774,  he  first  perceived  the  reality  of  this  change,  but  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  cause.   Though  he  had  suffered  several  distressing 
attacks  of  the  bilious  coUc  beiore  the  College-Commencement,  yet 
after  the  vacation  he  renewed  the  same  course  of  regimen  and  of 
application  to  study.    But  a  short  time  had  elapsea  before  these 
atTicks  were  repeated  with  increased  violence;  and  his  friends 
becoming  seriouslv  apprehensive  of  the  consec^uences,  informed 
his  connexions  of  his  situation.    His  father,  on  his  arrival  at  New- 
Haven,  found  that  his  cbsorder  had  indeed  made  dreadful  ravages 
in  his  cojstitution.    His  frame  was  emaciated,  and  his  strength  so 
/ar  reduced,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  could  be  con- 
veyed to  Northampton.    When  he  left  New-Haven,  his  friends 
and  his  pupils  took  leave  of  him,  as  thev  supposed,  for  the  last 
time ;  and  ne  had  himself  relinquished  all  hope  of  recovery.    In 
the  course  of  two  months  he  had  nineteen  severe  attacks  of  the 
disease.     An  eminent  physician,  whom  he  now  consulted,  after 
successfiilly  administering  to  his  immediate  relief,  recommended 
to  him,  among  other  things,  a  daily  course  of  vigorous  bodily  ex- 
ercise, as  the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitution  to  its  primi- 
tive vigour.    He  foUowed  his  advice,  and,  within  a  twelve-month, 
walked  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  rode  on  horseback 
upwards  of  three  thousand.     To  his  perseverance  in  this  system, 
he  was  probablv  indebted  for  his  recovery,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
interrupted health  and  vigour  of  constitution  which  he  enjoyed  for 
the  ensuing  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1774,  Mr.  Dwi^ht  united  himself  to  the  College 
church.  At  this  time,  it  was  his  expectation  to  pursue  the  prac- 
tice of  law;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  residence  in  College  as 
a  tutor,  his  studies  were  directed  towards  that  object. 

The  first  class  which  he  instructed  entered  on  the  degree  of 
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Bachelors  in  September,  1775,  the  year  before  the  declaration  of 
independence.  At  that  time  he.  delivered  them  a  "  yaledictory 
Address,"  every  where  sparkUnff  indeed  with  brilliant  imagery, 
but  every  where  fraught  also  with  strong  thoughts  and  noble  con* 
ceptions.  In  two  points  of  view  it  deserves  notice :  It  unfolds  to 
his  pupils  the  duty  of  fixing  on  a  veiy  high  standard  of  character 
as  intelligent  and  as  moral  beings,  in  a  manner  which  proves  at 
once  that  this  was  literallv  the  nue  which  governed  his  own  con- 
duct, and  that  he  was  admirably  qualified  to  influence  others  to 
adopt  it ;  it  also  communicates  to  tnem  views  of  the  growth  and 
ultimate  importance  of  this  country,  which  were  at  once  new, 
noble,  and  prophetic. 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Woolsey,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esquire,  of  Long-Island,  the 
class-mate,  room-mate,  and  intimate  friend  of  his  father.  The^ 
had  eight  sons,  of  whom  six  survive  their  fether.  Mrs.  Dwight  is 
still  living. 

In  May  of  the  same  year.  College  was  broken  up.  The  students 
left  New-Haven  at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation,  and  pur* 
sued  their  studies  during  the  summer  under  their  respective  tutors, 
in  places  less  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Dwight  retired  with  his  class  to  Weathersfield,  and  remained  with 
them  till  September.  Early  in  June  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
by  a  committee  of  the  Northern  Association,  in  his  native  county 
of  Hampshire,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Beside  instructing 
his  class  during  the  summer,  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath  at  Ken* 
mngton,  a  parish  in  Weathersfiela. 

The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  was  regarded  oy  the  students.  It  being  well 
ascertained  that  the  existing  head  of  the  College  would  relinquish 
lus  connexion  with  it,  the  students,  as  a  body,  drew  up  and  sign- 
«^d  a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  that  he  might  ]t>e  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  It  was  owing  to  his  own  interference,  that  the  aj^pli- 
cation  was  not  formally  made. 

He  left  College  early  in  September,  and  soon  after  was  appoint- 
ed Chaplain  to  Ueneral  Parsons'  brigade,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
(iivisibn  of  General  Putnam,  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  British  army  and  navy,  this  office  is  too  often  filled  by  men 
who  are  distinguished  only  for  their  ignorance  and  profligacy. 
We  are  also  compelled  to  admit,  that,  during  our  late  war,  tms 
\yzn  most  extensively  true  of  those  who  held  the  same  stations 
among  our  own  forces*  But  in  our  war  of  the  revolution  the  very 
contrary  was  the  fact.  The  generous  enthusiasm  which  then  per- 
vaded the  country,  not  only  prompted  our  young  men  of  honour 
m  civil  life  to  take  the  field,  but  induced  many  of  our  clergy,  of 
tlie  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents,  to  attach  themselves  to 
tlie  staff.  The  soldier  of  the  revolution  need  not  be  told  how 
animating  were  their  sermons  and  their  prayers,  nor  how  correct 
and  exemplary  were  their  lives. 
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Mr«  Dwight  joined  the  army  at  West  Point  in  October,  1777. 
Although  the  scene  was  entirely  new  to  him,  he  was  not  idle  nor 
inaUentiTe  to  the  business  which  now  devolved  upon  him«  He 
performed  the  appropriate  duties  of  his  office  with  strict  punctu- 
ality, and  with  uncommon  reputation*  The  troops  who  composed 
the  brigade  were,  principally,  Connecticut  fanners ;  men  who  bad 
been  soberly  educated,  and  who  w^ere  willing  to  Usten  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  even  in  a  camp.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  heard  him 
with  profound  attention.  During  the  week,  they  beheld  him  ex- 
erting himself,  as  far  as  lav  in  his  power,  to  instruct  them  in  morals 
and  religion.  Several  of  his  discourses  delivered  to  the  whole 
army,  owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  pardv  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times,  gained  him  high  reputation  with  the  American 
public.  He  also  wrote  several  patriotic  songs,  which  were  uni- 
versally popular.  They  were  feivourite  songs  with  the  soldiersi 
and  contributed  not  a  litde  to  kindle  their  enmusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  One  of  them,  his  ^'Columbia,"  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gc^ten :  it  opened  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  on  a  prospect  new, 
DriUiant,  and  delightful ;  and  exhibited  in  distinct  vision  the  risine 
dories  of  our  infiuit  empire.  His  connexion  with  the  army  enabled 
aim  to  form  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  many  officers  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  among  them  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  rank  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  That  great  man  honoured  him  with  flattering 
attentions.  Mr.  Dwight  ever  remembered  his  kindness  with  lively 
gratitude,  and  entertained  for  his  character  and  services,  military 
and  civil,  the  Ughest  respect  and  veneration. 

He  remained. in  the  army  a  litde  more  than  a  year,  when  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  which  reached  him  near  the  close  of 
October,  1778,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  office, 
in  order  to  console  his  mother  under  that  severe  affliction,  and  to 
assist  her  in  the  support  and  education  of  her  numerous  &mily. 
(ki  leaving  the  army,  he  received  from  his  brother  officers,  parti- 
cidarly  firom  Generals  Putnam  and  Parsons,  as  well  as  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  brigade,  the  most  grateful  testimonies  of  respect 
and  kindness. 

His  father,  in  the  midst  of  health  and  usefulness,  had  gone  in 
the  summer  of  1776  to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  provi- 
(Eng  a  settlement  in  that  country  for  two  of  his  sons,  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied.  Himself,  with  his  brother-in-law.  General 
Lyman,  haa  grants  from  the  crown  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Mississippi,  comprising 
the  present  township  of  Natchez,  and  a  considerable  extent  oi 
adjacent  country.  Here  he  conmienced  a  setdement  under  pros- 
perous circumstances ;  but,  near  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
rU  a  victim  to  the  disease  of  the  climate.  He  died  at  Natchez. 
Hts  two  sons,  in  company  with  the  other  adventurers,  crossed 
the  country  through  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and, 
after  innumerable  dangers  and  hardships,  reached'  the  sea-coast 
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of  Georgia  in  safety.  An  account  of  this  expedition  will  be  found 
in  the  Travete  of  President  Dwight.  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a 
more  interesting  or  melancholy  story.  The  origbal  papers  con- 
taining the  grant  were  unhappily  lost;  and  the  family  nave  never 
been  able  to  substantiate  their  title  to  the  land.  Mr.  Dwieht's 
personal  grant  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  township  of  Natchez* 
He  left  a  widow  and  thirteen  children,  ten  of  whom  were  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the 
eldest,  and  on  him  devolved  tlie  care  of  the  £aunily,  at  a  period 
when  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  the 
task  peculiarly  dijfficult  and  laborious.  From  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering on  the  Bachelor's  degree  at  College,  to  his  leaving  the 
army,  he  had  subjected  his  lather  to  no  expense  for  his  own  sup- 
port. The  intelligence' of  his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country,  did  not  reach  the  family  until  near  a 
twelve-month  after  the  event  had  happened.  Upon  receiving  the 
information,  he,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  removed  his  own 
family  to  Nortlmmpton,  and  undertook  the  perfonnance  of  the  new 
duties  which  providentially  had  devolved  upon  him,  with  the  great- 
est promptitude  and  cheerfulness.  In  this  situation  he  passed  five 
years  of  die  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  perfonning  in  an 
exemplary  manner  the  offices  of  a  son  and  a  brother,  and  of  a  guar- 
dian to  the  younger  children.  Here,  he  was  emphatically  the  staff 
and  stay  of  the  family.  The  government  and  education  of  the 
children,  as  weU  as  the  daily  provisions  for  their  wants,  depended 
almost  exclusively  on  his  exertions.  The  elder  as  well  as  the 
younger  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  loved  and  obeyed  him  as 
their  father.  The  filial  affection  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience 
which  he  exhibited  towards  his  mother,  and  the  more  than  firater- 
nal  kindness  with  which  he  watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  deserve  the  most  hohourable  remembrance.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  he  postponed  his  own  establishment  for 
life,  and  a  provision  for  his  family.  To  accomplish  it,  though 
destitute  of  property,  he  relinquished  in  their  lavour  his  own 
proportion  of  me  family  estate;  laboured  constantly  for  five 
years  with  a  diligence  and  alacrity  rarely  exampled;  and  con- 
tinued his  paternal  care  and  exertions  and  liberality  long  after 
his  removal  fi'om  Northampton.  Often  have  we  heard  his  mother, 
who  died  only  ten  vears  since,  acknowledge,  in  language  of  elo- 
quent affection  and  gratitude,  his  kindness  and  fiadthfulness,  and 
honourable  generosity  to  her  and  to  her  children.  The  respect 
which  she  ^It  and  manifested  towards  him,  though  perhaps  not 
his  inferior  in  native  powers  of  mind,  resembled  the  anection  of  a 
dutifiil  child  towards  ner  father,  rather  than  the  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ther for  her  son.  During  this  period,  he  laboured  through  the 
week  upon  the  farm,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath  to  different 
vacant  congregations  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  He  also  esta- 
blished a  schbol  at  Northampton,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of 
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both  sexes,  which  was  ahnost  immediately  resorted  to  by  such  a 
number  of  pupils,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
two  assistants.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  dispersed  condition 
of  the  College  at  New-Haven,  and  to  his  established  character  as  an 
instructer,  a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  in  that  seminary  repaired  to 
Northampton,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  care  as  tneir  pre- 
ceptor. To  them  he  devoted  his  own  inmiediate  attention,  until 
they  had  completed  their  regular  course  of  collegiate  studies.  The 
school  was  continued  during  his  residence  there,  and  unifonnly 
maintained  an  extensive  and  distinguished  reputation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  preached  almost  without  intermission  upon  the  Sabbath, 
with  increasing  popularity.  For  about  one  year,  commencing 
with  the  winter  of  1778 — 1779,  he  supplied  the  vacant  congrega- 
tion of  Westfield ;  the  year  following,  that  of  Muddy-Brook,  a  pa* 
rish  of  Deerfield ;  and  the  year  after,  that  of  South  Hadley.  He 
often  mentioned  it  to  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Muddy-Brook, 
that  they  paid  him  for  preaching,  not  in  the  depreciated  currency 
of  the  country,  but  in  specie,  or  wheat  at  the  specie  price,  at  his 
election.  The  compensation  which  he  receivea  for  preaching,  as 
well  as  the  profits  oi  his  school,  were  all  expended  m  the  ctupport 
of  the  common  family. 

A  strong  disposition  was  manifested,  firom  time  to  time,  b)r  the 
inhabitants  of  Northampton,  to  employ  him  in  civil  life.  In  the 
county  conventions  of  Hampshire  he  repeatedly  represented  the 
town ;  and,  in  connexion  with  a  few  individuals,  met  and  resisted 
that  spirit  of  disorganization  and  licentiousness  which  was  then  un- 
happily prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  which  had  too 
visible  an  influence  in  an  assembly  often  fluctuating  and  tumuku- 
ous.  It  was  owing  eminently  to  his  exertions,  and  those  of  his 
colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  in  opposition  to  the  current 
of  popular  feeling,  and  to  no  small  weight  of  talents  and  influence, 
that  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted  by  tiie 
convention  of  the  most  important  county  in  the  state.  Twice  he 
consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative  in  the  state 
legislature.  This  was  in  the  years  1781  and  1783,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war  of  independence ;  when  subjects  of  an  inte- 
resting and  perplexing  nature,  growing  out  of  the  great  controver- 
sy in  which  the  country  had  so  long  been  engaged,  extensively 
agitated  the  public  mind,  and  engrossed  legislative  attention. 
Every  tlung  was  then,  in  a  sense,  unsettled.  That  war  had 
sundered  not  only  the  cords  which  fastened  the  colonies  to  the  mo- 
ther cotmtry,  but  those,  also,  which  bound  them  to  each  other.  The 
old  foundations  were,  in  a  sense,  destroyed ;  and  new  ones  were 
to  be  established.  Many  of  the  old  laws  and  regulations  were  to 
be  altered ;  and  others,  accommodated  to  the  state  of  freedom  and 
independence,  were  to  be  devised  and  instituted.  A  sense  of  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  law,  was,  also,  to  be  cherished,  in- 
stead of  a  spirit  of  Ucentiousness  then  widely  prevalent.    In  this 
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situation,  inexperienced  as  he  yma  in  the  business  of  a  politician^ 
or  a  legislator,  he  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
influential  members  of  that  body,  and  was  greatly  admired  and  dis« 
tinguished  for  his  talents  and  eloquence.  All  his  exertions  were 
on  the  side  of  good  order  and  good  morals ;  and  indicated  a  steady 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  rational  Uberty,  and  decided  hos- 
tility to  licentiousness.  On  one  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  prove 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  learning.  A  petition  for  a  grant  in 
fevour  of  Harvard  College  was  before  the  legislature.  At  that 
time  such  grants  were  unpopular.  That  spirit  of  honourable  Ube* 
rality,  which  now  happily  cnaracterizes  the  le^slature  and  people 
of  that  commonwealth,  was  then  &r  from  bemg  universally  ope- 
rative. During  his  occasional  absence  from  the  house,  the  peti- 
tion had  been  called  up ;  and,  after  finding  but  few,  and  those  not 
very  warm  advocates,  had  been  generally  negatived.  On  taking 
his  seat,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  what  had  occurred,  moved  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote.  In  a  speech  of  about  one  hour  in  length, 
fraught  with  wit,  with  argument,  and  with  eloquence,  and  received 
with  marked  applause  on  the  spot,  from  th^.  members  and  the 
spectators,  he  effectually  changed  the  feelings  of  the  house,  and 

Erocured  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  the  srant.  It  gave 
im  high  pleasure  thus  to  confer  an  obligation  on  that  respectable 
seminary :  an  obligation  which  was  gratefully  acknowiedeed  by 
its  principal  officers,  as  well  as  bv  manjr  others  of  its  friends. 

At  this  period,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  fnends  to  quit 
the  profession  in  which  he  had  engag^,  and  devote  himself  to  pub- 
lic life.  In  the  winter  of  1782 — 1783,  a  committee  from  the  dele- 
Sation  of  Hampshire,  waited  upon  him  with  assurances  firom  that 
elegation,  that,  if  he  would  consent,  their  influence  should  be  ex- 
erted to  secure  his  election  to  the  continental  -Congress :  a  place 
in  the  gift  of  the  legislature.  The  late  Governor  rnillips,  of  An- 
dover,  who  was  his  friend  and  fellow-lodger,  though  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished piety,  gave  it  as  his  own  unqualified  opinion,  that  he 
ought  to  listen  to  tnese  proposals  and  remain  in  civil  life ;  assuring 
him,  also,  with  several  of  the  most  influential  members  of  both 
houses,  of  their  cordial  support.  But  he  had  become  so  thorougblv 
weaned  from  his  first  intention  of  practising  law,  and  was  so  much 
attached  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  so  convinced  of  its  supe- 
rior usefulness,  that  nothing  could  change  his  resolution  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  latter.  Having  preached  occasionally  while  attend- 
ing the  legislature,  in  Boston,  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  received 
invitations,  accompanied  with  flattering  oners,  as  it  regarded  com- 
pensation, to  settle  as  a  minister,  in  Beverly  and  Cnarlestown ; 
Doth  of  which,  however,  he  declined.  In  the  month  of  May,  1783, 
he  was  invited,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut, 
to  setde  as  their  minister.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  on  the  " 
90di  of  Julv<  in  the  same  year.    On  the  5th  of  November  follow- 
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tog,  he  was  regularly  ordained  over  that  people ;  and  for  the  sue- 
ceeding  twelve  years  remained  their  pastor. 

The  annual  compensation  which  he  received  at  Greenfield  was 
a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the  use  of  six  acres  of  parochial 
land,  and  twenty  cords  of  wood*  They  also  gave  him  a  settle- 
ment of  one  thousand  dollars.  From  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  of  consideration  in  hterature  and  politics  throughout  the 
( country,  and  a  native  propensity  to  hospitality,  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  he  could  not  expect  to  support  a  growing  family,  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  his  standing  in  the  community,  upon  such 
an  income.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  he  immediately  established 
an  academy  at  Greenfield,  which  he  superintended  himself;  devo- 
ting six  hours  regularly  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils. 
In  a  short  time,  youths  in  great  numbers,  and  of  both  sexes,  not 
only  firom  various  parts  of  Pf ew-England,  but  fi'om  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  as  well  as  firom  abroad,  resorted  to  his  school. 
This  institution  was  commenced  and  carried  on  absolutely  without 
funds,  and  depended  solely  on  his  own  character  and  exertions. 
He  supported  it  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  there 
with  unexampled  reputation.  We  know  of  no  similar  institution 
in  this  country,  thus  dependant,  which  has  flourished  so  long,  or  to 
such  a  degree.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  residence  there, 
he  instructed  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils.  Numbers  of  them 
were  carried  through  the  whole  course  of  education  customary  at 
College.  In  his  school  he  adopted,  to  a  considerable  degree,  one 
part  of  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction ;  mahine;  it  extensive- 
ly the  duty  of  the  older  scholars,  who  were  competent,  to  hear  the 
recitations  of  the  yoimger.  Many  of  his  pupils  were  regularly 
boarded  in  his  family ;  so  that  its  usual  collective  number  was  fix)m 
tirenty  to  twenty-five.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  his  female 
pupils  were  instructed  in  many  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
which  had  not,  here,  previously  been  taught  to  their  sex ;  and  that 
under  his  auspices,  on  the  delightful  spot  where  he  resided,  began 
that  superior  system  of  female  education  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  women  are  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  mental 
improvement,  and  which  is  at  present  extensively  prevalent. 
Even  to  this  day,  however,  in  very  few  of  the  higher  female 
{schools,  are  they  carried  through  the  same  extensive  and  solid 
course  of  study  which  was  pursued  by  his  pupils.  Probably  to  the 
exertions  and  influence  of  no  one  individual  are  the  ladies  of  our 
country  so  extensively  indebted.  No  man  thought  more  highly 
of  the  sex ;  no  man  loved  better  the  company  of  women  of  refine- 
ment and  intelligence ;  and  no  man  did  more  to  exalt  the  female 
character. 

Beside  the  instruction  of  his  school,  he  preached  steadily  twice 

every  Sabbath ;  and  regularly  visited  his  people.    He  also  culti- 

vatea,  with  his  own  hanos,  a  large  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  garden. 

Living  but  a  few  rods  from  the  public  road,  in  a  most  delightful 
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village,  and  having  numerous  family  connexions,  and  very  many 
friends  and  acquamtance,  he  saw  and  entertained  an  ahnost  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  company ;  greater,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
than  any  individual  whom  we  nave  known  in  the  state.  Among 
these  were  many  strangers  of  respectability,  firom  various  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  Greenfield  was  the  resort  of  learning, 
of  talents,  of  refinement,  and  of  piety ;  and  his  own  hospitabfe 
doors  were  ever  open  to  welcome  the  stranger  as  well  as  the 
friend.  We  believe  the  instances  to  be  rare,  in  which  a  single  in- 
dividual has>  been  the  centre  of  such  extensive  attraction  to  men 
of  superior  character,  or  so  entirely  altered  the  aspect  of  society 
in  the  region  around  him. 

When  it  is  considered  that,  fit)m  his  leaving  College  as  a  tutor, 
his  Qyes  were  so  weak  as  not  only  to  preclude  him  almost  entirely 
from  reading  and  writing,  but  to  cause  him,  very  frequently,  ex- 
treme pain  and  distress ;  it  will  naturally  be  concluaed,  that  he 
must  have  passed  a  very  industrious  and  laborious  life.  Such, 
however,  was  his  capacity  for  every  kind  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  ne  was  able  to  devote  as  much  time  as  was 
necessary  to  the  calls  of  company  and  firiendship,  as  well  as  to 
perform  the  extra-parochial  duties  of  a  minister  to  his  people. 
Previous  to  his  settlement  at  Greenfield,  his  character  as  a  preach- 
er stood  high  in  the  public  estimation.  During  the  period  of  his 
residence  there,  he  gamed  a  reputation  not  often  equalled  in  this 
country. 

Having  experienced  the  disadvantaged  of  too  abstemious  as  well 
as  too  sedentary  a  life  when  engaged  as  tutor  in  College,  he  be- 
came ever  afterwards  extremely  attentive  to  his  health.  For  the 
purpose  of  guarding  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  his  former 
sufferings  in  this  respect,  he  used  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exercise* 
He  not  only  walked  and  rode,  but  he  worked  steadily  and  vigor- 
ously in  his  garden  and  on  his  land. 

Being  unable  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  to  write,  he  very 
early  discovered  that  he  must  perform  his  stated  dudes  as  a  preach- 
er without  notes,  or  abandon  nis  profession.  A  very  few  experi- 
ments convinced  him  that  he  was  able  to  adopt  the  former  coin'se ; 
and  he  pursued  it  for  many  years  almost  exclusively.  That  course 
was,  to  write  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  and  the  leading  thoughts 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  fill  up  the  body  of  it  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  What  was  committed  to  writing  occupied  him 
but  a  few  minutes.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  which  he  expe- 
rienced fi'om  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  and  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  his  avocations  and  duties,  he  composed  and  preached, 
while  at  Greenfield,  about  one  thousand  sermons,  which,  deducting 
the  time  he  was  absent  during  that  period,  will  differ  very  httle 
from  two  each  week* 

In  the  year  1785,  he  published  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  This 
work  was  begun,  as  has  been  remarked,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
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of  age,  and  finished  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Proposals  for  printing 
it  were  issued  in  1775,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  subscribers 
procured ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  just  then  com- 
mencing the  war  of  independence,  which  lasted  till  1783,  post- 
poned Its  publication.  A  few  additions  were  made  to  the  poem 
between  that  time  and  its  appearance  in  1785 ;  but  the  great  body 
of  it  was  published  as  it  was  written  in  1773. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Dwieht  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  College  at  rrinceton,  New-Jersey.  He  was  men  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

In  1791,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to 
preach  the  election  sermon,  before  the  legislature,  at  Hartford. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  published  a  sermon  on  the  Genuineness 
and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
a  poem  in  seven  parts,  called  after  the  place  of  his  residence, 
'*  Greenj'ielb  Hill."  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  and  Greenfield 
Hill,  were  both  re-published  in  Endand. 

During  his  resiaence  at  Greenfield,  he  cultivated  an  extensive 
acquaintance  and  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  Congregational 
Clergy  of  New-Eneland,  but  with  many  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
m  New- York  and  me  states  farther  south.  This  fact  often  enabled 
him  to  exert  an  auspicious  influence  in  removing  the  prejudices 
which  unhappily  existed  in  many  of  both  classes;  as  well  as  in 
various  instances  directly  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  morals 
and  religion.  Among  other  subjects  which  early  engaged  his  at- 
tention, was  that  of  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  throu^out  the  United  States.  On  this 
subject  he  entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  more 
influential  clergy,  both  in  Connecticut  and  New- York.  A  propo- 
sition for  this  object  was  made  by  him,  early  in  the  year  1790,  in 
the  particular  Association  of  which  he  was  a  member.  It  was 
carried  firom  that  body  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
which,  in  June  of  that  year,  met  at  his  house.  That  venerable 
body  proposed  it  in  form  ta  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  General  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  Tne 
two  former  bodies  appointed  each  a  committee  of  three  to  form  and 
establish  articles  of  union.  This  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Dwight 
was  one,  met  at  New-Haven  in  September,  1791,  and  most  harmo- 
niously and  happily  executed  their  commission.  To  the  union 
then  asreed  on,  the  associated  churches  of  Massachusetts,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  have  since  acceded :  an  event  that  has 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences  to  religion  and 
the  Church. 

In  the  year  1794,  he  was  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  citv  of  Albany,  to  remove  to  that  place 
and  settle  as  their  minister.  The  application  Was  unanimous,  and 
the  compensation  which  they  ofierea  was  considered,  at  the  time, 
as  liberad ;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  for  reasons  which  were  deem* 
ed  by  him  satisfactory. 
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In  May,  1795,  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr^  Stiles.  In  fixing  on  a  successor,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  towards  Dr.  Dwight  the  attention 
of  the  commmiity  was  miiversally  directed.  The  high  reputation 
as  an  instructer,  which  he  had  gained  whilst  a  tutor,  and  which  he 
had  maintained  and  enlarged  since  he  left  the  College,  was  so  uni* 
versally  known  and  acknowledged,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  question  which  now  devolved  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion. They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue  the  course  pomted 
out  by  public  opinion,  which,  in  this  case,  was  clearly  and  dis* 
tinctly  marked.  Accordingly,  he  was,  with  great  unanhnity,  ap- 
pointed to  fill  that  important  and  respectable  station ;  was  inaugu* 
rated  in  September  of  that  year,  and  presided  at  the  public  Com<> 
mencement ;  and,  in  December  following,  removed  his  &mily  to 
New-Haven.  The  people  of  his  parish  with  whom  he  had  lived 
for  twelve  years  in  uninterrupted  narmony,  heard  of  his  appoint- 
ment with  extreme  regret.  They  loved  their  pastor,  and  they 
were  proud  of  him,  and  they  could  not  consent  to  give  him  up. 
Never  have  we  known  a  parish  part  with  their  minister  with  more 
reluctance. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Dwight.  Owins  to  a  varietv  of  causes  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate,  me  state  of  aale  College  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  office  of  President,  was  in  many  respects  unhappy. 
Destitute  in  a  great  degree  of  public  or  private  patronage,  its  num- 
bers were  reduced,  its  discipline  was  relaxed,  a  looseness  of  mora] 
and  religious  sentiment  had  become  fashionable,  and  its  reputation 
had  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline  through  the  community* 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  which  it  suffered,  was  an  extensive 
prevalence  of  infidelity  among  the  students.  This  pernicious  spi- 
rit had  been  derived  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  tne 
close  of  the  preceding  war.  As  was  natural,  it  found  easy  access 
to  the  minds  of  a  collection  of  youths,  who  were  fascinated  with 
ideas  of  mental  as  well  as  pohtical  independence,  and  who  were 
easily  induced  to  shake  off  what  they  considered  the  shackles  of 
habit  and  superstition.  The  degree  to  which  it  prevailed  may  be 
conjectured  nrom  the  following  fact.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  class  which  he  first  taught,  had  assumed  the  names  of  the 

Erincipal  English  and  French  infidels,  and  were  more  familiariy 
nown  by  them  than  by  their  own.  Under  circumstances  like 
these,  he  entered  upon  me  duties  of  his  office  as  Prxsidbitt  of 
Yale  Collsoe, 

The  talents  which  he  possessed  for  the  instruction  and  govern- 
ment of  youth  were  now  called  into  ftdl  exercise.  A  thorough 
reformation  in  the  system  of  discipline  was  early  commenced,  and 
accomplished  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit.  Infidelity  was  assailed  by  argument,  and  vanquish- 
ed, and  vice  was  disgraced,  and  in  a  great  measure  banished  from 
the  College. 
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He  to6k  upon  himself  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class,  pursuing 
a  system  which  produced  the  most  beneficial  e£fects.  ^^  The  public 
^says  Professor  Silliman)  have  been  litde  aware  of  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  the  labours  of  President  Dwight,  in  this  Institution* 
He  has,  in  (act,  discharged  the  duties  of  four  offices,  either  of  which 
Is,  i^inarily,  considered  as  sufficient  to  engross  the  time  and 
talents  of  one  man.  He  has  been  charged  with  the  general  super-* 
intendence  and  responsibility  constituting  the  appropriate  duties  of' 
the  presidency;  like  his  predecessors,  he  instructed  the  s^mor 
class  in  their  peculiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more  enlarged  plan ; 
he  voluntarilv  discharged,  to  a  great  extent,  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres  and  Oratory ;  and  he  has  been  charged 
also  with  those  of  a  professor  of  Theology.^'* 

His  mode  of  instructing  was  peculiarly  his  own*  His  long  ex-* 
peiience  in  this  emplojrment,  had  made  hmi  thoroughly  acquamted 
with  the  youthful  cnaracter,  and  enabled  hun  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
govern  young  men,  with  extraordinary  success.  ^  The  students 
(says  Professor  Silliman)  habitually  expected  the  senior  year  with 
much  interest,  as  one  in  which  they  looked  for  the  most  valuable 
instructions ;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  President  Dwight  de- 
lighted much  in  the  peculiar  studies  which  it  was  his  duty  to  eluci* 
date.  Although  these  studies  were  prosecuted  by  the  students  in 
appropriate  text-books,  the  order  ot  which  he  observed  in  his  re- 
citations, he  always  thought  for  himself  with  much  independence, 
but  with  a  respectful  deference  to  the  opinions  of  men  of  eminence^ 
Still  the  opinions  of  the  authors  in  question  he  sometimes  found 
reason  to  controvert,  and  while  he  candidly  stated  his  own  views, 
with  the  grounds  of  them,  he  enjoined  upon  his  pupils  the  same 
independence  of  mind,  and  was  willing  that  they  too  should  differ 
from  him,  and  think  for  themselves.  The  recitations  of  the  senior 
class  were,  in  fact,  although  not  in  name,  a  series  of  fiaimiliar  lec- 
tures ;  and  the  driest  parts  of  logic  and  metaphysics  were  rendered 
mteresting  by  the  ample  illustrations  of  the  President,  enlivened  by 
agreeable  and  apposite  anecdote,  and  by  sallies  of  sprightliness, 
raich,  while  they  took  nothing  from  his  dignity,  greatly  relieved 
the  tedium  of  long  discussions. 

^  Into  his  recitations  and  discussions  he  also  threw  a  vast  fund 
of  practical  instruction,  on  almost  every  subject  of  life,  manners, 
ana  human  business ;  for  few  men  have  ever  observed  more  care- 
fully and  extensively ;  few  have  conversed  more  largely,  and  been 
more  in  contact  with  the  world,  in  all  its  innocendy  accessible 
points. 

^  His  object  was  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  men  under  his 
care  in  the  particular  sciences  which  came  before  them,  but  to  fit 
them,  by  repeated  counsels,  and  by  information  pressed  upon  them 
with  parental  solicitude,  for  the  various  scenes  into  which  they 
were  to  pass  in  life. 

*  Address,  p.  16. 
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^^  In  discussing  the  various  subjects  which  customarily  c^me  be* 
fore  the  senior  class,  especially  those  connected  with  the  decision 
of  disputed  questions,  it  was  usual  for  the  President  to  assume  a 
consioeiable  range  of  statement  and  argument ;  and  all  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  attend  on  his  instructions,  will  remem- 
ber, that  not  on  a  few  occasions,  his  mind  was  kindled  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  till,  excited  by  the  re-acting  stunulus  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
communications,  he  has  spoken  even  more  eloq|uently,  and  with  a 
mor^  finished  touch  of  feeling,  than  was  usual  m  bis  regular  writ- 
ten discourses. 

*^  It  was  never  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge  his  duty : 
he  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart ;  and  thought  nothing  ade- 
quately done,  till  all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted  of.  Till  the 
increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary,  he  heard  the 
senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had  been  customary,  and  on 
most  occasions  his  recitations  were  of  double  the  length  that  would 
have  been  required." 

In  the  year  1795,  when  President  Dwight  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  the  College,  the  whole  niunber  of  students  was 
one  hundred  and  ten.  Almost  immediately  after  his  accession, 
they  began  to  increase,  and  in  the  course  of  his  presidency  amount- 
ed to  three  hundred  and  thirteen ;  an  increase  unexampled  in  any 
similar  institution  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  pre- 
sidency, infidelity  was  fashionable  and  prevalent  in  the  College. 
To  extirpate  a  spirit  so  pernicious  and  fatal,  he  availed  himself  ofan 
early  and  decisive  opportunity.    Forensic  disputation  was  an  im- 

S>ortant  exercise  of  tne  senior  class.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
brmed  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisions ;  two  of  which  dispu- 
ted before  him  every  week,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  class,  and  of  the  resident  graduates.  It  was  the  practice  for 
each  division  to  agree  upon  several  questions,  and  then  refer  them 
to  the  President  to  select  which  he  thought  proper.  At  that  time 
infidelity  was  extensively  prevalent  in.  the  state,  and  in  the  coun- 

S;  and  an  impression  existed  generally  among  the  students,  that 
ristianity  was  supported  by  authority,  and  not  by  argument ; 
and  that  their  instructers  were  afiraiid  to  investigate  the  question 
respecting  the  Divine  mspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  me  field 
of  open  and  fair  discussion.  One  of  the  questions  presented  by 
the  ttrst  division  was  this  :  '^Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  the  Word  of  GodP^^  To  their  surprise  the  President 
selected  it  for  discussion ;  told  them  to  write  on  which  side  they 
pleased,  as  he  should  not  impute  to  them  any  sentiments  which  they 
advanced  as  their  own ;  and  requested  those  who  should  write  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  to  collect  and  bring  forward  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upon 
them,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  with  becoming  respect  and  re- 
verence.    Most  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  division  came  forward 
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as  the  champions  of  Infidelity.  When  they  had  finished  the  dis- 
cussion,  he  first  examined  the  ground  they  had  taken ;  triumphant- 
ly refuted  their  arguments ;  proved  to  them  that  their  statement 
of  facts  was  mistaken  or  irrelevant ;  and,  to  their  astonishment, 
convinced  them  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  wholly 
superficial.  After  this,  he  entered  into  a  direct  detence  of  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  powerfiil  argument  and 
animated  eloquence  which  nothing  could  resist*  The  effect  upon 
the  students  was  electrical.  From  that  moment  Infidelity  was  not 
only  without  a  strong  hold,  but  without  a  lurking  place.  To  es- 
pouse her  cause  was  now  as  unpopular  as  before  it  had  been  to 
profess  a  behef  in  Christianity.  Unable  to  endure  the  exposure 
of  argument,  she  fled  firom  the  retreats  of  learning,  ashamed  and 
disgraced. 

His  system  of  discipline  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  has  firom 
its  success  commanded  entire  and  universal  approbation.  The 
College  laws,  in  force  when  he  entered  on  the  rresidency,  were 
the  same  which  were  generally  in  being  before  his  admission  to 
College  as  a  student.  They  were  compiled  by  President  Clap 
firom  die  statutes  of  the  EngUsh  Universities ;  were  made  for  other 
times,  and  for  a  very  different  state  of  society.  Without  proposing 
in  the  outset  any  serious  alterations  in  the  written  code  of  laws,  he 
effectually  changed  the  whole  system  of  administration.  The  go- 
vernment of  College  became  as  really  new,  as  if  every  statute  had 
been  altered.  A  single  clause  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on 
'^Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,^'  furnished  him  and  his  companions 
with  authority  to  introduce  and  to  Justify  this  change,  and  became,  in 
a  sense,  the  only  written  law  in  force.  The  purport  of  this  clause 
was,  that,  as  the  laws  of  the  College  were  few  and  general,  the 
Faculty  might  proceed,  in  all  cases  not  expressly  provided  for,  oc- 
cording  to  their  best  discretion.  The  intercourse  oetween  the  offi- 
cers and  the  students  was  placed  on  a  new  footing :  the  latter 
were  addressed  and  treated  as  young  gendemen,  and  no  other 
marks  of  respect  were  demanded  of  them,  than  those  which  gentle- 
men of  course  render  to  each  other.  The  distinctions  between  the 
classes,  so  far  as  they  were  unnecessary  and  odious,  were  prevent- 
ed. That  degrading  servilitv  to  which,  under  the  au^ority  of  long 
established  usage,  the  fireshman  class  had  been  subjected,  was 
abolished.  The  practice  of  inflicting  fines  for  infiactions  of  the 
laws,  was  abrogated ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  resort  was  ever 
had  to  that  species  of  punishment  for  absence  firom  prayers  or  re- 
citation, or  for  any  other  offence  of  a  character  not  more  heinous* 
Instead  of  pursuing  a  course  which  seemed  only  calculated  to  in- 
flict a  penalty  on  me  parent,  he  wished  to  adopt  one  which  should 
prevent  the  necessity  of  every  kind  of  penalty,  by  preventing  of- 
fences* In  the  room  of  pecimiary  exactions  for  neglect  of  study^ 
and  other  violations  of  duty,  he  substituted  private  remonstrance* 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  delinquent,  as  well  as 
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to  his  hopes  and  fears :  appeals  founded  on  the  guilt  of  his  con- 
duct, on  his  love  of  reputation,  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  and  his 
prospects  in  life.  These  appeals  were  almost  always  successful. 
When  they  failed,  early  notice  of  this  fact  was  riven  to  the  parents 
If  their  united  remonstrances  were  unavaiUng,  the  offender  wa^pri* 
vately  informed  that  his  connexion  with  College  had  ceased.  This 
course  was  principally  pursued  during  the  freshman  year ;  at  the 
close  of  which,  the  class  was  regularly  reheved  of  those  who  had 
manifested  a  setded  disposition  to  be  idle  and  vicious.  It  was  his 
sincere  endeavour  to  save  the  character  of  the  voung  offender.  If 
an  offence  was  private,  its  punishment,  if  possible,  was  private ;  and 
this,  whether  tne  delinquent  was  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
of  College  or  not.  Many  of  his  pupils  can  remember  how  kindly 
and  honourably  he  conducted  towards  them  when  he  had  discover* 
ed  their  misconduct. 

The  system  of  matriculation^  which  he  introduced,  has  proved 
highly  efficacious  and  salutary.  According  to  this  sjrstem,  those 
who  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  possess  the  reauisite  literary 
attainments,  do  not  at  once  become  members  of  College.  To  be 
members  in  full  standing,  their  names  must  be  entered  in  the 
«  Matriculation  Book  ;"  and  this  cann6t  be  done  until  they  have 
established  a  fair  character  for  correct  moral  deportment  and  ap- 
plication to  study.  Before  this  takes  place,  they  are  liable  to  be 
sent  home  at  any  moment.  An  important  favour,  also,  was  con- 
ferred on  parents  living  at  a  distance,  by  requiring  their  chiUren 
to  have  guardians  to  regulate  their  expenses. 

He  encouraged  the  students,  especially  those  of  the  senior  class, 
in  all  their  difficulties  and  troubles,  to  come  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance.  In  every  such  case,  the  instructer  was  forgotten  in  the 
friend  and  father.  He  entered  into  their  interests  and  feelings,  just 
as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  while  he  j^elded  the  necessary  relief, 
he  endeared  himself  to  tiiem  permanently  by  his  kindness.  The 
members  of  the  senior  class,  who  wished  to  engage  for  a  season, 
after  leaving  College,  in  die  business  of  instruction,  applied  to  him 
regularly  to  procure  them  eligible  situations.  So  lively  was  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  their  welfere,  and  so  willing  and  active 
his  exertions  in  their  behalf,  that  few  such  applications  failed  ol 
being  successful.  He  remembered  the  feelings  of  a  young  man 
just  leaving  College,  without  a  profession,  without  property,  and 
with  no  means  of  support  but  the  blessing  of  God  and  his  own  ex- 
ertions. Nothing  gave  hirii  higher  pleasure  than  to  encourage  the 
heart  of  every  youth  so  situated,  to  save  him  from  despondence,  and 
to  open  to  him  the  road  to  property,  to  usefulness,  and  to  honour. 
The  number  of  his  students  whom  he  thus  essentially  befriended, 
if  stated,  would  ahnost  exceed  belief.  With  odiers,  who  were  in 
mpre  affluent  circumstances,  he  would  enter  into  a  free  and  confi- 
dential conversation  on  their  plan  of  life,  explain  to  them  their  pe- 
culiar dangers,  and  lead  them  to  aim  at  enunence  in  their  profes- 
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sions,  and  to  foim  for  themselvea  a  high  standard  of  moral  excel* 
leoce.  The  respect.and  affection  manifested  towards  him  by  his 
pupils,  (after  leavmg  College)  whenever  they  visited  New-Haven, 
as  well  as  when  they  met  him  abroad,  was  a  sufficient  reward  for 
all  his  efforts  to  serve  them,  if  he  had  not  found  a  still  higher  re- 
ward in  doing  good.  We  will  only  add,  that  his  pupils  fami- 
liarly spoke  of  mm,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  by  the  most 
honourable  appellation,  ^^  the  touno  man^s  friend.^' 

There  can  be  no  higher  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
imp(xtant  place  which  be  filled,  than  is  furnished  by  the  effects  of 
his  presidency.  Yale  College  was  founded  by  a  number  of  pious 
clergymen  without  property,  who  had  little  to  bestow  upon  it  but 
a  few  books  on  theology.  It  has  always  struggled  forward  through 
great  difficulties  and  embarrassments  for  the  want  of  those  funds 
which  are  iadispensably  necessary  to  its  highest  prosperity.  Those 
at  a  distance,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Institution  but  its  extensive 
reputation,  would  indeed  be  astonished  were  they  told  how  small 
is  the  amount  of  benefactions  which  it  has  received.  The  men  of 
wealth,  in  the  state  where  it  is  situated,  have  not  sufficiently  re- 
alized its  importance  to  bestow  upon  it  their  bounty.  The  state, 
also,  though  at  times  she  has  assisted  it,  has  not  yet  rivalled  the 
munificence  of  h^  neighbours  on  the  North  and  West  towards 
their  seminaries  of  learning.    In  her  public  funds,  she  is,  in  pro* 

E3rtion  to  her  population,  the  richest  state  in  the  Union ;  vet  the 
oUege,  ^emphatically  her  ornament  and  her  glory,  has  out  too 
sparingly  enjoyed  her  patronage.  We  have  already  seen  its 
situation,  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  inducted  into  the  presidency. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  in  his  hands,  and  by  his  unwearied 
aBsiduitv  and  exertions,  and  those  of  his  companions  in  office,  it 
assumea  a  new  appearance.  Its  numbers  increased,  its  discipUne 
was  revived  and  mvigorated,  its  morals  were  purified,  and  its  rela- 
tive character  gready  elevated. 

The  period  during  which  he  presided  over  the  College  was  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  general  sentiment  of  msubordi- 
nation,  growing  out  of  the  political  situation  of  the  civilized  world, 
had  sei^  the  minds  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  High  notions 
of  fi-eedom  and  personal  independence  prevailed  among  all  ages* 
And  the  first  impulse,  to  which  in  many  instances  the  mincb  of 
youths  as  well  as  of  men  Were  disposed  to  yield,  was  resistanct 
to  authority*  Many  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning  have  wit- 
nessed its  effects  in  scenes  of  riot  and  insurrection,  which  have,  for 
the  time,  subverted  their  authority,  and  destroyed  their  usefulness. 
Yale  College  wholly  escaped  these  evils.  rTo  general  combina- 
tion of  the  students  to  resist  its  government,  ever  occurred  during 
his  presidency.  This  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  the  President  and  his  associates  in  office.  He  weU 
knew  that  the  tranquillity  of  such  an  institution  must  depend  on  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  students,  and  the  steady  watchfulness 
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of  its  officers.  Deeply  res^d  in  the  human  character,  and  empha- 
tically so  in  the  character  of  young  men,  he  foresaw  the  approaches 
of  the  storm  which  so  extensively  prevailed,  and  provided  in  season 
the  means  of  defence  and  secunty.  On  every  occasion  of  this 
kind,  he  derived  the  utmost  benefit  from  one  trait  of  his  character, 
his  energy^  a  trait  which  no  man  ever  possessed  in  a  more  emi- 
nent degree*  His  decision  and  iofiexibihty  to  his  purpose  cannot 
be  surpassed* 

At  the  conunencement  of  his  presidency,  the  professorship  of 
theology  was  vacant.  The  Corporation  proposed  to  appoint  him, 
in  form,  to  the  office.  For  the  first  ten  years,  he  would  consent  to 
none  but  an  annual  appointment.  In  1805,  it  was  made  perma- 
nent. During  the  whole  period,  he  preached  twice  every  Sabbath, 
with  almost  no  assistance  fix)m  his  brethren,  and  very  rarely  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  exchange  with  the  neighbouring  clergy. 
Early  in  tne  year  following  his  induction,  he  commenced  the  deli- 
very of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation. 
This  was  no  part  of  the  duties  of  either  office ;  but,  owing  to  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  infideUty  in  the  country  at  that  period,  he 
viewed  it  as  necessary  to  guard  his  pupils  against  the  contagion. 
These  lectures  were  not  written  out;  the  weak  state  of  his  eyes 
forbad  his  employing  them  for  such  a  purpose.  After  collecting 
materials  for  about  fifty,  the  same  difficulty  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist, and  prevented  him  firom  delivering  even  the  whole  of  that  num- 
ber. They  were  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  were  listened  to  with 
sreat  interest.  Had  not  the  battle  with  Infidelity  been  fought,  and 
tne  victory  won,  we  should  regret,  still  more  than  we  now  do,  that 
they  were  left  unfinished.  No  one,  not  personally  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  can  realize  how  great,  at  this  period,  were  his  sufferings 
from  weakness  of  sight.  For  years  it  was  widi  extreme  difficulty 
that  he  could  read  or  write  even  a  sentence.  He  was  greatly 
alarmed,  for  a  long  period,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
gtUta  serena.  Repeatedly  the  pressure  on  the  brain  was  so  great 
as  to  produce  momentary  blindness,  and  obviously  to  threaten  . 
apoplexy.  Occasionally,  for  weeks  together,  the  anguish  of  his 
eyes  was  so  intense  that  it  required  powerful  exertion  to  draw  off 
his  mind  to  any  other  object.  And  often,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  sleep,  he  has  risen  from  his  bed,  and,  to  promote  a  free  perspi- 
ration, has  walked  for  miles  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  professor  of  divinity,  he  early 
began  to  deHver  the  lectures  in  these  volumes.  '  His  practice  was 
to  preach  one  on  the  morning  of  each  Sabbath  in  term  time.  By 
this  arrangement  he  finished  the  course  once  in  four  years.  Thus 
each  student,  who  completed  his  regular  collegiate  period,  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  whole  series.  He  first  conceived  the  plan 
of  the  work  at  Greenfield.  While  there,  he  completed  it  in  snort 
notes  in  about  one  hundred  sermons,  and  delivered  them  twice  to 
his  people  before  his  removal.    At  New-Haven,  he  twice  went 
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through  with  them  in  the  same  state ;  frequently,  however,  adding 
to  their  number,  and  altering  their  arrangement. 

In  1805,  when  he  was  permanently  appointed  Professor  of  The- 
ology, the  Corporation  allowed  him  mty  pounds  per  annum  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis.  Though  the  compensation  was  trifling,  yet 
the  place  was  coveted,  and  regularly  applied  for,  a  length  oi  dme 
before  it  became  vacant*  He  began  immediately  to  write  out  these 
Lectures ;  and  wrote  one  a  week  during  term  time,  or  forty  a  year 
until  they  were  completed.  If  not  prevented,  he  commenced  this 
task  on  Monday  morning.  His  progress  depended,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  casual  interruptions,  on  the  rapidity  of  the  amanuensis  ; 
woich  always  fell  short  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  dictated. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  sermon  was  finished  in  a  single  day ; 
usually  in  the  course  of  the  second  day.  The  remainder  of  the 
week  was  employed  in  writing  his  Travels,  and  Occasional  Ser- 
mons. When  interrupted  by  company,  if  propriety  did  not  forbid, 
he  would  proceed  with  two  trains., of  thought  by  the  hour  together ; 
conversing  with  the  company,  and  also  dictating  to  the  amanuensis. 

By  a  standing  rule  of  the  College,  the  President  annually  de- 
fivers  a  valedictory  sermon,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement, to  the  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Perhaps 
no  part  of  his  clerical  labours  excited  more  pubhc  attention,  or 
were  listened  to  with  a  livelier  interest,  than  the  sermons  dehvered 
on  these  occasions. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  to  revise  Dr.  Watts'  version  of  die  Psalms ;  to  ver- 
sify such  as  he  had  omitted ;  and  to  make  a  selection  of  Hymns 
suited  to  the  general  purposes  of  public  worship.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1800,  and  laid  before  a  joint  committee  of  that  body 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  by  whom 
it  was  approved,  and  reconunended  to  the  use  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  the  performance  of  this  difficult  task,  he  made  alterations,  of  more 
or  less  consequence,  in  a  considerable  number  of  Dr.  Watts' 
Psalms ;  and  composed  thirty-three  entire  psalms,  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  lines. 

From  the  time  he  recovered  his  health,  after  the  severe  attack 
of  colic  already  mentioned,  he  habituated  himself  to  a  steady  course 
of  vigorous  bodily  exercise.  While  at  Greenfield,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  ms  avocations,  he  walked,  and  rode  on  horseback, 
extensively ;  apd  constandy  cultivated  a  lar^e  firuit  and  kitchen 
garden  witn  his  own  hands.  For  this  parficuiar  species  of  labour 
ne  had  a  high  relish.  His  garden  was  distinguished  for  its  beauty 
and  its  productiveness :  for  the  excellence  of  its  vegetables,  the 
abundance  and  delicacy  of  its  firuits,  and  the  choice  variety  of  its 
flowers.  Nor  ()id  the  habit  cease  with  him  after  his  removal  to 
New-Haven.  He  there  pursued  the  same  course — ^making  it  his 
constant  practice,  through  the  whole  season  for  gardening,  to  work 
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at  le&Bt  an  hour  every  morning  before  breakfast.  In  other  parts 
of  the  year,  he  walked  much  a^  daily ;  rode  frequently ;  and  often 
in  the  winter,  when  no  other  mode  of  exercise  was  convenient,  he 
would  cut  his  firewood.  On  this  subject  he  exhibited  the  strictest 
uniformity  and  perseverance ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example 
inculcated  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  a  similar  course,  nith 
reference,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  same  object,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  commenced  journeying  on  horseback,  or  in  a  sulky,  du^ 
rine  the  College  vacations,  particularly  in  May  and  September. 
This  practice  he  continued  through  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  ex- 
cept tne  last  year ;  when  he  was  severely  attacked  by  the  disease 
by  which  it  was  terminated*  In  these  various  journeys,  it  is  com« 
puted  that  he  rode  about  twenty  thousand  miles.  His  excursions 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  New-England  states,  and  the  state  of 
New- York.  He  experienced  the  highest  gratification  firom  the 
beauties  of  scenery ;  and  scarcely  a  spot  can  be  named  within 
those  limits,  where  those  beauties  are  to  be  found  m  high  perfection, 
which  he  did  not  visit  and  describe.  For  his  own  amusement,  he 
took  notes  of  the  most  material  occurrences  of  his  several  journeys ; 
and  afterwards  wrote  them  out,  for  the  ^tification  of  his  family. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  collecting  materials,  firom  time 
to  time,  tor  one  or  more  volumes  of  travels ;  in  which  should  be 
comprised,  not  only  an  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  mountains,  ri- 
vers, scenery,  curiosities,  and  general  face  of  the  country  over 
which  he  passed,  but  of  the  state  of  society,  of  manners,  morals, 
literature,  and  religion;  the  mstitutions,  civil,  Uterary,  and  reU- 
gious ;  and  the  character  of  the  governments  and  laws,  of  the 
abovementioned  states.  To  the  performance  of  this  task  he  was 
gready  prompted  by  the  very  unfair  and  iUiberal  accounts,  which  are 
given  of  us  by  foreigners,  who  have  done  liitle  else  than  caricature 
both  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  In  his  opinion,  also,  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  mis  country,  which 
would  render  its  history  interesting  to  the  philosopher,  the  states- 
man, and  the  Christian.  These  curcumstances  arose  from  the  sin- 
gular character  and  romantic  history  of  the  aborigines ;  firom  the 
recent  date  of  its  settlement  by  civihzed  inhabitants ;  from  the  cha- 
racter, views,  and  historv,  of  its  first  setders ;  bom  the  advance- 
ments it  had  made  in  wealUi,  science,  the  arts ;  the  character  of  its 
government,  laws,  and  institutions ;  and,  in  short,  firom  its  progress 
m  all  the  great  objects  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community,  in 
the  course  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

On  these  journeys  he  visited  great  numbers  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  tracts  of  countiy  over 
which  he  travelled ;  and  derived,  fixMn  his  conversation  with  them, 
a  great  collection  of  facts  relative  to  the  general  state  of  morals, 
manners,  and  religion.  The  information  thus  gained  was  arranged, 
reduced  to  writing,  and  prepared  for  publication :  the  whole  form- 
ing materials  for  three  octavo  volumes.    It  is  believed,  by  those 
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irho  have  had  an  opportdnity  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  that  no 
woriL  has  appearea  which  contains  so  much  correct  information 
concerning  tne  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  as  this.  It  iai  also  be* 
Keyed  that,  should  it  ever  be  published,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  re* 
deeming  our  national  character  from  the  abuse  and  calunmies  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  it  by  fbrei^  trayellers* 

These  ioumeys  also  enabled  lum  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
great  numoers  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  persons  of  a  religious 
character,  in  the  states  through  which  he  trayelled ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.  This  informa- 
tion  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  him,  both  as  it  respected  his  fttU 
ings  and  his  pursuits*  By  these  means,  and  by  his  extensive  cor* 
respondence,  he  became  possessed  of  more  knowledge,  general  and 
local,  of  the  religious  state  and  interests  of  the  country,  man  almost 
any  other  man ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  this  knowledge,  he  was  able  to 
originate,  and  still  oftener  to  ^d,  the  execution  of  very  numerous 
and  extensive  schemes  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

To  enumerate  the  various  literary,  charitable,  and  pious  institu- 
tions,  which  he  was  active  in  founding,  or  promoting,  would  be  a 
laborious  employment.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  may  be  men* 
tioned.  By  nis  exertions  and  influence,  aided  by  those  of  distin- 
guished men  around  him,  ^^  The  Conkecticut  Acabeict  of  Akts 
Aim  Sciences"  was  established.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1 799 ; 
and  the  association  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  that 
state  in  October  of  the  samie  year.  One  of  the  great  objects  in 
view  was,  to  procure  a  Statistical  Account  of  Connecticut.  This 
he  had  nmch  at  heart,  and  flattered  himself  be  should  be  able  to 
accomplish.  For  this  purpose,  the  Academy  printed  and  distribu« 
led  a  hst  of  inquiries  to  men  of  intelUgence,  throughout  the  state, 
and  to  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  assist  in  Sie  execution  of 
the  plan.  Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  he  wrote  the 
account  of  New-Haven  at  an  early  date,  which  the  Academy  after- 
wards pubUshed.  Accounts  of  a  few  other  towns  were  furnished 
by  odier  gendemen.  But,  as  it  proved  less  easy  than  he  imagin* 
ed,  to  obtsdn  the  performance  of  a  task  attended  with  some  labour 
and  no  profit,  the  business  languished  in  hands  hr  less  occupied 
than  his  own,  and  the  principal  object  was  never  accompUshed. 

He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  estabUshment,  ana  the  exer* 
tions,  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut ;  an  institution  pre* 
eminent  in  this  cotmtry  for  its  zeal  and  success  in  the  great  cause 
far  the  promotion  of  wluch  it  was  founded.  To  its  funds,  also,  he 
was  a  libeial  contributor — Shaving  devoted  to  their  mcrcase  the  pro- 
f  ts  of  his  edition  of  the  psalms  and  h^mns  sold  in  that  state.  The 
amount  of  mmieys  received  from  this  source,  by  the  Society,  ex- 
ceeded one  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Society  for  Foreign  Missions, 
established  in  the  year  1809,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  and  until 
his  death  was  one  of  its  active  and  influential  officers. 
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Such  was  the  fact,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Andover,  in  that  state*  From  its  commencement,  he  was  one  of 
the  visiters  of  that  school,  and  annually  attended  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  great  en^gedness  and  punctuaUty.  For  it,  his  labours, 
his  counsels,  and  his  prayers,  were  ever  ready ;  and  in  its  pros- 
perity he  was  not  less  interested  than  in  that  of  the  College  ov^ 
which  he  presided* 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
sublime  charity  that  has  ever  engaged  the  attention,  or  drawn  forth 
the  exertions  and  the  wealth  of  the  pious  and  benevolent — ^^  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society'' — it  was  the  ardent  wish  of 
President  Dwight,  to  see  a  nmilar  institution  established  in  the 
United  States.  Although  a  friend  and  promoter  of  smaller  and 
more  circumscribed  institutions,  he  viewed  the  subject  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a  National 
Society  would  be  much  more  efficient,  and  far  more  extensively 
useful*  Althoueh  he  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  being  pre- 
sent at  the  establishment  of  ^^  The  American  Bible  Society,"  du- 
ring the  last  year  of  his  life ;  yet  it  was  an  object  which  not  only  met 
wim  his  cordial  approbation,  but  had  the  benefit  of  his  warmest 
encouragement,  and  his  earnest  prayers ;  and  it  was  a  consoling 
consideration  to  him  that  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished,  and 
making  rapid  progress  towards  extensive  usefulness  and  re- 
spectability* 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  institutions,  a  long  list  of  more  con- 
fined, but  active  and  operative  societies,  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  piety  and  charity,  had  the  benefit  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  patronage*  According  to  his  resources, 
he  contributed  largely  and  cheerfully ;  his  services  he  rendered  to 
an  extent  rarely  equalled  in  this  country ;  and  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  their  usefulness  and  success,  he  was  never  weary* 

Tliroughout  his  whole  ministerial  hfe,  and  especially  while  head 
of  the  College,  he  was  resorted  to  by  clergymen,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  for  his  advice  and  counsel  on  the  subject 
of  their  professional  concerns*  Vacant  parishes  applied  to  him  for 
his  assistance  in  procuring  ministers*  in  all  associations  of  the 
clergy,  local  and  general,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  ac- 
tive and  influential;  able  in  devising,  and  firm  in  accomplishing 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  reUgion,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
community*  His  services  were  extensively  sought  as  a  peacema- 
ker, in  removing  difficulties  between  ministers  and  their  people, 
and  in  restoring  harmony  in  churches*  Applications  for  private 
teachers,  and  instructers  of  public  schools,  from  almost  au  parts 
of  the  United  States,  were  made  to  him  in  immense  numbers*  The 
infant  seminaries  of  our  country  often  requested  his  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  their  presidents,  professors,  and  tutors*  These  various 
applications,  not  only  occupied  much  of  his  time,  but  subjected 
him  to  a  laborious  correspondence,  and  to  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
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pense.  Yet  bis  ardent  desire  to  do  eood,  by  improving  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  by  diffusing  valuable  knowleage,  by  advancing 
the  literary  character  of  the  country,  and  by  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church  of  Christ,  rendered  these  gratuitous  services 
lor  others  not  irksome,  but  pleasant. 

During  the  period  of  his  presidency,  he  was  often  called  to 
preach,  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished mdividuals,  and  on  other  pubHc  and  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. Many  of  these  sermons  were  printed.  The  following 
is  a  catalogue  of  these  productions,  ana  of  various  others  of  a 
different  character  published  during  that  period. 

In  1797,  he  published  two  Discourses  on  the  nature  and  danger 
of  Infidel  Philosophy,  addressed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bacca- 
laureate in  Yale  College. — ^And  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D. 

In  1 798,  a  Sermon,  entitled  ^^  The  Duty  of  Americans  at  the  pre- 
sent Crisis,^'  delivered  at  New-Haven,  on  the  4th  of  July  in  that 
year. 

In  1800,  a  Discourse  on  the  character  of  Washington. 

In  1801,  a  Discourse  on  some  events  of  the  last  century. 

In  1804,  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  6.  Marsh. 

In  1805,  a  Sermon  on  Duelling. 

I^  1808,  a  Sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  Theoloeical  Institution 
in  Andover,  and  the  ordination  ot  the  Rev.  Eli^ialet  Pearson, 
D.  D. 

In  1809,  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull. 

In  1810,  a  Charity  Sermon,  preached  at  New^Haven. 

In  1813,  The  Dignity  and  Excellence  of  the  Gospel — a  Dis- 
course delivered  at  me  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Nathamel  W.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  Discourse,  m  two  parts,  on  the  Public  Fast,  in  the  same  year. 

A  Discourse,  in  two  parts,  on  the  National  Fast,  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1813,  a  Sermon,  before  the  American  Board  of  Conunission- 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Observations  on  Language,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  ofSciences,  in  1816. 

An  Essay  on  Light,  also  published  by  that  Institution  the  same 
year. 

In  the  yeiars  1810,  1811,  1813,  and  1816,  he  published  several 
important  articles  in  two  religious  periodical  publications  in  New- 
England. 

In  every  situation  in  life.  President  Dwight  was  distinguished  for 
hospitality.  At  New-Haven  he  was  still  more  liable  to  company 
than  at  Greenfield ;  and  very  few  men,  in  any  profession,  or  em- 
ployment, in  that  state,  ever  entertained  more,  and  no  one  with 
more  absolute  kindness  and  hberaUty.    A  great  proportion  of  re- 
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spectable  strangers,  almost  all  clerrymen  and  persons  of  a  reli^out 
cnaracter,  visitine  or  passing  through  that  town,  were  desirous  of 
Ijeine  introducecf  to  nim.  It  is  believed  that  very  few,  who  en« 
joyed  th  opportunity,  ever  left  him  without  being  gratified  with 
the  interview.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  importance  of  hit 
avocations,  he  was  never  unprepared  to  entertain  strangers,  or  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

Twice,  during  his  presidency,  the  Corporation  thought  it  expe* 
dient  to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  College  to  the  legislature  9 
and  to  show  that  body  the  extreme  inconvenience  under  which  it 
laboured,  for  the  want  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the  students* 
They  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  number  were  obliged  to  take  rooms  in  the  town ;  and,  of 
course,  were  placed  out  of  the  immediate  inspection,  and  control, 
of  its  officers : — a  state  of  things  almost  necessarily  productive  of 
evil  to  the  Institution.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Board' to  present  their  statement.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
these  applications  were  unsuccessful.  On  both  these  tKcasions, 
his  adoress  to  that  honourable  body  was  universally  admired  as 
a  distinguished  specimen  of  forensic  eloouence.  It  drew,  from  all 
who  heard  it,  the  strongest  expression  ot  applause. 

But  notwithstanding  ue  failure  of  these  applications,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  College  was  extended,  and  its  numbers  increased,  be- 
yond all  former  example.  Though  in  want  of  the  requisite  build* 
ugs,  though  chiefly  destitute  of  funds  and  of  patronage,  it  still  flour 
risned ;  and  was  considered,  throughout  the  country,  as  mferior  to 
no  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Students  from  every 
part  of  the  Union  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  from  some  of  the 
southern  states,  a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  number  who  were 
educated  at  the  north.  The  College  thus  derived,  firom  the  ta- 
lents and  exertions  of  its  government,  that  reputation  and  advan* 
ta^e,  for  which  it  ou^ht,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  liberahty  of  the  state. 

By  such  long  continued  and  unintermitted  application  to  literary 
and  scientifical  pursuits,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  his  constitution  would  have  begun  to  experi- 
ence  some  marks  of  decay  and  infirmity.  Such,  however,  was* 
not  the  fact.  The  re^larity  of  his  habits,  his  temperate  manner 
of  living,  and  the  uniform  course  of  exercise  which  he  pursued ; 
all  united  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  render  him,  at  that 
age,  more  active  and  energetic  than  most  men  of  forty.  No  ap- 
parent declension  was  discernible  in  the  powers  either  of  his  body 
or  his  mind.  His  understanding  was  as  vigorous,  his  imagination 
as  lively,  and  his  industry  and  exertions  as  uniform  and  efficient, 
as  they  had  been  at  any  former  period.  In  September,  1815,  he 
undertook  a  journey  into  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New<* 
STork.  When  he  reached  Catskill,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  with  the  same  views,  and 
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for  the  same  purposes,  aa  he  had  visited  so  many  similar  objects 
in  New-England.  After  travelling  westward  as  far  as  Hamilton 
CoUe^9  he  relinquished  the  idea  of  proceeding  farther  in  his  jour- 
ney, m  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  roaos,  which  had  been 
rendered  extremely  heavy  and  disagreeable  by  the  extraordinary 
equinoctial  storm  of  that  year.  As  usual,  he  preached  every  Sab- 
bath on  that  journey,  and  was  thought  by  his  niends  never  to  have 
discovered  mcH^  force  of  intellect,  or  higher  powers  of  eloquence, 
than  on  these  occasions.  This  was  the  last  journey  that  be  ever 
made.  On  the  meeting  of  College  in  October,  he  resumed  his 
customary  labours  m  the  chapel,  and  in  the  recitation-room,  and 
performed  them  with  his  usual  ^vigour,  until  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary; when  he  was  seised  with  the  first  threatening  attack  of  the 
disease  to  which  he  finally  became  a  victim,  liiat  attack  was 
severe  and  painful,  to  a  degree  of  which  those  who  did  not  witness 
it  can  have  no  conception.  It  made  rapid  and  fearful  ravages  in 
a  constitution  which  nad  increased  in  strength  and  firmness  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  which  promised,  to  human  expectation, 
to  last  to  a  '^  good  old  age."  His  patience,  as  well  as  his  faith, 
were  now  brought  to  a  most  severe  and  heart-searching  test.  The 
pain  -vriiich  he  endured,  and  endured  with  unyielding  fortitude, 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  description.  For  several  weeks,  during 
the  month  of  April,  scarcely  any  hopes  were  entertained,  either 
by  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  physicians,  of  his  recovery.  Amidst 
all  his  suflferin^,  not  a  mimnur,  not  a  repining  expression,  escaped 
firom  Ins  lips.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and  hid  reason  un- 
clouded. Patience  under  suffering,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  were  exhibited  by  him  in  the  most  stnldng  and  exemplary 
manner,  fitxn  day  to  day.  His  conversation  was  the  conversation 
of  a  Christian,  not  only  firee  fit)m  complaint,  but,  at  times,  cheerful 
and  animated ;  his  prayers  were  fervent,  but  full  of  humility,  sub- 
nussion,  and  hope. 

At  the  end  ot  twelve  weeks  his  disease  assumed  a  more  favour- 
able appearance.  By  surgical  aid,  he  gained  a  partial  relief  firom 
his  distress ;  and  his  constitutional  energy,  still  unbroken,  raised 
the  hopes  of  his  firiends  that  he  might  recover.    He  was  unable  to 

5 reach  in  the  chapel  until  after  the  May  vacation.  On  the  3d  of 
une,  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  a  sermon,  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion durine  his  sickness,  from  Psalm  xciv.  17, 18,  19 :  "  Unless  the 
Lord  haa  been  my  helpj  my  s<nJ  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence* 
When  I  said,  My  foot  stippeth}  thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  held  me  tp, 
h  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me,  thy  comforts  delight  my 
soid.'^^  After  a  pertinent  and  solemn  introduction,  and  an  allusion 
to  his  own  sickness  and  sufferings,  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
he  had  recendy  been  placed,  and  the  litde  probability  there  was, 
for  a  time,  that  he  should  recover,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  practical 
use  (rf*  the  doctrine,  and  the  subject.  The  scene  was  peculiarly 
impressive  and  affecting.  In  no  instance,  during  his  presidency, 
Vol.  L  5 
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until  then,  had  he  been  kept  from  his  pulpit  by  sicknegs,  or  any 
other  cause.  The  change  m  his  countenance  and  general  appear- 
ance, was  great  and  alarming.  The  plan  of  the  discourse  was 
new,  the  thoughts  were  deeply  interesting,  the  language  plain,  but 
forcible,  the  manner  of  delivery  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
mind  can  scarcely  imagine  a  case  in  which  an  audience,  comprised 
of  youths,  full  of  feeling,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  reputation  and 
happiness,  <* would  be  more  deeply  affected  than  this  must  have 
been,  when  hearing  from  the  lips  of  their  revered  pastor  and  teacher 
the  following  truths,  on  the  true  duiracter  of  voorldly  good : 

''To  him  who  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  the  verge 
of  eternity,  who  retains  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  is  disposed  to  serious  contemplation,  all  these 
things  become  mightily  changed  in  their  appearance.  To  the  eye 
of  such  a  man,  their  former  alluring  aspect  vanishes,  and  they  are 
seen  in  a  new  and  far  different  light. 

''  Like  others  of  our  race,  I  have  relished  several  of  these  things, 
w^ith  at  least  the  common  attachment.  Particularly,  I  have  coveted 
reputation,  and  influence,  to  a  degree  which  I  am  unable  to  justify. 
Nor  have  I  been  insensible  to  other  earthly  gratifications ;  either  to 
such  as,  when  enjoyed  with  moderation,  are  innocent ;  or,  such  as 
cannot  be  pursued  without  sin. 

''  But  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  all  these 
things  were  vanishing  from  my  sight.  Had  they  been  really  valua- 
ble m  any  suppDsable  degree,^their  value  was  gpne.  They  could 
not  relieve  me  from  pain ;  they  could  not  restore  the  to  health ; 
they  could  not  prolong  my  life  ;  they  could  promise  me  no  good  in 
the  life  to  come.    What  then  were  these  things  to  me  ? 

— ^"  A  person,  circumstanced  in  the  manner  which  has  been  spe- 
cified, must  necessarily  regard  these  objects,  however  harmless,  or 
even  useful,  they  may  be  supposed  in  their  nature,  as  having  been 
hostile  to  his  peace,  and  pernicious  to  his  well-being.  In  all  his 
attachment  to  them,  in  all  his  pursuit  of  them,  it  is  impossible  for 
him.  to  fail  of  perceiving,  that  he  forgot  the  interests  of  his  soul,  and 
the  commands  of  his  Maker ;  became  regardless  of  his  duty,  and 
his  salvation ;  and  hazarded,  for  dross  and  dirt,  the  future  enjoy- 
ment of  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
that  in  the  most  unlimited  possession  of  them,  the  soul  would  have 
been  beggared,  and  undone ;  that  the  gold  of  the  world  would  not 
have  made  him  rich ;  nor  its  esteem  honourable ;  nor  its  favour 
happy.  For  this  end  he  will  discover,  that  nothing  will  suffice  but 
treasure  laid  up  in  heaven ;  the  loving-kindness  of  God ;  and  the 
blessings  of  life  eternal. 

"  Let  me  exhort  you,  my  young  friends,  now  engaged  in  the  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  worldly  enjoyments,  to  believe,  that  you  will  one 
day  see  them  in  the  very  light  in  which  they  have  been  seen  by  me. 
The  attachment  to  them  which  you  so  strongly  feel,  is  unfounded, 
vain,  full  of  danger,  and  fraught  with  ruin.     You  will  one  day  view 
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them  from  a  dying  bed.  There,  should  you  retain  your  reason, 
they  will  appear  as  they  really  are.  They  will  then  be  seen  to 
have  two  totally  opposite  faces.  Of  these  you  have  hitherto  seen 
but  one:  that,  gay,  beautiful,  and  alluring,  as  it  now  appears, 
will  then  be  hidden  from  your  sight ;  and  another,  which  you  have 
not  seen,  deformed,  odious,  and  dreadful,  will  stare  you  in  the  face, 
and  fill  you  with  amazement  and  bitterness.  No  longer  pretended 
fnends,  and  real  flatterers :  they  will  unmask  themselves,  and  ap- 
pear only  as  tempters,  deceivers,  and  enemies,  who  stood  between 
you  and  heaven ;  persuaded  you  to  forsake  your  God,  and  cheated 
you  out  of  eternal  Ufe." 

^But  no  acts  of  obedience  will  then  appear  to  youlo  have  me- 
rited, in  any  sense,  acceptance  with  God.  In  this  view,  those  acts 
of  my  life  concerning  which  I  entertained  the  best  hopes,  which  I 
was  permitted  to  entertain ;  those,  which  to  me  appeared  the  least 
exceptionable,  were  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing.  The  mercy 
of  CUmI,  as  exercised  towards  our  lost  race  through  the  all-sufficient 
and  glorious  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  yielded  me  the  only 
foun£uion  of  hope  for  good  beyond  the  grave.  During  the  long 
continuation  of  my  disease,  as  I  was  always,  except  when  in  pa- 
roxysms of  suifenng,  in  circumstances  entirely  fitted  for  solemn 
contemplation,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  survey  this  most  inte- 
restiDg  of  all  subjects  on  every  side.  As  the  result  of  all  my  in- 
vestigations, let  me  assure  you,  and  that  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Eternal  World,  Confidence  in  the  RiglUeousness  of  Christ, 
IS  the  only  foundation  furnished  by  earth,  or  heaven,  upon  which, 
when  you  are  about  to  leave  this  world,  you  can  safely,  or  willingly, 
rest  the  everlasting  life  of  your  souls.  To  trust  upon  any  thing 
else,  will  be  to  feed  upon  the  tmndy  and  sup  up  tlie  east  wind.  You 
will  then  be  at  the  door  of  eternity ;  will  be  hastening  to  the  pre- 
sence of  your  Judge  ;  will  be  just  ready  to  give  up  your  account 
of  the  deeds  done  vn  the  body ;  will  be  preparing  to  hear  the  final 
sentence  of  acquittal  or  condemnation  ;  and  will  stand  at  the  gate 
of  heaven  or  of  hell.  In  these  amazing  circumstances  you  will 
infinitely  need — ^let  me  persuade  you  to  believe,  and  to  feel,  that 
you  will  infinitely  need — a  firm  foundation,  on  which  you  may  stand, 
and  from  which  you  will  never  be  removed.  There  is  no  other 
such  foundation,  but  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Then  you  will  believe, 
then  you  will  feel,  that  there  is  no  other.  The  world,  stable  as  it 
now  seems,  will  then  be  sliding  away  from  unde^  your  feet.  All 
'  earthly  things,  on  which  you  have  so  confidently  reposed,  will  re- 
cede and  vanish.  To  what  will  you  then  betake  yourselves  for 
safety  ?- 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  same  year,  the  General  Association  of 
Connecticut  met  at  New-Haven.  It  was  a  meeting  of  unusual  in- 
terest, and  he  was  able  to  be  present  during  most  of  their  delibera- 
tions. He  rejoiced  to  see  the  actual  estabhshment  of  the  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  of  that  state  for  building  up  its  waste  churches ; 
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in  forming  the  plan  of  which,  he  chcerftiUy  lent  his  asaistance. 
The  year  preceding  was  eminently  distinguished  for  revivals  of 
religion ;  and  he  Ustened^  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  ioy  and 
gratitude,  to  the  account  of  this  glorious  work  of  God.  After  the 
recital,  the  Eucharist  was  celebrated ;  and  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand communicants,  including  about  seventy  clergymen,  received 
the  elements.  He  was  invited  by  the  Association  to  break  the 
bread.  Though  pale  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  obviously 
exhausted  by  strong  emotion,  he  consented.  His  prayer  on  that 
occasion  was  eminendy  humble,  spiritual,  and  heavenly.  It  anni- 
hilated the  distance  between  the  Cnurch  in  heaven  and  the  Church 
around  him;  and,  for  the  moment,  they  were  together.  The  ad- 
dress, which  blended  the  affecting  considerations  customarilv 
growing  out  of  the  sacrament,  with  others  derived  firom  the  tn- 
umphs.  of  the  cross  to  which  they  had  iust  been  listening,  left  an 
impression  on  the  audience  which  probaoly  will  not  disappear  but 
with  life* 

Although  the  disease  with  which  President  Dwight  was  afflicted, 
and  by  wnich  his  life  had  been  so  seriously  threatened,  was  not 
removed ;  yet  the  severity  of  it  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  he  was 
able,  through  the  summer,  to  preach  steadily  in  the  chapel,  to  hear 
the  recitations  of  the  senior  class,  and  to  attend  to  a  class  of  theo- 
logical students  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  under  his  direction. 
Still,  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  pass  a  day,  without  resorting  re- 
peatedly to  the  surgical  operation,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had  in 
the  first  instance  ^ined  relief  from  his  excruciating  distress.  But 
his  mind  was  not  idle  during  the  intervals  of  his  professional  and 
official  labours.  In  addition  to  the  seitnon  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  wrote,  during  this  season,  several  essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Divine  Revelation,  derived  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
ai>d  on  other  subjects — the  whole  forming  matter  for  a  considera- 
ble volume.  Tne  last  of  these  essays  was  finished  three  days 
before  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  latter  half  of  a  poem  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  lines — a  work  of  the  imagination,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is,  a  contest  between  Genius  and  CcNnmon  Sense,  on 
their  comparative  merits — ^the  question  referred  to  and  decided  by 
Truth,  rie  had  projected  a  series  of  essavs  on  moral  and  literary 
subjects,  under  tne  tide  of  "  The  Frimd^^  to  be  published  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spectator,  once  a  week,  in  a  half  sheet.  Several 
numbers  were  written,  as  an  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself,  by  the  experiment,  how  many  he  could  compose  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  without  interfering  with  his  other  duties.  He  had 
also  projected  a  periodical  pubucation,  to  combine  the  common 
characteristics  of  a  Review  and  Magazine,  but  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  plan  than  any  single  work  of  the  kind  tnat  has  appeared 
in  this  country,  or  eveA  in  Europe.  A  prospectus  of  this  publica- 
tion he  had  drawn  up;  and  it  was  his  determination,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  and  his  health  such  as  would  admit  of  it,  to  have 
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coBunenced  it  without  delay;  enga^g  himself  to  furnish  one 
quarter  of  the  oridnal  matter  in  every  number.  It  was,  however, 
apparent  to  his  mends,  and  probablv  to  himself,  that  unless  he 
should  succeed  in  gaining  relief  from  the  disease  which  hung  about 
turn,  his  constitution,  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  was,  must  in  Uie  end 
give  waj  to  such  uninterrupted  pain  and  suffering.  His  patience 
and  fortitude,  and  even  his  cheerfulness,  did  not  forsake  him;  but 
fearfol  inroads  were  daily  making  upon  his  strength.  His  mind 
did  not  lose  its  activity  or  its  vigour;  but  his  flesh  and  strength 
daily  wasted  so  rapidly  away,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
be  could  survive  many  renewed  attacks  of  the  distress  which  his 
disease  occasioned.  He  presided  at  the  Commencement,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  performed  the  ordinary  duties  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  six  weeks  vacation,  his  health  appeared  to  amend :  and 
he  was  able  usuaUy  to  attend  church,  and  to  walk  out  occasionally 
during  the  week.  On  the  sixth  of  October,  he  preached  all  day, 
and  administered  the  sacrament  in  one  of  the  churches  in  the  town; 
and  in  the  other,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  before  the  executive 
and  the  great  part  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  he  bore  his  pub- 
lie  solemn  testimony,  in  the  delivery  of  the  CXXI.  sermon  of 
the  following  series,  against  the  unhallowed  law  authorizing  di- 
vorces. 

On  the  third  of  November,  the  second  Sabbath  in  the  term,  he 
preached  in  the  morning  and  administered  the  sacrament.  Those 
who  heard  him  will  long  recoUect  that  his  text  was,  Matt.  v.  16, 
Let  your  l^ht  so  shine  before  tneuj  that  they  may  see  your  good 
»orJc9,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven*  It  was  his  last 
sennon ;  and  the  acmiinistration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  fol^ 
lowed  i^  his  last  public  act  as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

^'^tfaKOugh  the  paleness  of  his  countenance  filled  every  one  with 
anxiety,  it  was  observed,''  say%  Professor  SiUiman,  ^^that  he  ut- 
tered himself  with  his  usual  force  and  animation ;  and  in  perform- 
bg  the  communion-service,  he  appeared  much  softened  and  af- 
fected ;  nor  was  he  sensible  of  uncommon  £attigue  in  consequence 
of  so  long  a  service. 

^  He  berai,  as  usual,  to  hear  the  senior  class ;  and  persevered, 
although  often  with  extreme  inconvenience,  in  hearing  them  at  in- 
tervals, for  three  or  four  weeks.  He  often  came  into  the  recitation* 
room  languid,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself  expressing  his 
inteotion  to  ask  only  a  few  questions,  and  then  retire ;  but,  insen- 
»Uy  kindling  with  his  subject,  his  physical  system  seemed  tempo- 
rarily excited  by  the  action  of  his  mind,  and  he  would  discourse 
with  his  usual  eloquence  and  interest,  and  even  throw  a  chajrm  ot 
spri^itliness  and  brilliancy  ov^  his  communications.  He  met  the 
senior  class,  for  the  last  time,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  37th.  He 
caught  cold,  was  worse  from  the  exertion,  and  (£d  not  go  out  again* 

^lle  still  continued  to  hear  the  theological  class  at  his  house* 
Their  last  recitation  was  only  a  week  before  his  death ;  his  suffer- 
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ings  were  extreme ;  his  deUlitjr  scarcely  permitted  him  to  utter 
himself  at  aU ;  but  again  his  muid  abstracted  itself  from  its  sym* 
pathy  with  an  agonized  frame ;  and  in  a  discourse  of  one  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  reasoned  and  illustrated 
in  the  most  cogent  and  interesting  manner,  and  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  was  his  last  effort  in  his 
delightful  employment  of  instruction*" 

During  his  confinement,  however,  he  was  not  idle ;  his  mind  was 
as  active  as  when  he  was  in  sound  health.  Probably  there  are 
very  few  periods  of  his  life,  of  the  same  length,  in  which  he  wrote 
more  than  from  June  to  December. 

He  continued  in  this  state  of  labour  and  suffering,  until  Tuesday 
the  7th  of  January.  He  had  been  recently  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  his  friends :  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.  of  Hartford,  who 
was  also  his  class-mate ;  and  the  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  in  the  state  of  New- York.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Strong,  he  remarked,  that  the  lights  of 
his  class  were  nearly  extinguished ;  alluding  to  the  death  of  that 

gentleman  and  those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  and 
le  Rev.  David  Ely,  D.  D.  of  Huntington.  With  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, in  addition  to  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between 
them  from  their  youth,  he  had  been  associated,  with  the  utmost 
harmony,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency,  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  College.  On  Tuesday  the 
symptoms  of  his  disease  appeared  more  favourable  than  they  had 
^ne  at  any  time  previous ;  and  his  femily  and  physicians  were 
led  to  entertain  very  strong  hopes  that  it  had  passed  its  crisis,  and 
was  experiencing  a  happv  change.  On  the  following  morning 
however,  as  he  got  out  of  bed,  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  nervous 
affection,  which  shook  his  whole  frame,  and  gave  rise,  in  a  short 
time,  to  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  This  paroxysm  was 
succeeded  by  a  hieh  fever,  and  a  constant  propensity  to  drowsi- 
ness. When  the  physicians  visited  him  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, they  found  it  necessary  to  bleed  hun.  He  continued  strongly 
affected  by  these  various  symptoms  through  the  day.  His  pmse 
was  quick,  his  face  in  some  measure  flushed,  his  brain  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  affected,  and  he  felt  a  continued  drowsiness,  and, 
at  times,  severe  turns  of  pain  from  his  local  disease.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  became  more  wakeful,  and  the  severity  of  his  distress  in- 
creased. In  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  pain,  a  modeMte  quan- 
tity of  hudanum  was  admmistered.  He  did  not  converse  much 
on  Wednesday ;  his  excess  of  suffering,  with  the  affection  of  the 
brain,  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

He  was  restless  a  considerable  part  of  the  night,  but  gamed  an 
hour  or  two  of  sleep,  owing,  prol^bly,  to  the  opiate  which  he  had 
taken.  On  Thursday  morning  he  got  out  of  his  bed,  was  dressed, 
and  sat  in  his  chair  through  the  day.  He  was  not  so  much  inclined 
to  drowsiness  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  frequently  groaned 
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fipom  extreme  pain  and  distress,  and  did  not  enter  much  into  con- 
versation through  the  day*  At  the  same  time,  he  answered  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  with  clearness  and  promptitude ;  inauired  parti- 
cularly of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  they  callea  to  see  him, 
concerning  their  health  and  that  of  their  families,  and  showed  the 
same  affectionate  interest  in  their  welfare,  that  he  had  uniformly 
manifested  through  Ufe«     At  evenine  he  attempted  to  make  his 
usual  family  prayer,  and  proceeded  lor  a  few  minutes  with  clear- 
ness and  propriety ;  but  a  paroxysm  of  pain  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  utterance,  and  he  desisted*    This  was  the'  last  attempt  he 
made  to  pray  in  the  femily. 

Through  Thursday  night,  he  became  more  disturbed  uid  dis- 
tressed, resting  but  litde ;  and  in  the  morning  it  was  apparent, 
from  his  symptoms,  generally,  and  the  ch^ge  of  his  countenance 
and  voice,  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approacmng*  From  the  great 
strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  peculiar  excitement  of  his 
nervous  svstem  caused  by  his  disease,  and  perhaps,  from  the  effect 
which  it  had  produced  upon  his  mind,  it  was  apprehended  by  his 
frunily,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolution*  The 
foct  was,  therefore,  announced  to  him,  accompanied  with  a  sug- 
gestion, that  if  he  had  any  wishes  to  express,  or  directions  to  give, 
with  regard  to  his  worldly  Concerns,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  it  was 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  subject  without  delay*  He  received  the 
intelligence  with  great  calmness;  and,  as  soon  as  his  situation 
would  permit,  proceeded  to  express  his  wishes  on  the  subject* 
Under  the  paroxysms  of*pain,  ms  mind  was  more  prone  to  wan- 
der than  it  had  been  the  two  former  days*  It  recurred,  however, 
to  a  clear  and  unclouded  state,  when  tne  paroxysm  ceased*  At 
short  intervals  through  the  day,  when  he  was  the  most  nearly  fi^e 
from  pain,  he  conversed  on  various  subjects  in  his  usual  manner* 
Subjects  connected  with  the  great  object  of  his  labours,  his  de- 
sires, and  his  pravers  through  life — ^the  out-pouring  of  die  Spirit 
of  God,  revivals  of  religion,  Uie  propagation  of  Christianity,  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures — ^were  not  only  near  his  heart, 
but,  when  mentioned,  kindled  his  feeUngs  and  awakened  his  de- 
votion* A  day  or  two  previous  to  his  being  taken  so  unwell, 
he  had  received  from  the  Rev*  Dr.  Marshman,  at  Serampore,  a 
very  elegant  printed  specimen  of  a  Chinese  translati<Hi  of  the  Scrip- 
tures* On  this  subject,  he  was  peculiarly  interested,  and  express- 
ed himself  feelmdy  and  with  force,  on  the  progress  of  evangelical 
truth  among  the  heathen* 

In  the  course  of  Friday  evening,  at  his  recpiest,  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  episde  to  the  Romans  was  read  to  him*  He  hstened  to  it 
with  great  attention,  remarked  upon  a  mistranslation  in  one  or  two 
places ;  spoke  with  much  fervour  of  pious  emotion  on  the  subject 
of  the  chapter;  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  exclaimed,  ^^  O,  what  a  glo- 
rious apostrophe !"  He  also  made  a  number  of  remarks  on  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  some  of  the  English  divines,  partieu* 
larly  Clark  and  Waterland,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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The  subject  of  his  appoaching  dissolution  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  He  said  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  rery  near.;  that  he  had  yet  a  great  deal  of  strength; 
but  still  it  might  be  so,  as  strong  constitutions  did  sometimes  sud- 
denly rive  way.  Upon  being  reminded  that  his  relirious  Mends 
would  be  gratified  to  learn  his  views  and  feelings  at  me  prospect 
of  death,  he  began  to  make  some  remarks  upon  me  great  and  pre* 
cious  promises  of  the  gospel,  when  he  was  seized  wim  a  paroxysm 
of  distress,  which  prevented  him  fix)m  proceeding.  A  few  hours 
before  his  deftth,  tne  subject  was,  for  the  last  time,  mentioned* 
He  appeared  to  comprehend  the  object  in  view;  and,  though  he 
spoke  with  difficulty,  he  answered,  with  entire  clearness,  that  m  the 
extreme  sickness  with  which  he  was  visited  in  the  spring,  dming 
some  weeks  of  which  he  had  no  expectation  of  recovering,  he 
had  experienced  more  support  and  comfort  fix>m  religion,  and  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  than  he  had  ever  realized  at  any  former 

Seriod  of  his  life.  ^^  Had  I  died  then,  (said  he)  that  feet  would 
oubtless  have  been  considered  as  affording  strong  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  and  reality  of  my  feith;  but,  as  i  recovered,  it  prol^bly 
made  out  Uttle  unpression."  It  was  a  sentiment  often  inculcated 
by  him,  that  it  was  more  safe  to  rely  upon  the  tenor  of  a  person's 
lire,  as  evidence  of  the  true  state  of  his  religious  character,  than 
upon  declarations  made  upon  a  death-bed.  In  the  above-mentioned 
remark,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  alluded  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  intended  that  it  should  apply  to  his  fonner  sentiments. 

After  this,  he  requested  his  brother  to  read  to  him  the  17th  of 
John.  While  listening  to  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O,  what  triumphant  truths !"  Afterwards  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  chapters  were  read  to  him.  He  listened  attentively,  and 
spoke  with  lively  interest  on  various  passages.  His  mind  evi- 
dently wandered  while  the  last  chapter  was  reading,  and  it  was 
not  completed. 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  one  of  his  firiends  observed  to  him, 
that  he  hoped  he  was  able,  in  his  present  situation,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist :  ^^Tkcfwh  twaUc  through  the  vidl^ofthe 
$kad€m  of  dea$hjl  Ml  ftar  no  evu^for  thou  art  with  me — Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  c&mjort  tneJ^^  He  immediately  replied,  '^  I  hope 
so.''  For  several  of  lus  last  hours,  his  organs  of  speech  were  so 
much  affected,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  lie  could  articulate  dis- 
tinctly. Many  of  his  wofds  could  not  be  understood.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt,  that,  during  that  period,  his  mind  was  uncloud- 
ed, and  his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  death  and  heaven.  He  was 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  speaking,  sometimes  in  an 
audible  voice,  ana  sometimes  in  a  whisper.  Kepeated  instances 
occurred,  in  which  his  expressions  were  clearly  understood.  In 
all  of  them,  his  language  was  that  of  prayer  and  adoration.  The 
belief  tluit  he  was  engaged  in  that  delightful  Christian  duty  was 
confirmed,  by  the  peculiarly  solemn  and  devotional  expression  of 
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his  countenance*  His  eyes  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  that  celestial 
world,  whose  gates,  it  is  humbly  trusted,  were  just  opening  to  re- 
ceive his  departing  spirit  into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest,  pre- 
pared for  him  in  his  Father's  house.  That  he  enjoyed  the  use  of 
his  reason  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was  satis&ctorily 
mahifested  by  his  answer  to  one  of  tus  friends,  who  was  sitting  by 
him,  and  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  him.  Upon  which,  he  imme- 
'  diately  turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  said,  ^^  Yes,''  with  so  much  distinctness,  as  to  satisfy  those 
who  were  present  that  he  perfecdy  understood  the  question,  and 
the  answer* 

He  did  not  appear,  for  several  hours  previous  to  his  de^th,  to 
suffer  much  pain ;  but  continued  to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter, 
until  a  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  11th  of  January,  when  he  expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan* 

The  death  of  President  Dwight  spread  a  deep  and  general  sor- 
row, not  only  through  the  state,  but  through  New-England,  and 
extensively  through  the  Union*    Beloved  by  relatives,  esteemed 
by  his  fiiends,  revered  by  his  pupils,  and  highly  honoured  by  his 
countrymen,  his  loss  was  universally  considered  as  a  mat  pubhc, 
as  well  as  private  calamity*    In  the  city  where  he  had  so  long  re- 
sided, and  where  his  worth  was  universally  acknowledged,  he  was 
sincerely  and  feelinely  lamented*    His  mneral  was  attended  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  oi  January,  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  fix>m 
Kew-Haven  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  firom  different  parts  of  the  state*    As  a  mark  <^ 
respect,  the  stores  and  shops  in  the  city  were  shut,  and  business 
suspended*    The  scene  was  solemn  and  impressive*,  A  deep 
doom  pervaded  the  whole  assembly,  and  every  one  present  felt 
himself  a  mourner*     The  various  religious  services  exhibited  the 
fullest  evidence  of  the  affection  and  respect  which  the  reverend 
gentlemen  who  officiated,  entertained  for  ms  private  virtues,  as  well 
as  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Church,  the  College,  and 
the  community,  had  sustained  in  his  death*  In  many  places,  in  dif« 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  sermons  were  delivered  on  the  occa* 
sion*   In  New- York  and  Albany,  meetings  were  held  by  the  alumni 
of  the  College,  resident  in  those  cities,  where  various  public  mani- 
festations of  their  sense  of  his  virtues,  their  regret  for  his  death, 
and  respect  for  his  character,  were  exhibited.  Indeed,  we  know  of 
but  one  instance  that  has  occurred  in  this  country,  in  which  such 
extensive  public  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  respect  for  his  memory,  have  appeared* 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the  character  of  so  great  and  good 
a  man,  can  be  fully  exhibited  in  a  sketch  like  the  present.  A 
mere  outUne  is  all  that  its  limits  will  admit* 

The  life  of  President  Dwight,  approaching  within  a  few  years  to 
the  duration  allotted  bv  Infinite  Wisdom  as  the  ordinary  term  of 
Vol.  I.  6 
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the  life  of  man,  passed  during  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
which  has  occurred  since  the  era  of  Christianity*  .  The  truth  ot 
this  remark  will  be  admitted,  in  whatever  light  the  subject  may  be 
considered,  whether  Uterary  or  scientific,  political  or  religious.  In 
each  particular  lie  was  called  to  act,  and  m  most  of  them  a  very 
industrious  and  distinguished  part*  In  order  to  ascertain  his  true 
character,  it  may  be  well  to  view  him  as  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
scholar ;  as  an  instructer ;  as  a  preacher;  and  as  a  man* 

For  tiative  powers  of  mind,  he  will  doubtless  be  ranked  among 
the  first  men  in  the  history  of  oui^  country.  The  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  this  remark  need  not  be  sought  from  any  individual  source, 
or  from  his  attainments  in  any  single  walk  of  literature  or  science* 
Thev  may  be  found  in  every  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  be  gathered  in  every  stage  of  his  progress,  from  the  crad^  to 
the  graven  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  have  seen  that 
the  earliest  efforts  of  his  mind,  even  in  infancy,  were  singular  and 
extraordinary;  and  that  his  talents  were  as  strongly  marked  at  this 
early  stage  of  his  existence,  as  perhaps  ^t  any  subsequent  period  of 
his  life.  At  every  school  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  common- 
ly the  yotmgest  member,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  Col- 
lege, notwitnstanding  his  extreme  youth  and  the  many  other  em- 
barrassments through  which  he  had  to  struggle,  he  was  surpassed 
by  none  of  his  companions*  His  acquisitions,  during  the  eignt  suc- 
ceeding years  after  ne  left  College,  although  he  was  constantly  oc- 
cupied in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  a  considei^able  part  of  the 
time  was  afflicted  with  disease  and  debility,  and  in  a  great  measure 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  were  extensive  and  profound ;  not 
confined  to  a  single  science,  or  to  one  branch  of  literature,  but 
comprehending  the  mathematics  and  logic,  the  languages  and  phi- 
lology, as  well  as  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

itae  loss  of  the  use  of  his  eyes,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
three,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  calamity  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  the  capacity  for  reading  and  study ;  but  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  it  constantly  subjected  him  to  severe  and  almost 
uninterrupted  sufiering.     With  this  insurmoimtable  embarrassment 
he  was  oblieed  to  struggle  through  life.    During  the  great  part  of 
forty  years  he  was  notable  to  read  fifteen  minutes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  and  often  for  days  and  weeks  together,  the  pain  which 
he  endured  in  that  part  of  the  head  immediately  behind  the  eyes^ 
amounted  to  anguisn.     His  life,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  devo- 
ted to  a  learnedand  laborious  profession,  and  to  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.     The  knowledge  which  he  gained  from  books  after 
the  period  above  mentioneo,  was  almost  exclusively  at  second 
hand,  by  the  aid  of  others :  a  process  slow,  tedious,  and  discouraging* 
Yet  he  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  informed  men  this 
country  has  produced.     Industry  was  indeed  one  of  his  most  stri- 
king characteristics ;  but  it  was  the  industry  of  a  mind  conscious  of 
its  powers,  and  delighting  in  their  exercise*    All  his  exertions  were 
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the  effort  of  easy  action.  They  cost  no  labour,  and  occasioned  no 
fatirae.  His  perception  was  clear  and  rapid,  his  discernment  acute, 
his  invention  rich,  his  taste  correct  and  delicate,  his  imagination 
brilliant,  his  wit  genuine,  his  judgment  solid,  his  views  comprehen- 
sive, and  his  reasoning  faculties  powerful  and  commandijig.  Never 
was  a  mind  under  better  discipline*  All  his  stores  of  thought  were 
arranged  in  exact  method,  and  every  &culty  was  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment. This  was  true,  in  conversation,  in  ms  lectures  to  his  class, 
and  in  his  public  addresses.  No  emergency,  however  sudden  or 
pressing,  appeared  to  surprise  him  or  to  find  him  unprepared.  In 
repeated  instances,  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  notes  were  by  acci- 
dent left  at  home,  and  he  did  not.discover  it  until  a  few  moments 
before  he  was  to  use  them ;  he  has,  in  the  instant,  taken  a  new 
subject  of  discourse,  and  formed  his  plan  so  happily,  and  executed 
it  so  well,  that  none  of  the  audience  conjectured  the  fact,  or  sus- 
pected the  want  of  preparation.  His  mind  always  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and  was  always  equal  to  it.  It  appeared  to  view  every 
demand  upon  it  as  an  obvious  call  of  Goo.  Trusting  in  Him,  it 
marched  direcdy  to  its  purpose,  without  even  observing  those  dif- 
ficulties which  might  have  proved  msurmountable  to  others. 

In  one  particular,  he  excelled  most  men  of  any  age : — ^in  the  en- 
tire command  of  his  thoughts.  Having  been  driven  by  necessity 
to  pursue  his  many  avocations  without  the  use  of  his  eyes,  his 
memory,  naturally  strong,  acauired  a  power  of  retention  unusual 
and  surprising.  It  was  not  tne  power  of  recollecting  words,  or 
dates,  or  numbers  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  power  of  remembering 
facts  and  thoughts :  especially  his  own  thoughts.  When  an  event 
in  histoiT  or  biography,  or  a  fact  or  principle  in  science,  was  once 
known,  he  appeared  never  to  forget  it.  When  a  subject  became 
once  famHizT  to  his  mind,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lost  its  impression..  In 
this  respect  his  mind  resembled  a  well  arranged  volume ;  in  which 
every  subject  forms  a  separate  section,  and  each  view  of  that  sub- 
ject a  separate  page.  He  perfectly  knew  the  order  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  could  turn  to  any  page  at  will;  and  always  f6und  each  im- 
pression as  distinct  and  periect  as  when  first  formed. 

When  engaged  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  or  any  other  lite- 
rary performance,  not  only  did  the  conversation  of  those  around 
him  not  interrupt  his  course  of  thinUng,  but  while  waiting  for  his 
amanuensis  to  finish  the  sentence  which  he  had  last  dictated,  he  would 
spend  the  interval  in  conversing  with  his  family  or  his  friends,  with- 
out the  least  embarrassment,  delay,  or  confiision  of  thought.  His 
mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  subject  which  principally  occupied 
it,  that  no  ordinary  force  could  separate  it  fi'om  its  grasp.  He  was 
always  conscious  of  the  exact  progress  which  he  had  made  in  every 
subject.  When  company,  or  any  othei^  occurrence,  compelled  him 
to  break  off  suddenly,  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  his  employment  until  after  the  expiration  of  several  days. 
On  resuming  his  labours,  all  he  required  of  his  amanuensis  was,  to 
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read  the  last  word,  or  clause,  that  had  beejQ  written ;  and  he  in- 
stantly would  proceed  to  dictate  as  if  no  mterruption  I^d  occurred. 
In  several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  a  letter  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  dictating  a  sermon.  In  one,  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity obliged  him  to  dictate  three  letters  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  so.  Each  amanuensis  was  fully  occupied;  and  the  letters 
needed  no  correction  but  pointing.  | 

A  single  &ct  will  exhibit,  in  a  striking;  light,  the  comprehension 
of  his  mind,  and  the  admirable  method  of  its  operations.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  ^^  Analysis,''  at  the  close  of  this 
Memoir ;  and  to  observe  how  extensive,  and  yet  how  logical,  is  the 
plan  of  his  lectures.  This  Analvsis  was  formed  from  me  lectures 
themselves,  since  his  decease.  He  wrote  no  plan  of  them  himself; 
but  in  completing  them,  reUed  exclusively  on  tne  scheme  of  thought 
which  existed  in  his  own  mind.  We  Kave  rarely  seen  any  work, 
even  of  much  less  extent,  imless  some  treatise  on  mathematical  or 
physical  science,  in  which  the  perfection  of  mathematical  arrange- 
ment is  so  neariy  attained.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  following 
volumes  are  pubUshed  as  they  were  dictated  to  the  amanuensis  ; 
with  almost  no  corrections  except  those  which  were  owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  penman,  or  the  illegibility  of  his  hand. 

To  conceive,  to  invent,  to  reason,  was  m  such  a  sense  instinctive^ 
that  neither  employment  appeared  to  £aitigue  or  exhaust  him.  After 
severe  and  steadjr  labour,  ms  mind  was  as  prepared  for  any  species 
of  exertion,  as  if  it  had  done  nothing :  for  the  activity  and  spright- 
liness  of  conversation ;  for  the  closer  confinement  of  investigation  ; 
or  for  the  excursive  range  of  poetry.  Almost  all  his  poetry,  writ- 
ten subsequently  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis,  after  the  unintermitted  application  of  the  day.  Not 
unfreauently^  in  an  autumnal  or  winter  evening,  would  he  compose 
from  nfty  to  sixty  lines  in  this  manner.  The  first  part  of  his  "  Ge- 
nius and  Coounon  Sense"  is  in  the  stanza  of  ^^  The  Faery  Queene," 
the  most  difficult  stanza  in  English  poetry.  Repeatedly  has  he 
been  known  to  dictate  four  of  tnese  stanzqis,  or  forty-four  lines,  in 
the  course  of  such  an  evening ;  and  chiefly  without  any  subse* 
quent  corrections. 

The  earUest  of  his  poetical  productions  that  has  been  preserved, 
though  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bears  the  characteristic  marks, 
both  in  style  and  thought,  of  his  later  and  more  mature  composi- 
tions. While  he  was  connected  with  the  College,  either  as  a  stu- 
dent or  a  tutor,  he  wrote  and  published  several  small  poems,  on 
various  subjects,  which  were  very  favourably  received  at  the  time, 
and  are  stiu  admired,  for  sweetness  of  versification,  as  well  as  for 
delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment. 

The  early  age  at  which  he  wrote  the  Conquest  of  Canaan  is  to 
be  remembered  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  history  of  English  poetry  contains  the  account 
of  any  equal  effort,  made  at  so  eariy  an  age.    The  subject  of  the 
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poem  has'been  objected  to,  as  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  render 
such  a  performance  popular  with  the  CTeat  body  of  readers.  At 
the  time  of  its  jpublication  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some  ground  for 
this  remark.  It  was  published  a  short  time  after  the  peace  oi  1 783 : 
a  period  unhappily  characterized  by  an  extensive  prevalence  of  in* 
fidelity,  as  well  as  of  loose  sentiments  with  regard  to  morals.  In 
this  state  of  things,  no  poem  foimded  on  a  scriptural  story,  however 
meritorious  in  itself,  however  happy  its  plan,  or  brilliant  its  image- 
ry, or  interesting  its  incidents,  or  distinct  its  characters,  or  noble  its 
sentiments,  could  fail  to  be  in  a  degree  unpopular ;  especiallv  if 
breathing  the  purest  morality,  and  the  most  exalted  piety.  Haa  its 
appearance  been  postponed  to  a  period  within  the  la!st  fifteen  vears, 
during  which  time  inndelity  has  given  place  to  a  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  a  general  regard  for  the  aoctrines  which  it  contains, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  its  reception  would  have  been 
still  more  flattering  to  the  author,  and  more  just  to  its  own  merit  as 
a  work  of  genius.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  contains  abundant 
evidence  of  rich  invention,  of  harmonious  versification,  of  a  brilliant 
&ncy,  of  strong  powers  of  description,  of  a  sublime  knagination, 
of  vigorous  thought,  and  of  the  most  pure  and  virtuous  sentiment. 

In  addition  to  his  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and  the 
sciences  in  general,  President  Dwight  had  acquired  a  vast  fund 
of  information  on  almost  all  the  concerns  of  human  life.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  extensive :  comprising  not  only  those 
appropriate  to  his  profession  as  a  minister,  and  his  office  as  presi* 
dent  of  the  College,  but  on  all  important  and  interesting  subjects. 
He  was  thoroughly  read  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  geographv, 
biography,  and  travels.  Few  works  of  this  description,  especially 
those  of  the  two  last  classes,  escaped  his  attention.  With  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  he  was  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  con- 
versant. In  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  he  took  peculiar  plea- 
sure, and  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  ana  science.  Ot 
his  extensive  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  his  poem,  called 
**  Greenfield  Hill,"  afibrds  satisfactory  evidence.  One  part  of  that 
work,  entitled  "  The  Farmer^  Advice  to  the  VUlagers,^^  contains  a 
hody  of  information,  and  of  sound  advice,  addressed  to  that  va- 
luable class  of  men,  of  the  utmost  practical  utiUty.  In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  name  a  subject,  of  any  considerable  importance,  con- 
nected with  the  common  pursuits.of  men  in  the  business  of  life, 
which  he  had  not  made  the  subject  of  accurate  observation  and 
close  thought ;  on  which  he  had  not  collected  many  valuable  facts ; 
or  about  which  he  was  not  able  to  communicate  much  that  was  in- 
teresting and  useful. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  a  large  proportion  of  President  Dmsht^s 
life  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  vouth.  From  the  age  of  se- 
venteen to  sixty-four,  he  was  scarcely  ever  entirely  disengaged 
from  that  emplovment ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  two  years 
of  that  perioa,  in  which  he  did  not  pursue  it  as  his*  constant  busi- 
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ness.  His  fii^t  effort  afforded  a  sure  promise  of  that  high  deeree 
of  excellence,  in  this  interesting  employment,  to  which  he  after- 
wards attained.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  assisted  in  educating 
between  two  and  three  thousand  persons* 

In  the  mat  change  produced  m  the  College,  during  his  tutor- 
ship, by  his  efforts  and  those  of  his  associates,  his  own  exertions 
were  of  primary  importance.  He  continued  much  longer  in  the 
office  of  tutor  tmn  they  did,  and,  of  course,  had  a  ereater  opportu- 
nity to  execute  the  plans  for  improvement  which  they  had  joindy 
devised,  and  put  in  operation. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  fortimate  circimistance  for  him,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  presidency,  that  the  public  had  full  confidence  in 
his  capacity  to  fulfil  its  duties.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  this  confidence  was  not,  in  any  measure,  founded  upon  mere 
expectation,  or  calculation.  It  rested  upon  a  thorough  accjuaint- 
ance  with  his  experience  and  success  in  the  arduous  and  difficult 
business  of  instruction.  The  possession  of  this  confidence,  ena- 
bled him  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  institution  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  usefulness  and  practicabiUty ;  and  to  adopt  such 
a  course  of  measures  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required.  And  to 
his  independence  and  enerey,  his  industry  and  devotion  to  his  du- 
ty, is  the  College  eminenUy  indebted  for  the  high  character  to 
which  it  was  elevated,  amiust  all  its  difficulties,  and  embarrass- 
ments, at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  during  his  continuance  in 
the  office. 

One  of.  his  most  important  qualifications  as  the  head  of  such  an 
institution,  was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  charact^  and  feelings 
of  young  men,  which,  by  long  observation,  he  had  acquired.  The 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  so  indisp,ensably  necessary,  and  yet 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  enabled  him  to  direct  his  efforts  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  the  application  of  discipline 
in  the  most  judicious  and  efficacious  manner  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects in  view.  Those  objects  were,  the  peace  and  reputation  of  the 
College,  and  the  character  and  highest  interests  of  the  students. 
Having  adopted  a  svstem  which  was,  in  its  nature  and  tendency, 
parental,  he  watched  over  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  his  academi- 
cal childien  with  affection  and  solicitude.  So  successful  was  he 
in  the  application  of  this  system,  that  the  youths  who  were  pjiaced 
under  his  care,  loved  and  revered  him  as  an  affectionate  father. 
When  admonition  or  censure,  or  even  more  severe  measures,  at 
any  time  became  necessary ;  his  course  of  proceeding  was  in  a 
high  degree  efficacious  and  salutary.  These  admonitions  and  cen- 
sures were  deUvered  in  a  manner,  affectionate,  indeed,  but  plsiin 
and  searching ;  and  rarely  failed  of  producing  their  intended  effect. 
Many  a  youm,  whose  conduct  had  subjected  him  to  the  discipline 
of  the  College,  has  found  his  stubborn  temper  subdued,  his  heart 
melted  into  contrition,  and  himself  compelled  to  submission  and 
obedience,  bythe  private,  solemn,  but  pathetic  and  eloquent  re-  . 
monstrances  of  his  kind  and  affectionate  teacher. 
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President  Dwight's  talents  as  an  instructer,  were  no  where  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  recitation-room  of  the'senior  class. 

The  year  commenced  with  the  study  of  rhetoric^  in  which  the 
lectures  of  Blair  were  the  text-book.     The  questions  naturally 
aris'mg  from  the  lesson  were  first  answered,  and  the  principles  of 
the  author  freely  examined.     This  usually  occupied  not  more  than 
half  an  hour ;  and  was  succeeded  by  a  famiUar  extemporaneous 
lecture  on  the  subject,  which  filled  up  the  residue  of  the  two  hours 
commonly  devoted  to  his  recitations.  -  This  lecture  was  often  en- 
lirened  by  anecdote  and  humour,  and  interspersed  with  striking  il- 
lustrations.    It  fireauently  exhibited  lively  sallies  of  the  imagma- 
tion,  and  occasionally  high  specimens  of  eloquence.  Yet  it  was  in 
fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  regular  dissertation,  a  connected  chain 
of  powerml  reasoning,  calculated  to  leave  a  distinct  and  permanent 
impression  on  the  mind.    When  the  course  of  rhetoric  was  com- 
pleted, that  of  logic  and  metaphysics  succeeded;  in  which  the  re- 
gular text-books  were  Duncan  and  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
ITnderstanding.    After  this  followed  ethics;  when  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy  was  studied.    In  these  recitations,  also,  a  similar  me- 
thod was  adopted.     These  three  courses  occupied  three  days  in 
the  week  through  the  year.    On  each  of  these  days  the  class  ex- 
hibited written  compositions.     Two  more  were  devoted  to  forensic 
disputation.     The  aiscussions  of  the  students  were  commonly  writ- 
ten, but  at  times  extemporaneous.    When  these  discussions  were 
finished,  the  President  closed  the  debate  in  an  argument  giving 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  question ;  and  occupymg,  according 
to  its  importance,  sometimes  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  some- 
times that  of  several  recitations.     The  series  of  questions  tlms  dis- 
cussed usually  involved  the  more  important  disputable  points  in 
science^  politics,  morals,  and  theology.    Many  of  his  aecisions, 
as  specimens  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  were  not  surpassed  by 
his  happiest  public  efibrts.    On  Saturday,  Vincent's  ^Vxpositiod 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism"  was  recited.     The  lesson  terminated  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  a  theological  lecture  on  the 
subject.    At  the  close,  he  heard  declamations.     The  students  re- 
gularly looked  forward  to  the  senior  vear  as  peculiarly  interesting 
and  important ;  in  which  their  minds  were  to  be  disciplined  and 
fiumished  for  action.    No  compulsion  was  necessary  to  secure  their 
presence  in  the  recitation-room.     Even  those  who  had  previously 
been  indolent,  attended  of  choice.     In  each  of  the  four  courses  of 
rhetoric,  logic  and  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  theology,  as  taught  in 
Vincent ;  he  spent  more  time  in  mstructine  his  class,  than  is  cus- 
tomarily spent  m  the  regular  lectures  of  processors  in  those  sciences. 
In  addition  to  this^  he  was  the  stated  preacher  twice  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  addressed  the  students  at  length  in  the  theological  chamber 
on  Saturday  evening ;  superintended  the  general  administration  of 
the  CoUeeCigovemment ;  wrote,  by  the  assistance  of  his  pupils  or 
of  a  regular  amanuensis,  almost  all  the  works  which  he  ever  wrote ; 
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and  attended,  with  marked  punctaality,  to  all  the  calls  of  dvility  and 
firiendship.  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  Presidency  he  was  rarely  able  to  read  so  much 
as  a  single  chapter  in  the  Bible  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

One  important  feature  of  his  administration  was  the  selection  of 
his  assistant  officers  of  the  faculty*  The  professorship  of  Theolo- 
gy, it  has  been  mentioned,  was  occupied  oy  himself.  The  others 
were  filled  with  much  younger  gentlemen  than  had  been  usual, 
the  education  of  nearly  all  of  whom  he  had  superintended  ;  and 
vrith  whose  talents  and  qualifications  he  was  thoroughly  acauamted. 
The  advantages  of  this  course  were  numerous,  and  the  wisdom  of 
it  has  been  fmly  proved  and  acknowledged.  The  College  faculty 
entertained  perfect  confidence  in  one  another,  and  entire  harmony 
of  opinion  as  to  die  system  of  goyemment.  The  welfare  of  the 
College  was  a  common  interest;  to  promote  which,  they  lent  their 
whole  united  influence.  In  its  administration,  they  always  moved 
as  one  man.  The  experience,  judgment,  and  energy  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  the  active  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  ms  younger  as« 
sociates,  had  the  happiest  effects  on  its  good  order  and  regmarity^ 
even  in  times^the  most  turbulent  and  threatening.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  Yale  College  was  tranquil,  at  a  period  well  re- 
membered, when  almost  every  other  public  senunary  in  the  Union 
was  shaken  to  its  centre. 

As  a  minister  and  preacher  of  the  gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
vey an  adeauate  idea  of  his  characteristic  excellence.  Having 
been  compelled,  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  to  adopt  .the  plan 
of  preachm^  without  notes ;  his  sermons,  except  those  desired 
for  extraordinary  occasions,  were  for  the  first  twenty  years  chiefly 
unwritten.  Usually,  he  barely  noted  the  general  divisions,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  and  leading  ideas.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  this  mode  had  its  peculiar  advantages  ;  nor  that  his  style  and 
manner,  a^an  extemporaneous  preacher,  were  more  popiuar  and 
captivating,  than  at  a  later  perioq,  when  his  discourses  were  written 
at  length.  When  nnconfined  by  notes,  the  whole  field  of  thought 
was  ONsfore  him.  Into  that  field  he  entered ;  conscious  where  his 
subject  lay,  and  by  what  metes  and  bounds  it  was  limited ;  and 
enjoying  also  that  calm  self-possession  and  confidence  of  success, 
which  trial  alone  can  give,  and  which  every  successive  effort  had 
only  served  to  increase.  Within  these  limits,  his  powers  had  full 
scope,  his  ima^ation  was  left  to  range  at  will,  his  feelings  were 
kindled,  and  his  mind  became  in  the  nighest  degree  creative.  Its 
conceptions  were  instantaneous ;  its  thoughts  were  new  and  stri- 
king; its  deductions  clear  and  irresistible ;  and  its  images,  exact 
representations  of  what  his  eye  saw,  hying,  speaking,  and  acting, 
when  we  add,  that  these  were  accompanied  by  the  utmost  fluency 
and  force  of  language,  a  piercing  eye,  a  countenance  deeply 
marked  with  intellect,  a  strong  emphasis,  a  voice  singular  for  its 
compass  and  melody,  an  enunciation  remarkably  clear  and  distinct, 
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a  person  dignified  and  commanding,  and  gestures  graceful  and 
happy ;  we  need  not  inform  the  reader,  that  ms  pulpit  efforts,  at  this 
period,  possessed  every  characteristic  of  animated  and  powerful 
eloquence.     Many  instances  of  its  effects  upon  large  audiences 
are  remembered,  and  might  easily  be.mentioned,  which  were  most 
striking  proofs  of  its  power  over  the  feeUngs  and  the  conscience. 
,       In  the  formation  of  his  sermons,  he  pursued  a  course,  in  a  ereat 
(  degree,  orieinal.     Texts  famihar  by  common  use  amone  preachers, 
to  the  minos  of  his  audience,  would  form  the  subject  of  aiscoiu^es, 
new,  solemn,  and  impressive.     The  truth  to  be  illustrated  was 
often  new ;  the  aiTaneement.and  arguments  were  new,  the  images 
were  always  new,  ana  the  thoughts  peculiarly  his  own.     The  very 
weakness  of  his  eyes,  which  occasioned  him  so  much  pain  and 
self-denial,  was,  in  some  respects,  advantageous.    He  could  not 
himself  read  the  sermons  of  others.    ReHgious  books  of  a  differ- 
ent class  were  read  aloud  in  his  family  on  the  Sabbath.    And 
most  rarely  indeed  was  he  permitted  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  his 
brethren.    Thus,  deriving  no  assistance  from  the  efforts  of  others, 
he  was  compelled  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  resources  of  his 
own  intellect.    Happily  these  were  rich  and  inexhaustible.    It  is 
probably  owing  to  this  ract,  that  his  sermons  bear  the  characteristic 
stamp  oi  his  own  mind ;  and  are,  throughout,  in  the  highest  sense, 
his  own.     In  this  respect,  in  a  fair  claim  to  originality  of  thought, 
of  method,  and  of  illustration,  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the 
sermons  of  President  Dwi^ht  need  not  shrink  firom  a  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  wnter. 

In  his  extemporaneous  efforts,  though  his  fancy  was  ever  visibly 
active,  still  it  was  controlled  by  judgment  and  taste.  They  were 
indeed  more  richly  ornamented  with  imagery  than  most  of  his 
.  written  sermons ;  yet  figures  were  introduced,  not  merely  because 
they  were  beautiful,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  impres- 
sion. His  own  views  of  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  happily  conveyed  in  several  of  the  discourses  in  these 
volumes ;  and  still  more  fiilly  in  some  of  his  occasional  sermons. 
He  considered  him  bound  to  lorget  himself,  and  remember  nothing 
but  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  sent:  the  salvation  of  his  hearers. 
Every  attempt  at  display,  every  attempt  to  exhibit  his  own  talents, 
or  taste,  or  fancy,  or  learning,  in  a  preacher,  was,  in  his  view,  an 
obvious  prostitution  of  his  office  to  private  and  unhallowed  pur- 
poses. His  rules  and  his  conduct  were  in  this  respect  harmonious. 
After  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  professor  of  theology,  in 
1805,  when  he  began  steadily  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  he  turned 
his  attention  more  to  writing  his  sermons  at  length.  The  frequent 
calls  upon  him  to  preach  at  different  places,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  a  disposition  to  render  his  systematic  discourses  to  the 
students  as  nearly  correct  and  perfect  as  possible,  probably  had 
influence  with  hjm  in  the  adoption  of  this  course.  His  Systematic- 
Sermons  had  cost  him  much  labour  and  research.  They  were  fa* 
Vol.  I.  7 
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vourite  discourses  with  the  public  at  large,  and  with  his  pupils  ; 
many  of  whom  took  notes  of  them  every  Sabbath.  He  thought, 
if  they  possessed  the  merit  ascribed  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  be 
written  out.  Other  considerations  also  had  their  weight.  He  ob- 
served an  increasing  attachment,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  a 
florid  and  highly  embellished  style  of  composition:  in  his  o'wn 
view,  owing*  to  a  vitiated  taste ;  mvolving"  a  substitution  of  orna- 
ment for  thought,  and  of  soimd  for  sense ;  and  wholly  subversive 
of  the  very  end  of  preaching.  This  mode  of  writing  was  gaining 
popularity  among  his  own  pupils ;  and  he  felt  desirous,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  counteract  it.  Knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  teacher's 
example  on  the  conduct  of  those  under  his  care,  he  determined 
carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  nature  in  his  own  discourses ; 
and  to  subject  his  mind,  naturally  fond  of  imagery,  to  a  severer 
discipline  than  it  would  submit  to  m  the  momient  of  extemporane- 
ous effi^rt. 

The  discourses  in  these  volumes  obviously  required,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  peculiar  care.  Their  primary  object  ia 
to  explain  and  prove  the  great  truths  of  theology ;  and  their  se- 
cond, to  enforce  them  on  the  conscience,  and  show  their  practical 
influence  on  the  heart  and  life.  They  are  not  merely  theological 
lectures  ;  but  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  sermons.  Yet,  as  the  pur- 
pose in  the  body  of  each  discourse  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  the 
use  of  figurative  language,  except  for  illustration,  would  there  have 
been  improper.  In  the  application,  it  might  be  admitted  to  en- 
force and  enhance  it.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  admire  the  good 
sense  displayed  in  this  particular.  In  the  division  of  the  subject 
he  will  never  find  figurative  language  introduced.  The  body  of 
the  discourse,  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  subject  be 
merely  argimientative,  is  almost  equally  destitute  of  it.  If,  how- 
ever, It  be  a  subject  rather  requiring  description  and  enhancement 
than  proof;  as  in  the  discourses  on  neaven,  on  the  holy  angels,  on 
the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man,. on  the  resurrection,  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  fiiture  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  author's  mind  rises  with  his  subject.  Having  heard  those 
discourses  to  which  we  have  just  now  referred,  we  have  ever 
viewed  them  as  distinguished  models  of  sacred  eloquence. 

The  series  of  Theological  Sermons  was  written  out  at  the  close 
of  1809.  After  completing  it,  he  wrote  out  many  of  his  miscella- 
neous sermons,  both  doctrmal  and  practical.  These  were  inten- 
tionally less  pruned  than  the  former,  but  more  so  than  his  earlier 
effi^rts.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  these,  should  they 
ever  be  published,  will  prove  more  entertaining,  to  the  mass  of 
readers,  than  the  discourses  in  these  volumes.  They  discover 
equal  talent,  present  a  greater  variety  of  subject  and  of  manner, 
and  usually  require  less  mental  exertion  in  the  perusal.  Among 
them  are  the  sermons  preached  on  the  Sgbbath  preceding  the  Com- 
mencement, to  the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate.    They  were 
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addressed  to  his  immediate  pnpils,  when  just  about  to  leave  the  in- 
stitution ;  to  bid  an  adieu  to  him  as  their  instructer,  and  to  each 
other  as  companions,  and  to  engage  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 
Oyer  their  conduct  he  had  long  watched  with  unremitting  care ; 
and  f(Nr  their  present  and  future  welfare,  he  felt  the  highest  degree 
of  solicitude*  They  contain  an  accurate  development  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  of  the  temptations,  follies,  and  vices  of  the 
world;  as  well  as  the  purest  moral  and  reUgious  sentiments,  en- 
forced with  the  feeling  and  fervency  of  parental  affection,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  parting  counsels  of  a  wise  and  experienced 
preceptor  and  frienol 

Of  the  miscellaneous  sermons  at  large,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  at- 
tempt a  delineation.  We  will  mention  one  of  them,  which  appears 
to  hAve  been  conceived  in  a  peculiarly  auspicious  moment ;  and 
has  been  eminently  followed  with  the  blessing  ol  God*  His  stu- 
dents will  realize  that  we  intend  the  discourse  on  Jeremiah  viii. 
20 :  The  harvest  iapcLst^  the  svofnmer  is  ended^  and  we  are  not  saved. 
In  two  instances,  the  delivery  of  it  was  obviously  the  conmieace- 
ment  of  a  revival  of  religion  among  his  pupils ;  in  the  first  of  which 
nearly  half  of  them  were  imited  to  the  Cfollege  Church.  Similar 
consequences  have  been  ascribed  to  its  delivery  on  two  other  oc- 
casions, in  different  places.  Never  have  we  witnessed  effects  on 
mixed  audiences  equally  solemn  and  powerful,  from  any  sermon, 
as  in  several  instances  from  this.  Many  beside  his  pupils  ascribed 
to  it  their  first  impressions  on  religious  subjects. 

His  sermons  were  uncommonly  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. His  division  of  his  subject  was  natural,  neat,  and  easily  re- 
membered. His  style,  though  at  times  highly  ornamented  ana  ele- 
vated, was  still  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  delivery,  though 
occasionally  rapid,  was  clear  and  distinct.  Owbg  to  these  quali- 
ties, the  illiterate,  and  persons  of  ordinary  capacity,  were  able  to 
understand  him  without  difficulty. 

Another  characteristic  pf  his  preaching  was,  a  constant  regard  to 
practical  effect.  Even  the  sermons  which  compose  these  volumes, 
the  object  of  which  was,  primarily,  to  exhibit  to  his  pupils  a  comr 
plete  system  of  Christian  doctrines,  will  be  found,  in  their  applica- 
tion, to  have  this  discriminating  character.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  the  desk  but  as  the  herald  of  reconciliation.  He  could 
not  fail  to  discover  his  affecting  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Being 
who  sent  him,  or  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  message  which 
he  brought.  And  his  most  obvious  purpose  was  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered. 

It  is  believed,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  this  purpose  was,  to  an 
unusual  extent,  accomplished  by  his  preaching.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  the  College  Church, 
amone  the  students,  was  almost  extinct ;  it  came  at  last  to  consist 
of  onhr  two  members,  and,  soon  after  his  accession,  it  dwindled  to 
a  single  person.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  continuance  in  of- 
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fice  it  embraced  at  least  one  fourth;  in  various  instances  one  thircl; 
and  in  one,  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  students.  Perhaps  no  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  afforded  him  higher  pleasure,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  than  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  become,  or 
were  intending  to  become,  preachers;  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered how  frequently  the  labours  of  ihe  lormer  had  been  crowned 
with  success.  { 

In  the  performance  of  the  other  exercises  of  public  worship,  he 
greatly  excelled.  His  manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  sa- 
cred poetry,  was  peeidiarly  happy  and  impressive.  In  the  appro- 
priateness, variety,  fluency,  copiousness,  fervency,  and  elevation  of 
prayer,  as  it  regarded  suojects,  sentiment,  and  language,  he  was 
nearly  without  a  rival.  Entirely  free  from  form,  from  tiresome  re- 
petition, and  from  lukewarmness,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
deepest  abasement  and  prostration  of  soul,  his  heart  appeared  to 
be  melted,  and  ^'  his  lips  to  be  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off 
the  altar,^'  when  he  was  engaged  in  this  sublime  and  delightful  duty, 
fiut  his  usefulness  as  a  minister  was  not  confined  to  nis  labours 
in  the  pulpit.  He  was  emphatically  the  friend,  the  counsellor,  and 
the  gmde  of  his  younger  brethren  in  the  sacred  profession.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  his  pupils,  "  He  was,  indeed,  a  father  to  New- 
England — ^her  moral  legislator.  His  hfe  is  an  era  in  her  history. 
To  the  churches  of  his  persuasion  in  that  countrv,  he  was  a  guar- 
dian, a  friend,  a  coimsellor.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  they  found  sup- 
£ort  in  his  firmness,  assistance  in  his  wisdom,  and  encouragement  in 
is  prayers.  As  a  peacemaker,  he  was  eminendy  blessea ;  ibr  his 
advice  was  asked,  and  given  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility  and 
justice."  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  had,  first  or  last,  been  his 
pupils  :  he  had  been  their  friend  and  adviser,  as  well  as  their  in- 
structer ;  and  they  felt  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  his  capacity,  to  assist  them  in  their  embarrassments  and 
difficulties.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  him  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect. 
He  entered  at  once  into  their  interests  and  feelings ;  and  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  them  were  numerous  and  important.  Ha- 
ving the  advantage  of  long  observation  and  experience,*^  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character, 
wants,  and  condition,  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  being  the  centre  of  ap- 

J plication  for  the  supply  of  instructers,  both  literary  and  religious, 
or  a  wide  extent  of  country;  he  was  able  to  adapt  his  opinions  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  various  cases  in  which  he  was  consulted;  and 
to  furnish  those  who  sought  it  with  employment  and  support.  Few 
miagine  how  many  parishes  in  New-England,  New- York,  andelse- 
w;here,  have,  through  his  agency,  been  furnished  with  clergymen. 

In  short,  his  character,  as  a  preacher,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
language  of  the  writer  last  alluded  to :  ^^  While  hei  ^  shunned  not 
to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  he  strengthened  his  argu- 
ments by  illustrations  from  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  biography 
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of  in<fiyidiials.  His  application  of  Scripture  doctrines  and  texts  to 
the  ever-varying  aspect  of  human  life  *,  his  insight  into  the  ground- 
work of  character,  and  the  motives  to  action ;  his  admirable  sketch- 
es, as  it  were,  with  the  verv  pencil,  and  in  the  very  colouring  of  the 
inspired  writers,  distinguisned  him  from  the  mere  commentator  on 
texts,  and  the  sentimental  moralist.  Of  his  eloquence,  as  with  mont 
other  great  orators,  few 'can  judge  correctly,  out  those  who  have 
heard  hhn.  They  will  never  forget  him,  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  To  simplicity  m  manner  and  matter,  he  added  dignity; 
to  ease,  he  added  ener^;  to  fervour,  he  added  humility.  Preach- 
ing too  often  seems,  with  ministers,  the  work  of  a  day  or  an  hour; 
but  vnth  him  it  was  the  work  of  Etemitv*  He  preached  as  a  sin- 
ner and  dying  man  himself;  he  preached  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  of  the  spirits  of  Just  men  made  perfect ;  he  preached  as  thoueh 
he  saw  his  crown  01  gloir  ever  before  him ;  as  though  he  heard  the 
Saviour  saying,  ^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  ^  His  sermons  were  not  adorned  with 
as  many  decorations  of  taste  and  ornaments  of  imagination  as  those 
of  some  other  distinguished  pulpit  orators.  But  in  the  primary 
qualities  of  real  eloquence,  his  seimons  were  eminendy  rich :  in 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  in  vivid  pictures  of  vice  and  virtue, 
sketched  &om  the  life ;  in  awfiil  denunciation ;  in  solenm  remon- 
strance; in  fervent  intercession." 

It  remains  only  to  view  President  Dwight,  as  a  man,  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  private  Ufe,  exhibitine  the  virtues  which  peculiarly 
adorn  that  interesting  station.  And  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  task 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  this  account,  has  been  more  difficult 
of  execution.  "  It  is  rare,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  who  had  been 
long  and  intimately  acquaihtea  with  him  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life, "  that  a  man  so  great  and  splendid  in  the  public  eye,  is 
m  private  life  so  desirable :  for  to  his  particular  friends,  his  society 
was  delighdiil,  and  the  only  effect  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him  was,  to  exact  towards  him  every  sentiment  of  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  affection."  ^^  In  the  domestic  and  social  circle,"  says 
another  of  his  pupils,  "  Dr.  Dwight  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  the  most  sincere  reeret."  "In  private 
society,"  says  a  third,  '^  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  uncommon  powers 
to  please  and  to  instruct.  With  an  mexhaustible  stock  of  know- 
ledge on  almost  every  subject,  and  an  ease  of  communication  to 
which  a  parallel  Can  hardly  be  found,  he  easily  accommodated  his 
remarks  to  the  character  and  means  of  improvement  of  those  with 
vrtiom  he  conversed ;  and  seldom  fiiiled  to  excite  the  hiehest  re- 
spect and  admiration.  From  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  ana  his  con* 
sequent  inability  to  employ  himself  much  in  reading,  except  by 
the  assistance  of  others,  he  was  led  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to 
the  society  of  his  finends,  than,  perhaps,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  judged  expedient.  He  ever  considered  the  diversi- 
fied conversation  of  a  social  circle,  as  affording  the  most  rational, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  entertaming  of  all  amusements.'^ 
*^  A  disappointment  (says  a  fomth)  is  often  felt,  on  om*  introduction 
to  men  who  have  attamed  eminence  for  talents  and  piet^.  By 
habits  of  seclusion  and  abstraction,  they  have,  perhaps,  lost  the 
ability  to  mingle  with  interest  in  the  concerns  ofthe  passing  day. 
It  was  not  so  with  President  Dwight*  In  his  manners  he  was,  in 
the  highest  degree,  dignified,  afiaole,  and  polite.  Like  Johnson, 
he  shone  in  no  place  with  more  distineuisned  splendour,  than  in 
lie  chicle  of  the  firiends  he  loved ;  when  the  glow  of  animation 
lighted  up  his  countenance,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  flowed  firam  his  lips.  As  nis  had  been  a  Ufe  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  rather  man  of  secluded  study,  his  acquis!* 
tions  were  all  practical ;  they  were  all  at  band,  ready  to  enrich  and 
adorn  his  conversation.  In  theology  and  ethics,  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  geography,  in  history  and  statistics,  in  poetry  and  phi- 
lology, in  hus&mdrv  and  domestic  economy,  his  treasures  were 
equally  inexhaustible.  Interesting  narration,  vivid  description, 
and  sallies  of  humour;  anecdotes  of  the  just,  the  good,  the  generous, 
the  brave,  the  eccentric ;  these  all  were  blended  in  fine  prop(»tions 
to  form  the  bright  and  varied  tissue  of  his  discourse.  Alive  to  all 
the  sympathies  of  friendship,  faithful  to  its  claims,  and  sedulous  in 
performing  its  duties,  he  was  beloved  by' many  firom  early  life, 
with  whom  he  entered  on  the  stage,  and  whom,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  he  ^^  grappled  to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel.^  It  is  no 
small  proof  of  his  amiableness,  that  all  who  gained  the  most  inti« 
mate  access  to  him,  whether  associates,  or  pupils,  or  amanuenses, 
admired,  revered,  and  loved  him  most.^' 

'  These  various  testimonies,  written  by  so  many  difierent  persons, 
all  having  the  best  means  of  judging,  while  they  evince  his  exceU 
lence  in  private  life,  also  show  how  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a 
sketch  like  the  present,  to  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  character 
of  a  man  so  greatly  distinguished  in  every  public  station  which 
he  was  called  to  occupy ;  so  justly  admirea  in  the  circle  of  his 
friends ;  and  so  tenderly  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

The  purity  of  his  sentiments  and  language  was  equally  remark* 
able  and  exemplary.  In  conversation,  he  not  only  observed  the 
strictest  delicacy  himself,  in  his  remarks,  and  allusions,  and  anec- 
dotes ;  but,  by  an  influence  at  once  silent  and  perceptible,  induced 
every  one  else  to  do  the  same.  The  same  is  true  of  his  writings. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  voluminous  works  there  can- 
not be  found  a  single  sentence  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  most 
refined  purity.  iNor,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  more  than 
forty  years,  is  the  instance  recollected'in  which  he  has  been  heard 
to  utter  an  expression,  or  thought,  which  would  have  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  innocence,  or  wounded  the  ear  of  female 
sensibility. 

He  was,  from  infancy,  distingui^ed  for  the  most  conscientious 
regard  to  truth.    This  was  obvious  in  evexy  day's  conversation* 
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He  never  allowed  himself  to  exaggerate,  nor  in  any  degree  to  mis- 
represent. In  no  situation,  whemer  surprised  by  strong  tempta- 
tion, or  urged  by  the  most  pressing  necessity,  would  he  sanction 
the  slightest  deviation  from  absolute  verity.  Equally  sincere  was 
he  in  nis  professions.  The  kindness  and  services  which  he  ren- 
dered, always  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  had  intention- 
ally raised.  He  had  tod  much  self-respect  to  keep  any  man  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  opinions  or  principles.  He  entertained  none 
which  he  was  not  willine  to  communicate  to  the  world,  and  his 
declarations  concerning  mem  were  mathematically  true. 

No  less  was  he  remarkable  for  the;  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
decorum.  His  manners  were  those  of  the  polished  gentleman- 
characterized  by  ease,  grace,  and  dignity.  There  was  no  distance, 
no  reserve,  no  visible  consciousness  of  superior  intellect.  His  po- 
liteness was  not  a  mere  exterior.  It  was  the  great  law  of  kind- 
ness, ^  Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyseli,"  exemplified  in 
his  daily  intercourse  with  those  around  him.  It  was,  thus,  univer- 
sal— appearine  in  his  countenance,  his  conversation,  and  his  con- 
duct, exnibitedequally  towards  persons  of  every  condition,  and  de- 
licately regarding  the  characters,  the  circumstances,  the  feelings, 
and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  were  present.  All  men  were  easy 
and  happy  m  his  company.  Amidst  all  his  avocations  and  labours, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  hospitaEty,  of  civility, 
and  of  friendship ;  calls  which  were  multiplied  upon  hiin  to  an  un- 
precedented degree,  but  which  were  never  suffered  to  pass  by  un- 
needed.  The  courteousness  of  his  manners  was  exemplified  in 
his  mtercourse  with  the  poor  and  the  humble,  as  well  as  with  those 
in  more  elevated  stations,  by  his  treating  them  at  all  times  with 
kindness,  listening  to  their  wants,  and,  as  &r  as  lay  in  his  power 
administering  to  their  necessities. 

His  charities  were  unceasing,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  resources, 
rarely  surpassed.  The  beggar  at  the  door  never  went  empty 
away.  Those  who  suffered  in  silence,  he  continually  sought  out, 
and  sent  them  unsolicited  relief.  Those  whom  the  provicfence  of 
God  had  suddenly  impoverished,  never  applied  to  him  for  help  in 
vam.  To  reli^ous  charities,  to  the  education  of  youn^  men  of 
piety,  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  to  the  support  of  missions,  to 
the  assistance  of  destitute  churches,  he  loved  peculiarly  to  contri« 
bute.  The  only  privilege  of  the  aiSBiuent  which  he  coveted,  was 
the  good  which  they  might  do  with  then*  wealth,  and  the  pleasure 
which  they  might  enjoy  in  doing  it. 

No  Doan  ever  loved  his  firien£  with  more  sincerity  or  constancy, 
or  ¥Bth  warmer  affection.  His  house,  his  hand,  and  his  heart, 
were  always  open  to  welcome  them.  He  never  deserted  them  in 
distress,  or  because  they  were  the  objects  of  reproach  and  calum<« 
ny.  Instead  of  this, "he  chose  rather  to  withdraw  from  those  who 
attacked  them,  however  numerous,  or  wealthy,  or  powerful.  ,  To 
their  fellings  he  was  kind — ^never,  by  even  a  remote  allusion,  giv* 
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ins  others  reason  to  suppose  that  he  observed  them.  Their  ex« 
cellencies  he  loved  to  acknowledge.  The  characteristics,  in  his 
view,  which  ought  especially  to  govern  in  the  choice  of  intimate 
friends,  were  not  talents,  nor  learning,  nor  wealth,  nor  influence, 
nor  polish,^nor  fashion :  they  were  sincere  affection,  tried  personal 
wortn,  and  refinement  of  the  mind.  In  this  respect  few  have  been 
more  happy.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  and  with  others, 
all  his  purposes  were  kind,  and  generous,  and  honourable.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  wear  disguise,  nor  to  associate  with  those 
before  whom  it  was  necessary. 

Personal  independence,  and  decision  of  character,  were  in- 
wroueht  in  the  very  texture  of  his  mind.  He  was  afraid  of  no  man* 
The  nistory  of  his  life  presented  no  vulnerable  points,  and  he 
knew  that  reproach  and  slander  could  not  do  him  mjury.  While 
he  received. inteUigence  and  advice  from  every  quarter,  and  would 
change  his  purpose  if  a  sufficient  reason  was  given ;  yet,  without 
such  a  reason,  no  influence  nor  entreaties,  no  flattery  nor  threats, 
could  induce  him  to  change  it.  His  purpose  waa  his  duty.  Mo- 
tives of  a  higher  nature  than  any  which  present  objects  can  afford, 
led  him  to  embrace  it,  and  no  other  motives  could  prompt  him  to 
relinquish  it.  For  this,  he  was  ready  at  all  times,  ii  it  became  ne- 
cessary, to  sacrifice  the  objects  which  are  usually  most  valued :  th« 
friendship  of  any  friend ;  the  civilities  and  courtesy  of  the  rich,  the 
fashionable,  and  the  powerfiil ;  and  the  applause  of  the  many.  The 
formation  of  his  opmions  on  religious  subjects,  he  appeared  evev 
to  consider  as  a  transaction  exclusively  between  Goa  and  himself. 
Aiming  to  leave  other  things  wholly  out  of  view,  he  resorted  to  the 
Bible  as  the  perfect  standard  of  friith,  and  as  absolutely  obligatory 
on  the  conscience ;  beUevine  that  his  own  mind  was  darkened  by 
many  errors,  and  needed  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  light. 
Various  opinions,  ardently  embraced  when  a  youth,  ne  afterwards 
relinquished,  from  a  conviction  that  they  were  unfpunded.  His 
sentiments,  on  all  important  religious  subjects,  will  be  found  in 
these  volumes.  What  he  believed  to  be  true,  he  would  preach,  in 
all  the  extent  in  which  he  received  it,  leaving  the  consequences 
with  God.  His  views  of  Christian  cathohcism,  and  of  the  unport- 
ance  of  truth,  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  following  sermons. 
His  feelings,  and  conversation,  and  conduct,  towards  mose  who 
differed  from  him,  were  evangelically  Uberal.  Virtue  he  described 
as'^WurUary  obedience  to  trutkj'^^  and  vice,  as  ^^  voluntary  obe- 
dience to  error.^^  He  held  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  plain  intelligible 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  every  man  who  has  them,  to  be 
equally  responsible  for  his  faith  as  for  his  practice.  No  considera- 
tions would  induce  him  to  be  civil  to  error,  as  such ;  or  to  narrow 
the  distinction  between  error  and  truth.  While  he  treated  those 
whom  he  believed  to  embrace  emnrs  (even  fundamental  ones)  with 
kindness ;  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  exposed  their  errors  without 
hesitation  and  witnout  fear;    The  value  of  their  applause  and  their 
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fiiendship  was  '^  less  than  nothing,^'  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
trath^  and  of  a  clear  conscience  before  God. 

All  who  have  attempted  to  draw  his  character  have  mentioned 
him  as  eminently  disinterested.  Few  men  have  originated  more  nu- 
merous or,  more  important  institutions  or  measures.  Yet  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  in  no  instance  whatever  was  he  even  suspected  to  con- 
nect a  private  selfish  end,  his  own  personal  benefit,  or  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  member  of  his  family,  with  that  which  was 
avowed  and  ostensible.  The  purposes  which  he  professed  were 
the  only  purposes  he  had  in  view.  To  accomplish  them,  he  could 
not  stoop  to  management  and  finesse.  They  were  honourable  pur- 
poses. He  declared  them  with  the  sincerity  of  truth,  and  pursu- 
ed them  with  the  dignity  of  virtue.  So  perfectly  known  was  his 
character  in  this  respect,  that  the  instance  probably  cannot  be 
named,  in  which  any  man  ventured  to  approach  him  lor  his  assist- 
ance in  a  manner  which  was  not  direct  and  honourable. 

The  love  of  money  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  over  his 
mind.  He  viewed  wealth  not  as  a  blessing  in  itself,  but  in  the  j^ood 
which  itenabled  its  possessor  to  do  to  himself,  his  family  and  others. 
He  had  a  right  ^^  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  his 
labour  under  the  sun,'^  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  fa- 
mily ;  but  the  residue  was  vested  in  his  hands  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-men.  These  were  his  principles.  Were  the 
amount  of  property  that  he  relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
stitution over  which  he  presided  to  be  stated,  those  who  know  how 
limited  were  his  resources,  would  view  the  degree  in  which  they 
were  reduced  by  his  Hberalitv  as  literally  romantic. 

His  temper  was  ardent  and  natively  impetuous,  but  under  the  dis* 
cipline  of  kindness  and  of  principle  it  had  been  chiefly  subdued. 
If  its  impetuositv  was  ever  manifested,  it  was  against  conduct  which 
was  base  and  dishonourable.  If  at  any  time,  through  misinforma* 
tion,  he  had  been  led  to  form  incorrect  views  of  men  or  of  conduct ; 
when  convinced  of  it,  no  man  more  cheerfully  retracted  his  error. 
His  ardour  was  daily  conspicuous  in  his  frienoships,  his  love  of  rec- 
titude, and  his  zeal  in  doing  good.  Though  ardent,  he  was  amia- 
ble and  affectionate,  and  possessed  an  almost  child-like  simi)Iicity 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  Never  have  we  known  the  individual, 
whose  feelings  were  more  uniformly  or  more  powerfully  excited  by 
the  recital  ofa  tale  of  distress,  of  a  kind  and  nonourable  action,  or 
of  an  account  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  and  splendid  Christian 
charities^which  characterize  the  present  era,  was  extinguished  only 
with  the  lamp  of  life.  While  aole  to  converse,  the  establishment, 
labours,  and  success  of  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies, 
mamtained  their  hold  upon  his  heart.  Such  was  the  excitement 
which,  firom  time  to  time,  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  life,  the 
accounts  of  their  success  produced  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  moment  to  control  the  influence  of  his  disease ;  to  bring 
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back  his  thoughts,  occasionally  bewildered  by  the  intenseness  ot 
his  sufferings,  to  entire  coUectedness  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  Uvely  and  animated  language  of  fervent 
and  pious  gratification. 

In  the  nearest  relations  of  private  Hfe,  President  Dwight  was  an 
example  of  almost  all  that  is  excellent  and  praisewortny.  As  a 
son,  he  manifested  towards  his  parents,  on  alt  occasions,  the  most ' 
dutiful  and  cheerful  obedience  and  the  most  reverential  affection. 
So  true  is  this  remark,  that  his  mother  declared,  a  short  time  before 
her  death,  that  she  did  not  know  the  instance  in  which  he  ever  dis- 
obeyed a  parental  command^  or  failed  in  the  performance  of  ajili.il 
duty.  As  a  husband  and  a  father,  his  hfe  was  eminently  lovely. 
It  was  an  uniform  display  of  conjugal  affection  and  paternal  ten- 
derness :  a  daily  exemplincation  of  the  great  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, '^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'^  His  highest 
earthly  enjoyment  was  found  at  the  fireside,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily. Their  happiness  was  his  own ;  and  to  promote  it,  no  exer- 
tions were  too  great.  As  a  brother,  it  has  been  seen  he  was  affec- 
tionate and  generous ;  supplying  to  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  far  as  the  natiure  of  things  would  admit,  the  severe  loss  they  had 
sustained  in  the  momine  of  their  lives,  in  the  death  of  an  excellent 
father.  As  a  firiend  and  neighbour,  let  the  united  testimony  of  the 
various  communities  in  which  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he  re- 
sided, give  his  character.  Rarely  indeed  does  an  instance  occur, 
in  whicn  the  influence  of  individual  example  has  been  more  bene- 
ficiallv  experienced.  It  Was  not  merely  that  he  was  kind  to  bis 
neighbours,  polite  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor ;  and  that,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  followed  peace  with  all  men : 
there  was  a  mokl  charm  that  unifoimly  surrounded  him,  which  was 
felt  in  every  circle,  and  spread  its  benign  influence  through  the  re- 
gion in  which  he  dwelt. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  personal  religion,  are  every  trhere 
unfolded  in  the  following  work  \  but  especially  in  the  sermon  on 
the  Nature  of  Faith ;  in  those  on  Regeneration ;  and  in  those  on 
the  Two  Great  Commandments.  We  have  met  with  no  other  ac- 
count of  these  subiects,  which  has  appeared  to  us  equally  definite 
and  satisfactory.  Religion  he  viewed  as  having  its  seat  only  in  the 
heart  $  and  himself,  and  all  men,  by  nature,  as  entirely  destitute  of 
it ;  and  remaining  so  voluntarily  until  renewed  by  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Wherever  it  existed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  comprehended 
in  love  ;  and  proved  to  exist  only  by  the  fiiiits  of  love  visible  in 
the  life.  His  views  of  his  own  attainments  as  a  Christian  were  un- 
affectedly humble.  On  this  subject  he  was  reluctant  to  converse ; 
conceiving  that  real  piety  is  unostentatious,  and  that  mere  profes- 
sions are  of  little  value.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  he  been  known  to 
mention  it  when  numbers  were  present;  and  not  often  before  a 
single  Christian  fiiend.  He  never  spoke  of  himself  as  a  Christian. 
His  humility  in  this  respect  was  striking,  in  his  sermons  and  his 
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piayen :  when  speaking  of  the  Christians  present,  never  including 
hiniself  among  them.  His  declarations  on  this  subject,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  always  were,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any 
personal  interest  in  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  that  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel  were  great  and  glorious ;  that  he  was  usually  free  from  dis^ 
tressing  doubts  and  apprehensions ;  and  that  his  hopes  were  often 
bright  and  supporting.  He  loved  retirement  for  religious  medita- 
tion, self-examination,  and  secret  prayer ;  and  spent,  it  is  believed, 
a  portion  of  every  day  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  His  pray- 
ers in  the  family  and  in  public  exhibited,  so  far  as  the  human  mind 
can  judge,  unusual  evidence  of  contrition,  self-abasement,  trust,  re- 
sienation,  gratitude,  and  love.  We  have  not  known  the  individual 
wnose  powers  to  instruct,  or  to  interest,  in  conversation,  were  supe- 
rior to  nis  ;  yet  it  was  his  highest  pleasure  to  converse  on  religious 
subjects,  and  where  propriety  permitted  it,  on  experimental  reli- 
gion. Such  was  the  state  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  at  all  times 
m  company,  that  his  mind  seemed  willing  to  enter  on  the  contem- 
plation of  religion  at  every  opportunity.  It  was  not,  however, 
mere  speculation.  It  was  a  living  exhibition  of  the  various  affec- 
tions 01  piety  and  benevolence  as  they  came  warm  from  the  heart. 

His  liie  was  a  steady  course  of  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  of  sub- 
mission; and  this,  under  trials  well  calculated  to  determine  the 
character.  Probably  no  man,  without  actual  experience,  can 
realize  how  great  a  trial  of  patience  it  is  to  endure  pain  in  the 
eyes  every  day  for  more  than  forty  years,  uninterrupted  except  by 
the  hours  of  sleep,  and  often  intense  and  agonizing ;  to  be  aepn- 
▼ed  by  it,  for  weeks  together,  of  a  great  part  of  his  necessary 
sleep ;  to  be  cut  off,  absolutely,  from  the  pleasure  of  reading ; 
and  to  be  continually  threatened  by  it  with  olindness,  and,  occa- 
sionally, with  apoplexy.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  murmur 
nor  repine — he  was  resigned.  He  was  more — ^he  was  universally 
cheerful  and  happy ;  ana  always  ready  to  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  those  around  him.  He  chose  rather  to  remember  his 
olessings  than  his  afflictions ;  and  felt  that  he  had  not  deserved  the 
least  mercy.  Nay,  his  very  afflictions  he  viewed  as  among  his 
greatest  blessings. 

Death  often  invaded  his  peace.  He  lost  a  father  in  the  prime 
'of  life  and  usefulness,  whom  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  highest 
reverence ;  three  brothers,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  whom  he  ten- 
derly lamented ;  a  mother,  endeared  to  him  by  every  consideration 
which  could  affect  the  heart  of  filial  piety ;  two  sisters,  for  whom 
he  felt  no  ordinary  warmth  of  attacmnent ;  and  a  son,  a  youth  of 
fine  promise,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  just  after  he  had  completed  his 
education.  The  effect  of  these  repeated  strokes  was  obviously 
such  as  a  Christian  should  desire.  Their  evident  tendency  was  to 
sof^n  the  heart,  to  subdue  the  will,  to  loosen  the  attachment  to  ter- 
restrial ^ood,  to  enliven  the  conscience,  and  to  assist  the  soul  in  its 
assumption  of  die  heavenly  character.    This  was  peculiarly  obser« 
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vable  of  the  death  of  his  son.  It  occurred  before  the  terminatioii 
of  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  among  the  students  of  the  semi* 
nary ;  during  which  he  was  belieyed  to  have  become  possessed  of 
personal  piety*  Had  he  lived,  he  intended  to  have  been  a  clergy- 
man. He  died  at  a  distance  firom  home ;  and  his  father  did  not  ar- 
rive in  season  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  Rarely  have  we  wit- 
nessed parental  sorrow  equally  intense  and  permanent.  Rarely 
could  he  mention  his  son  without  a  &ltering  voice,  and  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  tears. 

Those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings  during  the  two  last  years  of 
his  life,  were  not  more  struck  with  their  severity,  nor  with  the  for- 
titude which  he  discovered  under  them,  than  with  the  mariced  etkct 
of  them  upon  his  mind.  Often,  for  months  together,  the  pain 
'  which  he  endured  was  not  only  unintermitted,  but,  in  its  severest 
forms,  spasmodical.  During  the  continuance  of  these  convulsions, 
which  recurred  frequendy  during  the  day,  so  intense  was  the  an- 
guish, that  the  sweat  would  roll  down  his  forehead  for  many  mi- 
nutes together  in  continued  streams.  Yet  such  was  his  fortitude, 
that  though  compelled  at  times  to  eroan  firom  severity  of  distress, 
he  never  once  forgot  himself  so  rar  as  to  murmur  or  complain* 
But  while  these  simerings  thus  ravaged  the  body,  and  prepared  it 
for  dissolution,  their  enect  upon  the  soul  was  obviously  salutary. 
Accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  the  daily  contemplation  of  death, 
he  now  witnessed  its  gradual  approach  with  serenity  and  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sorrows  he  found  consolations  ^<  tnat  were  nei* 
ther  few  nor  small."  He  grew  continually  more  and  more  hum- 
ble, gentle,  meek,  and  resigned ;  more  and  more  disposed  to  give 
up  evei^  trust  but  in  his  Saviour.  Though  his  intellect  retamed 
all  its  vigour,  yet  his  temper  became,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
of  a  lovely  child.  His  affections  were  exquisitely  tender.  Their 
native  character  seemed  entirely  gone,  and  they  resemUed  the  af- 
fections of  heaven.  His  views,  nis  hopes,  his  purposes,  and  his 
joys,  were  heavenly ;  and  nothing  terrestrial  seemed  to  remain,  ex- 
cept his  earthly  tabernacle,  which  was  lust  ready  to  be  laid  in  the 
Save,  there  to  rest  in  hope.  When  called  to  pass  die  dark  valley, 
s  Shepherd  appeared  to  be  with  him.  His  rod  and  His  staff,  they 
comforted  him.  Though  frequently  bewildered  through  excess  of 
pain,  yet  no  distressing  fear  assailed  him.  He  saw  the  presence 
of  the  grim  Destroyer  with  tranquillity  and  hope ;  yielded  up  his 
soul  without  a  struggle ;  and,  as  we  trust  with  unwubting  confi- 
dence, found  a  glonous  welcome  into  the  '^  house  not  made  with 
hands ;  eternal  in  the  heavens.'' 

His  life  was  eminently  useful  and  lovely.  His  death  was  peace- 
ful and  happy  to  himself,  but  most  widely  and  deeply  lamented  by 
his  countrymen  at  large,  as  well  as  by  his  family,  his  many  friends, 
and  the  Church  of  Christ.  His  eternity,  we  trust,  will  pass  among 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  the  just,  in  theur  immortal  progress  in 
knowledge,  happiness,  and  virtue. 
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Over  the  grave  of  President  Dwight^  the  Corporation  of  the 
College  have  erected  a  neat  marble  monument,  on  which  is  the 
foUowmg  inscription : 

Hie  Sepultus  jacet 

Yir  ille  admodum  rcverendus 

Timotheus  Dwi^ht,  S.  T.  D.  LL.  D. 

Collegii  l^ensb  Pneses,) 

et  ejusdem  * 

Sacrosanctffi  Theologies  Professor  s 

Qui 
De  Uteris,  de  Religione,  de  Patria 

Optime  meritus ; 

Uaximo  suorum  et  bonorum  omnium 

Desiderio, 

Mortem  obiit, 

Die  XI.  Januar.  Anno  Domini 

MDCCCXVII. 

^tatis  suffi 

LXV. 

On  the  apposiU  side* 

EcclesiiB  Greenfieldiensis  Pastor 

Annos  XII. 

Collegii  Yalensis  Tutor 

VI. 

Prsses 

XXII. 

Senatus 

Collegii  Yalensis 

Hoc  Saxum  Ponendum 

Curavit. 
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SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 
A«  Doctrines  of  Natural  Religion. 

a.  Existence  of  God ;  Sermon. 
/•  Direct  Proofs  of  it.    Mark  xii.  32.        -        -        1 

•  JT.  Atheistical  Objections  and  Schemes  of  Doc- 
trine considered.    Ps.  xiv.  1. 

•  J27.  Comparative  Influence  of  Atheism  and  Chris- 
tianity.   Ps.  xiv.  1. 

b.  Unity  of  God.     1  Cor.  viii.  4.  -        - 

c.  Attributes  of  God ; 
/•  Eternity,         )  p 

.     //.  Immutability,  5  "•  ^"• 

•  in*  Omnipresence, )  n <     <« 

.  IV.  OmJcience,    \  P*'  «™«-  *-»*• 

•  ^  ^'T^'-Tl'  \  Gen.  XTU.  1.       -        -        - 
.    VI.  Independence,  j 

.  Vn.  Benevolence ; 

.    .    L  As  proved  by  the  Works  of  Creation  and  ) 

Providence.     1  John  iv.  8.  ) 

.    •  II.  As  exhibited  by  Revelation.     1  John  iv.  8. 

Vm.  Justice.    Deut.  xxxii.  4.  -        -        . 

.  IX.  Truth.    Psalm  cxvii.  2.        •        .        -        - 

.    X.  Mercy.    Psalm  ciii.  8.  ..        .        -        - 

•  XI.  Wisdom.     1  Tim.  i.  17. 

d.  Decrees  of  God.    Job  xxiii.  13. 
c.  Sovereignty  of  God.    Jer.  x.  23. 
f.  Works  of  God ; 

/.  Of  Creation, 

I.  Heaven, 
1.  Air, 

II.  Starry  Heaven,     \  -        -        -      17 

III.  Supreme  Heaven, 

IV.  Holy  Angels; 

•  i.  Their  Rank, 

•  ii.  Their  Attributes,       \  Col.  i.  16.         18,  19 

•  iii.  Their  Employments,  ^ 
V.  Fallen  Angels.    Jude  €.  -        •      20 

II.  Eartii; 
.     I.  The  Globe  itself.    'Gen.  i.  1.       -        .21 
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•  •    •    •    II.  Man; 

i.  Body, 

ii.  Soul,  >  Gen.  i.  26, 27.  -       22 

1.  Its  Nature, 

•  .•...  2.  Soul  not  Material.  Gen.  ii.  7.  23 
.    •    •    •    .    .    3.  Soul  not  a  chain  of  Ideas  and  Ex-  ) 

ercises.    Gen.  ii.  7.  ) 
iii.  Chief  End  of  Man.    1  Cor.  x.  31.  25 

•  •    i7.  Of  Providence ; 

.    .    .     I.  Probation  of  Man.    Gen.  ii.  15— 17.         -      26 

:  :  :  m.  fIT''''']  °«"-  "^-  ^-«-     -   -  ^^ 

.    .    .  IV.  Sentence.    Gen.  iii.  14—19.  -        -      28 

.    •     •    V.  Depravity  of  Man ; 

•  •    •    .    I.  Its  Universality, 
i.  Proved  from  Revelation  and  Facts. 

Rom.  V.  1 2. 

.     .    •     .    .   ii.  Proved  from  Man's  rejection  of  the  r  «q 

Word  of  Goa.    Jer.  viii.  9.  J 

•  •  .  .  II.  Its  Degree.  Eccl.  viii.  2.  -  -  31 
....  III.  Its  Derivation — From  Adam.  Rom.  v.  20.  32 
.  ...  IV.  Remarks  upon  it.  Rom.  vi.  12.  -  33 
.    •    •    VI.  Man  cannot  be  justified  by  the  Law  of)  ». 

God.    Rom.  iii.  20.  ) 
B#  Doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Religion ;  or  the 
Mediatorial  System. 

•  a.  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator; 

•  .    /•  He  is  the  True  and  Perfect  God ; 

•  •     •    I.  He  is  spoken  of  as  such  in  the  Scriptures, 

.    •    •     •    I.  The  Names  of  God  are  there  given) 

Him.     Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  5 


29 


35 


II.  The  Attributes,  (  of  God  are  there  ascribed  )  „g 
III.  The  Actions,      )  to  Him.  Rom.  viii.  3,  4.  ) 


IV.  Divine   Relations   are   there^ 

said  to  be  sustained  by  Him.     p        .  *r  -i 
.    V.  Divine  Worship  is  there  re-  J.*^^-^^*"-  [  37 
quired  to  be  rendered,  and  is  »    •      > 

actually  rendered  to  Him.     ^ 
II.  The  Deity  of  Chiist  is  the  only 
ground   of  consistency  in  the 
scheme  of  Redemption, 

III.  The   Jews   otherwise   are    not 
chargeable  with  guilt  in  putting  ^Rom.  viu.  /  ^^ 
Him  to  death,  f      3,  4.      5  ^^ 

IV.  The  Prophets  and  Apostles  can-  » 
not  otherwise  be  vinoicated  from  i 
the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into  J 
Idolatry,  J 


ANALT8I8.  ^§ 

•  •    V.  Objections  answered*     1  Cor.  in.  20.        •      39 

•  •  VL  Objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Unita-  )      .^ 

rians.     1  Cor.  iii.  20.  ( 

•  •  yil.  ObjecAns  to  their  manner  of  conducting  /      .. 

the  Controversy.     1  Cor.  iii.  20.  ( 

•  A  He  is  Man.    Or  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. ;      .^ 

Rom.  viii.  3.  V 
b.  The  Covenant  mider  which  Christ  acted :  that  of  /      .^ 

Redemption.    Is.  Uii.  10^  5 
c*  The  Offices  which  Christ  sustained ;  > 

•  L  His  Prophetical  Office, 

•  •    I.  His  rersonal  Poaching ; 

.    .    •      I.  The  Necessity  of  his  executing  the  Office  )  .. 

of  a  Pt^acher.    Luke  xxiv.  19.  3 

•  •    •    II.  TheThingsidiich  he  taught.    Johnvii.46.    45 

•  •    •   III.  The  manner  of  his  Preaching.  John  vii.  46.    46 

•  •    •   IV.  The^  Cotisequences  of  his  Preaching. )      . - 

Johnvii.  46.5 

•  •    n.  His  Preaching  by  his  Apostles ; 

•  •    •      I*  The  Pact  that  they  preached  the  Gospel )  .^ 

of  Christ.    Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  20.  J  ^^ 

•  •    •    II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preach- "> 

ing  it,  Mark  1 

•  •     •   III.  The  things  which  they  preached,  >xvi.  15,  >  49 
.    •     •   IV.  The  Consequences  of  their        16,  20.^ 

preaching,  J 

.    n.  His  Priestly  Office ; 

•  •     I.  Origb,  Office,  and  Character  of  ^ 

a  Priest,  >  Ps.  ex.  4.      50 

.    •    II.  Proofs  of  Priesthood  of  Christ,  3    . 

HislIoUi 


•  «  III.  His  Character  as  a  Priest.    His  Holiness ; 

•  •    •    I.  In  what  it  was  exemplified  ; 

•  •    .     •      i.  In  his  Piety,  CHeb. 

•  •    •     •    ii.  In  his  Performance  of  the  Duties  <    vii. 

which  he  owed  Mankind,  ^    26. 

•  •    •    •   iii.  In  his  Self-Govemment.    Heb.  vu.  26. 

•  •    •  II.  Its  importance ; 

•  •    •    •     i.  To  the  Distinction  of  his  Cha-*^ 

racter, 

•  •    •    •    ii.  To  enable  him  to  magnify  the 

Law  of  God, 


iii.  To  give  the^  necessary  efficacy 


to  his  sufferings  for  Manldnd,  J 

•  •    •    •    •   iv.  To  his  setting  before  men  an  example  )  ^ . 

of  righteousness.     1  John  ii.  5.  5 

•  •    •  TV,  His  Atonement ; 

: : : : ,::  £ gS.,,! i^  -  "-»•   ■  »' 
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•  •    ,  III.  Its  Reality,  \ 

•  •    ,   IV.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  [Rom.  iii* ) 

performed,  p4 — ^26.  5 

•  •'    •    y*  Its  extent,  •  J 

•  •    •   vu  Objections  answered.  Rom.  iii.  U — S6. 

•  •    V.  Intercession  of  Christ.    Heb.  vii.  S4,  35. 
.    m.  His  Kingly  Office.    Eph.  i.  20—22. 

d.  The  Miracles  of  Christ.    Acts  ii.  22.  - 

e.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ.    Acts  iii.  15.  61, 

f.  The  Amiableness  of  Christ  m  publishing  the  Gos-  ) 

pel  to  .Mankind.    Is.  Iii.  7.  5 

g.  The  CoQsecjuences  of  Christ's  Mediation ; 

•  /•  Justification; 
1.  The  Nature :  or  in  what  it  consists,   (  Rom.  ) 

II.  The  Source :  the  Free  Grace  of  God,  (  3.  24.  3 
III.  The  Means :  Faith  in  Christ ; 

I.  Duty  of  believing.    Rom.  iii.  28. 

•  II.  Nature  of  Faith.    Rom.  iii.  28. 

•  III.  Influence  of  Faith  in  our  Justification.  ) 

*   Rom.  iii.  28. ) 

.    iv.  Reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James^  ▼ 

on  this  subject,  I    ?P* 

•  V.  Influence  of  Works  on  our  Justifi-  (   i^ 
cation,  J'^*- 

•  Yi.  Justification  by  Faith  do^s  not  lessen  the  ) 
Motives  to  obedience.    Rom.  iii.  31.  5 

n*  Regeneration; 

I.  The  Agent  in  eflfecting  it :  The  Holt  Ghost  ; 

.      I.  His  Character.    Tit.  iii.  5. 

.    II.  Testimonies  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

firom  the  ancient  Christians,  Jews,  and 

Heathen.    Is.  xlviii.  16. 
.  III.  His  Agency.     Tit.  iii.  5.  -        - 

ly.  Its  Nature.    John  iii.  3.  .        «        . 

y.  Its  antecedents.    Acts  xvi.  29,  30. 
yi.  Its  Attendants  generally  considered.    Eph. ) 

iv.  22 — 24.  5 

•  I.  Faith.    See  Sermon  66. 
.    II.  Repentance.    Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 5. 

•  III.  Love; 

.    .      i.  Its  Nature,  ^  Gal  v  22 

.    .     ii.  Evidence  of  its  existence,  J  '^~*  '•      • 

•  •    iii.  Its  consistency  with  providing  peculi* 

arly  for  our  own.     1  Tim.  v.  8. 

.    •    iv.  Its  consistency  with  our  seeking  salva- 
tion.   Rom*  iL  6,  7. 
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.    IV.  Complacency.    John  tm.  34#      -        •      91 
VII.  Its  Conseqaences ; 

I.  Adoption.     1  John  iii.  3.  -        - 

.    II.  Sanctification.     1  Thess.  y.  33. 

•  III.  Peace  of  Conscience*    John  ziv.  37. 

•  iy»  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.    Rom.  ziv.  17. 

•  V.  Increase  of  Grace.  J  Prov.  iv. )  g^ 

•  VI.  Perseverance  unto  the  End.  ^      18.     )     ' 
VIIL  Its  Evidences ; 

•  1.  What  are  not  evidences.    3  Cor.  xiii.  5.      88 
-    II.  What  are  real  evidences.    3  Cor.  xiii.  6.     89 


83 
83 
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87 


III.  Difficulties  attending  the  application  of  ?  ^q 

to  ourselves.    3  Cor.  xiii.  5. ) 


&ese  evidences 


SYSTEM  OP  DUTIES. 

A*  Duties  of  Natural  Religion. 

a.  Character  of  the  Law  of  God.    Psahn  xix«  7.  91 

b.  In  what  it  is  summed  up ; 
/.  In  the  two  great  Commandments : 

I.  The  First  Great  Commandment ; 

.      I.  LfOve  to  God.    Mark  xii.  38 — 30.         -      93 

•  II.  Reverence  of  God.    Job  xxviii.  38.      •      93 

•  III.  Humility.     1  Peter  v.  5.  •        .      94 

•  IV.  Resignation.    Luke  xxii.  41, 43.  •      95 
n.  The  Second  Great  Commandment ; 

I.  What  it  requires.    Mark  xii.  31.  »  96 

.    II.  Its  Effects ; 

•  »     i.  On  Personal  Happiness.    Acts  xx.  35.  97 

•  •    ii.  On  Public  Happiness.    Acts  x;x.  35.  98 

•  iu«  Its  Foundation :  Utility*    Acts  xx.  35.        99 
!!•  In  the  Decalogue  ; 

I.  The  First  Uommandment.    Ex.  xx.  3.  100 

II.  The  Second  Commandment.    Ex.  xx.  4 — 6*  101 

III.  The  Third  Commandment ; 

•  I.  The  Nature  of  Profiameness.  Ex.  xx.  7.  103 

•  n.  The  Guilt  of  Pro&nenesa.    Ex.  xx.  7.      103 

7.     104 


105,  106 
107 


•  III.  The  Danger  of  Pro&neness.  Ex. 
IV*  The  Fourth  Commandment ; 

•  I.  The  Perpetuity,  (  of  the  Sabbath. ) 

•  II.  The  Chvige,      (  Ex.  xx.  8^-1 1.  5 

•  III*  Objections  answered.    Heb.  iv.  9. 
«  IT.  How  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  obsenred.  > 

Is.  Iviii.  13,  14. 5 


•  V.  Reflections  on  the  Sabbath.  Ex. 
y.  The  Fifth  Commandment } 

•  I.  Duty  of  Children.    Ex.  xx.  13. 

•  II*  Duty  of  Parents.    Ex.  xx.  13. 

•  III.  Duty  of  Rulers.    Ex.  xx.  13. 
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•  IV.  Duty  of  Subjects,    Ex.  xx.  12. 
y I.  The  Sixth  Commandment ; 

I.  Killing ;  when  lawful. )  » 

•  II.  Murder.  ) 

•  III.  Duelling.    Ex.  xx.  13. 

•  iv.  Suicide.    Ex.  xx.  13. 
.    V.  Drunkenness.    Ex.  xx.  13. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Commandment ; 


XX.  13. 


I.  The  Origin,   Nature,  and  Benefits  of) 

Marriage.    Ex.  xx.  14. 3 

•  II.  Lewdness.    Ex.  xx.  14.  - 
.  III.  Polygamy. )  jj^^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

•  IV.  Divorce.     K 
y III.  The  Eighth  Commandment ; 

.      I.  Idleness.      \t^^  ^^  -  ^ 

•n      J*      i*A       r  HiX.  XX.  10.  *  ~ 

.     II.  Prodigality.  5 

•  III.  FraucL    Ex.  xx.  15.  .        «        • 
.   IV.  Gamine.    Ex.  xx.  15. 

IX.  The  Ninth  Commandment; 
I.  Nature  and  Importance  of  Truth.    Ex. 

XX.  16. 

•  iz.  Nature  and  Causes  of  Lying.  Ex.  xx. 

16. 

.  III.  Mischiefist  and  Preventives  of  Lying. 

Ex.  XX.  16. 
.   IV.  Slander.    Ex.  xx.  16. 

X.  The  Tenth  Commandment; 
I.  Contentment.    Ex.  xx.  17. 

.    II.  Charity.     1  Tim.  vi.  17—19. 

•  III.  Avarice.     1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10. 
.    IV.  Ambition.     Rom.  xii.  16.  -        - 

c.  Man's  Inability  to  obey  the  Law  of  God.    Rom.  ) 

viii.  17.  5 

B*  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
•    a.  Mode  of  Restoration  to  the  Spirit  of  Obedience : ) 
By  Faith  and  Repentance.    Acts  xx.  20,  21.  5 
b.  Means  of  Restoration,  or  Means  of  Grace. 
/.  Ordinary  Means  of  Grace. 
.    I.  Generallv  considered ; 
.    .     I.  Proois  that  there  ai«  such  Means.) 

1  Cor.  IV.  1.5.  5 


.    .    II.  What  thev  are.  )  -  q      .      - - 

•    •  III.  What  is  their  Influence.  5 


IV.  Objections  answered.     1  Cor.  iv.  15. 
II.  Particularly  considered ; 
•    I.  Hearing  of  the  Word  of  God.    Luke  ) 

viii.  18.  5 
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ii«  Seasons  of  Prayer, 
iii.  Obligations  to  rrayer. 


i]»  Prayer; 

i.  ^adire  of  Prayer. 
"  Pray< 
tofi  ^ 
iv.  Use^ness  of  Prayer; 
.    .    .  1.  To  the  Suppliant.  1  Thes.  v.  17. 

•  •    .  2.  To  Families.    Eph.  vi.  10. 

•  #    .  3.  To  Communities. 

•  «    y.  Efficacy  of  Prayer  in  procuring 

blessings. 

•  •  yi.  Encouragements  to  Prayer« 

•  •  yii.  Objections  to  Prayer.    Job  xzi.  15. 

•  •  yiii.  Forms  of  Prayer.    Math.  vi.  9 — 13. 

•  III.  Intercourse  with  Keligious  Men*    Proy.) 

ziii.  30. 5 

•  ^'  Religioas  Meditation. 


y.  Religious  Education  of  Children ; 
i.  Duty  of  Educating  < 

giously. 
ii.  Manner  m  which  it  is 


1  Thes.  y.  17.    139 
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Proy.ziii« 
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SERMON  I. 

EXISTBNCB  OF  GOD. 


BfABXziL82w— 2%eretffoiM  Qod, 

The  existence  of  God  is  the  basis  of  religion.  This  truth 
inll  be  evident,  if  we  remember,  that  the  word  religion  always  de- 
notes either  a  sj/stem  of  trtdhSf  of  which  God  is  the  great  eubject^ 
or  a  system  of  affections  and  conduct^  of  which  Hk  is  tht  supreme 
objectm  If  we  can  prove  to  om^elves  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  that 
is,  of  a  Being,  by  whom  we  were  created,  and  by  whom  the  uni- 
verse is  governed ;  some  such  system  of  truths,  affections,  and 
conduct,  must  be  ako  capable  of  being  proved.  To  such  a  Being 
we  and  the  universe  must  sustain  important  relations ;  and  out  of 
these  relations,  must  necessarily  arise  to  intelligent  beings  a  variety 
of  duties,  inmiediately,  and  alway  owed  to  mm.  Were  there  no 
such  Being,  there  could  be  no  such  relations  nor  duties.  Were 
the  existence  of  such  a  Bein^  incapable  of  proof,  the  existence  of 
the  relations  and  duties  would  be  equally  incapable  of  being  pro- 
ved. Happily  for  us,  and  accordantly  with  his  own  wisdom,  God 
has  not,  in  this  most  interesting  case,  left  himself  zrithout  ample 
witness* 

In  the  text,  the  existence  of  God  is  declared,  in  the  plainest 
and  most  direct  terms.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  immediately  to 
the  examination  of  the  subject. 

The  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  concerning  beings  and  events, 
and  ultimatelv,  concerning  attributes  and  relations  also,  is  a  svp" 
posedj  or  acknowledged,  connexion  between  cause  and  effect.     "By 
cause,  (it  will  be  observed,  that  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  called 
the  efficient  cause)  I  intend,  thett  something,  be  it  what  it  may,  which 
produces  J  or  is  supposed  to  produce,  existence,  or  any  change  of  ex 
istence^  and  without  which,  the  existence,  or  the  change,  would  not 
have  been*     Between  this  something  styled  cause,  and  the  some 
thing  stvled  effect,  all  mankind,  except  a  few  sceptical  or  atheisti 
cal  philosophers,  have  agreed,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  con 
nexion.     As  this  connexion  has  been  denied  by  these  philoso- 
phers, and  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  on  this,  and 
every  other  subject ;  a  consideration  of  it,  and  of  the  evidence 
whicn  attends  it,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  proper  part  of  the  present 
discourse. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  admitted  by  these  philosophers,  as  well 
as  all  other  men,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  existence,  or  any 
change,  which  has  taken  place  without  a  cause.    All  beings,  and  all 
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events,  so  fiur  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  has  hitherto  extended, 
have  been  produced  by  some  agency,  or  influence,  extraneous  to 
themselves,  and  have  never  sprung  up  into  existence  casually,  or 
without  such  agency,  or  influence.  There  is,  therefore,  not  the 
least  reason  furnished  by  experience,  or  by  any  thing  which  we 
know,  why  we  should  beheve  existence  to  be  casual ;  or  why  we 
should  doubt  an  inseparable  connexion  between  cause  and  effect* 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  experience,  all  the  knowledge  of  man, 
lends  its  whole  influence  to  the  doctrine,  that  existence  has  been 
invariably  caused*  The  su{>position,  therefore,  that  existence  is 
uncause<l,  or  that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is  not 
inseparable  and  invariable,  is  perfectly  mtuitous,  and  without  a 
shaoow  of  support.  How  absurd  and  riaiculous  it  is,  for  a  man, 
professmg  to  be  a  reasoner  and  a  philosopher,  to  found  his  opi- 
nions, or  his  arguments,  in  any  case,  and  especially  in  the  most 
important  case  possible,  on  a  mere  supposition,  I  need  not  explain. 

3dly.  All  mankind  have  acknowleageiy  in  the  clearest  manner ^ 
and  in  every  wau  of  which  the  subject  was  susc^tible,  the  insepara- 
ble nature  of  thts  connexion* 

The  language  of  every  nation  is  formed  only  on  this  plan.  In 
every  language,  there  are  not  only  many  words  directly  expressing 
ideas  of  tnis  subject ;  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  efiect,  production, 
produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate,  &c.  or  words  equivalent  to 
these ;  but  every  verb  in  every  language^  except  the  intransitive  im- 
personal verbs^  and  the  verb  substantive^involvesj  of  coursey  causation 
or  efficiency  ;  and  refers  alzoays  to  an  agent^  or  catise,  in  such  a  man- 
ner j  that,  Toithout  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent^  the  verb  would 
have  no  meaning.  In  this  manner  have  mankind  declared,  in  the 
very  structure  of  their  languages,  not  only  that  they  perceived,  and 
acknowledged  this  connexion,  but  that  it  formed  so  considerable 
and  essential  a  part  of  their  thoughts,  as  to  necessitate  them  to 
think  in  this  manner  only.  Thus,  to  think^  to  speak,  to  sit,  to  run, 
to  strike,  to  write,  to  love,  to  hate,  all  denote  effects,  and  refer  to  an 
agent,  or  cause  of  those  effects ;  and  without  such  reference,  would 
not  contain,  nor  express,  any  meaning  whatever. 

I  have  observed  above,  tnat  all  mankind  have  agreed  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  connexion,  except  a  few  atheistical  and 
sceptical  philosophers.  These  men  have,  indeed,  denied  this  con- 
nexion m  form;  but  they  have  acknowledged  it,  as  fully  as  all 
others,  in  their  customary  language.  On  every  subject,  except 
creation,  or  giving  existence,  mey  have  spoken  exactly  as  other 
men  speak ;  and  tne  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  is  as  of- 
ten declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  relied 
on,  as  m  those  of  other  men.  This  fact  is  clear  proof,  that  they 
admit  this  connexion  in  all  cases,  except  those  which  respect  the 
existence  and  government  of  God,  m  the  same  manner  as  the  rest 
of  mankind,  in  truth,  language  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  write,  or  speak,  in  a  different  manner. 
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Children,  so  sood  as  they  be^n  to  speak  at  all,  inquire  more 
anxiously,  and  more  universally,  ccmcemine  causation  and  efficien- 
cy, than  concerning  any  other  subject  of  investieation.  Every 
one,  conversant  with  them,  must  have  observed,  tnat  they  almost 
continually  inquire,  who  did  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing;  or  pro- 
duced the  several  changes,  of  which  they  ai*e  witnesses  ?  Who 
made  themselves,  and  the  various  objects  around  them  ?  In  this 
manner,  they  teach  us,  that  this  is,  to  man,  the  natural  and  the  only 
natural  mode  of  conceiving :  for  all  children  think  and  speak  in  this 
manner* 

Nor,  are  the  views  of  mankind  less  forcibly  evident  concerning 
this  subject,  in  their  actions.  No  man  ever  acted,  without  regard- 
ing himself  as  a  cause ;  and  without  expecting  to  produce  s<Mne 
change  in  himself,  or  in  the  objects  around  him,  by  nis  efficiency ; 
nor  made  use  of  any  instrument,  without  expecting  from  it  a  de- 
gree of  efficacy,  which  should  produce  some  change,  or  other,  not 
to  be  looked  for  without  it.  Thus,  all  men  eat4nd  orink ;  lie  down, 
and  act,  universally,  with  a  design  to  effectuate  certain  changes  in 
themselves,  or  other  objects :  and  atheistSj  as  truly,  and  uniiormly, 
as  any  other  men.  Thus,  also,  children  act,  from  the  beginning. 
Indeed,  were  men  not  to  act  in  this  manner,  they  would  never  act 
at  all.  No  proof  of  absolute  and  universal  conviction,  concerning 
this,  or  any  other  subject,  can  be  more  perfect. 

Sdly.  ne  learn  this  connexion  from  experience  ;  and  in  two  v>aysy 
byjthe  testhwmy  of  our  senses^  and  by  the  inspection  of  our  mtnds. 

Causes  operate  without  u«,  and  vnthin  us;  and  produce  their 
proper  effects  in  both  cases.  Those  which  operate  toithout  us^ 
produce  their  effects  before  our  senses  ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge 
of  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  arises  from  sensitive 
testimony.  Those  which  operate  within  us,  produce  their  effects 
before  the  eye  of  tlu  mind  only  ;  and  so  far  our  knowledge  of  this 
connexion  is  intuitive.  I  as  clearly  perceive,  that  /  thiwc^  reflect^ 
remember^  choose,  wish,  love,  and  hate  ;  that  by  a  determination  of 
my  will,  I  turn  my  thoughts  from  one  subject  to  another}  and  tranS" 
fer  my  affections  and  my  conduct,  voluntarily,  from  one  object  to 
another,  and  from  one  course  to  another;  as,  that  I  exist.  I  also 
perceive  this  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty  ;  viz. 
with  the  bare  inspection  of  the  mental  eye;  commonly  termea,  inttd» 
tion^  and  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  the  highest  possible  cer* 
tainty.  Mr.  Hume  is,  therefore,  totally  erroneous  in  ms  assertion, 
that  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  exists,  or  rather  is  per* 
eehed,  only  in  the  names;  and  that,  if  we  would  call  both  by  the 
name,  events,  we  should  not  suppose  any  connexion  to  exist  be- 
tween them. 

This  opinion  is  sufficiendy  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  these  names^ 
and  not  that  of  events,  have  been  given  to  them.  Mankind  never 
give  names  without  ideas ;  nor  form  any  names,  which  do  not  ex- 
press such  ideas,  as  they  really  have ;  nor  suppose  themselves  ta 
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have  ideas,  which  they  have  not ;  or  different  ideas  from  those, 
which  they  really  have.  Wherever  names  have  been  given,  the 
very  ideas,  which  they  denote,  have  certainly  existed  in  the  minds 
of  those,  by  whom  they  were  given. 

The  thing  which  we  rpally  perceive  in  this  case,  is,  however, 
merely  the  facty  that  cause  and  effect  are  thus  connected}  and  not  the 
nature  of  the  causation^  or  efficiency^  on  which  the  connexion  is 
founded.  That  /,  and  not  something  else^  think^  and  actj  in  such 
manners  as  have  been  recited,  and  that  but  for  me  the  thought  and 
action  would  not  have  existed,  I  perceive  intuitively  ;  but  I  do  not 
perceive  at  all  why,  or  by  what  power,  I  think,  and  act.  The  nature 
of  this  subject  lies,  in  every  case,  beyond  the  boimds  of  the  human 
capacity.  Yet  this  infers  not,  in  any  degree,  any  want  of  evidence, 
attending  the  fact.  The  contrary  opinion  would  be  attended  with 
this  absurdity :  that  we  cannot  perceive  one  thing  without  perceiving 
at  the  same  time  another,  totally  diverse,  and,  in  the  view  of  the  mind, 
entirely  separated :  an  absurdity  which  cannot  need  to  be  exposed 
by  me. 

4thly.  77ie  mind  cannot  realize  the  fact,  that  existence,  or  change, 
can  take  place  zoithout  a  cause. 

This  is,  at  least,  true  with  respect  to  my  own  mind.  I  have  very 
often  made  the  attempt,  and  with  no  small  pains-taking,  but  liave 
never  been  able  to  succeed  at  all.  Supposing  other  minds  to  have 
the  same  general  nature  with  my  own,  I  conclude,  that  all  others 
will  nnd  the  same  want  of  success.  If  nothing  had  originally  ex- 
isted, I  cannot  possibly  realize,  that  any  thing  could  ever  have  ex- 
isted. Causes,  absolutely  the  same,  must,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
produce  absolutely  the  same  effects.  This  is,  I  think,  certainly  self- 
evident,  and  admitted  as  such.  An  absolute  want  of  cause  involves 
an  absolute  sameness  of  an  opposite  kind;  and  must,  with  nearly  the 
same  evidence^ 'continue  for  ever.  The  necessity  of  causes  to  all 
the  changes  of  being  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  universally  admitted. 
Mr.  Hume,  particularly,  talks  as  commonly,  or  rather  as  uniformly, 
in  this  manner,  as  any  Christian  does  ;  and  not  only  argues  from 
cause  to  effect,  and  irom  effect  to  cause,  as  much  as  other  men, 
but  discusses  this  subject  abundantly,  and  gives  directions,  and 
principles,  for  this  kind  of  argumentation.  Indeed,  without  admit- 
ting it,  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man,  could  argue  at  all.  But,  if 
no  change  can  take  place  without  a  cause,  how  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  existence  can  take  place  without  a  cause  ?  Certainly  less  vio- 
lence is  done  to  our  reason  by  supposing  a  being  to  be  changed  in 
some  respect  or  circumstance  without  a  cause,  than  to  begin  to  cx- 
ist  without  a  cause. 

5thly.  Jfo  absurdity  can  be  greater  than  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
denies  this  connexion. 

He  himself,  in  speaking,  exhibits  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
words  uttered  by  him,'  and  the  opinions  communicated ;  and,  in  the 
aet  of  arguing,  admits  you  to  be  a  similar  cause.    If  his  body  be 
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not  a  cause,  and  your  eyes  another,  yon  cannot  see  him.  If  his 
voice,  and  your  ear,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  hear  him.  If  his 
mind  and  yours,  be  not  causes,  you  cannot  understand  him.  In  a 
word,  without  admitting  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect, 
you  can  never  know  that  he  is  arguing  widi  you,  or  you  with  him. 

With  these  observations  premised,  which  you  wul  see  to  be  in- 
woven with  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  discussion,  I  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  existence  of  things,  universally,  proves  the 
being  of  God. 

The  argument  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  is,  for  substance, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Locke  in  the  following  manner :  Every  man 
knows,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows, 
also,  that  he  did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly 
certain  to  him,  that  his  existence  was  caused,  and  not  casual ;  and 
was  produced  by  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  By  an  ade- 
quate cause,  is  invariably  intended,  a  cause  possessing  and  exert- 
ing an  efficacy  sufficient  to  brmg  any  effect  to  pass.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one  possessing  and  exerting  all  the 
imderstanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  thepower  necessary  to 
create,  such  a  being  as  the  man  in  question.  This  cause  is  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  The  understanding  necessary  to 
con&rive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create,  a  being  compounded 
of  the  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He  who  can  con- 
trive and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any  thing. 
He  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man,  certainly  contrived 
and  created  all  things. 

This  argument  is,  in  my  view,  perfectly  conclusive  :  nor  has  it 
been,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  answered,  except  with  sophistry,  or  sneers. 
I  will  not  insist,  that  every  step  of  it  is  attended  with  what  logicians 
call  tnitdtive  evidence :  nor,  that  it  amounts  to  what  is,  in  the  logical 
sense,  an  absolute  demonstration.  But  it  is,  in  every-  step,  attended 
with  such  evidence  as  excludes  all  rational  doubt ;  and  approaches 
so  near  to  the  character  of  demonstration  as  to  leave  the  mind 
completely  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  opposed  by  no  coun- 
ter evidence. 

2dly.  J%e  state  of  existing  things  completely  proves  the  being  of 
God. 

The  manner  in  which  the  argimient,  derived  fi*om  this  source,  is 
conducted  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  is  clearer,  and  more  happy,  than 
any  other  within  my  knowledge ;  and  is  substantially  the  follow- 
ing: 

rfe  acknowledge  the  existence  of  each  other  to  be  unquestiona- 
ble ;  and,  when  csuled  upon  for  the  evidence,  on  which  this  acknow- 
ledgment is  founded,  allege  that  of  our  senses ;  yet  it  can  by  no 
means  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  our  senses  discern,  immediately, 
any  man.  We  see,  indeed,  a  form ;  and  the  motions  and  actions 
of  that  form ;  and  we  hear  a  voice,  communicating  to  us  the 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions,  of  an  intelligent  being.    Yet  it  is 
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intuitively  certain,  that  neither  the  form,  the  motions,  the  actions, 
the  voice,  the  thoughts,  nor  the  volitions,  are  that  intelligent  being ; 
or  the  living,  actingy  thinking  things  which  we  call  tnan*  On  the 
contrarv,  they  are  merely  effects,  of  which  that  Uvin^,  acting  thing, 
denoted  by  the  word  man,  is  the  cause.  The  existence  of  the 
cause,  or,  m  other  language,  of  the  man,  we  conclude  from  the  ef- 
fects, which  he  thus  produces.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
like  certainty,  we  discover  the  existence  of  God.  In  the  universe 
without  us,  and  in  the  little  world  within  us,  we  perceive  a  great 
variety  of  effects,  produced  by  some  cause,  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction. Thus  the  motions  oi  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  other 
vessels ;  of  the  blood  and  other  juices ;  of  the  tongue,  the  hands, 
and  other  members ;  the  percepticm  of  the  senses,  and  the  actions 
of  the  mind ;  the  storm,  the  lightning,  the  volcano,  and  the  earth- 

3uake ;  the  reviviscence  and  growth  of  the  vegetable  world ;  the 
iffusion  of  light,  and  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system,  are  all 
effects ;  and  effects  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  the  production.  This 
cause  is  God ;  or  a  beinff,  possessed  of  intelh^ence  and  power, 
sufficient  to  contrive  and  bring  them  to  pass.  He,  with  evidence 
from  reason,  equally  clear  with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
thundered  marvellously  zoith  hu  voice  ^  holdeth  the  vfinds  in  hitfistBj 
sendeth  lightninga  with  rain;  looketh  on  the  earthy  and  U  trembleih; 
toucheth  the  hUls,  and  they  smoke  ;  melteth  the  mountains  like  ivax, 
at  his  presence;  caueeth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  the  evtnr 
tng  to  rejoice  ;  and  maketh  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  the  good. 
Hun,  also,  we  are  bound  to  praise,  because  we  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  by  him ;  our  substance  was  not  hid  from  him^ 
when  we  were  made  in  secret.  His  eyes  saw  our  substance,  yet  being 
imperfect,  and  in  his  book  all  our  members  were  written,  whick  in 
continuance,  were  fashioned  by  him,  when  as  yet  there  were  none  of 
tfiem.  He  also  breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  us  understanding. 

Should  it  be  said,  tfuit  these  things  are  the  natural  md  necessary 
result  of  certain  inherent  powers  of  matter  and  mind,  and  therefore  d^.^ 
mand  no  extrinsic  agency;  I  answer,  that  this  objection  affects  the 
conclusion,  only  by  removing  it  one  step  farther  back  in  the  course 
of  reasoning.  That  matter  should  have  possessed  these  powers 
eternally,  without  exerting  them,  is  impossible ;  and  that  it  should 
have  exerted  them  from  eternity  is  equally  impossible.  As  I  can- 
not enter  into  the  consideration  of  these  two  positions  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  as  1  intend  soon  to  resume  it,  and  believe,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  both  of  them ;  I  shall,  for  the  present  only, 
take  them  for  granted.  If  they  are  true,  it  follows  irresistibly, 
from  both  of  them  united,  that  the  properties  and  the  exertions,  of 
matter,  are  derived  from  an  extrinsic  cause;  and  that  that  cause  ispos^ 
sessed  of  intelligence  and  power,  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  assigned* 
The  same  argument,  conducted  in  a  more  general  and  popular 
manner,  may  be  thus  exhibited.    The  agency  of  God  is  clearly 
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and  certainly  seen  in  the  preservation  and  government  of  all  things. 
The  existence  of  all  the  forms  and  states  of  being,  which  we  1^ 
bold  in  the  universe,  is  plainly  derived ;  because  it  is  a  change  in 
the  fonner  state  of  things,  commencing,  continuing,  and  termina- 
ting ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  being  should  commence  its 
own  existence,  derived  certainly  from  an  extrinsic  and  adequate 
cause.     This  cause  can  be  no  other  than  God. 

Thus  the  production,  existence,  and  structure,  of  vegetables  and 
animals  ;  their  growth,  perfection,  and  decay ;  their  functions  and 
operations ;  are  all  plamly  effects  of  boundless  intelligence  and 
power.  The  universe,  of  which  we  are  inhabitants,  is  plainly  a 
system,  made  up  of  parts,  fitted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  and 
proportioned,  so  as  to  make  one  great  and  glorious  whole.  The 
parts  also,  are,  to  say  .the  least,  in  immense  multitudes,  subordi* 
nate,  but  wonderful  systems. 

To  pass  by  the  mineral  kingdom^  in  which,  however,  there  are  in- 
numerable proofs  of  design,  art,  and  arrangement,  fitting  the  parts 
of  it,  by  a  happy  subserviency,  to  the  accompUshment  of  many 
illustrious  and  valuable  ends,  but  demanding  more  time  dian  can  be 
allotted,  at  present,  to  the  consideration  of  them;  I  observe,  diat 
every  organized  beings  every  vegetable  and  every  animal,  is  a  complete 
system  within  itself.  Each  has  all  the  parts  and  faculties  which  are 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  purposes  obvious,  useful, 
and  wonderfiil ;  and  yet  regularly  and  completely  accomplished. 
Thus  grass  is  exactly  fitted  to  adorn  the  earth  with  beauty,  and  to 
become  food  for  the  sustenance  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
animals.  Thus  hortulan  productions,  fruits,  grains,  and  various 
kinds  of  animals,  are  fitted  to  become  food  for  mankind.  Thus  trees 
are  fitted  to  yield  their  shade,  and  to  become  useful  materials  for 
furniture,  fencing,  and  building.  Thus  the  earth,  the  air,  the  rain, 
and  the  sunshine,  are  suited  to  the  production  of  vegetable  life,  of 
action,  warmth,  and  comfort;  together  with  innumerable  other 
things,  necessary  to  preserve  and  mvigorate  man.  Thus  the  sun 
is  fitted  to  shine ;  the  planets  to  receive  light  from  his  beams ;  and 
the  whole  system,  to  move  on  with  regularity  and  harpiony,  and  to 
accomplish  all  the  great  and  glorious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
contrived. 

In  every  one  of  these  things,  even  the  least  of  them,  there  is  a 
skill  and  power  manifested,  which,  were  any  other  skill  and  power 
employed  in  labouring  to  bring  them  to  pass,  infinitely  transcend 
the  emciency  of  all  beings,  except  God.  In  every  one  of  them, 
and  in  all  parts  of  every  one,  He  is  seen  in  this  efficiency,  and  is 
therefore  present  in  all.  In  all,  and  throughout  all,  he  acts.  Every 
moment,  in  every  place,  and  with  respect  to  every,  being,  he  pre- 
serves, conducts,  and  manages,  all  the  parts  of  this  stupendous 
machine,  this  vast  universe,  this  immense  kingdom,  which  he  hath 
made  for  himself  J  and  not  for  another.  Power  and  skill,  literally 
infinite,  are  every  moment  conspicuous  in  every  beirg. 
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This  mode  of  arguing  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  we  find  it  adopts 
ed  by  the  most  ignorant  nations,  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened ; 
by  the  child,  as  well  as  the  man  .of  gray  hairs.  In  every  age,  and 
in  every  country,  it  has  struck  the  mind  with  a  force  so  great,  and 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  it  has  probably  precluded,  in  most 
minds,-  the  apprehension  of  any  necessity  for  further  investigation* 
Ask  any  plam  man,  whom  you  meet,  why  he  believes,  that  there  is 
n  God ;  even  the  poor  Indian^  whose  mmd^  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  is  wholly  "  untutored,''  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  sees  him 
in  the  clouds^  and  hears  him  in  the  wind.  All  men  believe  the 
thines  around  them  to  be  effects,  or  works ;  and  all  beheve  them  to 
be  the  works  of  a  God ;  of  a  being,  whose  power  and  understanding 
transcend  all  limits.  Nor  has  any  man  ever  doubted  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  wish,  that  it 
might  not  be  true,  nor  without  a  laborious  effort  to  convince  him« 
self,  that  it  was  an  error.  So  true  is  it  that  the.  foolj  and  the  fool 
only,  hath  said  in  his  heart,  '^  T%ere  is  no  6(mI." 

The  arguments,  which  Atheists  have  employed  against  this  doc- 
trine, so  mr  as  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  an  answer, 
I  propose  to  consider  hereafter;  and  will  conclude  this  discourse 
with  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  great,  awful,  and  glorious,  a  Imng  is  God! 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
is,  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  Being,  from  whom  all  things 
derived  their  existence ;  on  whom  all  depend  for  their  continuance : 
and  by  whom  all  are  conducted  in  the  order  and  harmony,  visible 
in  the  universe.  Of  what  character  does  this  exhibition  declare 
nim  to  be  possessed  ? 

He  is  plainly  self-existent.  All  other  beings  are  derived,  and 
begin  to  be.  He  only  is  underived,  and  toithout  beginning  of  days, 
or  end  of  years;  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Of 
course,  his  manner  of  being  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  all  crea- 
tures ;  totally  superior,  and  utterly  incomprehensible.  Hence  he 
says,  and  says  truly,  /  am;  and  there  is  none  beside  me.  Hence 
he  styles  himself,  I  am  that  I  am,  Jah,  and  Jehovah  ;  that  is, 
£xi STENCIL,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like,  and  nothing  second. 

Plainly  also,  he  is  Almighty.  The  power,  which  ^ve  existence, 
is  power,  which  can  know  no  limits.  But  to  all  bemgs  m  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  heH,  he  gave  existence,  and  is  therefore  seen  to 
possess  power  which  transcends  every  bound.  The  power, 
which  upholds,  moves,  and  rules  the  universe,  is  also  clearly  illi- 
mitable. The  power,  which  is  necessary  to  move  a  single  world, 
transcends  all  finite  understanding.  No  definite  number  of  finite 
beings  possess  sufficient  power  to  move  a  single  world  a  hair's 
breadth ;  yet  God  moves  the  creat  world,  which  we  inhabit,  68,000 
miles  in  an  hour — two  hundred  and  sixty  times  faster  than  the 
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swiftest  motion  of  a  cannon  ball.  Nor  does  he  move  this  world 
only,  but  the  whole  system,  of  which  it  is  a  part;  and  all  the 
worlds,  which  replenish  the  immense  stellary  system,  formed  of 
suns  innumerable,  and  of  the  planets  which  smround  them.  All 
these  he  has  also  moved  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  yet  hefainteth  not,  ntUhtr  is  weary. 

Nor  is  this  a  full  description  of  his  amazing  agency.  He  works 
every  moment  in  every  part  of  this  vast  whole  ;  moves  every  atom; 
expands  every  leaf;  finishes  every  blade  of  grass ;  erects  every 
tree ;  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour,  every  drop  of  rain,  and 
every  flake  of  snow ;  guides  every  ray  of  light ;  breathes  in  every 
wind ;  thunders  in  every  storm ;  wings  the  lightning ;  pours  out 
streams  and  rivers ;  empties  the  volcano ;  heaves  the  ocean ;  and 
shakes  the  globe.  In  tne  universe  of  minds,  he  formed,  he  pre- 
serves,  he  animates,  and  he  directs,  all  the  mysterious  and  won- 
derful powers  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  moral  action,  which  fill 
up  the  mfinite  extent  of  his  immense  and  eternal  empire.  In  his 
contrivance  of  these  things,  their  attributes,  and  their  operations, 
is  seen  a  stupendous  display  of  his  immeasurable  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  Ail  these  existed  in  the  Immense  Eternal  Mind,  as  in  a 
vast  storehouse  of  glorious  ideas  and  designs ;  and  existed  fiK>m 
everlasting.  In  them  the  endlessly  diversified  character  of  uncre- 
ated wisdom,  beauty,  and  greatness,  has  begun  to  be  manifested, 
and  will  continue  to  be  manifested,  with  increasing  splendour,  for 
ever. 

What,  we  cannot  but  ask,  must  be  the  Knowledge  of  him,  from 
wbom  all  created  minds  have  derived  both  their  power  of  know- 
ing, and  the  innumerable  objects  of  their  knowledge  ?  What  must 
be  the  Wisdom  of  him,  from  whom  all  things  derive  their  wisdom ; 
bom  whom  the  enunet,  the  bee,  and  the  stork,  receive  the  skill  to 
provide,  without  an  error,  their  food,  habitation,  and  safety ;  and 
the  prophet  and  the  seraph,  imbibe  their  exalted  views  of  the  in- 
numerable, vast,  and  sublime  wonders  of  creation,  and  of  creating 
glory  and  greatness  ?  What  must  be  the  Excellence  of  him  who 
gives. birth  to  all  other  Excellence;  and  will  improve,  refine,  and 
exalt,  that  Excellence  in  every  virtuous  mind,  throughout  ages 
which  will  begin  for  ever  ? 

Sdly.  How  plainly  are  ail  beings  absolutely  dependent  on  God  for 
tknr  esnstence,  their  attributes,  and  their  operations  I 

All  beings  are  just  what  he  pleases,  and  can  do  what  he  pleases, 
andpenuits,  and  nothing  more.  Should  he  command  the  clouds 
Aat  they  should  not  rainf  how  soon  would  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal worlds  perish;  and  man  acccnnpany  his  kindred  worms  to  the 
dnstf  Should  he  withhold  anv  power,  it  must  cease  to  be  exercised ; 
and  we  could  neith^  speaK,  think,  nor  move :  the  human  race 
would  be  changed  into  statues ;  and  the  world  be  a  dreary  waste ; 
a  desert  of  solitude,  silence,  and  despair. 

How  vain,  then,  must  be  all  resistance  to  God !  The  very  power 
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to  resist,  the  will,  the  wish,  cannot  rise  into  being,  unless  supplied, 
and  supported,  by  him.  The  universe  of  men  and  angels,  the 
worlds  above  and  beneath,  united,  could  not  contend  against  him 
for  a  moment.  All  are  nothing  and  less  than  nothings  in  his  sight. 
With  a  word  he  called  the  whole  into  being.  With  infinite  ease 
he  could,  with  a  word,  return  the  whole  to  its  original  nothing ;  and 
with  another  word,  could  raise  up  a  sebond  universe  in  its  stead. 

3dly.  Of  this  universe  God  mustj  of  necessity  j  be  the  sole  and  ah^ 
sohiXe  proprietor. 

No  property  is  so  perfect,  as  that  which  arises  from  creation. 
Whatever  we  make,  or  fashion,  is  our  property,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree in  which  any  Uiing  can  be  ours.  Goa,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, not  only  made,  but  created ;  not  only  made  the  work,  but  the 
materials.  Hence  his  property  is  plainly  superior  and  paramount 
to  all  other;  and  he  is  a  proprietor  in  a  higher  sense  than  any  other 
bein^  can  be.  His  property,  also,  extends  to  all  beings  animate 
and  manimate,  raltional  and  irrational,  to  atoms,  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, men,  and  angels,  in  the  same  absolute  manner. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  beings  as  he  pleases ;  and  particularly  to  require,  on  the  most 
reasonable  grounds,  th^t  all  rational  beings  voluntarily  devote 
themselves  to  his  service,  with  such  affections,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  with  such  conduct,  as  are  conformed  to  his  will.  This  right 
is  complete  and  supreme,  and  cannot  be  denied,  nor  questioned, 
without  sin ;  without  plain  and  palpable  injustice.  All  disobedience 
to  his  pleasure  is  evidendy  unmst,  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  we 
wMihoId  the  property  of  our  Jellow-men,  and  in  a  degree  incalcu- 
lably greater ;  while  obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  more 
than  barely  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s, 

4thly.  Of  the  same  universe  he  w,  of  course^  the  only  Ruler* 

The  nature  of  this  vast  work,  and  the  wisdom  and  power  dis- 
played in  it,  prove,  beyond  debate,  that  it  was  made  for  some  end 
suited  to  the  greatness  and  number  of  the  means  which  are  em- 
ployed. This  end  is  such,  and  so  important,  that  it  was  proper 
for  him  to  create  and  uphold  an  universe  for  its  accomplishment. 
This  end,  originally  so  valuable  as  to  induce  him  to  commence 
and  continue  this  mighty  work,  must  ever  be  equally  valuable  in 
his  view.  But  it  can  never  be  accomplished,  except  by  his  own 
government  of  all  things.  No  other  being  can  govern  them  at  all. 
All  created  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  infinitely  unequal  to 
such  a  task,  even  for  one  day,  or  one  moment.  But  He  can  rule 
the  work  for  ever,  and  with  infinite  ease ;  and  can,  and  will  thus  ac- 
complish the  end  which  he  proposed  fix)m  everlasting. 

For  this  end,  every  thing  was  created — ^die  least  as  truly  as  the 
greatest ;  the  atom,  as  the  world ;  the  worm,  as  the  angel.    His 

Erovidence  therefore  extends,  with  absolute  evidence,  to  all.  Each, 
owever  minute,  however  momentary,  is  really  necessary  in  its 
place,  and  for  its  time.    Each,  therefore;  needs  to  be  conducted, 
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throughout  its  existence,  to  th^  purpose  for  which  it  was  made. 
His  care  extends,  therefore,  and  must  extend,  to  minims,  ephemera, 
and  atoms,  as  truly,  and  as  exactly,  as  to  the  concerns  of  cherubs 
and  seraphs  in  the  heavens. 

Accordingly,  we  actually  behold  him  alike  animating  the  blade, 
the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  Gving  in  the 
mite  and  the  insect,  the  bird  and  the  beast ;  thundering  marvel- 
lously with  his  voice ;  sending  lightnings  with  rain  ;  rolling  the 
billows  of  the  ocean;  making  the  earth  to  quake  at  his  presence^ 
shining  in  the  stars,  glowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  his  hand 
the  various  worlds  which  compose  the  universe.  At  the  same  time, 
his  presence  and  agency  are  more  sublimely  visible  in  the  universe 
of  minds,  in  all  the  amazing  powers  of  thought,  affection,  and  mo- 
ral action,  in  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment,  of  the  myriads 
which  form  the  peculiar*  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

5thly.  It  is  equally  eviderU  that  this  end  must  be  Himself. 

Before  God  made  the  universe,  there  was  nothing  beside  him. 
Whatever  motive  prompted  him  to  this  great  work,  must,  of  course, 
have  been  found  in  himself;  because,  beside  him  there  was  nothing. 
It  must,  also,  have  been  found  in  himself,  because,  when  other  be- 
ings existed,  all  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  him ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  comparison,  undeserving  of  his  regard.  But 
this  end  could  not  respect  any  change  in  himself ;  any  increase, 
diminution,  or  alteration,  of  his  greatness,  power,  and  glory.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  manifestation  of  himseli  alone  which  could  be 
the  end  of  this  mighty  work.  Himself  is  the  sum  of  excellence ; 
of  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or  good.  The  manifestation  of  him- 
self is,  therefore,  only  the  manifestation  of  boundless  excellence  to 
the  creatures  which  he  has  made.  The  manifestation  of  all  attri-. 
butes,  though  capable  of  being  made  in  declarations,  is  principally 
discerned  in  actions.  Excellence,  therefore,  is  discovered,  chiefly, 
by  doing  what  is  great,  and  wise,  and  good.  All  this  is  so  evident, 
as  to  need  no  illustration. 

God,  when  he  intended  t6  disclose  his  perfections  to  the  uni- 
verse, intended,  therefore,  to  exhibit  them,  chiefly,  by  an  endless 
course  of  action,  in  which  wisdom,  greatness,  and  goodness,  should 
be  supremely,  and  most  clearly,  discovered.  The  nighest  blessed- 
ness, he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  the  ^eatest  glory^  is  found  in 
communicating  good,  and  not  in  gaining  it ;  in  giving,  and  not  in 
receiving.  To  this  decision  Reason  necessarily  subjoins  her  own 
Amen.  The  great  design  of  God  in  all  things  is,  therefore,  to  do 
good,  boundlessly,  and  for  ever ;  and  in  this  conduct  to  disclose 
himself,  as  the  boundless  and  eternal  good. 

It  must,  of  necessary  consequence,  be  supremely  pleasing  to 
him,  that  his  intelligent  creatures  voluntarily  unite  with  him,  in 
loving,  and  promoting,  this  divine  purpose ;  while  all  opposition 
to  it  must  be  supremely  displeasing,  now  important  then  must 
it  be  to  us,  that  we  cheerfully  coincide  with  his  perfect  pleasure 
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in  this  ereat  end,  and  devote  to  the  advancement  of  it  all  our  facul- 
ties. Should  we  resist  his  designs,  so  excellent,  so  dear  to  him; 
how  unworthy  in  itself,  and  provddng  to  him,  must  be  the  con- 
duct* What  terrible  conseauences  must  spring  from  the  exertion 
of  such  power  and  knowledge,  exerted  to  manifest  his  anger 
a^nst  those  who  thus  disobey  his  will,  and  oppose  his  designs ! 
What  must  they  not  feel !  What  ought  they  not  to  fear ! 

On  the  contrary,  what  an  universe  of  good,  immense  and  end- 
less, may  he  be  expected  to  provide  for  those,  who  voluntarily 
unite  with  him  in  this  glorious  design,  and  cheerfully  perform  his 
pleasure.  Such  good  he  can  make,  and  ^ve,  and  repeat  for  ever, 
with  a  wish,  and  with  a  word.  To  make,  and  give  it,  is  his  delight 
and  glory.  It  will,  therefore,  be  done.  In  this  wonderful  work, 
how  divinely  ^eat  and  good  does  God  appear !  How  deserving 
of  all  admiration,  love,  homage,  obedience,  and  praise.  How 
amazing  the  wonders,  which  he  1ms  done  1  How  much  more  amaz- 
ing the  transcendent  purpose,  for  which  they  were  done !  Who 
would  not  fear,  who  would  not  bless,  who  would  not  adore,  that 
glorious  and  fearful  name,  Jshovah  our  God;  the  Being  self- 
existent,  eternal,  and  inunense ;  and  without  beginning,  limits,  or 
end;  united  with  eternal  and  immeasurable  wisdom  and  power; 
from  whom  are  derived  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants ;  on 
whom  all  depend ;  and  by  whom  all  are  preserved,  governed,  and 
blessed,  and  conducted  with  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness  to  an 
end,  immortal  and  divine  ?  BUsnng^  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
poioer,  be  unto  Him  that  siiteth  upon  the  throne^  and  unto  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever. 


SERMON  II. 

ATHEISTICAL  OBJECTIONS  AND  SCHEMES  OF  DOCTRINE  CONSIDERED. 


Psalm  xiv.  J. — The  fool  haih  taid  in  his  hearty  there  it  no  God. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  God  by  arguments  which  have  appeared  to  men  of  great 
distinction  for  learning  and  wisdom,  to  be  not  only  satisfactory,  but 
unanswerable.  Plain  men,  also,  though  comprehending  them  im- 
perfecdy,  have  admitted  both  the  force  of  the  arguments  them- 
selves ;  and  the  point  which  they  are  intended  to  establish ;  with- 
out a  question,  and  almost  without  an  exception.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  have  been  atheists,  speculative  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. A  few  of  them  may  have  existed  in  the  uneducated  classes 
of  mankind,  but  almost  all  have  been  found  among  those  who,  pro- 
fessedly at  least,  have  been  more  or  less  learned. 

But  to  whatever  class  these  persons  may  belong,  and  whatever 
pretensions  they  may  make  to  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  are  in 
the  text  universally  characterized  by  folly.  The  fool,  says  David, 
hath  said,  there  is  no  God.  In  other  words,  every  man  who  says 
this,  is  a  fool ;  and  the  assertion  is  the  result  of  his  folly  only. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  assertion  is  declared  to  be  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  fool ;  that  is,  to  flow  from  his  wishes,  and  not  from  his 
understanding.  For  the  words,  there  t>,  in  the  translation,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  original.  Hence,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
commentators,  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  rendered,  let  there  be  no 
God.  Whether  this  rendering  be  admitted,  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  assertion  is  adopted  at  all,  is 
the  indisposition  of  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
Creator. 

That  we  easily  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe,  is  a  truth  so  ob- 
vious, as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  who  hates  the.  con- 
trol, disreslishes  the  character,  and  dreads  the  inspection,  judgment, 
and  retribution  of  his  Maker,  and  intends  to  persevere  in  a  course 
of  sin  ;  will  find  no  refuge  from  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  no  source 
of  quiet  in  sinning  so  comfortable,  or  in  his  view  so  safe,  as  the  be- 
lief, that  there  is  no  God.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  this  be- 
lief has  been  cherished  by  such  beings  as  mankind  are;  and  par- 
ticularly by  such  beings  as  atheists  have  universally  been. 

Still,  this  conduct  cannot  be  denied  to  be  folly  of  a  very  gross 
kind.  As  our  belief  can  make  no  difference  in  the  fact ;  as  if  God 
exists,  he  will  continue  to  exist ;  as  our  danger  from  his  anger 
igainst  our  sins,  is  exactly  the  same  whether  we  believe  it  or  not ; 
^  mir  quiet  in  sin  will  in  this  case  only  cheat  us  into  ruin ;  and  as 
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the  little  consolation  which  we  find  in  the  indulgence  of  this  behcf. 
will  only  enhance  our  wretchedness  by  adding  to  it  the  anguish  ol 
disappointment ;  no  sober  man  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  con- 
duct fooUsh  in  the  extreme*  To  him,  who  walks  over  the  edge  ol 
a  precipice,  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  shut  his  eyes  ?  What  greater 
stupidity  can  there  be,  than  to  shut  our  eyes,  when  this  conduct 
will  prove  the  certain  means  of  conveying  us  to  this  scene  of  ab- 
solute destruction  ?  ■ 

Atheists  have,  however,  determined  to  encounter  this  hazard,  and 
boldly  resolved  that  there  is  no  God.  Against  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  existence  they  have  raised  up  several  objections,  which  they 
declare  to  be  satisfactory,  lat  least,  to  themselves.  These  they  have 
also  formed  into  a  scheme,  and  presented  it  to  the  public  with  a 
face  of  bold  assu!rance.  Even  this  has  not  satisfied  them.  .  They 
have  triumphed,  in  the  most  open  manner,  in  the  supposed  inge- 
nuity of  their  efforts ;  and  in  the  boasted  strength  of  their  argu- 
ments, have  ridiculed  the  arguments  of  their  antagonists  ;  and  have 
treated  the  doctrines  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  even  of  Theism, 
with  contempt.  It  is  the  design  of  this  discourse,  to  examine  the 
objections  oi  these  men,  and  the  principal  doctrines  with  which  they 
have  been  connected. 

The  first  of  these  objections  which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  Crea- 
tion  is  so  great  a  zoorky  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible^  even  for  God 
to  accomplish  it. 

This  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  This  sin- 
gular man,  in  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  found  his  thoughts  so  much 
Serplexed  with  this  consideration,  that  he  for  a  time  gave  up  the 
octrine  of  creatioh,  and  determined  that  the  imiverse,  as  to  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  had  existed  fi*om  eternity.  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing here  the  difference  between  him  and  the  modern  opposers  ot 
the  divinity  of  Christ. '  Asians  and  Socinians  have  very  generally 
insisted,  that  creation  is  so  easy  a  work,  as  to  afford  no  proof,  ot 
divine  agency ;  and  declared,  that,  even  if  Christ  did  in  fact  create 
all  things,  this  fact  does  not  infer  his  divinity.  To  Aristotle  it  ap- 
peared too  difficult  a  work,  even  for  God  himself  to  perform. 

To  this  objection  we  are  furnished  with  a  conclusive  answer. 
God  does  actually^  and  daily,  create  the  human  soul  in  innumerable 
instances  ;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  evidently  demands  all  the 
power,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  matter.  He  who  can  give  ex- 
istence to  the  soul,  can  plainly  give  existence  to  any  thing.  As  I 
propose  in  the  progress  of  these  discourses  to  discuss  at  large  the 
unmateriality  of  the  soul,  I  shall  at  present  take  it  for  granted. 

This  objection  is  also  completely  overthrown  by  the  fact,  that  God 

Spholdsy  movesj  and  governs  the  universe.  Had  Aristotle  known  the 
octrines  of  the  Copernican  astronomy,  and  beheld  God  moving 
with  entire  and  unabated  ease,  the  systems  of  worlds,  which  com- 
pose the  universe  ;  his  capacious  mind  would,  I  think,  have  been 
irresistibly  led  to  admit,  that  the  hand  which  moves  them,  could  With 
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the  same  ease  have  created  them.  Indeed  this  great  man  appears, 
in  the  later  parts  of  his  life,  not  to  have  placed  any  serious  reliance 
en  this  objection. 

3dly«  It  is  ohjectedj  that  the  state  of  the  world  is  such^  as  to  for* 
bid  the  beliefs  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  God. 

"  The  world,''  says  the  objectors,  "  is  full  of  imperfection,  and  of 
suffering.  The  course  of  nature  is  such,  as  to  entail  upon  all  its 
animated  inhabitants,  pain,  disease,  and  death.  Nor  is  the  moral 
state  of  things  materially  different  from  the  natural.  Depravity, 
in  all  its  odious  forms,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  beginning ; 
and  has  ever  constituted,  to  say  the  least,  no  small  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  mankind."  God,  on  the  part  of  all  enlightened  men,  who 
believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and  particularly  on  that 
ot  Christians,  is  declared  to  be  possessed  of  infinite  perfection. 
Can  a  being  of  such  perfection  be  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  so 
imperfect,  incongruous,  and  deformedf  a  work  7  Is  it  not  plain,  that 
God  either  did  not  make  the  world,  or  that  he  has  forgotten  it,  and 
left  it  wholly  to  the  control  of  chance  ? 

To  this  objection,  which  is  attended  with  a  degree  of  specious- 
ness,  and  fitted  to  awaken  fretfiilness,  where  it  will  not  produce 
conviction,  I  answer,  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  all  the  real  weight  of  it  lies  in  the  existence  of 
moral  evil;  a  subject^  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine^  when 
I  come  to  discourse  on  the  benevolence  of  Godj  and  on  the  apostacy.of 
man, 

3dly.  The  whole  force  of  this  objection  lies  intheinexplicableness 
of  certain  things  which  it  alleges;  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  thisj 
that  there  are  several  things  in  the  world,  the  nuturej  use,  and  end, 
of  which  we  cannot  understand.  The  argument  contained  in  it,  if 
resolved  into  a  general  principle,  will  stand  thus.  Nothing,  the  na- 
ture, use,  and  end,  of  whicn  we  cannot  understand,  can  be  the 
work  of  God.  This  argument  needs  only  to  be  proposed,  to  be  ex- 
ploded ;  for  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  God  can  do  very  few  things, 
whose  nature,  use,  or  end,  can  be  comprehended  by  us.  It  is  equal- 
ly certain,  that,  according  to  this  rule  of  concluding,  the  same  thing 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  proved  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  the  work  of 
God.  One  man  may  distinctly  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
and  discern  in  it  certain  proois  of  divine  workmanship.  Another 
man  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
same  thing ;  and  his  ignorance  will,  according  to  this  rule,  be  de- 
cisive proof,  that  it  is  not  a  divine  work.  The  same  man,  also, 
may,  according  to  this  rule,  in  the  different  periods  of  childhood 
aiid  manhood,  be  able  to  prove  a  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  wrought 
b^  the  hand  of  God.  The  evidence  of  the  divine  agency,  and  the 
waat  of  it,  are  here  placed,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  optics  by  which  it  is  perceived :  an  absunlity  too 
palpable  to  need  any  further  discussion.  The  real  proof  in  this, 
ana  every  other  case,  must,  if  it  be  found  at  all,  be  found  in  some- 
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thing  which  we  know,  and  not  in  our  ignorance*  But  it  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be  shown,  that  in  the  existing  world  there  is  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  created,  and  is  go- 
verned by  God.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  in  the  system  ol 
which  we  are  a  little  part,  mystery  and  inexplicableness  are  found 
every  where,  and  in  every  thing,  in  the  view  of  such  minds  as  ours. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  certain,  that  nothing  else  can  be  ration- 
ally looked  for  in  the  works  of  Him,  whose  ways  are  higher  than 
our  ways  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth*  The  mysteries 
alleged,  instead  of  being  an  objection  against  the  doctrine,  that 
the  world  was  made  by  God,  are  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in 
its  favour. 

3dly.  The  direct  proof  of  the  divine  agency  in  the  formation  and 
govtmment  of  this  very  world,  found  in  innumerable  things  which 
itself  contains,  is  hitherto  unansweredf  and  is  plainly  unanswerable. 
This,  having  its  foundation  in  what  we  know,  can  never  be  affected 
in  any  manner  by  what  we  do  not  know;  or,  in  other- words,  by 
the  mere  inexplicableness  of  the  objects  around  us. 

Universally,  until  we  know  thoroughly  the  nature,  use,  and  end 
of  the  thines,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  it  must  be  a  mere 
and  miserable  presumption,  that  they  have  not  such  a  nature,  use, 
and  end,  as  are  worthy  of  God. 

The  Doctrines  jehich  Atheists  have  connected  with  these  objec- 
tions, and  which  are  deserving  of  any  serious  attention,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  That  things  have  existed  in  an  eternal  series : 

II.  That  their  existence  is  Casual :  and 

HI.  That  all  distinct,  or  separate  beings,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Powers  and  Operations  of  matter. 

These  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

I.  /( is  asserted  by  Atheists,  that  there  has  been  anEtemcd  Series  of 
things* 

The  absurdity  of  this  assertion  may  be  shown  in  many  ways. 

1st.  Each  inaividual  in  a  series  is  an  umt.  But  every  collection 
of  units,  however  great,  is  with  intuitive  certainty,  numerable  ;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  injinite. 

2aly.  Every  individucU  in  the  series,  {take  for  example,  a  series  of 
men)  had  a  beginning.  Bui  a  collection  of  beings,  each  of  which  had 
a  beginning,  must,  however  long  the  series,  have  also  had  a  beginning* 
This  likewise,  is  inttiitively  evident.  Should  it  be  said,  that  tlie 
first  in  each  series  had  not  a  beginning,  but  was  fix)m  everlasting ; 
which  is  the  only  possible  method  of  evading  the  answer  already 
given  ;  I  reply,  that,  according  to  this  supposition,  the  first  in  each 
series  was  uncaused  and  self-existent ;  and,  containing  in  itself  the 
principles  of  eternal  existence,  could  never  have  ceased  to  be.  At 
the  same  time,  an  endless  multitude  of  finite  self-existent  beings 
must  be  admitted  on  this  supposition,  possessed  in  all  instances  of 
few  and  feeble  active  powers,  and  in  most  instances  of  none  but 
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such  as  are  merely  passive.  Thus,  for  example,  there  must  have 
been  an  eternal  Mail,  an  eternal  Lion,  an  eternal  Eagle,  an  eter- 
nal Oak,  an  eternal  Rose,  eternal  Grass  ;  and  in  a  word,  as  many 
eternal  self-existent  Beings,  as  there  are  kinds,  and  sorts  of  exist- 
ences in  the  world :  for  no  being  of  one  kind  can  possibly  pro- 
duce, or  bring  into  existence,  a  being  of  any  other  kind.  Of 
course,  there  must  have  been  one,  eternal  and  self-existent,  at  the 
head  of  every  existing  series ;  and  at  the  head  of  every  series  of 
animated  beings,  an  eternal  self-existent  pair.  From  these,  also, 
the  whole  series  must  have  sprung  without  any  contrivance,  and 
in  most  instances,  without  any  consciousness.  All  this,  with  a'train 
of  absurdities  following  it,  literally  endless,  must  be  admitted  on 
this  supposition.  For  what  purpose  must  all  this  be  admitted  ? 
Truly,  to  reheve  us  from  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  existence  of 
One  self-existent  bein^.  At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  such 
a  finite  self-existent  being  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  without  a  shadow 
of  support. 

Beyond  this,  all  such  beings  must  have  lived,  as  we  do,  through 
a  succession  of  years,  and  their  whole  existence  must  be  made  up 
of  parts,  or  divisions,  succeeding  each  other.  These  parts  are  a 
collection  of  tmits  ;  and  are  therefore  numerable. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  are  immortal, 
and  will  therefore  exist  through  an  infinite  duration ;  that  this  du- 
ration will  also  be  made  up  of  successive  parts ;  and  that,  of 
course,  there  may  be  an  infinite  duration  made  of  successive  parts: 
I  answer,  that  there  is  a  total  difference  between  these  cases.  In 
the  former,  the  supposed  infinite  duradon  is  completed :  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  will  never  be  completed.  It  is  true,  that  saints  and  angels 
will  never  cease  to  be :  out  it  will  never  be  true,  that  they  have 
lived  infinitely,  or  through  an  infinite  duration.  An  endless  addi- 
tion of  parts,  may  be  supposed ;  but  an  infinite  sum  of  parts,  which 
have  actually  had  existence,  is  a  self-contradiction. 

3dly.  It  is  justly  observed  by  the  learned  and  acute  Dr.  Bentley, 
that,  in  the  supposed  infinite  series,  as  the  number  of  individual 
men  is  alleged  to  be  infinite  ;  the  nusnAer  of  their  eyes  must  be  twice, 
the  number  of  their  fingers  ten  times,  and  the  number  of  the  hairs 
on  their  heads  many  thousand  times,  as  great  as  the  nmnber  of  men. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  number  of  the  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals ;  of  leaves  on  the  trees ;  and  of  blades  of  grass  on  the  earth  ? 
According  to  this  supposition,  then,  there  is  an  almost  endless  mul- 
titude of  numbers,  greater,  and  mstny  of  them  incalculably,  than 
an  infinite  number.  To  such  palpable  absurdities  are  we  reduced 
by  supposing  an  infinite  succession. 

4thiy.  //  xs  also  observed  by  the  same  excellent  Writer,  that  all 
these  generations  of  men  were  once  present.  One  of  the  individu- 
als, viz.  the  first,  existed  at  an  infinite  distance  fix)m  us.  His  son, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forty  years  younger,  was  either 
at  an  infinite,  or  at  a  finite  distance  from  us.    If  at  an  infinite,  then 
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the  infinite  distance  of  his  ftither  was  forty  years  longer  than  the 
infinite  distance  of  the  son.  If  the  son  was  at  a  finite  distance 
from  us,  then  forty  years,  added  to  a  finite  distance,  will  make  it 
infinite. 

It  is  unnecessary,  that  I  should  dwell  any  longer  on  this  compli- 
cation of  folly. 

The  same  ar^ments  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to  all 
possible  successions.  Every  succession  is  in  its  nature  made  up  of 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  beginning.  Of  course  we  see  intuitively, 
that  the  whole  has  had  a  be^nning. 

The  only  subject,  on  which  rests  even  a  seeming  obscurity  in 
this  respect,  is  wnat  is  called  cantimud  motion.  Some  persons  have 
considered  motion  of  this  kind ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
planets,  as  not  being  successive;  because,  when  viewed  in  the 

ws,  the  successive  parts  were  not  separable  by  the  human  mind, 
divide  the  circuit,  as  a  wheel  is  divided  by  its  cogs,  or  teeth  ;  or 
fix  upon  a  number  of  stars,  by  which  the  planet  shall  successively 
pass;  and  the  delusion,  occasioned  by  the  continuity  of  the  parts, 
will  vanish  in  a  moment*  It  will  be  seen  of  course,  and  with  per^ 
feet  distinctness,  that  motion,  in'  all  its  forms,  is  as  truly  a  succes* 
sion  of  changes  as  successive  thought,  or  successive  bem^. 

IL  Atheists  assert,  thai  the  eitistenee  of  things  is  Casmt. 

In  this  assertion  the  comn/sxion  behsem  cause  and  ^ect,  and  the 
very  existence  of  causation,  are  denied,  so  far  as  the  proauction  of  be* 
ing  is  concerned.  All  beings  are  supposed  not  to  nave  been  produ* 
ced,  or  caused,  but  to  have  happened :  their  existence  being  sup* 
posed  to.be  a  mere  contingency*  Some,  perhaps  most  of  those, 
who  have  adopted  this  system,  have,  however,  at  the  same  time 
believed  matter  to  be  eternal.  On  this  scheme  of  existence  I  ob« 
serve  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unstgjfported  by  any  evi- 
dence wfiatever.  The  doctrine  of  casual,  or  contingent  existence, 
precludes  all  reasoning  by  its  very  nature.  The  very  demand  of  a 
reason  fix)m  him,  who  adopts  it,  is  itself  an  absurdity ;  because  he 
declares  to  you  in  the  veiy  nature  of  the  doctrine,  that  neither  the 
existence,  nor  the  doctrine,  admits  of  the  application  of  any  reason* 
Of  course,  the  fact,  that  existence  has  happened  in  any  case,  is  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  being  evidenced  only  by  testimony,  and 
of  this  evidence  it  is  in  fact  incapable,  because  no  witness  was 
ever  present  at  such  a  contingency.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  ground  with  that  of  all  other  mere  as- 
sumptions ;  such  as,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  blue,  or  triangular ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  walk  with  their  heads  downward ; 
or  that  the  Sun  is  a  body  oi  melted  glass. 

2dly.  The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  have,  in  their  endeavours  to 
form  a  system,  fotmded  on  it,  been  driven,  unavoidably,  into  a  con- 
tinued  succession  of  absurdities* 

Epicurus,  the  principal  vender  of  this  system,  supposed,  that  in 
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numerable  solid  atoms  existed  fixxn  eternity  in  infinite  space; 
that  they  were  of  diffeient  sizes  and  figures,  and  were  all  separa- 
ted firomeach  other;  and  that  they  were  originally  quiescent^  or  mo-' 
iumless*  When  it  was  objected,  that  they  must,  tnen,  have  remain- 
ed for  ever  motionless ;  he  invented  for  them  a  conatus  ad  motum  ; 
an  endeavour^  or  tendency  towards  motion  ;  which  he  declares  to  have 
been  inherent  in  them  eternally.  When  it  was  objected,  that,  un- 
less they  were  moved  eternally  by  this  eonatusy  they  could  never 
hBYe  mov^d  at  all ;  he  avoided  this  difSculty  by  determining,  thai 
they  had  moved  from  eternity^  i^^  parallel  directions.  It  was  ob- 
jected again,  that  with  this  motion  they  would  never  have  approach- 
ed any  nearer  to  each  other*  To  escape  this  difficulty,  ne  gave 
them  a  motion,  in  a  small  degree  oblique.  The  cause  of  their  mo^ 
iian  he  declares  to  be  their  weight  /  and  their  direction  to  be  down-- 
ward :  not  knowing,  that  there  is  no  weight,  where  there  is  no 
attracting  body ;  and  that  every  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the 
eardi  is  downwstrd.  I  will  not  pursue  this  mass  of  absurdities  any 
ferther ;  and  will  only  observe,  that  those,  who  have  followed  him, 
have  not  rendered  the  system  a  whit' better  than  they  found  it. 

3dly.  3^  actual  state  of  things  is  a  complete  refutation  of  this 
doctrine. 

Reeularity  is  a  direct  and  perfect  proof  of  the  absence  of  casual- 
ty in  uie  formation  of  that,  in  which  the  regularity  exists ;  and  the 
whole  system  of  thines  is,  in  its  parts,  and  their  union  in  a  whole^ 
one  immense  and  multiform  system  of  regularity* 

The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  small  as  the  number  is, 
are  proved  arithmetically  to  be  capable  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  billions,  of  different  horizontal  arrangements* 
Were  they  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  to  fall  in  any  supposed 
order,  the  chances  against  dieir  filing,  a  second  time,  in  the  same 
order,  are  at  least  as  great  a  number,  as  that  which  has  been  speci- 
fied ;  and  just  so  many  chances  exist  against  their  falling  in  any 
given  position* 

•  In  the  human  frame  there  are  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
parts,  greater  and  smaller;  all  of  which  we  behold  united  in  a 
perfect  and  most  regular  system*  The  relative  horizontal  positions 
only,  of  which  these  are  capable,  must  be  expressed  by  more  than 
a  million  of  arithmetical  figures ;  their  vertical  and  oblique  posi- 
tions must  be  expressed  by  several  millions  more ;  and  all  mese 
combined,must  be  expressed  by  the  multiplication  of  these  immense 
sums  with  each  other*  The  chances,  tnerefore,  against  such  an 
union  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  actually  exists,  even  af- 
ter we  suppose  the  several  parts  actually  formed,  would  be  such, 
as  would  be  expressed  by  this  aggregate  of  figures :  a  number, 
which  all  the  humsui  race,  who  have  existed  since  the  Mosaic  date 
of  the  creation,  would  not  have  been  able  to  count,  had  they  busied 
themselves  in  no  other  employment,  during  their  lives*  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  number  of  chances  against  the  original  formation 
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of  these  parts  is  immensely  greater,  than  against  the  fact  of  their 
coming  together.  Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  end  of  the  climax  :  for 
we  perfecUy  well  know,  that,  if  all  the  parts  were  actually  and  per- 
fectly formed,  they  could  neither  put  tnemselves  together,  nor  be 
united  by  any  human  skill,  or  laoour,  however  long  employed. 
Beyond  all  this,  if  they  were  all  formed,  and  all  perfectly  united,  so 
as  to  constitute  exactly,  both  within  and  without,  a  human  frame ;  it 
would  still  be  a  mere  corpse,  without  hfe  or  motion.  Were  we  to 
admit,  still  further,  that  the  frame,  thus  formed,  might  become  pos- 
sessed of  life ;  it  would  yet  be  destitute  of  a  soul,  and  therefore  in- 
finitely distant  from  the  intelligent  being,  whom  we  call  man. 

All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted,  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  the  existence  of  mankind ;  one  of  each  sex  being  originally, 
and  absolutely,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  succeeding  genera- 
dons.  In  the  same  manner,  the  same  process  must  be  repeated, 
in  order  to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  animals ;  and  m  most 
cases  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants. 

'  He,  who  can  believe  this  system,  can  believe  any  thing ;  and  his 
faith  must  undoubtedly  be  the  nearest  approximation  to  casualty, 
which  has  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  nistory  of  man. 

The  body  of  man  is  a  system,  made  up  of  parts,  wonderfully  nu- 
merous and  diversified,  and  still  more  wonderfully  united  and  ar- 
ranged. Every  one  of  them  is  regularly  found  in  all  the  bodies  of 
men,  in  its  own  place ;  and  that,  the  best  place  possible.  The  hair 
of  the  head,  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  as  naturally  have 
grown  on  the  face,  grows  only  where  it  is  needed  to  cover  the  ce- 
rebrum and  cerehellvm^  so  tender  and  vital,  from  the  injuries  of  both 
heat  and  cold;  and  to  become,  at  the  same  time,  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment. The  eyes  are  placed  where  only  they  are  needed,  or  could 
be  materially  useful  to  direct  the  hands  and  the  feet :  the  teeth,  where 
alone  they  could  serve  their  great  purpose  of  mastication :  the 
throat,  immediately  behind  and  beneath  them,  where  alone  it  could 
answer  its  own  purpose  of  receiving  the  food  after  it  has  been  chew- 
ed, mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  thus  prepared  for  digestion  :  the  stom- 
ach, beneath  the  throat,  or  more  properly  beneath  the  asophagus^ 
to  receive  through  it  the  food  thus  prepared,  and  render  it  useful  to 
the  preservation  of  life  by  digestion.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
heart  is  situated  in  exactly  that  position,  with  respect  to  the  lungs, 
and  the  greater  arteries  and  veins,  in  which  it  communicates  to  them,> 
and  through  them  to  the  whole  body,  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  the  blood,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  sustaining  life. 
The  Lungs,  also,  are  in  die  same  happy  manner  connected  with 
the  throat  by  the  trachea^  so  as  to  receive,  and  decompose,  the  air 
on  which  we  live,  after  it  is  admitted  into  the  npstrils.  The  great 
bone  of  the  Neck  and  Back,  commonly  called  the  Spine,  is  so  form- 
ed, and  placed,  as  to  sustain  the  body  m  an  erect  posture ;  as  tode- 
fend|  in  a  manner  indispensably  necessary,  the  spinal  marrow,  so 
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essential  to  life ;  and  as,  through  orifices  in  the  vertebrae,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  to  permit  the  nerves  to  pass,  and  give  sensation  to 
every  part  of  the  body ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  enable  us  to 
bend  into  every  useful  position!  The  ton^e  is  so  constructed,  and 
posited,  as  to  answer  exacdy  its  various  important  purposes,  par- 
ticularly tasting  and  speaking ;  the  hands,  where  alone  they  could 
be  employed,  in  their  mnumerable  uses ;  and  the  feet,  where  alone 
they  could  enable  us  to  stand,  or  walk. 

This  course  of  illustration  might  be  pursued  through  a  volume, 
or  rather  through  many  volumes ;  and  the  more  minutely  and  ex- 
tensively it  was  pursued,  the  more  clearly  would  it  evince,  at  every 
step,  a  desim  most  wonderful  in  itself,  originally  and  exacdy  form- 
ed, and  peifecdy  executed ;  every  part  of  which  is  ^th  the  great- 
est felicity  fitted  to  the  important  ends  of  human  existence. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  mere  casualty  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Suppose  the 
eyes,  only,  placed  (where  they  might  as  easily  have  fallen  by 
chance,  as  in  their  proper  place)  in  any  one  of  those  innumerable 
positions,  furnished  by  the  body ;  for  example,  on  the  top  of  the 
nead,  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet :  What  would  have  become  of  the 
man  ?  Suppose  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  trachea,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  or  the  heart,  to  have  been  removed  even  a  very  little  dis- 
tance from  their  present  places.  How  soon  must  life^  if  we  sup- 
pose life  at  first  to  exist,  oe  extinguished  ?  Or  rather,  how  impos- 
sible must  it  have  been  for  life  to  exist  at  all  ?  Were  the  hands  and 
feet  to  interchange  positions ;  were  the  thumb  tQ  grow  from  the 
back  of  the  hand ;  or  the  joints  of  the  fingers  to  be  turned  outwards, 
nearly  every  purpose,  which  man  is  fitted  to  accomplish,  must  be 
entirely  prevented.  The  truth  is  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  of  high  importance  to  our  well-being,  both  as  to  their  structure, 
and  their  position  ;  and  very  many  of  them  are  in  both  respects  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  A  very  small  change  in  any  one  of  these 
would  be  equally  fatal  to  comfort,  and  to  life. 

Whence,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that,  in  so  many  millions  of 
the  human  race,  all  the  parts  of  tne  human  body  are  exactly  form- 
ed, and  exactly  placed,  in  their  proper  and  relative  position  ?  that 
the  blood  has  flowed  in  its  thousand  channels,  and  regularly  re- 
turned to  the  fountains,  in  all  its  various  courses  ?  that  the  food  has 
ever  been  digested;  the  processes  of  secretion  carried  on  with 
exactness ;  the  juices  separated  without  mixture ;  and  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  whole  Body  conveyed  to  every  part,  however  minute  ; 
and  however  distant?  that  the  organs  of  sensation  have  ever 
been  formed ;  and  the  bones,  muscles,  and  sinews,  furnished  with 
strength,  and  the  nerves  with  sensitive  perception ;  and  that  thus 
the  Body  has  become  a  fi^me,  a  tenement,  suited  to  the  inhabita- 
tion of  an  intelligent  mind  ? 

Let  me  further  ask,  has  mere  casualty  been  the  source  of  contri- 
yftnce,  of  thought,  of  volition,  of  virtue  ?  Has  an  immaterial  Exist- 
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ence  possessed  of  these  wonderful  powers,  started  into  beine  by  a 
mere  contingency  ?  That  the  soul  is  immaterial,  I  shall,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  attempt  to  prove  in  another  discourse,  and  shall 
therefore  take  it,  here,  for  granted.  Will  it  be  held,  that  souls  are 
also  progenitors,  and  propagate  each  other,  after  chance  has 
given  birth  to  the  first  in  the  series  ? 

The  first  proofs  of*  design,  viz*  the  pi'ovision  of  means,  adapted 
evidently  to  the  accompUshment  of  ends,  are  also  found  in  every 
animal  body ;  in  every  organized  structure ;  in  the  mineral  King- 
dom, to  a  vast  extent;  and  universally  in  the  figure,  positions,  mo- 
tions, and  appurtenances,  of  the  worlds  composing  the  planetary 
system*  Their  magnitudes,  their  distances  from  the  Sun ;  the  po- 
sition of  their  axes ;  their  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions ;  their 
furniture  of  moons ;  the  central  station,  size,  and  splendour,  of  the 
vast  luminous  world,  around  which  they  roll ;  the  regularity  and 
harmony  of  all  their  motions  ;  are  overwhelming  proofs  of  aesign 
and  wisdom,  such  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  boundless  and  un- 
created Mind. 

III.  Atheists  assert^  that  the  several  bcir^s^  found  in  tlu  Universey 
owe  their  existence  to  the  operations  of  Matter* 

In  opposing  this  scheme  we  return  again  to  arguments,  derived 
from  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect :  for  here  a  cause  is 
not  only  supposed,  but  direcdy  alleged  by  the  Atheist ;  and  is  re- 
garded by  him  as  being  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  beings* 
It  will  be  my  business  to  prove  from  the  inadequacy,  and  the  con- 
sequent inemcacy,  of  the  alleged  causes,  that  it  was  not  the  real 
source  of  existence  to  the.  beings,  visible  in  the  world  around  us. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I  observe  in  the 

1st*  place,  that  Matter  is  acktumledged  by  the  Atheist^  with  whom 
lam  now  arguing^  to  be  destitute  of  Intelligence  :  it  being  the  great 
object  of  his  scheme  to  prove,  that  his  own  existence,  and  that 
of  other  beings,  was  not  aerived  from  an  Intelligent  cause. 

2dly.  TTie  eternal  existence  of  Matter  is  a  merely  gratuitous  sup' 
position  ;  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever* 

3dly.  If  we  admits  that  Matter  existed  from  eternity j  its  proper' 
HeSj  and  operations^  must  all  have  been  also  eternal. 

As  the  properties  of  Matter  are  inherent  in  it ;  they  must,  in  the 
case  supposed,  have  been  eternally  inherent.  Of  course  whatever 
powers  Matter  possessed,  it  possessed  them  eternally  :  there  being 
no  cause,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  increase,  lessen,  or  alter  them. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  operated  from  eternity,  in 
every  way,  in  whiph  they  could  operate  at  all.  All  the  beings, 
therefore,  and  all  the  changes,  which  its  operations  could  produce, 
it  must  have  produced  from  eternity.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  there 
must  have  been  an  eternal  and  infinite  series  of  Men,  of  Animals, 
of  Vegetables,  of  Motions,  and  of  Changes  of  every  other  kind,  in 
the  universe.  But  this  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  self-contra- 
diction*   The  premises,  whence  it  is  derived,  are  therefore  false. 
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That  Matter  should  have  possessed  these  powers  from  Eternity, 
without  exerting  them,  and  that  it  should  have  exerted  them  from 
Eternity,  are  thus  proved  to  be,  as  I  asserted  in  the  former  dis- 
course, plain  impossibilities.  It  follows,  then,  undeniably,  that,  if 
Matter  existed  eternally  in  one  uniform  state,  that  state  was  entire- 
ly quiescent ;  and  that  no  change,  however  small,  could  ever  have 
taken  place  in  it,  but  from  an  extrinsic  cause.  Thus,  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  eternal  existence  of  Matter,  is  so  far  from  accounting 
for  the  existence  of  the  beings,  and  the  changes,  in  the  Universe, 
that  it  will  not  account  for  any  thine ;  not  even  for  the  least  change 
in  the  position,  or  circumstances,  01  an  atom. 

4thly.  TTure  is  no  factj  which  gives  even  the  appearance  of  plan- 
sibility  to  this  scheme. 

The  only  facts,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  been  seri- 
ously alleged  to  this  purpose,  are  the  production  of  insects,  and 
plants,  by  what  is  called  equivocal  generation :  according  to  which, 
by  the  mere  fermentation  of  various  kinds  of  matter,  the  insect  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  without  a  parent,  and  the  plant  without  a 
seea. 

To  this  I  answer, 

(1st.)  That  this  t>,  at  best^  a  mere  supposition:  no  evidence  having 
been  ever  famished  of  the  fact  which  it  alleges* 

(3dly.)  Francisco  de  Redi,  and  Malpighi^  two  eminent  Italian 
philosophers^  have^  hy  a  long  train  of  ingenious  and  accurate  experi^ 
ments,  unanswerably  proved^  that  equivocal  generation  is  a  ground^ 
less  hypothesis  ;  and  that  no  Matter  j  in  any  process  of  fermentation^ 
TDxll  produce  an  insect  without  a  parent^  or  a  plant  without  a  seed. 
As,  therefore,  all  the  powers  and  operations  of  matter  must,  if 
eternal,  be  eternally  the  same;  and  as  matter  now  produces  no 
such  beings,  as  aUeged ;  it  follows  unanswerably,  that  matter  was 
never  the  cause  of  any  such  productions. 

5thly.  Innumerahle  facts  directly  refuie  this  scheme. 

1st*  That  this  worlds  in  its  present  form,  was  not  eternal j  is  cer- 
tain^ because  its  surface  is  continually  changing ,  and  approxima- 
tingy  towards  a  level.  If  we  suppose  one  particle  only  to  have 
descended  from  the  higher  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  surface  in 
an  age,  or  in  a  million  of  ages ;  the  whole,  unless  counteracted  by  op- 
posing causes  (and  in  most  places  there  is  no  trace  of  such  causes) 
must  nave  become  an  entire  level,  at  a  period,  too  distant  to  be 
conceived  by  any  mind,  or  expressed  by  any  nunibers*  Yet  mil- 
lions of  tons  annually  descend  towards  the  centre.  The  date  of 
the  Earth,  in  its  present  state,  must,  therefore,  have  begun  at  a 
time  not  far  distant. 

2dly.  ij^  contrary  to  truth,  we  admit  gravitation  to  be  an  inherent 
property  of  Matter,  it  could  not  possibly  have  caused  the  revolutions 
jaf  the  planets. 

Let  the  planets  be  placed  at  any  supposable  place,  and  distance, 
within  the  reach  of  the  Sun's  attraction ;  the  only  direction,  in  which 
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they  could  possibly  move,  would  be  a  straight  or  right  line  to- 
wards the  Sun ;  because  this  is  the  only  direction,  in  which  his 
gravitation,  and  theirs^  can  possibly  act*  It  is  easily,  and  mathe- 
matically, proved,  that  to  the  circular  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  Sun  a  projectile  force,  or  impulse,  acting  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  planetary  orbit,  was  originally  indispensable.  So  far, 
therefore,  would  the  planets  have  been  fipom  moving  in  their  pro- 
per orbits  round  the  Sun,  by  the  mere  power  of  gravitation,  that 
they  could  only  have  fallen  directly  to  the  Sun.  Should  it  be  said, 
that  the  olanets  have  moved  eternally  in  their  present  orbits ;  and 
that  the  ISarth,  for  example,  has  performed  an  infinite  series  of  re- 
volutions ;  it  must  also  be  said,  that  the  Moon,  in  her  circuit  round 
the  Earth,  has  performed  a  series  thirteen  times,  and  the  Earth,  in 
its  rotation  round  its  axis,  a  series  365  times,  as  great,  as  that  in- 
finite series. 

3dly.  The  diurnal  motions  of  the  planets,  the  positions  of  their 
exes,  and  the  attendance  of  their  satellites,  which  accord  with  no  rt- 
gularittf,  or  proportion,  to  their  magnitudes,  or  their  distances  from 
(he  Sun,  ana  cannot  be  explained  in  any  consistency  with  mere  mate- 
rial  principles,  prove  themselves,  unquestionably,  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  an  extrinsic  and  intelligent  cause. 

6thly.  From  a  sufficiently  regular  course  of  observations,  em- 
ployed on  the  echpses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  a  series  of  cor- 
rect calculations  concerning  them,  it  is  proved  by  Ferguson,  that 
the  ancient  eclipses,  noted  in  history,  took  place  at  times,  differing 
sensibly  from  those,  which  the  calculations  require ;  that  these  di^ 
ferences  of  time  regularly  diminish,  as  the  tiipes  approach  neater 
to  us  ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  was,  therefore,  more  distant 
from  the  Earth,  formerly,  than  it  is  now.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  instead  of  haviqg  been  eternal, 
has  existed  only  during  a  little  period. 

In  the  last  place,  for  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  atheistical  dream  any 
longer,  if  all  these  impossibilities  were  removed,  and  all  these  proofs 
given  up,  another  would  still  remain,  which  completely  refuJtes  this 
scheme^  viz.  that  Matter  cannot  be  the  cause  of  intelligence. 

Quod  non  habet,  dare  non. potest:  what  a  cause  does  not  contain  or 
possess,  it  cannot  communicate  ;  is  a  maxim,  or  self-evident  propo- 
sition. That  Matter,  therefore,  which  cannot  think;  will,  or  <M*igi- 
nate  motion,  shfuld  conmnmicate  thought,  volition,  and  molivity,  is 
plainly  impossible. 

Thus  have  I  coiisidered  the  only  atheistical  schemes  of  existence, 
which  merit  any  serious  attention.  Were  I  disposed  to  exhibit  the 
abettors  of  these  schemes  in  a  ridiculous  and  contemptible  light; 
the  efforts  of  Anaximander,  Epicurus,  the  Egyptian  Philosophers, 
the  Count  de  Buffon,  and  many  others  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
explain  the  origin  and  progress  of  things,  would  furnish  me  with 
ample  materials.  But  such  an  exhibition  would  ill  become  this 
«acred  place.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  existence  of  the  very  Matter, 
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to  Mrhich  so  much  is  attributed,  and  oo  which  such  reliance  is 
placed,  by  atheistical  philosophers,  can  never  be  evinced.  I  my- 
self believe,  indeed,  that  it  exists ;  but  I  also  know,  that  its  exist- 
ence candot  be  proved. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  in  the 

lst«  place,  that  AtheUnk  tn  all  its  forms  is  a  specimen  of  the  most 
absolute  credulity. 

The  three  great  atheistical  schemes  of  existence,  here  recited, 
and  undoubtedly  the  best  which  have  been  formed,  are  founded  on 
mere  assumptions,  or  gratuitous  hypotheses,  unsupported  by  a  par- 
ticle of  argument,  or  evidence.  Bijt  to  adopt  a  mere  assumption, 
especially  in  a  case  of  infinite  importance,  is  credulity  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  folly  which  cannot  plead  even  a  pretence.  More  than 
this,  each  of  these  schemes  is  refuted  by  direct  demonstration. 
Beyond  even  this,  they  are  unanswerably  proved  not  only  to  be 
felse,  but  to  be  impossible.  Still  the  Atheist  goes  on  quietly  with 
his  fSuth  in  these  nypotheses ;  and  resolves  to  oelieve,  in  defiance 
of  demonstration,  and  unpossibility. 

3d]y.  There  are  still  men^  in  considerable  numbersy  and  of  no 
small  mgenuihfj  who  profess  themselves  Atheists  ^  and  who  thus  prove 
that  Atheism  has  its  seat  in  the  hearty  and  not  in  the  understanding* 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  doctrines  can  never 
have  been  embraced  from  argument,  or  conviction,  or  by  an  unbi- 
assed understanding.  They  were,  therefore,  certainly  adopted 
under  the  influence  of  the  heart;  and  believed,  only  because  they 
were  loved,  or  because  God  was  dreaded  and  hated.  Thus  the 
heart  is  the  true  source  of  the  belief  that  there  is  no  God;  and  he  is 
afooly  who,  governed  by  its  wishes,  thus  believes  against  all  rea- 
son and  evidence. 

3dly«  As  such  men  have  thus  believed  under  such  an  influence  ; 
sOj  if  we  indulge  such  wishes^  we  may  be  given  t^  by  God  to  these^ 
or  any  other ^  fatal  doctrines^  and  qf  course  to  destruction. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  heart ;  and  in  its  hostility  to  God 
and  his  character.  What  we  wish  we  easily  believe ;  and  what  we 
dread,  or  hate,  we  easily  disbelieve.  As  we  dread  the  anger  of 
God  against  sm,  and  aeainst  ourselves  particularly  as  sinners,  and 
all  his  designs  to  punisn  it;  as  we  hate  to  renounce  it,  and  its  plea- 
sives ;  we  contrive  easily,  and  naturally,  to  disbelieve  his  designs, 
character,  and  existence.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  when  God, 
provc&ed  by  our  rebellion  and  opposition,  gives  us  up  to  a  repro- 
Datemind. 

How  greatly  ought  we  then  to  fear  this  mass  of  ^It,  danger, 
and  ruin !  How  earnestly  ought  we  to  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray 
that  we  fall  not  into  this  train  of  temptations  and  miseries !  Let  us 
resolve  to  receive  the  truths  at  all  events,  however  humbling  or 
paidul,  tn  the  love  of  it.  And  may  God  grant  that  it  may  make  us 
jru  from  the  bondage  of  corruption^  and  translate  us  into  the  glo* 
rums  liberty  of  his  Children.     Amen. 


.1 


SERMON  III. 

COMPARATIVE    INFLUENCE   OF   ATHEISM   AND   CHRISTIANITY. 


PiALM  xiv.  1. — The  fool  hath  »aid  in  his  heart,  There  ii  no  God,   They  areoorrv^, 
they  have  done  abominable  works;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  objections  of  Atheists 
against  the  being  and  government  of  God ;  and  those  doctrines 
concerning  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  which  they  have 
substituted  for  the  doctrines  of  Theism  and  the  Scriptures,  on  this 
most  important  subject.  The  objections  I  endeavoured  to  prove 
unsound  and  nueatory,  and  the  doctrines  to  be  mere  hypotheses, 
demonstrably  false,  and  plainly  impossible.  Hence  I  coacluded 
them  to  be  tne  doctrines  of  the  heart,  jand  not  of  the  intellect 
Hence  also  I  concluded,  that  he  who  embraces  them  is,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  text,  a  fool.  There  is  no  more  absolute 
folly  than  to  believe  doctrines  because  we  love  them,  and  to  re- 
ject doctrines  because  we  hate  them :  or,  in  other  words,  to  suffer 
our  inclinations  to  govern  our  understanding. 

The  conse(]^ences  of  these  doctrines,  or  of  Atheism  generally, 
are  in  the  text  declared  in  these  words,  Th^  are  corrupt^  they 
have  done  abominable  works :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good*  In 
other  words.  Atheists  are  corrupt}  th^  do  abominable  works: 
there  is  noTU  of  them  that  doeth  good,  liiis  character  of  Atheists, 
seen  by  the  Psalmist,  and  decmred  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  not  changed  for  the  better,  at  any  period, 
down  to  the  present  day.  They  have  ever  been  corrupt ;  they 
have  ever  done  abominable  works ;  there  has  never  been  among 
them  a  single  good  or  virtuous  man.  / 

It  cannot  but  be  an  useful  employment  to  examine  this  interest- 
ing subject,  and  to  learn,  from  such  an  examination,  the  manner  in 
which  tnese  false  principles,  dictated  and  embraced  by  a  bad  heart, 
contribute,  in  their  turn,  as  powerful  causes,  to  render  that  heart 
still  more  corrupt ;  to  fill  the  life  with  abominable  actions ;  and  to 
prevent  every  one,  who  embraces  these  doctrines,  fi:om  assuming 
the  character  of  virtue. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject  it  will 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  Virtue  is  nothing  biU  voluntary  obedience 
to  truth}  and  Sin  nothing  but  voluntary  obedience  to  falsehood. 
Or,  more  generally,  virtue  and  sin  consist  in  a  disposition  or  pre- 
paration of  the  heart,  flowing  out  into  acts  of  obedience,  in  the  re- 
spective manners  which  I  have  mentioned.  From  these  definitions 
which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  it  is  evident, 
that  every  false  doctrine,  which  is  relished  by  the  heart,  will,  of 
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•course,  goveni  its  affections  and  volitions ;  and  will,  therefore,  con- 
trol the  conduct.  Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that,  in  the  present  case, 
the  doctriae  in  question,  being  embraced  only  because  they  are 
loved,  will  eminendy  influence  the  heart  which  has  dictated  them, 
and  eminendy  affect  all  the  moral  conduct.  ^ 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  all  persons,  accustomed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  subjects,  that  the  character  of  a  man  must,  at  least  in 
a  great  meastsre,  oe  formed  by  his  views  of  the  several  stibjects,  with 
which  he  is  mcquainted.  As  these  arc  expanded,  magnificent,  and 
sublime ;  or  ^narrow,  ordinary,  and  j^ovelling ;  the  taste,  the  cha- 
racter, and  the  conduct,  will  be  refined  and  noble,  or  gross  and 
contemptible.  A  man,  accustomed  to  an  exalted  sphere  of  life, 
and  to  a  regular  intercourse  with  great  objects,  will  assume  of  course 
a  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  splendour  of  personal  cha- 
racter, which  cannot  be  assumed  by  him,  whose  views  have  ever 
been  limited  to  a  few  and  small  objects,  and  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  actions  of  no  sijznificance.  lliere  is  something  princely, 
«f  course,  in  men  even  of  moderate  endowments,  when  properly 
educated  for  the  inheritance  of  a  throne.  There  is  every  thing  di- 
minutive, o(  necessity,  in  him,  who  is  trained  only  to  be  a  camp- 
boyor  a  shoe-black. 

nhen  men  are  educated  to  contemplation,  and  science,  it  may  not 
vumaturaUy  be  imagmed,  that  <Aetr  minds,  allowing  for  the  (Ufier- 
ence  of  their  endowments,  will,  from  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits, 
be  formed  into  a  similarity  of  character.  This,  however,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  mistaken  opinion*  The  very  objects,  with  which 
such  men  are  equally  conversant,  may,  from  their  respective  modes 
of  viewing  them,  become  totally  unlike,  and  even  contradictory,  in 
uieir  apprehension*  It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  mind  of  a 
Heathm,  studying,  with  the  views  of  a  Heathen,  the  polytheism  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  would  be  affected  very  differently  from  the  mind 
of  a  Christian,  investigating  the  same  subject.  The  manner,  in 
which  we  regard  any  object  of  inquiir,  may  differ  fi*om  some  other 
manner  almost  as  much,  as  any  two  objects  of  inquisition  may  differ 
from  each  other*  The  views  of  him,  who  regards  the  firmament 
as  a  great  blue  canopy,  and  the  stars  as  Uttle  sparks  of  light,  differ 
from  the  views  of  the  Astronomer,  who  considers  the  firmament  as 
a  boundless  expansion,  and  the  stars  as  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  Sims,  almost  as  widely,  as  the  two  objects  of  contemplation 
differ*  The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  human  contemplations  are 
directed,  may  be  very  various,  although  the  objects  are  the  same* 
In  truth  it  is  not  the  grandeur  or  diminutiveness  of  the  objects., 
but  the  greatness  or  littleness  of  the  views  entertained  of  them, 
which  afiect,  and  form,  the  character* 

The  taste,  or  relish,  of  the  mind,  particularly,  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  oe  formed  by  this  cause.  The  mind,  by  an 
eauAj  habit  accustomed  to  little  views,  will  soon  learn  to  relish  no 
other*    Accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  a  connexion  with  gro- 
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velUng  objects  only,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  pleased  with  any  other 
objects.  Accustomed  to  form  diminutive  and  debased  schemes  of 
action,  it  becomes  easily,  and  finally,  disgusted  with  every  thing  of 
an  enlarged  and  superior  nature. 

As  these  things  are  true  &[  all  the  views,  entertained  by  Man ; 
so  they  are  especially  true  of  those,  which  may  be  called  original, 
and  fundamental ;  whicb  involve  ail  subordinate  ones ;  which  di* 
rcct  every  future  course  of  thought ;  and  to  which  the  mind  thinks 
it  necessary  to  reconcile  every  succeeding  purpose,  relish,  and  opi* 
nion.  If  me  stem,  here,  be  a  mere  twig ;  the  branches  must  be 
poor  and  diminutive  indeed.  Thus,  he,  the  basis  of  whose  religion 
was  an  idol,  must  form  a  system  of  theology  and  ethics,  dismally 
lean  and  contemptible. 

All  the  motives  to  hvman  conduct  are  foundj  either  in  the  OhjeciSj 
with  which  we  converse ;  or  in  the  Views,  wUh  wMch  we  regard 
them.  If  the  objects,  or  the  views,  be  low  and  debased,  low  and 
debased  motives,  only,  will  arise  out  of  them.  But  motives  origi- 
nate all  our  conduct,  regulate  its  progress,  and  determine  its  nature. 
If  they  be  low  and  debased,  the  conduct  will  partake  of  the  same 
characteristics,  and  will  of  course  be  grovelling,  unworthy,  and 
odious. 

Thus  the  objects,  with  which  we  ar<e  conversant,  and  the  views 
which  we  form  of  them,  will  determine  both  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal character  of  Man. 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  I  have  considered  this  subject,  inde- 
pendeady  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  for  this 
reason ;  that  I  am  arguing  with  those,  who  deny  a  divine  Reve* 
lation. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  assert,  in  accordance  with  the 
text,  that  the  proper,  natural^  and  necessary  influence  of  Atheism  is 
to  contract^  and  render  grovelling,  the  views,  to  corrupt  the  character, 
and  to  deform  the  life  of  Man.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall 
attempt  to  illustrate  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  Natural  World: 

S.  His  views  of  the  Moral  World: 

3.  IRs  views  of  the  Future  World : 

All  these  I  shall,  also,  firom  time  to  time,  compare  with  the  views, 
which  the  Christian  entertains  of  the  same  subjects. 

1.  /  shall  consider  the  views,  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the  •A/b- 
tural  World. 

In  this  consideration,  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  Atheist  all  the 
advantages  which  he  can  derive  from  endowments  or  acquisitions. 
He  may,  with  m^  consent,  be,  what  I  well  know  he  can  be,  a 
Chymist,  a  Botanist,  a  Mineralogist,  or  an  Anatomist.  He  shall,  if 
he  pleases,  be  a  Mathematician,  a  Natural  Philosopher,  an  Astrono- 
mer, a  Metaphysician,  or  a  Poet.  I  mean,  that  he  may  be  any,  or 
all,  of  these,  so  far  as  one  man,  of  his  opinions,  can  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  sustain  the  several  characters  specified.    I  will  not 
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even  avail  myself  of  the  celebrated  remark  of  Lord  Bacon^  that  a 
little  Philoswahy  mil  make  a  man  an  Athtisi^  huit  a  great  deal  will 
make  him  a  Uhristian :  although  I  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  its  truth. 
My  business  is  not  to  dwell  on  minute  things,  but  to  show  the  nature 
of  those  which  are  of  higher  importance. 

The  Atheist,  then,  may  ¥nth  enlarged  understanding,  and  skill, 
contemplate  the  structure  of  the  heavenlyippdies.  He  may,  with 
the  eye  of  a  NaturaUst,  explore  the  organization  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  may  analyze  the  chymical  principles,  and  combinations, 
of  plants  and  minerals ;  and  may  trace,  to  use  his  own  language, 
the  hidden  walks  of  Nature  in  her  mysterious  progress  through  tne 
system.  Or,  with  the  imagination  of  the  Poet,  and  the  science  of 
the  Astronomef,  he  may  be  fascinated  with  the  beauty,  splendour, 
and  sublimity,  of  the  landscape,  or  dehghted  with  the  Distances, 
magnitudes,  motions,  harmony,  and  magilificence,  of  the  planetary 
and  stellary  systems ;  still  his  views  of  all  these,  and  all  other, 
natural  objects,  although  in  his  mind  the  most  illustrious  objects 
which  exist,  will  be  poor  and  pitiable. 

All  of  them^  in  his  opinion,  owe  their  being  to  fate,  accident,  or 
the  blind  action  of  stupid  matter.  They  exist  for  no  end  ;  and  ac- 
complish none.  They  spring  from  no  wisdom  ;  and  display  none. 
They  are,  therefore,  what  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
made,  and  moved,  by  an  Intelligent  Cause,  without  any  purpose, 
or  design,  in  their  creation :  a  vast  apparatus  of  splenaour  and 
magnificence,  assembled  together  for  nothing:  an  immense  show^ 
in  which  nothing  was  intended,  and  from  which  nothing  can  be 
gained.  The  Mmd,  in  surveying  them,  asks  instinctively,  and  irre- 
sistibly, How  came  this  train  of  wonders  into  being  ?  and  is  an- 
swered with  nothing  but  perplexity  and  folly,  but  doubt  and  de- 
spair. In  the  same  manner  it  inquires,  Of  what  use  will  this  mighty 
assemblage  of  worlds  and  their  furniture  prove  ?  The  only  reply 
is,  Of  none.  All,  with  all  their  motions,  furniture,  and  inhabitants, 
are  tfie  result,  and  under  the  control,  of  that  iron-handed  necessity, 
which  exists  in  the  bUnd  operations  of  unconscious  Matter ;  that 
gloomy  Fate  of  the  Heathens,  to  which  they  sullenly  submitted  be- 
cause they  deemed  it  inevitable ;  and  which,  while  it  showered  ca- 
lamities in  abundance,  cut  off  every  hope,  and  every  effort,  for  the 
attainment  of  deliverance.  To  the  wretch,  whose  mind  is  effectu- 
ally imbued  with  this  scheme  of  things,  the  Universe  i?  changed 
into  a  vast  Prison,  where  himself  and  his  companions  are  confined 
by  bolts  and  bars,  forged  by  the  hand  of  blind,  immoveable,  and 
irresistible  Destiny ;  where  no  heart  is  found  to  pity  their  sufferings, 
and  no  hand  to  lend  relief;  where  no  eye  looks  with  sympathy,  and 
no  ear  listens  with  tenderness ;  where  the  walls  reach  to  heaven, 
and  are  hung  with  clouds  and  midnight ;  and  where  every  effort  to 
escape,  conducts  the  miserable  tenants  only  to  the  sullen  cavern 
^f  Despair. 

Should  the  Atheist,  sick  with  the  forlorn  and  hopeless  contem- 
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plation,  turn  his  eye  from  this  scheme  of  things  to  his  only  alter* 
native,  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  he  will  find  himself  equally  distant 
from  refreshment,  and  from  hope.  Here,  himself  and  all  other 
beings  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky,  with  all  their  properties  and  ope* 
rations,  are  mere  accidents,  involved  and  perplexed  in  their  move* 
ments,  like  the  particles  of  dust  in  a  whirlwind*  In  his  view,  if  he 
understand  his  system,  and  will  think  consistently  with  himself,  his 
thoughts,  volitions,  and  efforts,  the  continuance  of  his  own  beings 
and  tnat  of  all  other  things,  are  mere  casualties,  produced  by  na 
cause,  upheld  by  no  support,  directed  by  no  wisdom,  and  existing  to 
no  purpose*  Mere  abortions,  precarious  in  the  extreme,  possessed 
only  of  a  doubtful  and  fluctuating  existence,  they  tremble  and 
flutter,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  over  the  gloomy  abyss  of 
Annihilation.  All,  here,  is  doubt  and  discouragement.  Not  ^l^i^ 
can  be  rationally  formed,  hot  a  hope,  consistency  indulged.  Where 
every  thing  is  to  happen,  if  it  exist  at  all ;  or  where  tte  result  of 
the  casualty,  is  with  the  same  probability,  seen  to  be  any  thing  or 
nothing ;  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  expected*  Agamst  every 
expectation,  the  chances  are  millions  of  millions  to  one ;  for  every 
supposable  thing  is  as  likely  to  exist  as  any  other* 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Atheist  refutes  these  declarations,  by 
his  conduct ;  because  he  lives,  and  acts,  like  other  men,  and  is  no 
more  influenced  than  others  by  a  regard  either  to  fate,  or  chance: 
I  answer,  that  the  objection  is  erroneous.  The  Atheist,  instead  of 
refuting  these  observations,  refutes  himself.  He  denies  his  own  prin* 
ciples  ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  principles  which  he  opposes.  If 
he  understands  his  own  scheme ;  he  cannot  but  know,  mat  the  ne- 
cessity of  existence,  which  he  professes  to  believe,  is  irreconci- 
lable with  all  freedom  of  mind,  with  all  voluntariness,  with  all  con- 
trivance. He  knows,  that  connexion  cannot  spring  from  chance  ; 
that  order  cannot  arise  out  of  accident ;  that  whatever  exists  for- 
tuitously, exists  independently  of  all  things  else,  and  can  never  be 
connected  with  any  other  thing,  by  any  moral  or  useful  relation. 
If,  therefore,  he  would  think  and  act  rationally,  he  would  neither 
contrive,  expect,  fear,  nor  hope ;  neither  build,  nor  plant ;  neither 
reap,  nor  gather;  but  would  yield  himself  up  to  the  control  of  ir- 
resistible Destiny,  or  to  the  capricious  disposal  of  Contingence. 

The  works  of  God,  are  in  their  own  nature  beautiful,  magnifi- 
cent, sublime,  and  wonderful;  and  by  every  eye,  which  sees  tnem, 
their  nature  must  in  some  degree  be  discerned.  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that  the  Atheist  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  sot,  must 
in  some  degree  perceive  the  sublimity  and  splendour,  which  are  in- 
herent in  tne  Earth  and  the  Heavens.  But  from  these  illustrious 
attributes  he  subtracts  immensely,  when  he  denies,  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  an  intelligent  and  eternal  Mind ;  when  he  denies,  that 
they  are  moved,  and  ruled,  by  infinite  perfection  ;  and  that  by  the 
same  perfection,  they  are  conducted  to  a  divine  and  glorious  end, 
a  purpose  infinitely  excellent  and  desirable.    Without  this  considc- 
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ration,  all  their  lustre  becomes  feeble  and  fading ;  a  dim  taper, 
gradually  declining  on  the  sight  towards  a  final  extinction.  At  the 
same  time,  by  attnbuting  their  existence  to  Fate,  Chance,  or  Mat- 
ter, he  contracts  their  greatness,  and  lowers  their  elevation,  to  a 
measure  equally  humble  and  painful ;  and  covers  even  the  bright 
tights  of  Heaven  with  a  shroud  of  gloom  and  obscurity. 

When  the  Christian  beholds  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  how 
different  are  his  views  of  the  same  illustrious  objects !  To  him  the 
vast  congre^tion  of  Worlds,  is  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of 
the  Self-existent  and  Omnipresent  Jehovah,  contrived  by  his 
boundless  wisdom,  chosen  by  his  boundless  goodness,  and  execu- 
ted by  his  boundless  power.  This  single  thought,  like  the  rising  of 
the  Sun,  upon  this  benighted  World,  unparts  to  the  Universe,  m  a 
moment,  a  diffusive  and  illimitable  splendour,  investing,  explaining, 
and  adorning  all  the  beings  of  which  it  is  composed.  On  all,  the 
sublime  impression  of  Design,  is  instamped  as  a  living  image,  glow- 
ing in  living  colours.  The  LFniverse  becomes  a  vast  assemblage 
of  Means,  directed  to  an  immortal  Purpose ;  arranged  in  perfect 
order ;  adjusted  with  exact  symmetrv ;  and  operating  witn  com- 
plete harmony :  and  all,  from  the  glory  of  that  purpose,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  arrangement,  symmetry,  and  operations,  derived 
an  elevation  and  grandeur,  of  which  they  are  otherwise  utterly  in- 
capable. 

God,  hefort  whom  all  beings  are  as  nothing j  is  invested,  by  his 
perfections,  with  a  greatness  and  sublimity,  in  comparison  with 
which,  all  other  magnificence,  separately  considered,  becomes  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.  Eternal,  Omnipresent,  and  Immutable 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  dfoodness,  are  objects  so  high,  so  vast,  that 
all  the  Worlds  and  Suns,  which  they  have  created,  diminish,  when 
compared  with  them,  to  the  drop  of  the  bucket^  and  the  small  dust 
of  the  balance.  But  in  the  view  oi  the  Christian,  these  worlds,  and 
every  thing  which  they  contain,  derive  a  glorious  lustre,  from  being 
an  immediate  exhibition  of  these  attributes,  and  of  the  incompre- 
hensible Being,  in  whom  they  reside.  Wherever  the  Christian  casts 
his  eyes,  he  sees  all  things  mil  pf  God.  The  omnipresent,  all-cre- 
ating, and  all-ruling  Jehovah  lives,  and  moves,  and  acts,  in  ever^ 
thing  which  meets  his  view.  In  the  Spring,  he  comes  forth  in  his 
beauty  and  beneficence,  clothes  the  nalced  World  in  the  richest  at- 
tire, and  awakens  universal  life  and  joy.  In  the  Summer,  and  the 
Autumn,  he  openeth  his  bountiful  hand^  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing.  In  the  Winter,  he  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind^, 
and  in  the  storm^  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet*  The  Hea- 
vens recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  the  day  when  God  said, 
Let  there  be  a  firmament  j  and  there  was  a  firmam^ent :  In  the  Sun, 
still  resounds  that  Voice,  which  commanded,  Le/  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  things,  borne  on,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist, 
m  a  blind  and  relentless  career  by  irresistible  Necessity,  or  dancing 
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in  fortuitous  and  endless  mazes,  like  the  imaginary  Atoms  supposed 
by  him  to  have  produced  them,  and  therefore  dark,  cheerless,  and 
hopeless,  are,  in  that  of  the  Christian,  directed  by  the  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  therefore,  to  him,  full 
of  expectation,  hope,  and  comfort.  Wherever  he  is,  there  God  is. 
His  ear  is  always  open  to  his  pmyers ;  His  eye,  to  his  dangers,  sor- 
rows, and  fears  ;  His  hand,  extended  to  supply,  to  relieve,  to  com- 
fort, and  to  save.  An  Almighty  friend  is  every  where  found  by  him, 
in  the  crowd  and  in  solitude,  by  night  and  by  day ;  never  absent ; 
never  forgetful ;  never  unkind ;  never  incumbered  by  any  concerns, 
which  win  prevent  his  wants  from  being  regarded ;  nor  surrounded 
by  any  difficulties,  which  can  hinder  them  from  bemg  supplied 
Between  this  friend  and  him,  time  and  place  can  never  intervene : 
he  is  every  where,  and  is  every  where  to  him  a  God. 

In  this  vast  particular,  the  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
Atheist  and  those  of  the  Christian,  I  need  hardly  observe,  is  incal- 
culable and  immense.  The  efficacy  of  these  views  on  the  Mind 
must,  it  is  obvious,  be  proportioned  to  their  nature. 

Sdly.  IwUlfum  examine  the  views^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of 
the  Moral  World. 

The  Moral  World  is  the  World  of  Minds j  or  of  Intelligent  bemg. 
The  importance  of  this  World  will,  in  some  good  measure,  be  con- 
ceived irom  these  considerations  ;  that  the  individuals,  who  com- 
Sose  it,  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  good  can  be  contrived,  or 
one  ;  and  the  only  beings,  by  whom  it  can  to  any  extent  be  en- 
joyed. Of  this  World,  the  conceptions  of  the  Atheist  are,  in  a  Sair 
greater  degree,  inferior  to  those  of  the  Christian. 

The  only  object,  which  the  Atheist  knows  in  the  Moral  World, 
is  Man ;  and  Man,  lowered  to  the  humblest  possible  level  of  intel- 
lectual existence.  His  origin,  in  the  view  of  the  Atheist,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  Mushroom ;.  and  his  character,  that  of  a  mere 
animal.  He  is  the  subject  of  no  moral  government;  insusceptible 
of  moral  obligation ;  incapable  therefore  of  virtue,  excellence,  and 
loveliness;  possessing  attributes,  which,  like  himself,  are  the  off- 
spring, and  under  the  -t^ontrol,  of  Necesssity,  or  Chance ;  united 
to  his  fellow-men  by  nothing  but  T«me  and  rlace;  insulated  in  all 
his  interests,  and  those  the  interests  of  a  swine  only ;  without  the 
knowledge,  or  the  existehce,  of  law  or  government,  merit  or  reward; 
and  born  merely  to  breathe,  to  cat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  to  propagate 
his  kind,  to  decay,  and  to  die.  How  obvious  is  it,  that  on  these 
.views  of  Man,  there  can  be  erected  no  personal  worth,  enjoyment, 
or  hope  ;  no  common  good ;  no  sense  of  rectitude  ;  an4  no  effotrts 
for  the  promotion  of  general  happiness. 

Personal  worth  is  all  dependent  on  the  existence  of  laws,  and 
government,  formed  by  one,  who  has  a  right  to  enact  the  former, 
and  administer  the  latter ;  a  right  founded  on  the  relations^  which 
he  sustains  to  those  who  are  under  his  government.  To  these  re- 
lations, also,  must  the  laWs  and  the  government  be  conformed  in 
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such  a  manner,  as  that  that,  and  that  only,  shall  be  enacted,  ifhich 
requires  the  conduct,  suited  to  these  relations,  and  promotive  of 
general  and  individual  happiness.  In  the  same  manner  must  be 
directed  the  rewards,  punisnments,  and  administrations.  But  on 
the  scheme  of  the  Atheist,  there  is  no  such  ruler,  and  no  such  right 
to  rule ;  there  are  no  such  relations,  and  no  such  duties.  Recti- 
tude, the  sum  of  personal  worth,  consists  in  rendering  voluntari- 
ly, that  which  others  have  a  right  to  claim*.  But  on  his  scheme,  no 
claim  can  be  founded,  and  none  exists.  There  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing due:  of  course,  no  duty  can  be  performed,  and  no  rectitude 
experienced.  Hence  that  high,  unceasing,  and  refined  enjoyment^ 
wmch  attends  the  sense  of  rectitude,  can  never  be  found  by  the 
Atheist. 

As  the  Atheist  is  without  rectitude,  oronoral  principle ;  and  des- 
titute of  the  sense,  and  enjoyment,  of  it ;  so  it  is  plain,  that  his 
whole  conduct  must  be  directed  by  a  regard  to  mere  convenience; 
or  rather  by  a  regard  to  what  his  passions,  unrestrained,  rendered 
intense  by  habitual  indulgence,  and  fastening  their  view  only  on  the 
present  object,  may  deem  convenient.  In  omer  words,  his  conduct 
must  be  dictated  merely  by  the  existing  passion  and  appetite  ;  and 
must,  therefore,  be  that  very  conduct,  which  has  produced  almost 
all  the  miseries  and  complaints  of  Mankind. 

If  this  scheme  be  true,  all  men  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  govern- 
ed by  it.  What  would  become  of  such  a  world ;  and  of  the  Atheist 
himself  in  the  midst  of  such  a  world  ?  No  man,  it  is  evident,  could 
exercise  confidence  towards  any  other  man.  The  loss  of  the  en- 
joyment, furnished  by  this  single  delightful  emotion,  ah  enjoyment 
absolutely  indispensable  even  tp  comfort  and  to  safety,  would 
infinitely  overbalance  every  good,  which  Atheists  ever  found. 
Without  confidence,  no  society  can  be  happy.  Without  confidence, 
no  society,  no  fi*iendship,  no  union,  no  connexion,  between  intelli- 
gent bein£s  can  exist.  £ven  thieves  and  robbers,  as  has  ever  been 
proverbially  acknowledged,  cannot,  without  confidence,  fonn  even 
their  dreadful  state  of  society.  The  world,  dispossessed  of  it, 
would  become  an  image  of  hell ;  and  distrust,  jealousv,  wrath,  re- 
venge, murder,  war,  and  devastation,  overspread  the  Earth.  In  the 
midst  of  milhons,  the  Atheist  would  find  himself  in  a  desert.  His 
situation  would  be  that  of  a  hermit ;  his  character,  that  of  a  fiend. 
By  day,  he  would  hide  hunself  in  his  den :  by  night,  he  would  prowl, 
as  a  wolf,  for  the  prey,  on  which  he  was  to  live. 

To  such  a  World,  it  is  obvious  Hope^  which^  in  the  language  of 
the  Poet,  comes  to  all^  could  neroer  come*  On  Hope,  even  as  the 
World  now  is,  men  in  a  great  measure  live.  The  prospect  of 
something  better  to-morrow,  brightens  all  the  comforts  of  man, 
and  tinges  with  lieht,  the  clouds  of  melancholy  and  affliction,  to-day. 
Were  all  the  enjoyments  of  human  life  to  be  fairly  reckoned  up ; 
it  IS  not  improbable,  that  those  which  Hope  brings  in  her  tram, 
would  be  the  greatest  mass,  both  in  number  and  value.     But  in 
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these,  the  Atheist  could  not  share ;  because  from  Fate  or  Chance, 
nothing  can  be  rationally  expected;  and  because,  from  his  feUow«> 
men,  governed  by  his  doctrines,  there  could  arise  nothing  but  dan- 
ger, (ustrust,  and  fear* 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  situation  of  things  would  be  so  abso- 
lutely intolerable,  that  Mankind,  unable  to  exist  in  it,  would  be 
compelled  to  unite  in  society,  and  establish  government:  I  admit 
the  conclusion;  and  perfectly  accord  with  the  premises,  from  which 
it  is  drawn.  But  what  would  be  the  Nature  of  this  government ; 
and  on  what  basis  would  it  be  founded  ?  Its  basis  would  plainly  be 
dire  necessity,  existing  in  the  impossibility  of  living  without  it ;  and 
its  operations  would  r^  only  those  of  force.  The  Rulers  would  feel 
no  sense  of  rectitude,  possess  no  virtue,  and  realize  no  moral  obli- 

fation.  To  all  these  tnings  their  fundamental  principles  would  be 
ostile,  and  would  render  the  very  thought  of  them  ridiculous. 
God  is  the  only  acknowledged  source  of  moral  obligation ;  but  to 
them  there  would  be  no  God,  and  therefore  no  such  obligation. 
Confotmitv  to  his  laws  is  the  only  rectitude ;  but  to  these  men 
there  would  be  no  such  laws,  and  therefore  no  rectitude.  Conve- 
nience, of  course,  or,  in  better  words.  Passion  and  Appetite,  would 
dictate  all  the  conduct  of  these  Rulers.  The  nature  of  a  govern- 
ment directed  by  Passion  and  Appetite  we  know,  imperfectly,  by 
the  histories  of  Cb/tgii/a,  J/ero^  and  Htlxogabahu ;  and  more  tho- 
roughly, though  still  imperfectly,  in  those  of  DanUm^  Marat^  Robes- 
pierre^ and  their  associates.  Who  could  be  wiUing  to  see  such  a 
tissue  of  madness,  cruelty,  misery,  and  horror,  woven  again  ? 

The  subjects  of  such  a  government  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be,  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  doctrine. 
Their  conduct  would  accordingly  be  an  exact  counterpart  to  that 
of  their  rulers.  Appetite  would  chanee  every  man  into  a  swine ; 
and  Passion,  into  a  tiger.  Right  would  neither  be  acknowledged, 
nor  be  felt,  nor  exist.  Whatever  was  coveted  would  be  soueht, 
and  obtained,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  Whatever  was  ns^ 
ted,  would,  so  far  as  safety  Vould  permit,  be  hunted,  and  destroyed. 
To  deceive,  to  defraud,  to  betray,  to  maim,  to  torture  and  to  butch- 
er, would  be  the  common  Employment,  and  the  coomion  sport. 
The  dearest  and  most  venerable  relations  would  be  violated  bj 
incestuous  pollution ;  and  children,  such  of  them,  I  mean,  as  were 
not  cast  under  a  hedge,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  dashed  against  the 
stones  ;  would  grow  up  without  a  home,  without  a  parent,  without 
a  friend.  The  world  would  become  one  vast  den ;  one  immeasu- 
rable sty ;  and  the  swine  and  the  wolf  would  be  degraded,  by  a 
comparison  with  its  inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  doubted  whether  even  Atheism  would  terminate  in 
such  doctrines,  and  such  practices ;  the  means  of  removing  the 
doubt  are  at  hand.  Hobbbs,  Shaftesburt,  and  other  English  in- 
fidel writers,  some  of  whom  have  disclaimed  the  character  of  Athe- 
ists, and  wished  at  least  to  be  considered  as  embracing  Theism, 
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have  directly  declared,  that  there  is  no  right,  except  that  which  the 
J^eviathan^  or  civil  magistrate,  pronounces  to  be  such;  and  that 
rectitude,  instead  of  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the 
will  of  God,  is  the  result  of  human  institutions,  and  arbitrarv  deci- 
sions, merely.  Little  consideration  is  necessary,  to  enable  us  to 
discern,  that  this  single  principle  involves  all  the  consequences, 
which  I  have  attributed  to  Atheism,  dissolves  at  once  all  obhgations 
to  duty,  annihilates  virtue,  and  crumbles  the  bands  which  hold  so- 
cle^ together.  Accordingly  Hobbes  declares  it  to  be  lawful  to  do, 
ana  to  get,  whatever  we  can  toith  safety^  and  multitudes  of  his  co- 
adjutors and  followers  have  taught,  ihaX,  pollvJtion  in  almost  every 
Jarm  is  lawful  and  desirable,  and  that  animal  enjoyment  is  the  only 
real  good.  The  infidels  of  the  French  school,  who  have  not  found 
it  necessary,  like  the  English,  to  regard  any  appearances,  have 
openly  denied,  and  ridiculed,  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  mo- 
rality, as  well  as  of  piety.  I  have  been  informed  by  what  1  esteem 
good  authority,  that  a  numerous  assembly  of  French  Literati,  being 
asked  in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  by  their  president,  whether 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  moral  ooligation,  answered,  in  every 
instance,  that  there  was  not.  This  happened  a  litde  before  the 
French  Revolution.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  stupendous 
event,  as  well  as  in  very  many  instances  before,  the  body  oi  French 
Infidels  have  not  only  denied  all  the  obligation,  which  bind  us  to 
truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  but  pitied  and  despised,  as  a  contempt- 
ible wretch,  bewildered  by  ignorance  and  folly,  the  man,  who  be* 
lieves  in  its  existence. 

The  only  instance,  in  which  Infidels  of  any  description  have 
possessed  tne  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and 
nave  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their 
own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  oi  France,  since  the  begmning  of 
the  Revolution.  If  we  consider  this  government  as  establisned 
over  a  nation,  educated  for  ages  to  the  belief  and  obedience  of  ma- 
ny doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  retaining,  as  to  a  great  majority 
of  the  people,  the  habits  formed  by  that  eaucation,  the  state  of  that 
nation  will  evince,  beyond  a  question,  that  all,  which  I  have  said,  is 
true  without  exaggeration.  France,  during  this  period,  has  been  a 
theatre  of  crimes,  which,  after  aU  precemng  perpetrations,  have 
excited  in  the  mind  of  every  spectator,  amazement  and  horror. 
The  miseries,  suffered  by  that  single  Nation,  have  change^  all  the 
histories  of  the  preceding  sufferings  of  Mankind  into  idle  tales,  and 
have  been  enhanced,  and  multiplied,  without  a  precedent,  without 
number,  and  without  a  name.  The  Kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed 
into  one  great  Prison ;  the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and 
the  common  doom  of  Man  commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword 
and  the  bayonet,  the  sucking-boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contem- 
plative men  it  seemed  for  a  season,  as  if  the  Knell  of  the  whole 
nation  was  tolled,  and  the  World  summoned  to  its  execution,  and 
its  fiineral.    Witlun  the  shoi't  time  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three 
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nulUons  of  human  being-s  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  tliat 
single  country,  by  the  influence  oi  Atheism.  Were  the  wcMrld  to 
adopt,  and  be  ^vemed  by,  the  doctrines  of  France^  what  crimes 
would  not  Mankind  perpetrate;  what  agonies  would  they  not 
suffer? 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  from  this  prospect  of  euiit  and  desola- 
tion, this  dark  and  final  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin,  mere  na  solitary 
virtue  gleams,  where  no  ray  of  hope  or  comfort  trembles,  through 
the  profound  midnight ;  and  refresn  the  wearied  sight  by  casting 
a  momentary  glance  over  the  moral  world  of  the  Christian.  Here, 
at  the  head  of  the  va^t  chain  of  moral  bein^,  reaching^  hke  JacobU 
ladder  from  Earth  to  Heaven,  sits  on  the  uirone  of  infinite  domi- 
nion, the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac^  the  God  of  Jacob} 
the  God  of  all,  who,  Hke  them,  beUeve,  worship,  and  obey  their 
Creator*  In  him,  the  Self-existent  and  Infinite  Mind,  the  Christian 
beholds  unceasingly,  an  object  of  boundless  sublimity,  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  loveliness;  commanding  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
character,  and  exhausting,  all  finite  admiration,  complacency, 
love,  and  praise ;  expanding  every  view,  refining  every  affection, 
and  ennobling  every  attribute.  From  the  immediate  contempla- 
tion of  this  glorious  Being,  raised  to  a  superiority  and  distinction, 
of  which  he  could  otherwise  have  never  conceived,  he  casts  his 
eyes  abroad  into  the  Universe,  which  that  Being  has  created. 
There  he  beholds  an  endless  train  of  Intelligent  minds  reflecting, 
with  no  unhappy  lustre,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  their  Maker* 
From  the  pre-eminent  dignitv  of  the  Archangel,  throueh  the  glow- 
ing zeal^of  the  Seraph,  ana  the  milder  wisdom  of  me  Cherub; 
through  the  high  endowments  of  Moses,  Isaiah  and  Paul ;  down  to 
the  humble  but  virtuous  inhabitant  of  a  cottage,  one  spirit  lives, 
and  breathes,  and  actuates,  in  all ;  and  that  spirit  is  divine.  Each 
wears,  and  exhibits,  in  his  own  manner,  and  tnat  manner  a  delight- 
ful and  usefiil  one,  the  image  and  beauty  of  Jehovah.  All,  though 
of  different  magnitudes,  diffuse  a  real  light ;  all  are  stars,  though 
one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  All  are  the  subjects 
of  virtuous  affections ;  all  are  fitted  to  admire  and  adore,  to  glorify 
and  enjoy,  their  Creator :  all  are  formed,  and  disposed  voluntarily, 
to  fill  up  their  existence  with  doing  good,  with  promoting  indivi- 
dual enjoyment  and  increasing  universal  happiness  :  all  are  bound 
together  as  children  of  one  God  and  brethren  of  each  other,  by  love 
the  bond  of  perfection.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  lovely  in  the  sight 
of  his  Maker. 

To  this  Universe  of  Minds  the  Christian  believes,  that  the  Crea 
tor,  who  is  of  course  the  rightful  lawgiver,  has  given  laws,  for  the 
direction  of  its  members,  wmch  require  perfect  conduct,  and  ensure 
to  it  perfect  happiness.  These  laws  extend  to  all  the  thoughts 
words,  and  actions,  alike  ;  and  regulate  each  with  unerring  pro 
priety.  Their  obligation  is,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be,  divine , 
nothing  can  sunder,  nothing  can  lessen  it.     This,  instead  of  being 
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a  source  of  regret  to  him,  U  his  delight ;  for  what  these  laws  re* 
quire  is  better  than  any  thing  eke ;  and  more  fraught  with  self-ap- 
probation, worth,  and  enjoyment.  Of  course,  in  all  the  relations 
and  situations  in  life,  ^  a  parent  or  a  child,  a  neighbour  or  a  firiend, 
a  magistrate  or  a  subject,  he  feels  himself,  on  Uie  one  hand,  irre* 
sistibly  obhged,  and,  on  the  other,  entirely  delighted,  to  obey  their 
dictates.  As  these  dictates  reach  every  moral  bein^,  in  every  si- 
tuation, and  with  respect  to  every  action,  they  provide  of  course, 
and  universally,  for  that  conduct,  in  every  being,  which  is  com- 
mendable and  desirable* 

Here  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  peace  withui,  for  dig- 
nity of  mind,  for  real  and  enduring  enjoyment,  in  the  recesses  of 
soutude ;  and  for  the  endless  train  of  dfuties  and  blessings,  neces- 
sary to  die  happiness  of  Society.  A  Ruler,  formed  in  this  manner, 
will  govern  only  to  bless.  Subjects  of  the  same  character  will 
obey,  because  rectitude  demandfs  their  obedience,  and  because 
their  obediedce  will  insure  the  happiness  both  of  themselves  and 
iheir  Rulers. 

3dly.  I  will  now  examine  the  views^  which  the  Atheist  forms  of  the 
Future  World. 

On  this  subject,  a  few  observtitions  only  will  be  necessary.  The 
whole  of  the  Atheist's  Creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  world,  is 
comprised  in  the  following  summary :  That  his  body,  begun  by 
Chamce  or  Necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and  perishes 
without  hope ;  and  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body, 
useless  ana  worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to 
rottenness  and  corruption :  '^  Death  an  eternal  sleep^^  he  engraves 
on  the  gate-posts  of  every  church-yard ;  and  consigns,  by  his  man- 
date, the  numerous  inhabitants  to  the  dark  and  desolate  regions  of 
annihilation. 

By  this  sweeping  sentence,  which  he  passes  on  all  the  human 
race,  he  takes  away  from  himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  every  mo- 
tive, furnished  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  and  amiable  conduct. 

From  these  three  sources,  expressed  by  the  several  heads  of 
discourse,  arise  all  motives,  and  all  tendencies,  to  virtuous  conduct; 
to  truth,  justice,  and  kindness,  between  man  and  man.  From  the 
two  former,  we  have  already  seen,  the  Atheist  derives  neither  mo- 
tives nor  tendencies  to  this  conduct.  The  source,  under  conside- 
ration, is  to  him,  if  possible,  still  more  barren  of  both.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  this  scheme,  which  will  prevent  him  from  do- 


glorious 

future  world !  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator  he  learns,  that  his 
body,  sown  here  in  corruption^  weakness^  and  dishonour^  shall  be 
raisedj  beyond  the  grave,  in  incomption,  power ^  and  glory ^  with  so 
many  attributes  of  liind,  or  Spirit^  as  to  be  denominated  by  him, 
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who  made  it,  a  ^ritual  body.  Ever  young,  active,  and  undecay- 
ing,  it  shall  be  reunited  to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  every 
.  stain,  and  every  error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  with 
an  open  and  abundant  entrance^  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the 
peculiar  residence  of  Infinite  majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  Infi- 
nite  dominion.  In  this  noblest  of  all  habitations,  this  mansion  of 
everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified,  immortal,  and  happy.  En* 
rolled  amone  the  noblest  and  best  beings  in  the  Universe,  a  chUd, 
a  priest^  a  king,'  in  the  house  of  his  heavenly  Father,  his  endless 
and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy  God ; 
to  interchange  the  best  affections,  and  the  best  offices,  wiUi  his  glo* 
rious  companions  ;  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness, for  ever. 

In  the  Future  World  of  the  Christian,  therefore,  motives,  endless 
in  their  number,  and  infinite  in  their  power,  excite  him  unceasingly 
to  all  the  conduct,  which  can  make  him  useful  and  lovely,  which 
can  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures)  or  secure  the 
approbation  of  his  Goa. 

Thus  have  I  taken  a  summary,  comparative  view  of  these  two 
schemes  of  existence.  In  that  of  thi  Christian,  an  intelligent  Mind, 
possessed  of  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  existed 
m>m  everlasting  ;  commanded  into  being  the  Universe  of  Matter, 
and  the  Universe  of  Minds ;  is  present  in  every  place ;  sees,  with 
an  intuitive  survey,  every  thing ;  controls  all  things  with  an  al- 
mighty and  unerring  hand ;  and  directs  all  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  and  eternal  purpose,  for  which  all  were  made. 
Over  the  Universe  of  Minds,  destined  to  an  immortal  existence, 
he  exercises  a  moral  and  eternal  government ;  and  prescribes  laws, 
which  require  the  best  conduct,  and  insure  the  greatest  happiness. 
To  obedience  he  promises  an  endless  reward ;  to  disobedience  he 
threatens  an  endless  punishment.  From  this  great  source,  the 
Christian  sees  himself  derived;  to  this  glorious  end,  believes  him- 
self destined ;  and  in  this  sublime  scheme,  is  presented  with  all  mo- 
tives to  make  him  good,  and  with  all  means  to  make  him  happy. 

The  Atheist,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  all  things  derived  from 
chance,  or  necessity ;  originated  without  design ;  existing  to  no 
purpose,  and  terminating,  whenever  they  do  terminate,  by  the  co- 
ercion of  Fate,  or  the  sport  of  Accident,  as  they  began.  Himseli 
he  regards  as  a  lump  of  organized  Matter ;  without  a  Mind ;  with- 
out law  or  government,  except  that  of  Fate  or  force ;  without 
moral  action ;  incapable  of  obligation  or  rectitude  ;  united  to  his 
fellow-men  only  by  Time  and  Place ;  formed  only  to  animal  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  destined  to  perish  with  his  kindred  brutes.  By  dug 
scheme,  all  that  is  glorious,  divine,  and  lovely,  in  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian, is  annihilated ;  and  all  which,  in  the  natural  world,  cannot  be 
annihilated,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  greatness  and  subli- 
mity, is  miserably  contracted  and  degraded.    Nothing  is  left  to  ex- 
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pand  his  views,  refine  his  affections,  or  ennoble  his  conduct.  Mo 
tives  to  virtue,  dignity,  andusefiilness,  he  obliterates  firom  the  crea- 
tion. In  the  fixture  World,  he  finds  no  snch  motives ;  for  to  him 
the  future  world  is  nothing.  His  evil  passions,  in  the  mean  time, 
(for  such  passions,  whenceisoever  derived,  he  possesses)  are  let 
loose  without  restraint,  to  rage  and  riot  without  control.  Of  all 
motives  to  do  evil,  his  scheme  is  prolific ;  of  motives  to  do  good,  it 
18  absolutely  barren.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  founded  on  mere  hy- 
pothesis, sustained  by  no  evidence,  and  believed,  against  demon- 
stration and  impossibility. 

Thus  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerablv  evident,  that  Ae,  who  hath  said, 
T%ere  is  no  God,  is  a  Fool;  that  his  Atheism  is  a  scheme,  dictated 
only  by  an  evil  heart;  that  it  corrupts,  of  course,  the  whole  moral 
character ;  that  it  is  productive  of  all  abominable  works;  and  that 
it  completely  precluaes  tht  performance  of  any  thmg  that  is  good* 
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UNITT  OF  OOD. 

I.  CouvTHiAHSi  viii.  4 — Tk€n  iff  none  Mer  €hd  hui  one. 

In  the  three  preceding  sermons,  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the 
Existence  of  God ;  to  relute  the  Objections,  and  expose  the  systeifis, 
of  Atheists ;  and  by  an  examination  of  the  necessary  Influence  of 
these  systems  on  the  intellect,  heart,  and  life,  compared  with  thai 
of  the  Christian  system,  to  show  the  malignant  efficacy  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  desirable  consequences  of  the  latter. 

The  text  is  a  direct  declaration  of  the  UnUt/  of  God^  the  next  sub- 
ject of  discourse  in  the  order  which  I  have  proposed. 

That  there  is  but  one  God,  is  a  doctrine  acknowledged  in  this 
country  by  every  man.  No  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  this  doctrine  by  arguments,  can  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  conviction  of  its  truth.  My  design,  in  choosing  it  for  the 
subject  of  the  present  discourse,  is,  to  exhibit  the  manner,  in  which 
we  became  possessed  of  it,  and  the  evidence,  with  which  it  is  attended* 
In  pursuing  this  design,  I  shall  inquire' in  the 

I.  place.  What  arguments  are  presented  to  us  by  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence  in  support  of  this  doctrine : 

II.  What  views  men  have  entertained  concerning  it,  wider  the  di- 
rection of  Reason :  > 

III.  trhat  has  been  the  influence  of  Revelation  on  the  receptiariand 
continuance  of  this  doctrine.  % 

I.  /  shall  inmdre,  what  arguments  are  presented  to  us,  by  the  works 
of  Creation  ana  Providence,  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  observe,  that  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence  furnish  to  Reason,  unaided  by  Revelation,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1st.  The  human  mind,  whenever  it  has  admitted  the  being  of  One 
infinite  God,  has  plainly  found  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  existence 
of  more. 

This  argument  I  have  chosen  to  express  in  these  general  terms, 
because  I  am  aware,  that  different  men  have  thought  oifferently  con- 
cerning this  subject.  This,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  the  peculiarly  abstruse  nature  of  those  doctrines, 
which  respect  Infinity.  The  only  conception,  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  forming  concerning  mfinity,  is  that  it  exists. 
This  fact  we  distincdy  understand  i  and  from  it  we  can  argue 
with  success ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  is  infinite,  or,  in 
more  proper  language,  the  nature  of  vanity  itself,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, nor  can  we  argue  from  i*  at  all.  As  the  idea  cannot  enter 
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our  minds ;  so  it  is  plain,  we  can  never  compaiie  it  with  any  other 
idea;  forit  is  self-evident,  that  an  idea,  which  we  have  not,  can 
never,  by  us,  be  compared  with  another  idea.  Of  course,  no  pro- 
position can  be  formra  by  us,  in  this  case,  and  no  argument  founds 
ed,  or  conducted,  with  anv  knowledge,  or  evidence.  In  every 
such  case,  where  men  thinK  that  they  conceive,  arrue,  conclude, 
and  demonstrate,  they  deceive  themselves ;  and  will,  if  tfacy  ex- 
amine, find,  that  they  have  formed  propositions  without  ideas,  or 
mere  collections  of  signs  witliout  any  thing  signified ;  so  far  at 
least  as  they  ai^  concerned. 

Multitudes  of  mankind  have  considered  it  as  obviously  impos- 
sible, that  two  u^nite  beings  should  exisL  As  an  infinite  being 
and  finite  beings  c^n,  however,  coexist  in  time  and  place,  I  see 
no  decisive  evidence,  that  two  infinite  beings  cannot  coexist. .  In 
truth,  there  is  no  perceptible  difficulty,  arising  fix)m  the  nature  of 
the  case,  in  supposing,  that  Spirits,  or  immaterial  beings,  can  oc- 
cupy the  same  place,  at  the  same  time.  The  contrary  opinion 
seems,  at  least,  to  attribute  to  Spirits  a  property,  or  mode  of  bet- 
ing, substantially  the  same  with  what  is  called  SoUdity,  or  Impene- 
trability, in  Matter. 

Others,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  who  have  acknowledged  one 
infinite  God,  have  regarded  the  acknowledgment  of  more  as  an 
absurdity.  In  this  sentiment  have  concurred  the  Patriarchs,  Jews, 
Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  all  those  modem  Infidels,  who 
have  not  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  God.  These  classes  of 
men  have,  with  one  voice,  renounced  the  idea  of  more  than  one 
such  God.  Such  a  general  accordance  in  men,  difiering  in  other 
respects  so  widely,  clearly  indicates,  that  the  admission  of  one  infi* 
nite  God  brings  with  it,  to  the  himian  mind,  serious  difficulties 
against  the  admission  of  more ;  and  plainly  impfies,  that  more  can- 
not  be  admitted  by  the  mind  without  violence  done  to  the  under- 
standing. 

Some  degree  of  fc^rce  is  lent  to  this  argument  by  Polytheism. 
Wherever  more  Gods  than  one  have  been  acknowledged  ;  it  is  re- 
Biarkable,  that  none  of  them  has  been  considered  as  Infinite. 

The  ideas  of  Polytheistical  nations  concerning  their  Gods  have, 
I  confess,  been  confiised  and  contradictory.  But  it  appears  to  me 
evident,  that  no  such  nation,  and  no  individual  holding  a  plurality 
of  Gods,  has  ever  introduced  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  into  a  re- 
ligious Creed.  From  this  fact  it  would  seem,  that  the  idea  of  infi- 
nite Perfection  was,  in  the  view  of  the  human  mind,  incompatible 
with  Polytheism. 

Several  ancient  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  particularly  the 
Persians,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Greeks,  according  to  Plutarch, 
agreed  in  the  acknowledgment  of  two  Gods.  PltUarch  himself 
also,  and  according  to  his  testimony  Plato,  in  his  old  age,  together 
with  the  Pythagoreans^  acknowledged  two  Gods ;  the  one  the  author 
of  Good,  the  other  the  author  of  Evil.    From  the  account  given 
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of  this  subjl^ct,  taken  in  all  its  parts,  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  evil  Ood^  or  Aniusfy^  was  inferior  to  the  Ayahgy^iy  or  good  God. 
Two  equal  original  causes  seem  not  to  have  been  received  into  any 
scheme  of  Theology ;  much  less  two  infinite  original  Causes.  That 
such  was  generally  the  fact,  if  not  universally,  will,  I  presume,  be 
acknowleaged  widiout  a  Question. 

From  all  these  facts,  taken  together,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  the  sense  of  the  human  mind  has  every  where  been 
against  the  admission  of  more  than  one  Infinite  God* 

2dly.  Although  the  proof s  of  the  existence  of  God  are  complete^jftt 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God* 

The  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  which  I  mentioned  as  ex- 
hibited  in  the  happiest  manner  by  Mr.  Locke,  proves  unanswerably 
the  .being  of  one  eternal,  self-existent  Cause,  possessed  of  sufficient 
Intelligence  to  contrive,  and  sufficient  Power  to  create,  the  Uni- 
verse of  worlds,  and  all  which  it  contabs.  The  existence  of  one 
such  Cause  completely  removes  fiom  the  mind  every  difficulty,  and 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  every  thing.  But  this  argument  proves 
nothing  concerning  the  existence  of  a  second  Cause ;  nor  does  it 
possess  the  smallest  influence  to  persuade  us  that  a  second  exists. 
The  argument,  which  I  mentioned  as  managed  with  peculiar  fe- 
licity by  Sishop  JSerkeley,  exhibits  in  a  different  manner,  but  with 
conclusive  evidence,  one  universally  present  and  universally  acting 
Power;  animating,  directing,  and  controUing  all  things ;  but  it  fur- 
nishes not  a  single  trace  of  evidence,  that  there  is  a  second. 

From  the  existence  of  Evil,  a  considerable  number  of  men  have, 
I  acknowledge,  imadned,  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  second  Original  Cause.  They  appear  to  have  argued 
in  this  manner :  '^  The  good  and  perfect  Cause  cannot  be  the 
source  of  Evil.  Particularly,  he  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  concern- 
ed, or  connected,  with  the  existence  of  Moral  EvU.  Such  Evil, 
however,  exists ;  and  has,  therefore,  been  produced.  Of  course, 
there  must  have  been  some  other  Cause,  beside  the  good  and  per- 
fect one." 

This  argument  is  specious,  but  plainly  unsound.  For,  should  it 
be  admitted,  as  perhaps  it  safely  may  be,  that  Evil  cannot  proceed 
immediately  fi:om  the  perfect  God ;  yet  no  argument  can  be  alleged, 
to  prove,  tnat  he  cannot  with  entire  propriety  create  such  moral 
Bem^,  as,  left  to  themselves,  may  yield  to  temptations,  necessari- 
ly existing  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  thus  fall  into  SinC  In  any 
supposabie  world.  Pleasure  may  of  course  attend  transgression ; 
because  Good  may  and  must  exist,  (if  Good  exist  at  all)  which  can- 
not be  lawfiilly  enjoyed.  The  Good,  which  lawfully  belongs  only 
to  others,  may  be  seen,  coveted,  and  seized ;  and  thus  for  the  time 
enjoyed.  Finite  Beings  may,  therefore,  be  induced  by  the  present 
prospect  of  this  Pleasure  to  transgress ;  or  in  other  words,  to  sin. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  shown ;  I  presume  it  cannot  be  shown ; 
that  God  is  by  his  perfections  obliged  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
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Moral  Evil,  originated  in  this  manner,  nor  of  Natural  Evil,  as  its 
proper  punishment. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  perfections  of  God  cannot  fail  to  ope- 
rate in  such  a  manner,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  good ;  I  acknoK- 
ledee  it*  Still  it  cauQOt  be  proved,  nor  be  rendered  in  any  de^ee 
probable,  that  the  matest  possible  Good  will  not  be  found  m  a 
System,  into  which  Evil  has  admission.  That,  in  such  a  System, 
great  Good  may  exist,  is  unquestionable.  The  Scriptural  Scheme 
of  Redemption  proves,  imanswerably,  to  all  who  believe  the  Bible, 
that  Good  will,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  believe  it,  that  Good  may, 
spring,  in  a  world  where  evil  is  found,  greater  than  any  other, 
which  can  be  imagined  by  the  human  Mind.  This  argument  is, 
therefore,  wholly  lame  with  respect  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is 
mtruduced ;  and  furnishes  not  tne  least  reason  for  supposing  such 
a  second  Cause. 

3dly.  If  there  were  more  Gods  than  ane,  it  is  incredible^  that  no 
proof  should  be  furnished  of  their  existence. 

As  no  Intelligent  being  can  act  at  all,  without  an  end  in  view, 
for  which  he  acts  ;  so,  as  nas  been  heretofore  observed,*  the  end, 
proposed  by  the  Creator  of  all  thines,  must  have  been  found  in 
hhnself,  and  could  have,  been  no  other,  than  the  manifestation  of 
his  own  Glory.  The  end  of  the  Creation  of  man  must  of  course 
have  been,  that  he  should  coincide  with  this  great  desien  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  his  faculties ;  that  he  should  discern  it  witn  his  under- 
standing, relish  it  in  his  affections,  and  promote  it  with  his  active 
powers.  But,  if  more  Gods  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  Crea- 
tion of  Man,  and  of  the  Universe,  it  is  evident,  that  this,  the  only 
supposable  end  of  their  acting  at  all,  cannot,  so  far  as  respects 
Man,  be  possibly  accomplished.  That  Man  may  either  discern, 
or  relish,  tne  excellence,  or,  in  the  exercise  of  his  active  powers, 
promote,  the  designs  of  his  Creator,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  diould  be  furnished  with  some  knowledge,  and  therefore 
with  some  proof,  of  his  existenpe. 

To  his  Creator,  Man  is  indebted  for  existence^  and  is  therefore 
his  property.  Of  course,  Man  is  absolutely  his  subject ;  right- 
fully governed  by  his  will ;  rightfully  subjected  to  his  taw ;  right- 
fully disposed  of,  at  his  Pleasure ;  and  therefore  wholly  bound  to 
coincide,  voluntarily,  with  all  his  designs.  From  the  Creator,  also, 
Man  derives  all  his  blessings ;  and  is,  therefore,  under  the  highest 
obligations  to  exercise  towards  Him  unceasing  gratitude,  and  to 
perilorm  all  the  actions,  which  gratitude  can  dictate,  or  inspire. 
Finally,  the  Creator  of  Man  must  fre,  of  course,  a  Being  injinilely 
great  and  glorious^  and  in  this  character  claims  from  him,  as  an 
Intelligent  creature,  his  highest  adoration,  love,  complacency,  and 

E raise.     In  these  several  methods,  and  in  these  only,  is  Man  capa* 
le  of  glorifying  his  Creator.    In  these,  therefore,  is  found  the 

•  See  Sermon  1. 
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whole,  and  the  only,  end,  which  Us  Maker  could  propose  in  crea- 
tine Man. 

But  to  Man^s  performance  of  all^  or  anf,  of  these  services,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  knew  the  Beings  who  created 
him,  and  become  acquainted,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  his  cha- 
racter :  and  to  this  knowledge  the  previous  knowledee  of  his  exist- 
ence is  indispensable.  To  an  unknown  Being,  Man  cannot  be 
conscious  of  mdebte^ness  or  obligation.  By  an  unknown  Being, 
he  cannot  be  voluntarilv  governed.  To  the  laws  of  an  unknown 
Being,  he  cannot  be  voluntarily  subject.  To  an  unknown  Beii^, 
he  cannot  be  thankful.  The  character  of  an  unknown  Being,  he 
can  neither  adore,  admire,  love,  nor  praise.  If,  then,  his  Creator 
be  unknown,  and  necessarily  unknown,  Man  cannot  possibly,  how* 
ever  virtuously  he  may  be  disposed,  jfulfil  the  only  purpose,  for 
which  he  was  made.  Of  course,  his  Creator  has,  in  tne  case  sup- 
|)Osed,  made  Man  for  a  single  end ;  and  has  yet  so  ordered  the 
state  of  things,  as  to  preclude  him  from  any  possibility  of  answer- 
ing this  end.  In  otner  words,  he  has  created  Man  solely  to  ac- 
complish a  certain  purpose ;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  own 
part,  prevented  that  purpose  from  any  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

What  I  have  here  said  of  one  Creator,  or  one  God,  is,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  force,  applicable  to  ftoo,  or  three,  or  mcx^  Creators* 
If  two  or  more  Gods,  sustaining  the  same  character  of  Infinite 
Perfection,  have  been  concerned  m  the  Creation,  and  Providence, 
of  this  world ;  it  is  unquestionable,  that  they  made  the  World,  tmd 
Man  upon  it,  for  some  end ;  and  that  this  end  must  have  termina- 
ted, as  I  have  already  in  substance  remarked,  in  themselves ;  or, 
in  other  words,  must  have  been  the  manifestation  of  their  own 
glory.  In  the  same  deme  it  is  evident,  that  Man  must  have  been 
alike  indebted  to  them  all  for  his  being  and  his  blessings  ;  must  be 
subject  to  their  laws  and  government ;  must  be  bound  voluntarily 
to  coincide  with  their  designs ;  and  must  owe  them  equal  adoration, 
wonder,  love,  and  praise.  In  order  to  the  possibility  of  his  fulfil- 
ling this  end,  and  perfonning  these  duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, that  he  should  Know  his  obligations  to  them ;  and  to  this  know- 
ledge it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  should  know  their  enst- 
ence.  Whence  then,  if  two  or  more  such  Beings  exist,  to  whom 
Man  is  eouallv  indebted  for  his  being  and  his  blessings,  has  it  come 
to  pass,  tnat  he  is  precluded,  by  a  natural  impossibility,.  fit)m  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  any  more  than  one  ?  Whence  is  it,  that 
all  his  sense  of  obli^tion  tor  these  high  benefits ;  whence  is  it, 
that  his  gratitude,  his  voluntary  subjection  to  divine  government, 
his  voluntary  coincidence  with  the  divine  designs,  his  love,  his  re* 
verence,  his  complacency,  and  his  obedience,  due  alike  to  all  his 
glorious  Authors  and  Benefactors ;  are  by  absolute  necessity,  and 
without  a  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise,  confined  to  one^ 
Whence  is  it,  that  Man  is  so  situated  as  to  make  the  very  attempt. 
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the  very  design,  to  rencler  any  part  of  this  service  to  any  other,  be- 
sides one  God,  a  crime,  an  act  of  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  rebel- 
lion ?  Whence  is  it,  that  his  other  Cr^tors,  who  formed  him,  only 
that  be  mi^ht  render  to  them  these  solemn  acts  of  regard,  have 
fiirDished  him  with  no  trace  of  their  agency,  with  no  proof  even  of 
their  existence ;  and  have  thus  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  render 
them  cmy  regard  whatever  ? 

As  this  state  of  things  must,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  these  supposed  Gods,  it  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
ceded, that  these  questions,  taken  in  their  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  .can  admit  of  no  answer.  If  this  opinion  be 
just.  It  will  also  be  conceded  that  this  ai^ument  from  Reason,  for 
the  Unity  of  God,  is  not  far  from  being  conclusive. 

4thly«  The  Umiy  of  Design,  and  Agency ,  in  Creation  and  Provi- 
dencej  furnishes  another  argtmeni  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  bui 
one  God. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  we  discern  a  general  simplicity,  and  harmony,  in  the 
nature,  and  operations  of  aU  things*  Amid  the  inmiense  compli- 
cation, which  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of  laws,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  all  things  proceed  in  their  course.  The  same 
causes  produce,  imifonnly,  the  same  effects  in  every  place,  and  pe- 
riod. V  egetables  spring  from  the  same  seed ;  germinate  by  the 
same  means ;  assume  the  same  form;  sustain  the  same  quahties; 
ewcthrough  the  same  duration ;  and  come  to  the  same  end.  Ani- 
mals, also,  are  born  in  one  manner ;  and  exhibit  the  same  life, 
powers,  and  tendencies.  Msin  has  one  origin,  form,  life,  system  of 
mculties,  character,  and  termination.  All  things  in  this  world  are, 
in  one  reeular  manner,  made  subservient  to  his  use  ajid  happiness; 
and  are  plainly  fitted  bv  one  design,  and  conducted  by  one  agency, 
to  this  end.  Day  and  night  uniformly  return  by  a  sin^e  power 
and  with  exact  regularity.  With  the  same  regularity,  and  simpli- 
city, the  seasons  pursue  their  circuit.  The  Sun  shines,  illuminates, 
warms,  and  moves  the  planets  by  a  single  law,  and  with  exact  uni- 
formity. By  ope  law,  the  planets  keep  their  orbits,  and  perform 
their  revolution9.  The  face  of  the  Heavens  is  but  one ;  and  the 
oldest  s^ere,  which  is  known,  presents  to  our  view  the  same  con- 
stellations, which  we  now  behold,  in  the  nighdy  firmament. 

Thus  all  things,  so  frur  as  our  knowledge  extends,  pi-esent  to  our 
view  a  single  design,  regularlv  executed  oy  a  single  agency.  But 
unity  of  design  is  a  proof  of  one  designer,  and  unity  of  agency, 
of  one  agent. 

This  arcuD^eot  has  ever  struck  the  minds  of  thinking, men,  with 
no  small  Force.  Were  we  able  to  ccmiprehend  the  Universe,  and 
to  (fiscem  perfecdy  the  manner,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  it  are 
conducted^  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  argument  would  be  com- 
plete. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  its  influence  is  less  satisfactory  than  is  nere  supposed.   Where 
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there  is  ignorance,  there  may,  and  naturally  will  be,  doubt ;  and, 
where  there  is  doubt,  there  will  not  be  complete  satisfaction.  Its 
whole  force,  however,  is  lent  to  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  but  one 
God.  Against  the  existence  of  two  infinite  Beings  of  opposite  cha- 
racters and  designs,  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerable.  Shomd  it  be  al- 
leged, that  it  is  no  proof  against  the  existence  of  two  or  more  Infi- 
nite Beings,  of  the  same  character  and  designs,  I  admit  the  allega- 
tion ;  but  observe,  that  the  beings  alleged,  having,  according  to  me 
supposition,  exactly  the  same  knowledge,  disposition,  and  power, 
must,  of  course,  exercise  exactly  the  same  agency ;  and  would, 
therefore,  constitute  but  one  Supreme  Agent,  or  one  God. 

I  will  not  assert,  that  these  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstra- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  attended  with  high  pro- 
bability. The  third  of  them,  in  my  view,  cannot  be  shaken.  Uni- 
ted, they  reasonably  require  our  belief  of  one  God  only ;  and  at 
the  same  time  evince,  that  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one, 
is  a  mere  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
,  temptible  absurdity.    I  shall  now  inquire, 

II.  WTtat  views  Men  have  entertained  of  this  doctrine^  under  the 
direction  of  Reason* 
.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed, 

1st.  JTiat  all  the  ancient  Mitions^  of  whose  religious  opinions  we 
have  a  distinct  account,  appear j  m  the  early  periods  of  their  existencej 
to  have  acknowledged  (me  God* 

Among  these  nations,  may  be  mentioned  the  Persians,  Hindoos j 
Chinese,  Tartars,  Chaldeans,  Pheniciaris,  Canaanites,  Arabians 
Egyptians,  and  Romans*  Thus  Abimelech,  Pharaoh,  Job,  his  three 
friends,  Elihu,  Melchizedeck,  Nahor,  and  Lahan;  Zerdusht  or  Zo^ 
roaster,  Lao  Kiun,  Confucius,  the  ancient  Brahmans,  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  Hymns,  and  J^vma  PompUius ;  all  appear  to  have  be- 
Ueved  m  the  original  and  perfect  Cause  of  all  things.  The  people 
of  the  Tluhaid,  or  Ihper  Egypt,  for  a  long  time,  worshipped  mis 
God  alone.  Yvom  these  facts,  connected  with  manv  others,  wluch 
cannot  now  be  mentioned,  particularly  fix>m  the  ract,  that  Koah 
lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  and  that  Shem 
lived  five  hundred  and  twelve  years,  (according  to  the  chronology, 
which  I  choose  to  adopt^  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  certainty,  that  all 
ancient  Nations  acknowledged  One  God. 

2dly.  AU  these  Jfations,  and  all  others  with  them,  except  the  JewSy 
some  sooner  and  some  later,  fell  into  the  gross  Idolatry  of  Po/y- 
theism* 

By  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Bryant,  it  appears 
to  me  evident,  that  the  polytheistical  system  was  onginally  one  and 
the  same.  From  the  united  accounts  of  other  writers  concerning 
this  subject,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that  it  continued  to  be  one ;  not 
however,  without  many  modifications  and  varieties,  introduced  into 
it  by  superstition,  ignorance,  accident,  caprice,  and  several  other 
causes. 
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This  System,  I  consider,  as  originated  by  that  body  of  men,  who 
followed  JUmTod  into  the  plains  of  SAtnar,  and  built  die  tower  of 
Babel;  and  who,  being  principally  descendants  of  Cushy  were 
caHed  CuikUts,  through  many  succeeding  generations.  Indeed  a 
pert  of  their  descendants,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Habeshj  on 
the  Southwestern  border  of  the  Red  Sea^  call  themselves  by  that 
name,  at  the  present  time.  These  people,  in  consequence  oi  their 
dispersion  by  means  of  the  confusion  of  their  languaee,  and  of  se- 
veral subsequent  attacks,  made  upon  them  by  the  ocscendants  of 
Shem  and  Japketh,  in  two  successive  instances,  under  the  command 
of  G^edarhtamety  and  afterwards  by  the  Egyptians,-  were  dispersed 
tdtimately  hito  Persut,  Hindoostan,  and  the  countries  eastward  of 
it;  into  GnuMn,  Egvpty  the  Lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  MedUerrantan.  Wherever  they  went,  they 
spread  their  Polytheistical  Idohtry,  which  in  this  manner  ultimately 
mled  the  World.  The  Confusion  of  Tongues  I  place  four  hundred 
and  eleven  years  after  the  Deluge. 

From  these  two  facts,  compared,  I  deduce  this  important  doc- 
trine ;  that  the  knowledge  tf  one  God,  was,  among  all  ancient  ^- 
Hansj  derived  in  fact  from  traditionary  instruction^  and  that  the  only 
result  of  such  investigations,  as  the  Reason  of  Man  entered  into  con- 
cermng  this  subject,  was  eittur  Polytheism  or  Atheism..  While  this 
traditionary  mstruction  was  conveyed,  and  received,  without  mix- 
tare,  Menmnd  acknowledged  and  worshipped  Jehovah,  the  living 
and  true  God.  But,  so  soon  ad  the  tradition  became  corrupted,  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  became  corrupted  also, 
and  by  oegrees  vanished.  Traces  of  both,  indeed,  remained  for 
periods,  dinering  in  ditferent  Nations ;  but  their  perfection  was  lost 
and  forgotten. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  Jfoah,  the  nearer  we  invariably 
come  to  the  pure  and  perfect  character,  the  unperplexed  know- 
ledge, and  the  unblemished  worship,  of  Jehovah.  The  farther 
we  recede  firom  this  Patriarch,  the  oeeper  we  find  ourselves  regu- 
larly sinking  into  the  abyss  of  Polytheism.  Were  the  Unity  and 
Perfection  of  God  inferred  by  Reason  from  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  this  progress  would  of  course  be  inverted.  The 
traditionary  state  would  be  the  state  of  obscurity,  imperfection,  and 
error;  because,  then,  Men  reasoned  less,  and  believed  upon  author- 
ity more.  As  Philosophy  advanced,  and  Investigations  multiplied ; 
as  the  subject  was  more  firequendy  taken  up  in  form,  and  profess- 
edly examined,  and  discussed ;  the  proofs  of  the  Unity  and  Per- 
fection of  God  would  be  accumulated;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  great  subject  rendered,  progressively,  more  clear,  certain,  and 
unobjectionable.  Thie  fact,  however,  has  been  uniformly  contrary 
to  this  representation.  As  Tradition  has  declined,  this  knowledge 
has  declined  with  it.  As  it  has  been  confupted,  the  knowledge  has 
been  corrupted :  where  it  has  been  lost,  tne  knowledge  has  been 
also  lost. 

Vol.  I.  16 
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The  origin  of  Polytheism,  is  found  in  human  reasonings  only. 
In  Asia  and  in  Europe  alike,  Philosophy  has  devised,  extended, 
and  established,  this  miserable  system ;  and,  as  Philosophy  has 
been  advanced,  the  errors  of  Polytheism  have  been  enhanced  and 
multiplied,  or  have  terminated  in  Atheism.  In  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  Philosophy  in  Greece^  RamCj  Egypt^  Persia^  and  Hindoostanj 
Polytheism  has  been  the  most  absurd,  its  errors  the  most  numerous, 
and  its  worship  the  most  abominable.  The  doctrines  of  the  Ame- 
rican Savages  concerning  God,  Religion,  and  Dutv,  are  far  less 
perplexed,  censurable,  and  ridiculous,  than  those  of  these  learned 
Countries.  Nor  were  their  own  doctrines  in  any  measure  deserv- 
ing of  such  severe  condemnation  before,  as  at,  and  after,  the  pre- 
valence of  their  Philosophy.  Atheism  appears  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  Philosophy  alone.  If  we  except  the  Bos-jesmansj  the 
lowest  and  most  persecuted  people  of  Caiiraria,  and  more  unable, 
and  unlikely,  to  preserve  traditionary  knowledge  than  any  other 
Nation  in  tne  World,  (and  concerning  even  these  there  is  doubt) 
and  if  we  add  to  them  the  other  Caffres,  there  is  no  solid  reason  to 
believe,  that  Atheism  was  ever  adopted  by  plain,  unlearned  men, 
or  admitted  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense.  Nor,  if  we  allow 
this  people  to  be  ignorant  of  a  God,  is  it  true,  that  they  have  adopt- 
ed Atheism.  Their  Ancestors  may  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
and  th^  may  not  have  recovered  it.  But  Atheism  is  a  tmng  totally 
diverse  from  the  mere  want  of  the  knowledge  of  a  God*  It  is  the 
disbelief  and  rejection  of  God^  after  the  idea,  and  the  character j  of 
God^  have  been  presented  to  the  mind,  and  proof s  furnished  of  his  ex- 
istence.  Atheism,  in  this  its  proper  sense,  has  probably  never 
been  adopted  by  plain,  unlettered  men.  But,  in  tnis  sense,  it  has 
been  originated,  aefended,  and  glorified  in,  by  many  sects  of  Phi- 
losophers, in  many  ages,  and  in  many  countries. 

To  the  account,  wnich  I  have  here  given,  of  the  result  of  hu- 
man reasonings  on  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  perhaps  be 
objected,  that  Pythagoras,  Tholes^  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
held,  and  taught,  the  doctrine  of  one  God.  I  admit  the  assertion 
with  some  qualifications ;  but  deny,  that  it  is  any  objection  to  what 
I  have  said.  It  is  well  known,  that  Pythagoras  and  Tholes,  the 
founders  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  sects  of  Philosophy,  were  t^e  parents 
of  all  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
these  two  men  founded  their  doctrines,  concerning  subjects  of  this 
nature,  chiefly  on  traditions,  which  they  collected  fi^m  different 
nations  with  intense  assiduitv.  Pythagoras,  particularly,  travelled 
in  Quest  of  information  in  Theology  and  Morals  into  Egypt,  Judea^ 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan.  Of  this  we  are  directly  informed 
by  Jamblichm,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Porphyry}  and,  also,  by 
Mndoo  records,  now  in  being.  Porphyry  particularly  declares,  that 
he  resided  seven  years  on  Mount  CarmeL  Thales,  also,  whose 
mother  was  a  Phenidan  woman,  travelled  into  Syria,  Phenicia,  and 
probably  into  Judea.    Some  of  the  followers  of  these  distinguished 
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men,  adhered  more,  some  less,  and  others  not  at  all,  to  the  system 
of  doctrines,  and  the  scheme  of  philosophizing,  which  they  pursued. 
Those,  who  adhered  most  to  their  doctrines,  and  the  traditions  on 
which  they  were  founded,  entertained  the  most  correct  and  defen- 
sible opinions  concerning  God.  Those,  who  wandered  farthest 
from  them,  entertained  the  most  erroneous  opinions.  Plato  and 
Socrates  were  of  the  former  class ;  and  Aristotle  of  the  latter.  Plato 
resided  twelve  years  in  Egyptj  where  he  conversed  extensively  with 
both  Egyptians  and  Jews.  In  different  parts  of  his  writings  he  has 
abundantly  taught  us,  that  his  best  doctrines  were  derived  from 
traditions,  holden  by  Barbarians^  or  foreigners  ^  of  whom  he  de- 
clares, in  one  place,  that  ^'  they  were  more  ancient  than  the  Greeks^ 
and  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods.''  But  even  he,  and  his  master  So- 
crates, when  they  left  their  traditionary  knowledge,  began  to  wan- 
der from  truth ;  and  taught  a  collection  of  idle  dreams,  which  they 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Philosophy.  The  correctness  of  some 
oftheir  doctrines,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  objection  against 
the  observations  which  I  have  made. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  in  asserting  the  results  of  Rea- 
son, on  this  subject,  to  be  what  I  have  said,  I  lower  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  Reason  to  a  degree  beneath  what  Candour  and 
Justice  will  warrant ;  and  in  a  manner  discordant  with  the  very  ac- 
count, which  I  have  given,  concerning  this  subject,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  present  mscourse. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  account, 
which  I  have  here  given,  is  a  mere  recital  of  a  matter  of  fact ; 
namely,  of  what  Reason  has  actually  done  relative  to  this  doctrine; 
and  not  an  explication  of  what  Reason  is  able  to  do.  With  this 
subject  I  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  Still  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that,  when  we  appeal  to  Reason  as  a  guide  in  subjects  of  Theolo* 

,  its  true  character,  as  such  a  guide,  can  be  estimated  only  by 

e  decisions,  which  it  has  actually  made.  A  man  reasoning,  as  he 
actually  is,  under  the  real  influence  of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and 
Uasses,  and  not,  as  he  might  be,  divested  of  them,  exhibits  his  true 
character  as  a  reasoning  being,  and  the  actual  extent,  and  power, 
of  his  Reason.  This  observation  is  equally  true  of  all  men.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  look  only  at  what  Reason  has  actually  done,  to 
learn  what  it  can  be  expected  to  do. 

Whether  I  have  exhibited  Reason  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
li^t  than  is  just,  I  will  leave  my  Audience  to  judge,  after  I  have 
recited  a  very  few,  out  of  the  endless  multitude  of  absurdities, 
taught  by  Philosophy.  The  three*  great  arguments  of  Ocellus 
Lucarms,  Aristotle,  and  the  modem  Platomsts,  against  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  are  these : 

Ist.  It  is  inconceivable,  that  things  should  ever  hfne  been  in  an^ 
€Aer  state^  than  that  in  which  they  are. 

*  StilUngfleet't  Origines 
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ScUy.  7%«re  w  no  otker  oay  of  Pr^imction^  buX  gtneration* 

3dly.  God  isnoia  free  agtni  ;  but  produced  the  World  bff  a  nt- 
cessity  of  Jfature. 

The  first  of  these  argumeots  is  a  fal^hoodj  and,  if  it  were  true, 
would  be  ridiculously  alleged ;  because  it  cannot  iji  the  remotest 
manner  affect  the  point  in  question. 

The  second  is  a  m«^  assumption,  talcen  gratuitously  from  the 
birth  and  progress  of  VegetajUes  a^d  Animals ;  aad  might  with  the 
same  propriety  be  employed  to  prove,  that  men  could  never  exist, 
unless  they  had  been  originally  plaated  in  the  ^und,  aad  sprang 
up  under  the  nutritive  influence  of  the  Earth,  Bain,  and  Sunshine. 
X  et  Ocellus  was  so  satisfied  of  it,  thai  he  believed  the  Earth  tQ 
have  been  thus  generated ;  to  have  frown  fix>m  an  infantine  to  an 
adult  size ;  and  to  he  destined  to  dec&ne,  and  dissolve,  like  aji  ani- 
mal  body ;  and  all  this,  in  direct  coatradictioa  to  his  maia  principle, 
the  eternity  of  the  World*  Aristotle^  who  derived  his  doctrines  on 
this  subject  from  Ocellus,  supposed,  that,  if  th^  first  matter  were 
not  created,  it  must  have  been  generated  by  some  preceding  mat- 
ter; and  so  on,  4id  ir^nitum;  not  perceiving,  that  be  was  here 
teaching  a  self-contracuction,  for  sound  Philosophy.  Plato  taueht 
that  XXi),  or  the  Chaos,  was  the  source  of  moral  evil ;  and  in  this 
opinion  was  followed  by  a  multitiule  of  others.  These  doctrines, 
taught  by  Philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  will,  I  presume,  exonerate 
me  from  this  charge,  but  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  specisiens  of  a 
similar  nature.  I  will  only  add  to  thi^a  that  menxH^le  declara- 
tion of  Cicero ;  Nihil  tarn  absurdum,  quod  non  dixerit  alkpiis  Phi- 
losophorum.*  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  that  my 
own  observations  are  discordant,  I  answer,  that  uiM^r  the  first  head 
of  discourse,  I  have  alleged  such  arguments,  as  we,  possessed  of 
all  the  advantages  derived  firom  Revelation,  are  enaoled  to  gain 
from  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  We  already  know 
the  existence  and  character  of  God.  These  were  the  very  points 
in  question  with  the  philosophers,  whom  I  have  named.  The  Re- 
velation, to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  knowledge,  has  also  en* 
abled  us  to  reason  on  these  subjects  in  a  manner,  which  was  im* 
possible  to  them,  great  as  dieir  abilities  were.  The  arguments, 
which  I  have ,  alleged,  therefore,  except  perhaps  the  last,  were 
probably  never  thought  of  by  these  men.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know, 
that  the  third  of  them  is  found  in  any  book  whatever. 

3dly.  Xo  fuztionj  which  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  one  God  derived 
from  tradition,  has  been  ever  known  to  regain  it,  unless  &y  the  aid  of 
Revelation. 

The  Ancients  plainly  derived  this  knowledge  from  Jioah;  and, 
when  they  had  lost  it,  fell,  universally,  into  hopeless  Polytheism^. 
Nor  is  there  a  single  exception  to  the  remark,  that,  whenever  Re- 
velation has  not  revived  this  knowkdge,  mankind  r^miain  Tolyth^. 
ifts  to  the  present  hour. 

*  Cieeio  de  Nat  Deorom. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  xibeerytf  that  JmSf  Christian$j 
M>hammedansj  and  Infiddff  have  derived  this  knowledge  wholly 
from  the  Scriptures* 

4thly»  Mo  QccofwU  exists  of  tmy  miividual,  who  By  the  mere  exer 
cue  o/his  Reason  discoverea  the  existence  of  one  God. 

Inmiease  qiultitttdes  of  great  and  learned  men  have,  in  different 
Si^es,  employed  thfemselyefi  laboriously  in  speculations  of  a  theolo*^ 
gical  nature.  Had  any  one  of  them  made  the  discovery  in  ques- 
tioo  ;  aa  event  so  important,  sp  new,  so  singular,  so  honourable, 
could  not  have  been  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded,  amid  thousands  of 
discoveries,  of  infinitely  le^s  consequence  and  distinction,  carefully 
treasured  up  in  the  volumes  of  History*  In  truth,  the  idea  of  one 
perfect  Goa  ip  neither  so  obvious,  nor  so  pleasing,  to  such  minds  as 
ours,  as,  when  once  lose,  to  be  mih  any  probabihty  ever  recovered 
again  by  the  mere  efforts  of  Reason*  When  known,  and  admitted, 
by  the  early  descendants  of  JVonA,  it  was  soon  lost ;  and  without 
the  direct  aid  of  succeediag  Revelation,  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  In  the  same  manney,  the  hraelites  wandered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Shekinah,  and  the  awfol  denunciations  of 
their  prophets,  continually  fiUfiUed  before  them ;  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  miracles,  which  they  beheld,  and  the  terrible  punish- 
ments which  they  suffered,  almost  yearly,  into  Polytheism  and  Idola- 
try* Such  a  God,  as,  when  known  by  us,  we  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  worship ;  a  God,  whom  we  do  not  like  to  retam 
in  OUT  knowledge  f  we  cannot  be  supposed,  with  any  probability,  to 
seek  after,  when  uidmown ;  nor  to  search  with  earnestness  for  ar- 
guments to  prove  his  bang,  or  perfections. 

III.  I  shall  new  inqtdrej  what  has  been  the  influence  of  RevekcHon 
4m  the  recq^tiony  and  continuanUy  of  this  doctrine. 

On  this  subject  I  observe 

1st.  TTuU  God  revetUeth  himself  to  Adam^  and  to  the  succeeding 
Patriarchs,  down  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

3dly.  h^  the  written  Revelation^  begun  by  Moses,  and  completed  by 
the  succeeding  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  existence  of  the  one  perfect 
God  is  declared  by  himself  in  every  manner,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end^  and  made  the  fovndation  of  all  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
ordinances,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Volume. 

3dly.  This  doctrine  is  directly  attested  by  a  great  variety  of  mireh 
cUs,  wrought,  ^ther  immediatehf  or  ultimately,  as  testimonies  to  this 
truth. 

4thly.  All  the  declarations,  of  this  import,  are  proved  by  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  Testier,  as  unfolded  m  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Preindence. 

dthly.  The  same  declarations  are  evinced  to  be  true  by  the  charac" 
ter  of  the  Testifier,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures. 

dn  this  Chso^cter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly 
hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  I  can  only  observe  smnmarily, 
that  it  is  evinced  by  the  perfect  accordance  of  his  declarations 
with  fiicts : 
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Of  his  promises,  with  his  performance  of  diem ; 

Of  his  predictionsj  with  their  fulfihnent ; 

Of  his  precepts,  with  absolute  rectitude ;  and 

Of  his  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  examined  hy  us,  with 
truth. 

It  is  also  illustrated,  in  a  glorious  manner,  by  the  perfect  holiness 
of  the  scheme  of  worship  prescribed,  and  of  the  system  of  Pro- 
vidence recorded. 

In  all  these  several  ways,  one  Eternal,  self-existent,  immutable, 
and  perfect  Jehovah,  is  direedy  and  abundantly  declared  on  the 
one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  all  Gods,  beside  him,  are  proved  with 
the  same  evidence  to  be  false  and  imaginary.  The  character,  given 
of  this  great  and  awfiil  Being,  is  such,  as  to  banish  firom  the  mind 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  second ;  even  if  a  second  were  not  cG- 
rectly  denied.  All  perfections  are  ascribed  to  him;  and  all  things 
declared  to  proceed  firom  him,  and  to  be  under  his  absolute  control. 
The  Universe  is  exhibited  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  him,  as 
holden  in  existence  and  harmony  by  nis  hand,  and  as  formed  to  be 
the  instrument  of  his  ^lory. 

This  evidence,  furnished  by  Revelation  of  the  Unity  of  God, 
is  such,  that  it  preserved  this  doctrine  among  the  Patriarchs ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  their  tendencies  to  Idolatry,  continued  it  among  the 
Jews,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  after  that  event,  esta- 
blished it  beyond  a  question.  Since  the  cofnpletion  of  the  Christian 
Canon,  there  has  been,  among  those,  who  have  acknowledged  its 
divine  origin,  scarcely  a  debate  on  the  subject ;  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  gross  Heretics,  who  never  deserved  the 
name  of  Christians,  having  with  a  single  voice  acknowledged,  and 
worshipped,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  They 
have  not  probably  regarded  these  arguments,  as  amounting  to  a 
logical  demonstration ;  but  they  have  justly  regarded  them,  as  re- 
moving every  rational  doubt,  and  as  furnishing  them,  when  coming 
to  Gooj  with  an  immoveable  foundation  for  believing  with  full  as- 
surance, that  he  %s,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  c2«7t- 
gently  seek  him. 

Two  REMARKS  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 
1st.  This  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  strongly  exhibits  the  wick- 
edness  of  Mankind. 

The  one  perfect  God  was  anciently,  and  fiiUy,  known  to  all  Na- 
tions ;  and  has  been,  since,  often  declared  to  a  great  part  of  the 
habitable  World.  Yet  singular,  solemn,  and  interestmg,  as  this 
great  object  is,  and  impossible  as  it  seems,  that  it  should  be  lost  by 
any  man,  who  has  once  possessed  it,  it  has  still  been  wantonly  for- 
gotten, or  wilfully  rejected,  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  the 
place  of  Jehovah  have  been  substituted  Gods  innumerable,  sinful, 
stupid,  blind,  deaf,  and  dead ;  and  these  have  been  zealously  wor 
shipped  in  preference  to  the  glorious  Creator  of  all  things.  Man 
has  made  his  Gods,  and  then  prostrated  himself  bef<M«  them. 
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The  true  and  only  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  men  loved  not 
to  retain  Ood  in  their  knowledge.  No  higher  proof  of  Corruption 
can  be  given  than  this.  GoS  is  infinitely  exceUent  and  lovely. 
A  good  mind  naturally  regards  him  as  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  all  other  objects ;  and  deliehts  to  contemplate,  love,  and  obey 
him,  in  entire  preference  to  all  other  enjoyments.  A  gross  and 
guilty  mind,  therefore,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apostacy  and  rebel- 
lion. The  degree  of  this  guilt  is  strongly  seen  in  the  completeness 
of  the  Apostacy.  God  has  been  totaUy  banished ;  and  creatures, 
totally  opposite  to  him  in  every  attribute,  have  been  worshipped  in 
his  stead.  Thus  the  mind  has  loved  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  firom 
its  Maker ;  and  not  only  refiised  its  proper  love  and  homage  to 
\iim,*but  rendered  them  to  the  vilest  and  most  unworthy  of  his 
creatures. 

3dly.  From  the  observations  made  in  this  discourse^  appears^  m 
the  strongest  lights  the  necessity  of  Revelation. 

Revelation,  as  I  have  shown,  originally  began,  and  has  always 
continued,  the  knowledge  of  the  tru^and  living  God  in  the  world. 
This  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  most 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  Man.  From  God, 
all  the  good,  which  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  must  be  derived.  But 
no  permanent  or  solid  good  can  be  expected  fi'om  him,  unless  he 
be  pleased.  To  be  pleased,  he  must  be  obeyed,  and  to  be  obeyed, 
he  must  be  known.  But  without  revelation  he  has  never  been 
known  in  this  World.  Thus  to  the  attainment  of  permanent  and 
solid  good,  Revelation  is  mdispensably  necessary,  and  infinitely 
important 

The  love  of  God,  also,  is  wholly  built  on  the  knowledge  of  his 
existence  and  character.  But  the  love  of  God  is  the  best  of  all 
characteristics,  the  foundatipn  of  all  other  good,  and  in  itself  the 
best  good.  Thus,  in  order  to  our  moral  and  natural  good,  to  our 
holiness  and  happiness  alike.  Revelation  is  supremely  necessary 
to  Man.* 

*  See  theie  sabjeets  further  panned  in  the  Sennon  on  the  Second  Command- 
Bent* 
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Psalm  cii.  24— 27...,  J  said,  0  my  Gody  Take  me  mi  awam  tn  Ike  midtt  ofmyiayi: 
thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of  old  had  thou  laid  (hefoundAum  oj 
ike  Earth  ;  and  the  Heawent  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but 
thou  shaU  endure;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  as  a  vesture 
^uUt  thou  change  them*  and  they  Aall  be  changed:  But  thou  art  the  same,  assd  t^ 
years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  the  preceding  discourses,  I  have  evinced,  by  such  argu- 
ments, as  appear  to  me  conclusive,  the  existence  ofCha^  considered 
the  objections  and  schemes  of  Atheism  and  the  injhtenee  of  those 
schemes  on  the  understandings  hearty  <md  life,  of  Man,  compared 
TDoith  that  of  the  Christian  Sf/siem,  and  examined  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Unittf  of  Ood  is  presented  to  us  In/  Reason,  and  by  Revela* 
tion.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  such  attributes  of  this  grtfA 
and  glorious  being,  as  demand  a  particxdar  discussion.  Those, 
which  naturallv  claim  our  first  attention,  are  his  Eternity  and  im^ 
mutability;  subjects  so  intimately  connected,  as  to  be  most  advan- 
tageously considered  together,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them 
in  the  text. 

Afler  a  series  of  discoura^ng  and  distressing  thoughts  on  his 
own  troubles,  and  repeated  supplications  to  God  for  deliverance ; 
and  after  various  hopes,  and  predictions,  of  the  kindness  of  God 
to  himself,  and  to  the  Church,  recited  in  the  context ;  the  Psahoist 
takes  up  his  final  consolation  in  the  perfections,  particularly  in  the 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  eternity,  and  immutability  of  his  Creator, 
in  the  text,  these  are  exhibited,  as  certain  proof,  that  the  children 
of  God  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  their  seed  be  established  before  him* 
in  the  sublime  language  of  this  divine  writer,  the  foundation  of  the 
Earth  and  the  formation  of  the  Heavens  are  presented  to  us,  as 
the  handiwork  of  Jehovah;  who  is  considered  as  building  the 
Universe,  as  a  man  erects  his  own  habitation.  With  no  less  mag- 
nificence is  the  same  wonderfiil  Agent  represented,  as  taking  these 
Heavens  and  folding  them  up  as  a  decayed  garment  is  folded  by 
Its  owner ;  and  laying  them  aside,  as  useless  to  any  fiiture  purpose. 
In  this  imagery  there  is  obviously  a  direct  reference  to  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things ;  when  the  presen^  Heavens  and  Earthj  being 
set  onfircj  shall  bedissolved,andnee  away;  andno  place  be  found  for 
them  any  more.  Mutable  in  their  own  nature,  and  destined  to  tem- 
j)Orary  purposes  only,  they  will  be  continued  while  their  use  con- 
tinues, and  then  perish  for  ever.  To  this  changing  character  of 
even  these  great  and  splendid  works  of  his  hands,  the  Psahnist 
studiously  contrasts  the  character  of  God.     77^  shall  perish^  but 
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thou  shali  endure  ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  0$  doth  a  garment^ 
and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  thenty  and  they  shall  he  changed: 
but  thou  art  the  same  ;  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 

In  these  words,  is  presented  to  us,  n6i  only  a  direct  assertion,  but 
a  highly  poetical,  sublime,  and  glorious  exhibition,  of  the  Eternity 
and  InwmtabUUy  of  (rod  ;  strongly  izopressed  on  the  mmd  by  the 
contrast,  which  it  forms  to  the  vanishing  character  of  these  great 
works  oif  his  hands.  The  passage  is  inqeed  declared  by  the  Apos- 
tie  Paulj  to  be  a  description  of  the  character,  and  agency,  of  & 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  divine  Trinity.  X>ut 
to  us,  who  regard  Christ  as  bemg  unquestionably  God,  it  has  ex- 
actly the  same  import,  as  if  apphed  to  the  Father,  or  to  the  God- 
head at  large.  In  this  light  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it ;  and 
proceed,  under  its  guidance,  to  examine  these  iUustrious  attributes 
of  the  Creator. 

I.  God  is  Eternal^  or^  in  other  words j  his  existence  is  without 
beginning,  or  end.  x 

Of  this  doctrine  the  text  is  a  direct  assertion,  and  therefore  a 
complete  proof:  but  it  is  only  one,  among  a  vast  multitude  of  such 
assertions  in  the  Scriptures.  No  attribute  of  God  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  declared,  more  variously  recited,  or  more  universally 
diffused,  throughout  the  sacred  pages.  In  the  very  first  verse  of 
Genesis  it  is  said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth*  He  existed,  therefore,  before  the  beginning  of  created 
things ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  everlasting.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  solemnly  declares  this  character  of  him- 
self:  lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  saith  he,  the  beginning  and  the  end* 
ing,  the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  xc.  Psalm,  and  2d.  verse,  the 
divine  writer  exclaims.  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or 
ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  Earth,  and  the  World,  even  from  Ever- 
lastmgto  Everlasting,  thou  art  God.  I  lift  my  hand  to  Heaven,  says 
God,  Deut.  xxxii.  and  40th,  and  say.  Hive  for  ever*  I  am;  that 
is,  I  exist  alike  in  all  times  and  places,  in  Eternity  and  Immensity. 
Jehovah  and  Jah :  that  is,  Existence  illimitable  by  space  or  du- 
ration ;'  are,  you  weU  know,  the  peculiar  and  incommunicable 
names  of  the  uodhead ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  Eternal  God, 
and  the  Everlasting  God,  are  current  Phraseology  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  this  source,  then,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  adduce  any  fur- 
ther proofs  of  the  doctrine. 

To  this  full  evidence  firom  the  Scriptures,  Reason  subjoins  her 
fullest  attestations.  That  God  existed  before  all  things,  has  been 
heretofore,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved.  The  Universe  was 
plainly  derived  from  him,  the  first  or  original  Cause.  Consequently 
ne  was  uncaused,  underived,  and,  of  course,  fix>m  Eternity,  or  with- 
out beginning. 

That  God  will  for  ever  exist  is  plain,  also,  from  Reason,  beyond 
dispute.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  terminate  his  own  existence. 
Without  insisting  on  the  natural  impossibility  of  this  fact,  it  may  be 
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safely  asserted  to  be  moraUy  impossible.     The  Beiog,  wko  has  all 

Soodfin  his  power,  possession,  and  enjoyment,  must  be  infinitely 
elighted  with  perpetual  life,  or  existence.  The  contemplation  of 
his  perfections,  designs,  and  works,  the  purpose  of  accompUshing 
eternally  the  supreme  good  of  the  Universe,  the  manifestation  ot 
his  infinite  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness,  to  the  intelligent  system, 
for  ever  rising,  enlarging,  and  improving,  and  the  -  complete  assu- 
rance, that  allhis  pleasure  will  be  accomplished,  constitute  at  once 
an  aggregate  of  happiness,  which  must  oe  regarded  by  him  with 
immense  complacency,  and  render  his  existence  infinitely  desi- 
rable in  his  own  eyes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  cr^tures  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  existence,  or  the  happiness,  of  God ;  for,  being  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  him,  they  can  6e,  and  <fo,  nothing,  but  what  he 
permits.  From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  Uod  must  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  ever. 

11.  God  is  immutable* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  is  subject  to  no  change  in  his  manner 
of  being,  his  perfections,  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  or  detenni- 
nations. 

This  doctrine,  ako,  is  direcdy  asserted  in  the  text.  They  tkall 
be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the  same.  It  is  also  declared  in  various 
other  passages  of  the  Scriptures:  /  am  the  Lord;  I  change  not. 
Mai.  iii.  6.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above^ 
and  Cometh  down  from  the  Pother  of  lights^  with  whom  is  no  varia^ 
bleness^  neither  shadow  of  turning*  Jam.  i.  17.  Jesus  Christy  the 
same  yesterday  ^  to-day^  and  for  ever.  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

In  these  passages  we  are  taught,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
change  in  God ;  but  no  variableness;  no  capacity  or  possibility  of 
change. 

Of  this  doctrine,  also.  Reason  furnishes  to  him,  who  admits  the 
existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  of  all  things,  an  absolute  demon- 
stration. God  gave  being  to  all  things.  Of  course  he  contrived 
them  all.  Every  beings  and  every  event,  which  has  been,  is,  or 
will  be,  together  with  all  their  qualities  and  operations,  existed  in 
his  mind ;  or,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  David,  were  written  in 
his  book^  and  what  day  they  should  be  fashioned,  when,  as  yef,  there 
was  none  of  them.*    They  can,  therefcNre,  furnish  to  him  not  a  sin- 

fie  new  thought,  or  idea.  His  thoughts  were  the  cause  of  these 
eings  and  events.  They,  therefore,  ca^nnot  be  the  cause  of  his 
thoughts.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  neither  from  himself,  nor  from 
his  creatures,  can  God  receive  a  single  new  thought.  But,  if  no 
change  can  exist  in  his  thoughts,  it  is  obvious,  that  none  can  exist 
in  his  desires,  designs,  or  determinations.  New  desires  must  be 
originated,  and  new  designs  and  determinations  formed,  if  thev 
should  exist  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  new  views  of  the  Mina, 

*  PmIid  exilic.  16     Margin 
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ID  w^h  they  eadst ;  some  change  in  the  object  viewed ;  or  in  the 
manner,  in  which  the  mind  regards  the  object.  As  all  the  works 
of  God  are'thus  proved  to  have  been,  according  to  the  declaration 
of  St,  James^  Acts  xv«  18,  knovm  unto  him  from  the  beginning  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  no  such  c^nge  is  possible  to  him.  His  desires, 
designs,  and  determinations,  must,  therefore,  be  precisely  the  same 
for  ever* 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  Eternity  of  God 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that,  which  is  ascribed  to  created, 
particularly  to  Intelligent,  beines.  The  Scriptures  attribute  Eter- 
nity in  a  certain  sense  to  Angels  and  Men ;  but  this  is  wholly  un- 
like the  Eternity  of  God.  All.  creatures  change  incessandy ;  and 
no  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  duration,  but  that  of  a  continual 
successiiHi  of  changes.  Their  thoughts,  desires,  purposes,  and 
determinations,  together  with  their  existence,  are,  and  can  be,  no 
other  than  a  continued  series  of  changes.  God,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  subject  of  the  least  possible  change. 
His  Eternity  is,  of  course,  all  one  present  time.  To  him  there  is 
no  past,  and  no  future ;  nothing  old,  and  nothing  new ;  nothinff 
gone,  and  nothing  to  come.  Past  aiid  future  are  modes  of  created 
existence  only ;  and  have  no  appUcation,  no  possible  reference,  to 
the  Creator. 

This  glorious  and  sublime  truth,  though  thus  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  seems  to  have  been  first  and  alone  communicated  by  Re- 
velation* One  day,  saith  St.  Peitr,  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand- 
vears,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Apostle  does  not 
here  speak,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  speak,  in  com- 
parative, but  in  absolute,  language.  He  does  not  declare,  that, 
oecause  the  Eternity  of  God  is  such  aji  amazing  duration,  a  thou- 
3and  years  will  be  so  lost  in  this  abyss,  as  to  be  comparatively  the 
same  thing  with  one  day.  On  the  contrary,  he  intended  to  declare 
what  he  actuallv  declares  \  that  a  thousand  years  are  to  God  ex- 
acdy  the  same  tning  with  one  day.  In  his  existence  there  is  no 
long,  nor  short,  duration ;  nothing  fleeting ;  nothing  successive. 
£Sf  duration  is  a  mere  and  eternal  Now.  In  our  own  existence, 
the  clearest  resemblance  to  the  duration  of  God  is  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  single,  present  moment  of  our  being ;  without 
taking  at  all  into  view  the  succession  even  of  that,  whicn  immedi- 
atdy  follows. 

This  doctrine  is,  also,  most  sublimelv  exhibited  in  that  singular 
declaration  of  Isaiah,  Thiu  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  that 
inhabiteth  Eternity,  that  is,  He,  who  fills  Eternity  at  once  ;  who  in- 
habits it,  just  as  he  also  inhabits  Immensity.  As  he  is  present  in 
all  the  regions  of  Immensity  at  once ;  and  does  not  come  firom  the 
West,  pass  by  the  present  place  of  our  existence,  and  go  to  the 
East ;  so  he  fills  Eternity  at  once ;  and  does  not  come  firom  the 
Past,  go  by  the  Present,  and  enter  the  Future. 

The  same  transcendently  glorious  mode  of  existence  is  also  sub* 
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limely  indicated  in  tbe  inc<Mnmunicab{e  names  of  God,  I  am,  and 
Jehovah  ;  that  is,  Existknce,  present  in  every  place,  and  through 
every  period  of  duration,  alike* 

REMARKS. 

1st.  Haw  great  and  glorious  a  character  of  God  is  presented  to 
US  by  these  perfections* 

Before  the  Mountains  were  brought  forthy  or  ever  he  had  formed 
the  Earth  and  the  Worlds  even  from  everlasting  to  everlastings  he  is 
God*  Possessed  of  perfect  excellence,  contemplating  with  Infinite 
complacency  his  glorious  attributes,  and  containing  in  himself  a 
boundless  sufficiency  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  thing  great 
and  desirable,  he  saw,  that  it  was  oecoming  his  character  to  un- 
fold his  perfections,  and  communicate  his  goodness,  to  an  endless 
and  innumerable  race  of  beings.  From  an  Infinite  height,  he  took 
a  survey  of  the  immeasurable  vast  of  possible  beings ;  and  in  an 
expansion  without  limits,  but  desolate  and  wild,  where  nothing  was, 
called  into  existence  with  a  word  the  countless  multitude  of  m>rlds, 
with  all  their  various  fiirniture.  With  his  own  hand  he  lighted  up 
at  once  innumerable  suns,  and  rolled  around  them  innumerable 
worlds.  All  these  he  so  dispersed,  and  arranged,  as  that  all  re- 
ceived light,  and  warmth,  and  life,  and  comfort ;  and  all,  at  the 
same  time,  he  stored,  and  adorned,  with  a  rich  and  unceasing  va- 
riety of  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  with  the  most  suitable  means 
of  virtue  ana  happiness.  Throughout  his  vast  empire,  he  sur- 
rounded his  throne  with  Intelligent  creatures,  to  fill  the  immense 
and  perfect  scheme  of  being,  which  originally  existed  with  infinite 
splendour  in  his  own  incomprehensible  Mind.  Independent  of  all 
possible  beings  and  events,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  this  Universe, 
unchanged,  and  incapable  of  'change,  amid  all  the  successions, 
tossings,  and  tumults,  by  which  it  is  agitated.  When  empires  are 
overthrown,  or  Angels  mil ;  when  Suns  are  extinguished,  and  Sjs» 
tems  return  to  their  original  nothing ;  he  is  equally  impassive  and 
unmoved  as  when  sparrows  expire,  or  the  hairs  fall  fix>m  our  heads. 
Nothing  can  happen,  nothing  can  be  done,  beyond  his  expectation, 
or  without  his  permission.  Nothing  can  frustrate  his  desi^s,  and 
nothing  disappoint,  or  vary,  his  pmposes.  AH  things,  beside  him, 
change,  and  fluctuate  without  ceasing.  Events  exist,  and  vanish. 
Beings  rise,  and  expire.  But  his  own  existence,  the  thoughts 
which  he  entertains,  the  desires  which  he  admits,  the  purposes 
which  he  forms,  are  the  same  yesterday^  to-day ^  and  for  ever. 
Throughout  the  coming  vast  of  Eternity,  also,  and  the  boundless 
tracts  of  Immensity,  he  sees  with  serene  complacency  his  own 
perfect  purposes  daily  and  invariably  advancing,  with  a  regular 
fulfilment,  towards  their  absolute  completion.  In  its  own  place,  in 
its  own  time,  and  in  its  own  manner,  each  exists  in  exact  obedience 
to  his  order,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  his  choice..   Nothing 
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^gers,  nothing  hastens :  but.  his  cowutl  exactly  stands^  and  atL 
his  pleasure  zoul  be  precisely  accomplished* 

3dly.  How  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  char€u:ter  of  God, 
4»  tlie  Ruler  of  all  things. 

By  his  Eternity  this  glorious  Being  is  always  in  existence,  to  know 
and  to  bring  to  pass,  to  approve,  or  to  condemn,  to  reward,  or  to 

1>unish,  whatever  he  pleases,  and  whatever  is  done  by  his  Intel- 
igent  creatures*  As  an  Eternal  Being,  only,  can  he  form  plans  of 
existence  and  administration,  which  shall  extend  through  Eternity, 
and  propose  designs,  invested  with  boundless  perfection.  As  an 
Eternal  Being,  only,  is  he  quaUfied  to  execute  those  designs  in  an 
everlastine  progress,  and  to  complete  for  ever  the  Infinite  good, 
which  he  has  beeun. 

By  means  of  his  Eternity  only,  is  he  able  to  offer  to  his  creatures 
eternal  rewards,  and  place  before  them  infinite  motives  to  obedience 
and  virtue:  rewards  and  motives,  in  their  nature,  differing  im 
mensely  from  all  others.  Without  this  attribute,  with  whatevei 
^sdom  the  system  of  his  works  was  planned,  however  bright  and 
benevolent  the  designs,  which  he  formed,  however  just  and  excel- 
lent his  administrations,  while  they  continued ;  still,  at  a  period 
comparatively  near,  the  splendour,  and  the  promise,  of  this  day- 
spring,  would  set  in  darkness ;  and  the  Sun  of  glory,  and  of  good, 
he  extinguished  for  ever.  The  Universe  of  matter  and  of  minds, 
holden  in  being  by  his  hand,  would  at  an  untimely  day,  find  that 
hand  withdrawn,  and  itself,  with  all  the  prospects  formed,  the  hopes 
induleed,  and  the  blessings  enjoyed,  by  the  unnumbered  hosts  oi 
Intelhfent  beings,  sink  at  once  into  the  Abyss  of  Annihilation. 

By  his  Immutability,  God  is  possessed  of  immeasurable  dignity 
and  greatness ;  and  fitted  to  be  entirely  feared,  loved,  honoured, 
and  obeyed,  by  all  his  Rational  creatures.  The  humble  and  im- 
perfect dignity  of  created  beings  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  stability  of  character*  Infinite  dignity  cannot  belong  to 
a  character,  which  is  not  literally  unchaneeable.  Created  dignity  is 
completely  destroyed  by  fickleness :  tne  least  mutability  would 
destroy  that,  which  is  uncreated.  The  least  possible  change  would 
be  a  change  firom  perfection  to  imperfection ;  a  change  infinite  in 
itself,  and  infinitely  for  the  worse.  God,  if  changed  at  all,  would 
cease  to  be  God,  and  sink  down  fi^m  his  infinite  exaltation  of  being 
and  character  towards  the  humble  level  of  imperfect  creatures. 
How  differently,  in  this  case,  would  his  nature,  his  laws,  his  designs, 
and  his  government,  appear  to  us !  Were  the  least  change  to  com- 
mence, who  can  divine  its  consequences,  or  foresee  their  progress, 
and  their  end  ?  Who  can  conjecture  what  would  be  its  influence  on 
his  character,  his  designs,  or  his  conduct  ?  Who  can  foretel  the 
effects,  which  it  would  produce  on  the  empire  which  he  has  created, 
and  on  the  innumerable  beings  by  which  it  is  inhabited  ?  Who 
does  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  God  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
with  that  voluntary  and  supreme  veneration,  now  so  confersedly  his 
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due,  because  he  bad  descended  from  his  own  infinite  dignity,  and 
was  no  longer  decked  with  majesty  and  excellency^  nor  arrayed  in 
glory  and  heaviy?  Who  does  not  feel,  that  a  serious  apprehension 
of  such  a  change  would  diffuse  an  alarm  through  aD  virtuous  beings, 
and  carry  terror  and  amazement  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  me 
Universe? 
By  his  Immutability,  God  is  qualified  to  form,  and  to  pursue,  one 

Seat  plan  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  one  harmonious  scheme  of 
^unaless  good ;  and  to  carry  on  a  perfect  system,  in  a  perfect 
manner,  roithaui  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  An  Immutable 
God,  only,  can  be  expected  to  do  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  which 
is  supremelv  rieht  and  desirable ;  to  make  every  part  of  his  great 
work  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  to  constitute  of  all  the  parts 
a  perfect  whole.  In  this  immense  work,  one  character  is  thus  every 
wnere  displayed ;  one  God ;  one  Ruler;  one  Sun  of  Riffhteousness; 
enlightening,  warming,  and  iquickening,  the  innumerable  beings,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Diversities,  indeed,  endless  diversities,  of 
bis  agency,  exist  throughout  the  different  parts  of  this  work ;  but 
they  are  mere  changes  of  the  same  light ;  the  varying  colours  and 
splendours  of  the  same  glorious  Sun. 

Without  this  uniformity,  this  oneness  of  character,  supreme  dig* 
nity  could  not  exist  in  the  great  Agent.  Without  this  consistency, 
safety  could  not  be  found ;  reliance  could  not  be  exercised ;  by  his 
creatures.  God  is  the  ultimate  object  of  appeal  to  Intelligent  be- 
ings ;  the  ultimate  object  of  confidence,  and  hope.  However 
injured,  deceived,  or  destroyed,  by  his  fellow-creatures,  every  ra- 
tional being  still  finds  a  refiige  in  nis  Creator^  To  him,  ultimately, 
he  refers  all  his  wants,  distresses,  and  interests.  Whoever  else 
may  be  deaf  to  his  complaints,  he  still  is  assured,  that  God  will 
hear.  Whoever  else  witnholds  the  necessary  relief  of  his  suffer* 
ings,  or  the  necessary  supplies  of  his  wants,  still  he .  knows,  that 
God  will  give.  This  consideration,  which  supports  the  soul  in 
every  extremity,  is  its  last  resort,  its  final  refiige.  Could  God 
change ;  this  asylum  would  be  finally  shut ;  Confidence  would  ex-* 
pire;  and  Hope  would  be  buried  in  the  grave.  Na^,.the  immor- 
tal Mind  itself,  unless  prevented  by  an  impossibility,  inherent  in  its 
nature,  would  languish  away  its  existence,  and  return  to  its  original 
Nothing. 

It  ought,  here,  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  that  thi^  glorious 
attribute,  so  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  government  of  all 
things,  is  in  an  illustrious  degree  manifested  in  that  government. 
The  laws  of  Nature^  as  they  ar^  customarily  called ;  or,  as  they 
are,  in  much  better  language,  styled  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Ordi" 
nances  of  Heaven;  are  eminent  and  affecting  displays  of  the  Immu- 
tability of  God.  These  laws  are  no  other  man  rules,  or  methods, 
which  God  has  formed  for  the  guidance  of  all  things,  and  in  con- 
formity to  which  he  is  pleased  to  act.  Thus,  by  the  Attraction  of 
Gravitation,  all  the  Atoms,  of  which  the  material  Universe  is  com- 
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posed,  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  by  a  power,  diminishing 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  sauares  of  ths  distances 
between  them.    By  this  law,  Atoms  are  united  into  Worlds,  and 
Worlds  into  Systems*     By  this  law.  Moons  perform  thefar  revolu- 
tions round  the  Planetis ;  and  Planets  and  Comets  round  the  Sua. 
By  this  law,  Summer  and  Winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  so  useful 
and  so  necessary  to  Mankind,  regularly  perform  their  successions. 
In  the  same  regular  manner  the  rlanets  revolve  around  their  Axes ; 
and  furnish  us  with  the  delightfiil,  and  indispensable,  vicissitudes  of 
day  and  night.     By  other  lawS)  equally  uniform,  the  vegetable 
world  is  related  notn  its  first  implantation  in  the  soil  to  its  full 
growth,  ana  thence  to  its  final  decay*    By  odiers,  still,  Animals 
are  bom ;  arrive  at  maturity  \  decline ;  and  die.    The  Mind,  also, 
with  all  its  faculties  and  operations,  is  by  similar  laws  governed, 
and  conducted  towards  a  future  Immortality.    Thus,  independently 
of  the  few  miraculous  events,  originally  inwoven  in  the  ^reat  Sys- 
tem, as  usefiil,  indubitable,  and  intentional,  proois  of  the  immediate 
a^ncy  of  God  for  particular,  important  purposes,  all  things  are 
directed,  each  in  its  own  manner,  by  fixed,  uniform  laws.    These, 
like  their  Author,  have  been  unchanged  from  their  commencement. 
In  the  language  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  days^  mentioned  by  St. 
Peter,  All  things  have  continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Creation:  and  instead  of  proving,  according  to  their  Atheistical 
suggestions,  the  failure  of  the  promise  of  his  comings  they  clearly, 
ana  only,  display  the  immutability  of  the  Creator.     This  divine 
Attribute  we  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  in  the  regularity,  manifested 
by  the  progress  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms } 
in  the  steaay  confinement  of  the  Ocean  within  its  bounds ;  tne  per- 
manency of  the  mountains ;  and  the  stability  of  the  Earth.    We 
read  it,  in  lines  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  exact  and  won- 
derful revolutions  of  the  planets ;  in  the  unaltered  position,  aspect, 
influence,  and  glory,  of  the  Sun ;  and  in  the  uniform  stations  and 
brilliancy  of  the  Stars.  In  all,  one  immutable  purpose,  one  uniform 
agency,  is  every  where  seen ;  and  must,  if  Reason  be  permitted  to 
decide,  be  every  where  acknowledged. 

Tkis  agency  of  God  is  remarkable  in  all  cases,  where  we  are  able 
to  understand  its  nature,  for  Us  extensive  efficacy^  producing  at  the 
same  time^  and  by  the  same  thing^many  important  consequences.  In 
this  respect  it  is  m  a  great  measure  a  contrast  to  our  agency  ;  which 
usually  employs  many  things  to  bring  to  pass  a  single  consequence. 
Thus  the  uniformity  of  this  agency,  together  witn  the  regularity 
and  stability  which  it  gives  to  the  Universe  at  large,  is  thefowtda- 
han  of  almost  all  our  %nanledge.  From  this  source  are  derived  the 
two  great  principles,  that  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  efiects, 
and  Oiat  similar  causes  product  similar  enects.  These  principles 
are  the  basis  of  all  our  analogical  reasoning,  and  of  the  analogy 
tram  which  we  reason.  This  analogy  runs  through  Creation  and 
Providence ;  and  is  the  source,  whence  we  derive  almost  all  the 
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knowledge,  which  we  possess,  of  the  works  of  God.  It  extends- 
alike  to  me  natural  ana  the  moral  world ;  and  witliout  it  we  could 
hardly  be  said  to  know  any  thing.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  i» 
displayed,  not  only  the  Immutability,  but  also  in  a  glorious  manner 
the  Wisdom  of  God. 

3dly.  By  these  aUrHnUes^  the  character  of  God  is  peculiarly  ren^ 
dered  awftd  in  the  sight  of  wicked  beings^ 

By  his  Eternity  he  will  exist  for  ever ;  and  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  he  will  exist  for  ever,  to  execute  his  threatenings  against  all 
the  impenitent  workers  of  iniquity.  By  his  immutabihty  every  hope 
is  forbidden,  that  he  will  change  any  purpose,  which  he  has  formed, 
or  fail  to  accomplish  any  declaration,  which  he  has  made.  If  he  has 
ever  been  infinitely  opposed  to  sin,  and  to  sinners ;  this  oppositioa 
cannot'  but  be  always,  and  unchangeably,  the  same.  Of  course, 
impenitence  cannot  rationally  indulge  a  single  hope  of  escaping 
from  the  punishment,  which  he  has  denounced.  All  rational  beings 
are,  from  this  source,  presented,  continually,  with  a  character  of 
God  inconceivably  awful.  Dreadful,  indeea,  will  God  be,  in  this 
character,  to  the  finally  impenitent.  How  will  they  abide  in  the  day 
of  his  anger  ?  How  will  they  stand  in  the  fierceness  of  his  eternal 
ijidignation?  A  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  must  that  be, 
which  is  derived  from  a  full  conviction,  tnat  all  the  threatenings, 
denounced  by  God  in  the  Scriptures^  against  sinners  dying  without 
repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  be  exactly  executed.. 
At  the  same  time,  this  awful  character  will  contribute  as  much  per- 
haps, if  not  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  divine  kingdom,  to  pre- 
serve righteous  beings  in  a  state,  of  unchanging  obedience.  Obe- 
dience cannot  be  the  result  of  constraint  ana  coercion.  The  num- 
ber and  nature,  the  power  and  presence,  of  motives,  only,  can  pro- 
duce, or  continue,  in  the  minds  of  moral  beings,  a  disposition  to 
obeji^  Among  these,  the  immutable  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  his 
immutable  determination  to  execute  vengeance  on  obstinate  sinners, 
are  pre-eminently  cogent ;  and,  united  with  his  imchangeable  love 
to  holiness,  and  his  unchangeable  determination  to  reward  it,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  means  of  retaining  virtuous  beings  in. their 
allegiance  and  duty.  At  the  same  time,  these  motives  have  a  pri- 
mary and  commanding  influence,  in  the  present  world,  to  produce 
the  awakening,  conviction,  and  conversion,  of  wicked  men.  Know- 
ing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  says  the  Apostle  Paul^  we  persuade  men* 
Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lordj  Mendxe  actually  persuaded  to  turn 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  save  their  souls  alive. 

4thly.  TTiese  attributes,  especially,  render  God  the  object  of  su* 
preme  confidence  to  virtuous  beings* 

Confidence,  every  man  knows,  can  never,  though  chiefly  an 
emotion  of  the  heart,  exist  rationally,  or  permanendy,  unless  firm- 
ly founded  in  the  conviction  of  the  understanding.  Of  course,  the 
6eing,  who  is  rationally  confided  in,  must  be  seen,  with  soUd  con- 
viction, to  possess  those  qualities,  on  which  Confidence  may  safely 
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repose.  Tmmutability  of  character,  and  the  immutability  of  pur- 
pose and  conduct  resulting  from  i^  are  undoubtedly  the  only  ob- 
jects, in  which  rational  beings  can  ultimately  confide.  A  bein^ 
possessing  these  attributes  milst,  if  he  loyes  hoUness  at  all,  loye  it 
invariably  and  for  ever.  That  which  he  loves  he  will  bless,  of 
cotirse.  All  his  desi^s  to  reward  those  who  possess  it,  must  be 
unchangeable ;  all  his  declarations  true ;  and  all  his  promises  ex- 
actly fmfiUed.  That  faithfulness,  by  which  they  are  mlfiUed,  is  no 
other  than  the  Moral  Immutability  of  God^  and  an  essential  part  of 
his  infinite  glory.  On  this  charaiter  every  virtuous  being  places 
an  entire  and  safe  reliance ;  a  hope,  which  can  never  make  him 
ashamed.  However  vast,  however  rich,  however  incredible  in  ap- 
pearance, the  pronuses  of  future  happiness  may  seem  to  such  minds 
as  ours ;  we  know,  that  they  are  the  promises  of  Him,  who  can 
neither  deceive,  nor  change ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  one  of  them 
will  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  According  to  these  ob- 
servations, the  Immutability  of  God  is  directly  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  only  foundation  of  safety  to  righteous  men.  /  am 
Jehovak,  says  God  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Malachi^  I 
change  not;  therefore^  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.  The 
backslidings  and  provocations  even  of  the  best  men  in  this  World 
are,  in  all  probability,  great  enough  to  shake  any  purposes  of  kind- 
ness in  any  mind,  which  is  not  absolutely  incapable  of  change. 
T%e  eterruM  God  is  the  true  and  final  refuge  of  his  children,  only 
because  he  cannot  change.  Amid  all  their  wanderings,  their  unbe- 
lief, their  hardness  of  heart,  and  their  multiplied  transgressions, 
they  have  hope  and  security,  because  his  truth  is  as  the  great  motm' 
tains  J  steadfast  and  immovable  ;  and  his  promises  endure  for  ever* 

Were  God,  contrary  to  this  elorious  character,  to  begin  to  chanee, 
what  a  mighty  difference  would  be  introduced  into  his  being,  nis 
attributes,  and  his  conduct !  As  he  is  possessed  of  all  power.  Know- 
ledge, and  goodness,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  he  cannot  have 
more.  Of  course,  any  chanee  must  be  a  diminution  of  one  or 
other  of  these  attributes;  and  God  must,  in  the  case  supposed,  be- 
come less  powerful,  less  knowing,  or  less  good.  How  fearful  to 
all  virtuous  beings  in  the  Universe,  must  sucn  a  change  be !  How 
plain  is  it,  that  it  might,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  £e  beginning 
of  a  course  of  mutability,  endless  in  its  progress !  that  God  would 
ever  after  exist,  as  a  successive  changeable  being ;  have  no  fixed 
purposes;  and  be  devested  of  that  unalterable  faithfulness,  on 
which,  now,  his  Intelligent  creatures  rest  with  confidence  and  safety ! 
What  might  not  in  this  case  be  dreaded,  in  the  everlasting  change 
of  his  administrations,  by  all  who  love  good,  either  in  the  Creator, 
or  in  his  creatures ! 

5thly.  How  great  encouragements  do  these  attributes  to  God  fur- 
nish  to  Prayer  ! 

All  encouragement  to  Prayer  is  derived  firom  these  two  conside- 
rations ;  that  God  has  required  it  of  us  as  a  duty,  and  that  he  his 
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promised  blessings  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  Were  he  a  mutable 
God,  it  woald  be  impossible  for  us  to  know,  that  what  was  his  plea- 
sure yesterday,  would  be  his  pleasure  to-day  ;  that  what  he  had  re- 
quired yesterday,  he  would  not  prohibit  to-day ;  or  that  what  he 
.  promised  yesterday,  he  would  be  willing  to  perform  at  any  future 
period. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  that  a  mutab)e  God  would  not  alter, 
not  his  conduct  only,  but  his  views,  his  principles  of  action,  and  the 
rules  by  which  he  governed  his  Creation*  What  he  now  loved, 
he  might  hereafter  hate :  what  Me  now  approved,  he  might  hereaf- 
ter condemn :  what  he  now  rewarded,  he  might  hereaiter  punish. 
Of  course,  virtuous  beines,  now  loved,  approved,  and  rewarded,  by 
Him,  might  one  day  be  hated,  condemned,  and  punished.  Wicked 
beings,  on  the  contrary,  now  the  objects  of  nis  hatred,  and  de- 
clared to  be  hereafter  the  objects  of  his  punishment,  mi^ht  one  day 
become  the  objects  of  his  friendship  and  favour ;  and  (numph  over 
the  good  in  a  manner  equallv  unreasonable  and  dreadfuL 

Of  these  changes  we  could  gain  no  possible  knowledge,  unless 
he  should  choose  to  communicate  them  to  us  by  an  immediate  Re- 
velation. From  his  mode  of  being,  so  diverse  from  ours,  we  could 
learn  and  conjecture  nothing*  From  his  past  designs  and  admini- 
strations we  could  never  argue,  at  all,  to  those  which  were  future. 
Equally  barren  of  instruction  would  be  the  I>Iature  of  things  :  for 
we  could  never  be  assured,  that  he  would,  or  would  not,  regard  this 
subject ;  or  in  what  manner  he  would  regard  it  at  any  period  to  come. 
Even  if  he  should  reveal  his  designs,  and  his  pleasure ;  we  could 
never  be  certain,  that  he  had  revealed  them  truly ;  and  if  we  were 
assured  of  this  fact,  the  Revelation  could  be  of  no  material  use, 
except  for  the  moment.  What  is  disclosed  he  might  at  any  time 
revoke :  and  nothing  could  be  known  to  be  acceptable  to  him  any 
longer,  than  during  uie  mon^ent,  in  which  the  disclosure  was  made. 
In  the  mean  time,  nis  power  and  his  knowledge  would  still  be  such, 
that  no  hope  could  be  indulged  of  either  resistance  or  escape.  Ex- 
istence would  in  this  case  be,  therefore,  a  dreadful  successibn  of 
suspense ;  and  immortal  being,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  undeserv- 
ing of  a  wish. 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  what  encouragement  would  remain 
for  prayer?  The  humble  and  faithful  suppliant,  coming  to  God 
with  a  firm  belief,  that  he  w,  and  that  he  is  the  Rtmarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him,  might  find  the  manner  of  his  praying,  the 
spirit  with  which  he  prayed,  and  his  prayers  themselves,  unaccept- 
able and  odious.  Tne  things  heretofore  most  proper  to  be  urged, 
might  hereafter  be  the  least  proper.  The  consicierations,  which 
once  ensured  success,  might  at  another  time  ensure  rejection. 
The  prime,  the  only,  motives  to  prayer  would,  therefore,  be  taken 
away. 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  use  of  this  duty,  as  it  is  intended 
to  affect  advantageously  the  character  of  the  suppliant,  would  be 
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finally  removed.  The  great  use  of  prayer,  in  this  view,  is  to  esta- 
blish in  the  heart  a  humble  dependence  on  God,  and  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  him.  Confidence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  would,  in 
the  case  supposed^  be  shaken  and  destroyed :  and,  without  confi- 
dence, dependence  would  possess  neither  use  nor  worth.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,,  these  attributes  constitute  the  proper,  and 
the  only  proper,  temper  of  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  blessings; 
the  spirit  which  is  emine^ntly  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  which  is  accordingly  chosen  by  him  as  the  proper  object 
of  his  unchangeable  favour.  In  the  case  supposed,  these  attributes 
could  not  be  united ;  because  Confidence  could  not  exist :  since 
the  mind  could  not  but  perceive,  that  a  changing  God  knight,  and 
probably  would,  in  the  mfinite  progress  of  things,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  infinite  change.  If,  therefore,  it  could  feel  satisfied,  or  safe, 
for  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  it  would  still  rationally  fear, 
that  at  some  unknown  and  more  distant  period  of  Eternity,  the  or- 
der of  all  things  would  be  inverted ;  ana  its  former  obedience  and 
former  prayers  rise  up  at  this  dreaded  season  in  the  character  of 
crimes,  and  prove  the  cause  of  its  fiiture  suffering.  Dependence, 
therefore,  existing  solitarily,  would  degenerate  into  anxiety  and 
alarm ;  and,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  union  between  the  soul 
and  its  Maker,  would  become  a  wall  of  dreadful  separation. 

The  Immutability  of  God  has  often,  but  erroneously,  been  ima- 
gined to  involve  tneaorabUity  in  his  character.  The  Scriptrral 
Aceouit  of  this  great  Being  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  immuta« 
bly  exorable ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  immutably  disposed  to 
hear  and  answer  Prayer.  His  own  words  are,  Every  one  that  ask* 
etkrecehdh^  and  he  that  seekethjtndeth)  and  to  him  that  knocketh 
ii  shall  be  opened.  This  and  this  only,  is  his  true  character,  agree- 
ably lo  wmch  the  system  of  his  dispensations  is  immutably  esta- 
bfished.  In  this  system,  infinite  encouragement  is  holden  out  to 
every  suppliant,  and  to  every  feitSiul  Prayer.  Here  the  petitioner 
knows,  that  what  is  once  acceptable  to  God  will  always  be  accept- 
able; and  that  the  things,  which  he  das  once  required,  he  will  re- 
quire for  ever.  His  faith,  therefore,  is  built  on  the  Rock  of  A^es ; 
and,  with  whatever  violence  the  rains  may  descend,  the  wmds 
drive,  or  the  floods  beat,  their  rage  and  fiiry  will  assault  him  in 
vain. 


SERMON  VI. 


OMinPRESBirCE   AND  OKNISCIENCS   OF  GOD. 

Psalm  cixsii.  1 — 12  ....0  Lord^  thou  htui  te^trehed  me  and  known  me.  Tfum  faiow- 
td  my  doufn^aUUngy  and  my  up-ridn^  ;  Owu  undentandeat  my  thouf^  of  or  ^jf. 
Thou  eompautti  my  paihy  and  my  lying  down  ;  and  art  oicquainitd  with  mil  my 
wayt.    For  there  it  not  a  word  on  my  tongue^  hut^  to,  0  Lord,  thou  knoweel  U  aUo' 

f  ether.  Thou  host  buet  me  behind  and  btfore,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me,  9ueh 
uowledgt  U  too  wonderful  for  me;  Uu  high;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  Wither 
shall  [go  from  thy  Spirit  f  or  whither  thall  J  Aee  from  thy  pretence  f  If  I  aecend 
up  into  heaven^  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  oed  tn  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  If 
I  take  the  wingt  of  the  momingf  and  dwell  in  the  uttermott  parte  of  the  tea;  Even 
there  thall  thy  hand  lead  me,  mid  thy  riaht  hand  thall  hola  me.  If  I  toy.  Surety 
the  darknett  thall  cover  me  ;  even  the  night  duUl  be  Ught  about  me.  Yea,  Uu  dark- 
nett  hideth  not  from  thee  ;  but  the  night  thineth  at  toe  day :  the  darknett  and  the 
light  are  both  eUike  to  thee. 

w 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Eternity  and  ImmuittU- 
lity  of  God.  As  motivity,  or  acdve  power,  the  power  by  which  all 
motion  and  action  are  originated,  cannot  be  conceived  to  reside 
in  any  other  than  an  intelligent  bein^ ;  the  Knowledge  of  God  be* 
comes  naturally  the  next  subject  of  mvestigation.  As  hit  Presence 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  Knowledge;  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageously united  with  it  m  a  discourse  of  this  nature.  Accord- 
ingly these-  attributes  are  firequently  joined  together  by  the  divine 
writers. 

In  the  text,  the  Knowledge  and  Presence  of  God,  usually  termed, 
from  their  extent.  Ait  Omniscietice  and  Omnipresence,  are  in  the 
fullest  manner  declared.  The  Psalm,  of  which  the  text  is  a  part^ 
18  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Poetical  compositions,  ever  seen  in 
this  World ;  and,  did  the  time  permit,  would  richly  repay  the  la- 
bour of  an  extensive,  critical  investigation.  In  comparison  with  it, 
the  most  admired  odes  of  heathen  antiquity  are  the  mere  efiusions 
of  children. 

Mv  audience  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  the  manner,  in 
which  these  perfections  are  attributed  to  God,  is  not  diat  of  plain, 
logical  discussion.  The  subject  is  assumed  as  a  thing  granted  and 
acKnowledged ;  as  a  thing  eaually  removed  beyond  debate  and 
doubt.  The  writer,  animatea  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour, 
of  which  a  sublime  imagination  is  capable,  beizes' these  great  themes 
of  his  attention ;  and,  amid  his  enraptured  contemplation  of  them, 
pours  out  a  succession  of  the  boldest  and  loftiest  conceptions,  that 
were  ever  uttered  concerning  these  subjects.  Himself,  his  thoughts, 
his  words,  his  actions,  he  declares,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  ex- 
ultation, to  be  all  perfectly  known  to  God.  ^  From  this  knowledge, 
he  at  the  same  time  informs  us,  there  is  no  possible  escape.  Should 
he  ascend  into  Heaven,  or  make  his  bed  in  Hell  $  should  he,  borne 
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on  the  sun-beams,  hurry,  with  their  celerity,  into  the  distant  re- 
gions of  the  West ;  stiU  God  would  be  present  in  all  these  and  all 
other  places  alike.  Were  he  still  further  to  place  his  hope  of  a 
secure  retreat  in  the  darkness  of  nieht;  he  perceives  the  night  to 
shme  in  the  presence  of  God  as  the  oay,  and  the  darkness  and  the 
light  to  be  both  alike  unto  him. 

With  these  views  of  the  Psalmist,  those  of  every  other  divine 
writer  on  this  subject  exactly  conspire;  and  all,  with  a  single 
T(Mce,  attribute  these  perfections  to  Jehovah.  Thus  Jeremiahj 
zxiii.  33,  24  :  Am  la  God  ai  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God 
afar  off  ^ 

Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places,  that  I  shall  not  see  himf 
Do  not  I  Jill  heaven  and  earth,  saitn  the  Lord? 

The  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee.  Great 
is  the  Lord,  his  ttnderstanding  is  infinite. 

In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  only,  is  all  our  obedience,  par- 
ticularly our  worship,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures.  We  worship 
and  obey  God  every,  where ;  and  are  commanded  thus  to  do ;  be- 
cause God  is  every  where  present,  to  see,  and  know,  and  accept 
'  our  services,  to  protect  our  persons,  and  to  supply  our  wants,  it 
ought  to  be  here  observed,  Uiat  these  attributes  are  directly  ascribed 
to  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  Chbist  says  of  himself, 
IVhere  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  lam  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Again,  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Peter  says  to  him,  John.  xxi.  17,  Lord,  thou 
knawest  all  things.  Christ  says  of  himself.  And  all  the  churches 
shall  know,  that  I  am  he,  who  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  hearts. 
Rev.  ii.  23.  And  again.  Mat.  xi.  27,  J^o  one  knoweth  the  Son,  but 
the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  Ae, 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  emphatically  asserted 
in  the  question,  contained  in  the  seventh  verse  ot  the  text ;  Whither 
shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  especially,  as  connected  with  the  an- 
swers following.  The  Spirit  of  Glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you, 
that  is,  Christians  universally,  saith  St.  Peter,  1  Epist.  iv.  14.  Your 
boJ^,  saith  St.  Paul  to  Christians,  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
1  Cor.  vL  19;  and.  The  Spirit  searcheth  alt  things,  even  the  deep 
Ihinffs  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

These  attributes  of  God  are  also  demonstrated,  and  holden  out 
continually  to  our  inspection,  by  Reason  and  Experience. 

In  every  part  of  the  Universe,  to  which  we  turn  our  eyes,  we 
discern  in  the  inanimate,  animated,  and  intelligent,  worlds,  most 
evident  proofs  of  an  agency,  which  it  is  impossible  rationally  to 
attribute  to  any  other  being  but  God.  In  the  motions  and  powers 
of  the  Elements ;  in  the  growth,  structure,  and  qualities,  of  Vege- 
tables and  Animals ;  and  in  the  thoughts,  volitions,  and  actions,  of 
Minds,  we  perceive  a  casual  influence,  and  efficiency,  totally  dis- 
tinguished nrom  every  other ;  as  distant  from  that  of  man,  as  the 
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agency  of  man  from  the  movements  of  an  Atom.  Thhi  character 
18  neyer  mistaken  by  Savages ;  nor  even  by  children,  when  once 
informed  of  the  character  oi  God. 

This  agency  is  conspicuous  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  m 
all  things ;  smd  is  seen  in  the  Earth,  the  Ocean,  the  Air,  and  the 
Heavens,  alike.  Equally  evident  is  it  in  the  splendour  and  life- 
giving  influences  of  tibe  Sun ;  in  the  motions,  order,  and  harmony, 
of  the  Planetary  system ;  and  in  the  light  and  bisauty  of  the  Stars ; 
as  in  the  preservation,  direction,  and  control,  of  terrestrial  things. 

No  asent  can  act  where  he  is  not«  As,  therefore,  Grod  acts 
every  where ;  he  is  every  where  present.  In  this  agency,  contri- 
vance and  skill,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  set,  are  every  where 
manifested :  it  is  of  course,  equally,  and  unanswerably,  a  proof  o( 
the  Omniscience  of  God. 

This  attribute  of  God  is  also  inferred,  With  absolute  certainty, 
from  his  Omnipresence.  As  God  exists  every  where,  so  he  is  in  all 
places  the  same  God ;  all  eye ;  all  ear ;  all  intellect.  Hence  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  every  thmg,  in  every  place, 
and  at  every  tone. 

Again :  all  things  are  derived  fi^m  God ;  and  received  their  na- 
ture, attributes,  and  operations,  from  his  contrivance^  as  well  as 
from  his  power.  All  things  were,  therefore,  known  to  him,  ante- 
cedently to  their  existence.  Nor  are  possible  things  less  perfectly 
known  to  him,  than  those  which  are  ac/tio/.  Nothine  is  possible, 
but  what  he  can  bring,  to  pass ;  and  whatever  he  can  oring  to  pass 
he  cannot  but  know. 

REMARKS 

lst«  Hoto  tnajesticj  awful^  and  glorious,  a  numifestation  of  Ood 
is  furnished  to  us  ly  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  considered! 

We  are  here  taught,  timt  G^  is  essentially  present  to  all  places, 
and  to  all  beings.  We  are  taught,  that  he  is  equally  at  hand,  and 
afar  off)  that  he  is  equally  present  in  this  world,  and  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  that  he  dwells  alike  throughout  the  universe  of  being,  and 
the  uninhabited  regions  of  Immensity.  In  all  places,  also,  he  is 
Jehovah;  the  same  God;  possessing  the  same  attributes;  and 
operating  with  the  same  wonderful  agency.  From  the  same  pas- 
sage we  also  learn,  irresistibly,  that  ne  comprehends,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time,  and  with  the  same  mtuitive  survey,  every  thing 
possible  and  actual;  thai  Eternity  past  and  future  is  perfecdy 
present  to  his  eye ;  and  that  no  distance  of  place,  or  duration,  can 
be  any  tlmg  to  him ;  that  no  retreat  can  conceal,  and  no  darkness 
cover,  any  being,  or  event,  from:  his  sight.  The  mind  of  man  is 
here  exhibited  as  equally  open  to  his  view  with  the  body ;  the 
thoughts  and  afifections,  as  the  wordis  and  actions ;  He//,  as  equally 
naked  and  present  to  lum,  as  Heaven ;  and  the  destroyer,  and  Ae 
Seraph,  as  alike  without  a  eoverintt*  It  is  indubitably  certain, 
therefore,  that  he  is  able  to  attend,  and  actually  attends,  to  all 
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things  at  the  same  moment ;  to  the  (notions  of  a  seed,  or  a  leaf,  or 
an  at(»n ;  to  the  creepin^s  of  a  worm,  the  flutterings  of  an  insect, 
and  the  journeys  of  a  mite ;  to  the  excursions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  efforts  of  an  Archangel ;  to  the  progress  of  a  world,  and 
the  revolutions  of  a  System. 

3dly.  How  necessary  are  these  attributes  to  the  government  of  all 
things* 

inns  interesting  article  may  be  advantageously  illustrat^ji  in  the 
following  particulars*    In  the 

First  place,  (rod  is  eminently  qualified  by  these  attributes  for  the 
prtserveUion  of  all  things. 

The  Universe  is  a  work  of  stupendous  greatness ;  composed  of 
worlds  innumerable  by  us ;  and  inhabited  by  beings,  still  more 
emphatically  surpassing  number.  The  characters,  and  kinds)  of 
these  beings,  are  incomprehensibly  various;  and  their  circum- 
stances, beyond  measure,  more  vanous.  As  these  are  hourly  ex*> 
isting,  and  advancing  in  an  endless  proCTess,  they  demand  a  pro- 
vidence minute,  comprehensive,  and  enduring  without  a  limit. 

Every  one  of  these  is,  also,  a  part  of  one  immense  whole.  Each 
nas  its  station  allotted  to  it ;  the  part  which  is  to  act,  the  duties 
which  it  is  to  perfonn,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
be  subservient ;  together  with  powers,  and  circumstances,  suited 
to  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Should  one  being  fail  of  fulfilling 
its  appointed  end ;  a  chasm,  a  defect,  would  of  course  be  found  in 
the  System,  which  could  not  be  remedied.  No  finite  measure  can 
correctly  fletermine  the  importance  and  danger  of  such  a  defect, 
however  minute  it  may  seem  to  a  created  understanding.  Even 
the  improper  fall  of  a  leaf,  nay,  the  improper  position  of  an  atom, 
may,  for  ought  that  appears,  be  followed  by  consequences  injuri- 
ous, in  the  course  of  Eternity,  both  to  the  character  of  the  Creator 
and  the  good  of  his  creatures.  The  motions  of  a  fly  are  capable 
of  terminating  the  most  important  human  life,  or  of  changing  all 
the  future  designs  of  a  man,  and  altering  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  destiny,  of  his  descendants,  throughout  time  and  Eter- 
nity. Such  defects  may,  unless  prevented  oy  him,  continually 
take  place  in  every  part  of  his  vast  kingdom.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
dispensably necessary,  that  he  should  be  present  to  every  bebg, 
at  every  moment,  to  perceive,  and  regulate,  every  event ;  to  further 
every  part  of  his  infinite  designs ;  and  to  prevent  every  obstruction 
and  failure.  An  exact,  unremitted  attention,  on  his  part,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  greatest  and  to  the  least  alike ;  a  knowledge  intimate, 
entire,  and  perfect,  of  all  their  relations,  changes,  and  circum- 
stances. 

Of  this  attention,  this  consummate  knowledge,  the  presence  of 
God  is  the  real  foundation.  In  consequence  ofhis  presence  in  all 
places,  he  sees,  that  every  thing  is  contained  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  of  being,  and  action ;  and  discerns  every  approach  towards 
exposure,  and  towards  defect.     Henrp  his  creat  work  is  always 
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gaarded,  advanced,  and  prospered.  In  this  world,  his  presence, 
attention  and  knowledge,  are  indispensable,  to  renew,  refine,  amd 
strengthen  in  virtue,  the  souls  of  his  children ;  to  guide  them  in  tbe 
path  of  duty ;  to  relieve  their  distresses ;  to  supply  their  wants  ^ 
and  to  brighten  their  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Equally  indispensable  is  it,  to  advance  the  general  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness ;  to  befriend  his  Church  in  all  its  interests ;  to 
prevent  <A«  gates  of  hell  firom  prevailing  against  it;  to  confine  re- 
oellion  within  the  destined  bounds ;  and  to  inflict  the  proper  judg- 
ments  on  the  works  of  iniquity.  In  a  word,  his  presence  is  indis- 
pensable here,  to  bring  ligM  oui  of  darkness^  order  ovi  of  confunavij. 
and  good  ovt  of  evU* 

In  the  worla  of  punishment  his  presence  is  equally  necessary,  to 
confine  the  prisoners  of  his  wrath ;  to  render  to  every  impenitent 
sinner  the  reward  due  to  his  crimes ;  to  teach  the  abominable  na- 
ture, and  the  deplorable  consequences,  of  sin ;  and  to  show  his 
unchangeable  hatred  of  iniquity. 

In  the  various  worlds,  where  virtue  and  happiness  reside,  he  is 
necessarily  present,  to  inspire,  invigorate,  and  quicken,  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  inhabitants ;  to  distribute  the  innumerable  and  diver* 
sified  rewards,  which  he  has  annexed  to  obedience ;  and  cause  to 
arise  and  shine  the  endless  varieties  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  of 
which  that  happy  spirit  is  capable. 

In  Heaven,  the  brightest  and  best  of  those  worlds,  he  is  indis- 
pensably present,  to  perfect  that  dorious  system  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, which  he  has  ordained  mrough  the  mediation  of  his  Son, 
and  promised  to  all  the  Redeemed.  There  he  has  instituted  a  per- 
fect scheme  of  dispensations,  which  is  the  consummation,  ana  the 
crown,  of  all  his  works.  There  every  inhabitant  receives,  and 
loves,  and  keeps,  his  own  place,  duties,  and  enjoyments  ;  and  con- 
secrates with  all  his  heart,  without  weariness,  and  without  end,  his 
exalted  faculties,  and  immortal  Ufe,  to  the  sublime  purposes  of  glo- 
rifying his  Maker,  and  advancing  the  universal  good.  To  this  end, 
God  tnere  lives  in  every  being,  in  a  manner  wholly  peculiar ;  and 
diffuses  a  peculiarly  quickening  influence  through  every  object. 
Hence  the  River ^  ymxcii  proceeds  from  his  throne^  is  styled  the  Wa- 
ter of  Life ;  and  the  trees,  which  grow  on  its  banks,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  are  named  Trees  of  Life,  The  body  he  animates 
with  vigour,  youth,  and  beauty,  which  cannot  decay :  the  mind  he 
informs  with  a  divine  and  supernal  quickening,  which  empowers  it 
to  advance  without  intermission,  and  with  incomprehensible  ce- 
lerity, in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjojrment.  In  that  world,  God 
unfolds  himself  in  infinite  diversities  of  beauty,  glory,  and  majesty ; 
enables  them  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  to  behold  his  face  in  righteous- 
ness* In  that  world  he  exnibits,  with  clear  and  unalterable  con- 
viction, that  the  great  work,  which  he  has  made,  the  system  of  dis- 
pensations, which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  perfect  work ;  a  system  of 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness ;  in  which  no  real  good  is  wanting, 
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and  into  which  nothing,  which  upon  the  whole  is  evil,  is  admitted. 
Particularly,  he  manifests  the  transcendent  wonders  of  forgiving, 
redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love ;  and  the  supreme  desirableness 
of  restoring,  through  the  Kedeemer,  apostate  sinners  to  the  cha- 
racter and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  Here,  also,  he  un- 
folds in  a  perfect  manner  the  inherent  tendency  of  virtue  to  make 
Intelligent  minds  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  ever. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that,  unless  God  were  present 
in  heaven,  all  these  divine  purposes  must  necessarily  fail  of  being 
accomplished. 

Secondly.  7%«  presence  of  God  is  equally  indispensable^  to  si^ 
ply  the  innumerable  wants  of  his  creatures* 

In  every  other  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  every  creature  is  de* 
pendent  on  God  for  life,  and  breathy  and  all  things*  Here,  as  we 
well  know,  cUl  creatures  wait  tpon  God^  that  they  may  receive  their 
stqpplies  m  due  season.  TTutt  which  he  giveth  them  they  gather :  he 
openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living  thing*  He 
hideih  his  face ;  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  These  wants 
are  endless  in  number,  kind,  and  deer^e  ;  exist  every  moment  in 
every  creature ;  are  natural  and  spiritual ;  and  respect  alike  both 
time  and  Eternity.  When  God  gives,  creatures  receive :  when  he 
withholds,  they  are  destitute.  Where  he  is  not,  where  he  gives  not, 
there  good  is  never  found.  But,  if  these  wants  are  to  be  supplied, 
they  must  be  known ;  and,  to  know  them,  he  must  be  present. 
Hence  he  must  exist  in  every  place,  and  in  every  being. 

Thirdly.  His  presence  is  indispensable,  that  he  may  know  the  Mo- 
ral  Characters  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  actions  of  Intelligent  beings  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  or,  in 
other  words,  deserving  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment. 
These  are  originated  in  tne  soul;  and  in  the  soul  receive  their 
whole  moral  character.  Hence,  in  order  to  know  the  true  nature 
of  the  conduct  of  such  beings,  God  must  continually  reside  in  every 
soul,  to  discern  the  rising  motives,  the  commencing  affections,  and 
the  infant  designs ;  to  trace  them  through  their  progress,  and  to 
witness  their  completion.  In  this  manner  he  searches  the  hearts, 
and  tries  the  reins  ^  and  discerns,  intuitively,  the  moral  nature  of 
all  the  conduct.  All  words  he  is  present  to  hear,  and  all  actions 
to  behold.  In  this  manner  is  he  perfectly  qualified  to  perform 
those  great  acts  of  governing  the  universe,  and  judging,  and  re- 
warding, his  Intelligent  creatures,  according  to  their  works. 

3dly.  From  the  Umnisdence  and  Omnipresence  of  God  it  is  m- 
deni,  that  all  things  must  come  to  pass  either  by  his  choice,  or  per* 
mission. 

As  God  is  thus  ever  present  in  all  places,  and  to  all  things ;  it  is 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  know  whatever  comes  to  pass,  or  is 
about  to  come  to  pass.  But  of  every  possible  thing  it  is  truly  said, 
that  its  existence  is,  upon  the  whole,  either  desirable  or  undesirable. 
If  it  be  desirable,  or  undesirable,  God  cannot  but  be  perfecdy  ac- 
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Gjuainted  with  its  true  nature,  in  either  case ;  because  he  cannot 
fail  to  see  every  thing  as  it  is.  If  he  sees  any  thing  to  be,  upon 
the  whole,  desirable ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  choose  iu 
existence ;  if  he  sees  it  to  be  undesirable ;  he  cannot  but  choose 
that  it  should  not  exist.  If  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  foun- 
dation, for  preferring  the  existence  of  any  thing  to  its  non-exist* 
^nce ;  he  cannot  fail  to  discern  this  fact,  and  choose  accordingly, 
that  it  should  exist :  and  thus,  vice  versa.  Whatever  he  chooses 
should  not  exist,  cannot.  Whatever  he  chooses  should  exist,  must 
exist  of  course. 

The  same  things  are  equallv  true,  of  the  time  and  place,  modes 
and  circumstances,  events  and  attributes,  in  connexion  with  which 
beings  exist,  as  of  the  beings  themselves ;  for  there  is  nothing,  be- 
side his  choice,  which  could  originally  give  these,  or  any  of  them, 
t>irth«  If,  for  example,  it  has  appeared  to  him  good  to  endue  crea- 
tures, in  any  case,  with  such  powers,  as  constitute  an  efficiency 
properly  their  own,  and  permit  them  afterwards  to  accomplish  by 
this  efficiency  whatever  will  result  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
such  powers ;  then  this  will  be  the  mode,  in  which  such  creatures 
will  exist,  and  act ;  and  in  this  manner  all  those  things,  which  re^ 
suit  from  their  existence  and  action,  will  take  place.  Should  he,  at 
the  same  time,  see  it  to  be  desirable,  that  himself  should  exert  a 
controlling,  regulating,  coinciding,  or  assisting,  influence,  with  re- 
gard to  the  agency  of  such  beings ;  then  this  influence  will  for  the 
same  reason  oe  exerted. 

But,  whatever  be  the  manner,  in  which  events  are  introduced 
into  existence,  whether  by  his  single,  immediate  agency,  or  by  the 
instrumentality  of  createa  beings,  nothing  can  take  place,  which  is 
contrary  to,  or  aside  firom,  his  choice,  or  permission  :  unless  some- 
thing can  escape  his  knowledge,  or  overcome  his  power. 

4tnly.  It  is  evident,  f^<3^  what  has  been  said,  that  God  attends  to 
every  Individual  being,  and  his  concerns,  as  perfectly,  as  if  there 
were  no  other  being* 

Not  a  small  number  of  men,  and  among  them  many  Philoso- 

Ehers,  and,  what  is  more  strange,  many  proressed  Christians,  have 
elieved,  and  taught,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  Individuals ;  but  that  he  regards  only  the  greater  af- 
fairs of  empires,  worlds,  and  systems. 

This  opinion  springs,  not  improbably,  firom  three  sources :  first. 
Want  of  examination :  secondly,  an  apprehension,  that  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  God  to  regard  things  of  such  minuteness :  thirdly,  a 
dread  in  the  mind  of  such  attention,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  its  own 
concerns,  because  they  will  not  bear  divine  inspection. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  articles  need  no  comment*  The 
second  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  strong  propensity  in  man 
to  think  God  almost,  if  not  altogether,  such  an  one  as  himself^  and 
is  fi:^ught  with  the  rankest  absimlities.  If  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Godhead  to  regard  individuals  ;  how  much  more  was  it  be- 
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neadi  his  dignity  to  make  them  ?  The  end,  for  which  they  were 
made,  is  unquestionably  more  important  than  themselves,  who  were 
only  means  to  it ;  and  claims  proportionally  a  higher  regard.  In- 
(fiyiduals  also  compose  empires,  and  worlds,  and  systems.  If,  then, 
God  do  not  attend  to  the  concerns  of  individuals,  he  must  cease  of 
course  to  attend  to  those  of  empures,  worlds,  and  systems;  since 
the  affairs  of  these  great  collections  of  rational  beings  are  only  ag- 
gregates, made  up  of  the  affiiirs  of  individuals. 

The  concerns  of  one  individual  often  constitute  the  hinge,  on 
which  all  the  great  concerns  of  empires  are  turned*  Thus  the 
concerns  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Casar,  changed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  situation  of  those  states,  of  which  they  were  sovereigns ; 
and  put  a  new  fece  on  a  great  part  of  the  habitable  world.  Even 
the  conduct  of  RavillaCj  altered  in  a  ereat  measure  the  state,  not 
only  of  Francej  but  of  Europe.  Nay,  from  an  early  period  of  their 
Republic,  th^  state  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  ana  consequently 
of  a  great  part  of  mankind  down  to  the  present  day,  was  essen- 
tially changed  by  the  cackUng  of  a  goose. 

Acain ;  God  created  all  individuals  for  certain  e^ids,  in  themselves 
good  and  desirable,  and  of  course  designed  by  him  to  be  accom- 
plished. But  these  ends  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless  his  Pro- 
vidence supply  the  powers  and  faculties,  and  regulate  all  the  ac- 
tions and  events,  necessary  to  their  accomplishment ;  and  would, 
therefore,  be  frustrated,  were  he  not  always  present,  and  always 
attentive  to  them,  for  these  purposes* 

Every  individual,  also,  is  a  part,  and  exactly  a  desirable,  proper, 
and  necessary  part,  of  the  great  work,  which  God  has  begun.  If 
then  one  shoula  fail,  the  whole  would  be  disordered  ;  and  conse- 
qnences  would  be  produced,  the  extent,  and  mischiefs  of  which,  no 
mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  ccnnprehend. 

Each  of  these  arguments  refutes  this  doctrine.  But  we  need  not 
recur  to  them,  or  to  any  of  them,  for  this  refutation.  The  nature 
of  €rod  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  false.  He  is  -every  where  pre- 
sent ;  and  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  consciousness.  Of  course  he  can- 
not but  attend  to  every  thing,  and  know  every  thing.  This  is  es- 
sentially, and  unchangeably,  his  character.  He  can  no  more  fail 
of  regarding  an  insect,  than  an  angel ;  an  atom,  than  a  world.  As 
we,  when  our  ears  are  open,  cannot  but  hear ;  when  our  eyes  are 
open,  cannot  but  see ;  when  our  minds  are  directed  to  any  object, 
cannot  but  perceive ;  so  God,  who  is  all  mind,  all  perception,  can- 
not but  perceive  all  things.  Among  all  things  he  cannot  but  per- 
crive  whatever  is  preferable,  or  upon  the  ^ole  desirable,  in  the 
least,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest ;  and  cannot,  without  denying  his 
nature,  fail  to  choose  its  existence,  rather  than  that,  to  which  it  is 
thus  preferable.  The  least,  also,  is  as  truly  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable to  the  whole,  as  the  greatest ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  fail 
to  be  chosen,  and  accomplished. 

Besides,  Experience  unanswerably  proves  the  doctrine  which  I 
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have  asserted.  None  but  God  can  fonxi)  or  preserve,  direct,  or  le- 
gulate,  an  atom,  a  leaf,  a  mite,  or  an  insect,  any  more  than  an  an* 
gel,  a  world,  or  the  Universe.  We  see  his  power,  wisdom,  presence, 
and  agency,  in  these  least  things,  as  truly,  and  as  constantly,  as  an 
the  greatest;  and  so  clearly  discern  it  to  be  the  agency  of  an  infi- 
nite hand,  as  to  be  incapable,  when  we  open  our  eyes,  of  mistaking 
it  for  any  other.  In  perfect  harmony  with  these  observations,  the 
Scriptures  declare,  that  God  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field  ;  conH- 
nues  the  life^  and  directs  the  death  of  sparrows  ;  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads.  What  employment  can,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  contend  against  this  doctrine,  be  less  suitable  than  these, 
to  the  dignity  of  God  t  Yet  these,  he  has  been  pleased  to  declare, 
are  things,  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  truth  is,  this  universal 
attention  to  the  several  parts  of  the  Universe  is  infinitely  glorious 
to  his  character.  To  be  able  to  attend  to  the  infinite  multitude  of 
beings  and  events,  at  the  same,  and  at  all  times ;  to  render  an 
entire  regard  to  the  least,  without  lessening  at  all  the  attention  due 
to  the  greatest ;  to  be  able  to  see,  that  every  individual  continues 
in  his  proper  place  and  circimistances,  answering  the  proper  end 
of  his  being ;  to  secure  in  this  manner  the  well-being  of  the  whole; 
and  to  do  all  this  without  weariness,  or  confusion ;  is  to  possess 
the  highest  state  of  being,  of  dignity,  and  of  dory. 

5thly.  From  the  above  considerations,  how  soltmn,  how  affecting^ 
does  our  own  existence  appear  / 

This  use  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text,  is  made  parti- 
cularly, and  in  the  most  illustrious  manner,  by  David,  throughout 
the  psalm,  firom  which  it  is  taken.  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be 
profitably  made  by  ourselves. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
discourse,  it  is  evident,  that  we  ar^ ,  at  all  times,  and  m  all  places 
and  circumstances,  surrounded  by  God.  In  our  walks,  amuse- 
ments and  business,  at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  are  asleep 
and  when  we  are  awake,  God  is  with  us  as  really,  and  as  evidently 
as  we  are  with  each  other.  Every  thought  in  our  own  minds,  every 
word  on  our  tongues,  every  action  of  our  hands,  is  perfectly  noAeii 
to  his  all-seeing  eye.  Of  what  amazing  importance  is  it,  then,  that 
these  thoughts,  words,  and  action^,  be  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  be 
such,  as  we  should  be  willing  to  have  him  witness ;  such,  as  he 
can  approve,  justify,  and  reward !  Those  certainly  are  the  only 
wise,  the  only  prudent,  human  beings,  who  continually  remember 
this  great  truth ;  and  who  at  all  times,  in  their  amusements  as  well 
as  in  their  serious  business,  say  in  their  hearts,  TTiouGod  seestme. 
No  consideration  is  so  solemn,  so  aiTectine,  so  useful,  as  this. 
None  possesses  the  same  influence  to  restram  the  hands,  or  the 
heart,  fit)m  sin ;  to  produce,  preserve,  or  quicken,  obedience ;  or  to 
awaken,  unceasingly,  the  most  profitable  attention  of  the  soul  to  its 
everlasting  welfare,  or  its  remembrance  of  that  awfiil  jud^nent, 
where  all  its  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  will  be  displayed  in  the 
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light  of  GoJPs  cownienance^  and  become  the  reason,  and  the  measure, 
of  its  final  reward. 

On  the  contrary,  how  imprudent,  how  sottish,  how  delirious,  is 
the  conduct  of  him,  who  hanituaily  forgets  the  presence  of  God ;  of 
whom  it  is  truly  said  that  Ood  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts ;  and  who, 
settled  m>on  his  lees,  quietly  persuades  himself,  that  the  Lord  vjxll  not 
do  good,  neither  nnll  the  Lord  do  evil.  This  man  has  either  negli- 
gently, or  intentionally,  removed  from  his  mind  the  chief  source  of 
wtuous  conduct,  the  well-spring  of  hope,  the  great  security  against 
temptation,  the  prime  preventive  of  sin.  He  is  left  unguarded, 
therefore,  in  circumstances  infinitely  dangerous;  and  voluntarily 
exposes  himself  to  evils  of  infinite  magnitude.  Compared  with  this 
man,  the  prodigal,  who  causelessly  squanders  a  throne  and  an  em- 
pire, h  a  miser ;  and  the  soldier,  who,  when  the  enemy  surrounds  the 
citadel,  sleeps  at  his  post,  is  a  faithful  watchman. 

6thly.  Let  every  sinner  remenAer,  tfiat  God  is  present  at  the  com- 
mission  of  all  his  crimes* 

When  thoughts  of  rebellion,  pro&neness,  and  ingratitude,  arise 
in  the  soul ;  when  thoughts  of  pride,  envy,  malice,  deceit,  injustice, 
and  cruelty  deform ;  and  when  thoughts  of  intemperance,  levity, 
and  lewdness,  debase  it ;  then  God  is  in  the  polluted,  guilty  mind, 
searching  its  secret  chambers,  and  laying  open  to  the  full  sunshine 
all  the  hiding  places  of  iniquity. 

When  the  sinners,  who  are  in  this  house,  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  their  Maker ;  when  you  murmur  against  his  government, 
lay  your  sins  to  his  charge,  impeach  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth, 
and  wish  that  he  were  to  exist  and  rule  no  more :  When  you  form 
impure,  unjust,  and  fraudulent  designs ;  proceed  to  actions  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty ;  and  become  stout-hearted,  and  therefore  emi- 
nently far  from  righteousness :  when  you  devise  false  doctrines 
and  systems,  to  lead  yourselves,  and  others,  astray ;  deceive  your- 
selves, with  arguments  formed  to  justify  sin,  and  natter  conscience 
into  quiet  and  security :  when  you  oppose  the  truth  of  God ;  dis- 
honour his  name ;  revile  his  Son ;  grieve  his  Spirit ;  and  profane 
his  Sabbath  and  Sanctuary,  his  commands  and  ordinances :  when 
finally,  you  ensnare,  pollute,  and  destroy,  others  as  well  as  your- 
selves, by  carrying  all  your  evil  designs  into  a  guilty  and  dreadful 
execution :  then,  however  you  may  imagine  yourselves  concealed 
by  the  shades  of  solitude,  or  the  curtains  of  midnight,  from  the 
view  of  every  eye,  God  is  present,  sees,  hears,  and  takes  an  ac- 
count of  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Then  His  eye,  as 
aflamt  of  fire,  lights  up  -a  clear  and  searching  day  in  your  souls, 
and  around  your  steps;  and  shows  in  sun-beams  the  iniquities, 
which  you  devise,  utter,  and  perpetrate. 

7thly.  Let  every  Child  of  God  remember,  also,  that  hii  Creator  is 
equally prd^ent  Toith  all  his  conduct* 

The  Christian  may  be  in  his  own  view ;  he  may  be  in  fact ;  poor, 
ignorant,  little,  and  insignificant.    When  he  reviews  himself  he 
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may  not  unnaturally  exclaim,  I  am  a  worm^  and  no  man :  when  he 
reviews  his  services,  he  may  pronounce  them  too  worthless  to  be 
remembered  of  God :  when  he  reviews  his  sins,  he  may  believe 
them  so  great,  as  to  cut  him  off  from  every  reasonable  hope  of  a 
share  in  the  divine  attention.  But,  notwithstanding  his  insignifi^ 
cance,  fears,  and  doubts,  he  is  not  forgotten  here ;  and  will  not  be 
foreotten  in  the  day^  when  God  makes  up  his  jewels*  The  tears, 
which  he  has  shed ;  the  prayers,  which  he  has  offered  up ;  the  two 
mites  J  which  he  has  consecrated  to  God ;  the  otp  of  cold  water^ 
which  he  has  given  to  a  fellow  disciple  ;  were  neither  unnoticed  nor 
unregarded.  God  was  present,  when  each  act  of  humble  and  sin- 
cere obedience  was  performed ;  marked  it  with  his  eye ;  recorded 
it  in  his  book ;  and  will  acknowledge  it  at  the.  final  day.. 

From  this  constant,  kind,  and  merciful  regard  of  his  Maker,  no 
situation,  no  circumstances,  will  preclude  him,  even  for  a  moment. 
However  lowly,  however  solitary,  however  forgotten  of  mankind, 
his  course  through  Ufe  may  be ;  himself  and  his  interests,  his  wants 
and  his  woes,  are  tenderly,  as  well  as  continually,  regarded  by  his 
God. 

In  seasons  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement,  or  desertion ; 
when  he  has  lost  his  parents,  or  his  children ;  or  is  forsaken  by  his 
former  friends  and  companions  :  when  the  world  begins  to  seem 
to  him  a  desert,  and  life  to  be  a  burden  :  God  is  then  at  hand,  his 
Father^  and  everlastingFriend ;  and  will  be  better  to  him  than  sons 
and  daughters.  The  rhysician  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul, 
will  administer  healing  to  his  diseased  fi^e ;  pour  the  balm  of 
consolation  into  his  wounded  spirit ;  and  enable  him  to  say,  Why 
art  thou  cast  down^  O  my  soul!  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  Toiihin 
me  ?  Hope  thou  in  God  y  fori  shall  yet  praise  Am,  who  is  the  health 
of  my  countenance^  and  my  God* 

When  those  around  him  become  hostile  to  his  character,  and  to 
his  religion ;  when  he  himself  is  hated,  despised,  and  persecuted : 
when  for  help  he  looks  through  the  world  in  vain,  and  is  ready  to 
sink  in  the  ^If  of  despair :  let  him  remember,  that  God  has  been 
present,  to  behold  all  his  sufferings ;  and  will  effectually  guard  him 
from  every  fatal  evil.  He  may  indeed  be  persecuted^  but  he  will 
not  be  forsaken  ;  he  may  be  cast  down^  but  he  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Let  him  also  remember,  that  his  afflictions^  though  they  may  seem 
heavy,  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are,  therefore,  really  light ;  and 
that  they  will  work  for  him  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

In  sehsons  of  temptation,  when  his  resolution  to  resist,  his  forti- 
tude to  endure,  his  patience  to  suffer,  his  wisdom  to  devise  means 
of  escape,  and  his  diligence  and  fiatithfulness  to  use  them, /at/  and  Je- 
dine :  or  even  when,  immersed  in  sloth  and  security,  he  ceases  to 
vratch  over  himself,  and  to  guard  against  impending  evil :  God  «till 
is  present,  to  supply  all  his  wants ;  to  renew  his  vigour ;  to  supp<»l 
his  yiel(£ng  constancy ;  to  awaken  in  him  new  vigilance ;  to  quicKen 
in  him  a  contrite  sense  of  his  backsliding ;  to  deliver  lum  from  the 
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unequal  contest ;  and  to  bless  him  with  returning  hope,  peace,  and 
safety. 

When  self-confidence,  self-flattery,  and  self-righteousness,  inflate, 
deform,  and  betray  him,  when  no  Christian  friend  is  near,  to  know, 
to  pity,  or  to  rescue  him :  God,  even  then,  is  present,  to  humble,  to 
guide,  and  to  restore  him :  and  to  enable  hun  to  find  a  safe  path 
over  the  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacles  to  his  continuance  in 
the  way  of  life. 

Does  he,  with  other  humble  followers  of  the  Redeemer,  mourn 
in  Zum  the  hidines  of  God's  face,  his  own  backshdings,  or  the  de» 
pression  and  sufierings  of  his  fellow-christians ;  and  feel,  as  if  both 
nimself  and  the  Chiux^h  were  deserted  and  forgotten  ?  Let  him  re- 
member, that,  although  his  hearenly  Father  Aa^A^mi/^en  Aim /or 
his  stm  with  a  rod,  and  for  his  iniqtdties  with  stripes  f  yet  his  cove- 
nant he  will  not  take  away,  nor  forget  his  mercy  /  that  the  walls  of 
Zion  are  conHnually  before  him  ;  and  that  she  is  graven  on  the  palms 
of  his  hands  ;  that,  although  a  woman  may  forget  her  sucking  child, 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ;  yet  will 
her  Redeemer  not  forget  his  Church;  and  that  He  vnll  keep  her  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  preserve  her  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Let  him  remember,  that  Jehovah  will  soon  lift  upon  him,  and  his 
fellow-saints,  the  light  of  his  countenance  ;  and  will  soon  appoint^ 
wUo  them  all,  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 

Is  he  come  to  a  dying  oed  ?  Is  Eternity,  with  all  its  amazing 
scenes,  beginning  to  be  unveiled  ?  Is  his  final  trial  ready  to  com- 
mence  ?  Is  his  account  even  now  to  be  given ;  his  sentence  to  be 
pronounced ;  and  his  endless  allotment  to  be  fixed  ?  Behold  on  the 
throne  of  Judgment  that  glorious  person,  who  has  promised,  that 
he  will  never  leave  him,  nor  forsake  him.  He  is  the  Judge,  bv  whom 
he  is  to  be  tried ;  the  Rewaider,  by  whom  his  destiny  is  to  be  fixed 
for  ever.  This  divine  Redeemer  will  now  remember  him  as  one  of 
those,  for  whom  he  died ;  as  one  of  those,  for  whom  he  has  made 
unceasing  intercession  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  Hea» 
vens. 

Sthly.  What  an  tweeting  and  amazing  display  will  be  made  of  the 
Omniscience  of  Crod,at  the  last  Judgment ! 

On  this  solemn  day,  all  mankind  will  be  judged  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  boau.  That  these  may  be  the  foundation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  Ood,  it  is  indispensable,  that  they  should  be 
known  clearly  and  certainly :  the  sins,  together  with  all  their  ag- 
gravations and  palliations ;  the  virtues,  with  all  their  dimmutions 
and  enhancements.  To  the  same  end  it  is  equally  necessary,  that 
the  system  of  retribution  should  also  be  perfecdy  comprehended ; 
so  that  every  administration  of  reward,  both  to  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  should,  throughout  Eternity,  be  measured  out  to  each 
individual  exactly  as  his  whole  character  demands.  Of  course, 
the  knowledge,  which  will  here  be  indispensable,  will  be  a  perfect 
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comprehension  of  this  system,  together  with  all  the  moral  conduct, 
and  all  the  circumstances,  of  the  innmnerable  beings,  who  will  be 
judged.  The  display  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  will  be  the 
greatest  display  announced  by  the  Scriptures,  and  infinitely  greater 
than  any  other,  conceivable  by  the  human  mind.  This  display  will 
be,  also,  far  more  affecting  than  any  other :  for  on  it  wilt  depend 
■all  the  immortal  concerns  of  the  innumerable  children  of  Adam. 
Yet  such  a  display  will  certainly  be  made,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
exhibit  God  in  the  character  of  an  upright  judge,  an  impartial  dis- 
penser of  good  and  evil  to  his  creatures ;  as  to  stop  every  mouth, 
and  force  every  heart  to  confess,  thai  he  i»  just  zohen  he  judgeikj 
and  clear  when  he  condemneth. 

What  manifestations  of  the  human  character  will  then  be  made! 
How  different  will  be  the  appearance,  which  pride,  ambition,  and 
avarice,  sloth,  lust,  and  intemperance,  will  wear  in  the  sight  oi  God, 
b  the  sight  of  the  assembled  universe,  and  in  the  sight  of  those, 
who  have  yielded  themselves  up  to  these  evil  •passions,  from  that, 
which  they  have  customarily  worn  in  the  present  world.  How  low 
will  the  haughty  man  be  bowed  dozon  I  How  will  the  splendour  of 
power  and  conquest  set  in  darkness !  How  will  the  eolden  moon* 
tains  of  opulence  melt  away,  and-  leave  the  dreammg  possessor 
pooTj  and  naked^  and  miserable^  and  in  want  of  all  things*  How 
will  the  sensualist  awake  out  of  his  momentary  vision  of  pleasure, 
and  find  it  all  changed  to  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !  How  little, 
in  innumerable  instances,  will  the  worldly  great  then  appear !  How 
contemptible  the  renowned!  How  weak  me  powerful!  How  fool- 
ish the  wise  men,  and  disputers,  of  this  world!  On  the  contrary, 
with  what  confidence  and  joy  will  the  poor,  despised,  humble  Chris- 
tian lift  up  his  head,  and  take  his  proper  place  in  the  great  scale  of 
being,  because  he  beholds  his  redemption  arrived/  Here,  first, 
his  cnaracter  will  be  openly  acknowledged,  and  his  worth  confess- 
ed. Last  in  the  present  world,  he  will  be  numbered  among  the 
first  in  the  world  to  come.  A  feeble,  faded,  half  extinguished  lamp 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  will  shitie  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king- 
dom  of  his  Father. 

How  differentlv  will  our  own  characters  appear  from  what  we 
imagine  them  to  De,  during  our  present  life.  Here  most  of  our  sins 
are  forgotten ;  there  they  are  all  recorded  in  the  book  of  God's 
remembrance.  Here  vast  multitudes  of  them  are  concealed;  there 
they  will  all  be  displayed  in  the  open  day.  Here  they  are  often 
mistaken  by  self-flattery  for  virtues ;  there  they  will  be  iiresistibly 
seen  in  all  their  native  deformity.  How  delightful  will  it  then  be 
to  find,  that  they  have  been  blotted  out  by  the  divine  mercy  as  a 
thick  cloud  ;  that  they  have  been  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer !  What  a  consolation,  what  transport,  will  it  be  to  find,  that, 
numerous  and  great  as  our  iniquities  have  been,  yet  our  whole  cha- 
racter was  such  in  the  eye  of  the  heart-searching  God,  as  to  enti- 
tle us,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  a  reward  of  endless  life  and 
glory ! 


SERMON  Vn. 

OMNIPOTENCE  AND  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GOD* 


Gbvbsis  ivU.   h — J  mn  the  Aimightif  Ood. 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  coDsidered  the  Omnipresence  and  Omni' 
McUnce  of  God.  The  next  subject  in  the  natural  order  of  discus- 
sion is  his  Almightif  Pofibtr* 

In  the  text,  this  attribute  is  asserted  directly  by  God  himself  to 
Abraham^  when  he  renewed  with  him  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  In  a  manner  equally  ex- 
plicit, are  similar  declarations  made  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Omnipotence  of  God  is,  also,  easily  demonstrated  by  Rea- 
son; so  easily,  that  no  divine  attribute  has,  perhaps,  been  so  strongly 
realized,  or  generally  acknowledged.  So  general  is  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  a  sober  attempt  to  persuade  a  Christian  audience  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  would  be  scarcely  considered  as  serious, 
or  as  compatible  with  the  dictates  of  good  sense.  An  attempt  to 
impress  this  doctrine  on  the  mind  is  not,  however,  liable  to  the  same 
objections,  nor  indeed  to  any  objection.  It  cannot  but  be  a  pro- 
fitable employment  to  examme,  briefly,  several  things,  in  which 
we  find  the  most  striking  displays  of  this  perfection.  To  such  an 
examination  I  shall,  therefore, proceed;. and  observe, 

I.  TTiat  the  power  of  God  is  gloriously  manifested  in  the  work  of 
CreaHon* 

Creation  may  be  defined,  the  production  of  existence  where 
nothing  was  before.  The  power,  oisplayed  in  the  act  of  creating, 
not  only  exceeds  all  finite  comprehension,  but  is  plainly  so  sreat, 
as  to  exclude  every  rational  limitation.  It  is  impossible  to  b^eve, 
that  the  power,  which  originall]^  gives  existence,  cannot  do  any 
thing,  and  every  thing,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  capable  of  being 
done;  or,  in  other  wcurds,  every  thing,  the  doing  of  which  involves 
not  a  contradiction.  When  we  contemplate  creative  power;  we 
neither  attempt,  nor  pretend,  to  form  anv  estimate  of  its  extent; 
but  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  tlie  character  of  him,  who 
gives  being  wherever  he  pleases. 

On  the  simple  act  of  creating,  however,  it  is  not  easy  for  such 
minds,  as  ours,  to  dwell.  A  single  glance  of  the  mind  makes  us 
possessed  of  all,  which  we  know  concerning  this  effort  of  Omnipo- 
tence, as  it  is  in  itself.  But  there  are  several  things,  relative  to  the 
effects  which  it  produces,  capable  of  mightily  en&ncing  our  ideas 
concerning  this  astonishing  exertion  of  power*  Of  this  natuie  is» ' 
in  the 
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1st.  place,  The  vasintss  and  multitude  of  the  things  which  were 
created. 

The  world,  which  we  inhabit,  is  itself  a  vast  and  amazine  work. 
The  great  divisions  of  Land  and  Water;  the  Continents  and  Oceans, 
into  which  it  is  distributed;  nay,  the  Mountains  and  Plains,  the 
Lakes  and  Rivers,  with  which  it  is  magnificentlv  adorned ;  are, 
severally,  sufficiently  wonderful  and  affecting  to  fill  our  minds,  and 
to  enCToss  all  the  power  of  Contemplation.  Nor  are  our  thoughts 
less  deeply  interested  by  the  vast  multitude  of  plants,  trees,  and 
animals,  with  which  every  part  of  the  Globe  is  stored  at  every 
period  of  time.  All  these,  also,  rise  and  fall  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession.  When  one  perishes,  another  immediately  succeeds. 
No  blank  is  permitted,  and  no  vacuity  found :  but  creating  enerjgy, 
always  operating,  produces  a  continual  renovation  of  that  which  is 
lost. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  Heavens,  we  are  still  more 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  many  such  worlds,  composing  the  planetary 
system.  The  Comets,  which  surround  our  Sun,  greaUy  increase 
our  amazement  by  their  numbers,  the  velocity  of  their  motions,  and 
the  inconceivable  extent  of  their  circuits.  It  is  still  more  enhanced 
by  the  union  of  these  numerous  worlds  in  one  vast  system,  con- 
nected  by  a  common  centre,  and  revolving  round  that  centre  with 
a  harmony,  and  splendour,  worthy  of  a  God. 

But  this  system,  great  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  is  a  mere  speck, 
compared  with  the  real  extent  of  the  Creation.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence exists,  that  every  star,  which  twinkles  in  the  firmament,  is  no 
other  than  a  Sun,  a  world  of  light,  surrounded  by  its  own  attendant 
planets,  formed  into  a  system  similar  to  ours.  Forty-five  thousand 
such  stars  have  been  counted,  by  the  aid  of  the  Herschellian  Tele- 
scope, in  so  small  a  part  of  the  Heavens,  that,  supposing  this  part  to 
be  sown  no  thicker  than  the  rest,  the  same  Telescope  would  reach  at 
least  seventy-five  millions  in  the  whole  sphere,  by  means  of  new 
improvements  in  the  same  optical  instrument,  they  have  been  found 
to  oe  numero\is  to  a  degree  still  more  astonishing.  Everv  one  of 
these  is,  in  my  view,  ranonally  concluded  to  be  the  Sun,  and  Centre, 
of  a  system  of  planetary  and  cometary  worlds.  Beyond  this,  I 
think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  that,  were  we  transported  to  the 
most  distant  of  the  visible  stars,  we  should  find  there  a  firmament 
expanding  over  our  heads,  studded  in  the  same  manner  with  stars 
innumerable.  Nay,  were  we  tb  repeat  the  same  flight,  and  be 
again  wafted  through  the  same  distance,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
we  should  behold  a  new  repetition  of  the  same  sublimity  and  glory. 
In  this  manner  immensity  appears,  in  a  sense,  to  be  peopled  with 
worlds  innumerable,  constituting  the  boundless  empire  of  Jehovah. 
How  amazing,  then,  must  be  the  power  and  greatness  of  Him,  «Ao 
not  only  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars;  and  calleth  them  all  by  their 
fiOfiiM,  but  with  a  word  spoke  them  all  into  being. 

2dly.  TTu  peculiar  nature  and  splendour  of  many  of  these  works 
strongly  impress  on  our  minds  the  greatness  of  creating  power. 
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Of  this  nature  are  all  those  vast  works  in  the  Heavens,  which  I 
have  mentioned  under  the  last  head.  To  single  out  one  of  them ; 
how  dorious  a  work  is  the  Sun !  Of  what  astonishing  dimensions ! 
Of  wnat  wonderful  attraction !  Possessed  of  what  supreme,  un- 
changeable, and  apparently  immortal  glory  I  Of  what  perpetual, 
and  incomprehensible  influence  on  the  world,  which  we  inhabit : 
not  only  causing  it  to  move  around  its  orbit  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  but  producing,  over  its  extensive  surface,  warmth  and . 
beauty,  Ufe  and  activity,  comfort  and  joy,  in  all  the  millions  of  be- 
ings, by  which  it  is  inhabited ! 

Abgnificent,  however,  as  this  object  is,  one  mind  is  a  more  wonder- 
ful, more  important,  more  illustrious  display  of  creating  power,  than 
the  whole  inanimate  universe.  Suns  with  all  their,  greatness  and 
fflory  are  still  without  life,  without  consciousness,  without  enjoyment; 
incapable,  in  themselves,  of  action,  knowledge,  virtue,  or  voluntary 
usefulness.  A  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  possessed  of  all  these 
exalted  powers,  and  is  capable  of  possessing  all  these  sublime  at- 
tributes. A  mind  can  know,  love,  and  glorify,  its  Creator ;  can  be 
instamped  with  his  image,  and  adorned  with  his  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness ;  and  can  appear  desirable  and.  delightful  to  his  eye.  It  can 
reflect,  as  a  mirror ,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  (for  so  ought  the  passage* 
to  be  translated)  and  be  changed  into  ^he  same  image^from  glory  to 
glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  can  leve,  and  bless,  its  fel- 
u>w-minds ;  be  loved,  and  blessed,  by  them ;  and  become  an  useful 
and  honourable  instrument  of  advancing  endlessly  the  universal 
^ood  of  the  intelligent  kingdom.  In  all  mese  glorious  attainments 
It  can  advance  with  an  unceasinjg  progress  throughout  Eternity. 
In  this  progress,  it  can  rise  to  the  heights,  where  angels  now  dwell ; 
and,  passing  those  heights,  can  ascend  higher,  ana  higher,  till,  in 
the  distant  ages  of  endless  being,  it  shalFlook  down  on  the  most 
exalted  created  excellence,  whicn  now  exists,  as  the  mere  dawn- 
ings  of  infantine  intelligence.  Worlds  and  Suns  were  created  for 
the  use  of  minds ;  but  minds  were  created  for  the  use  of  God. 

3dly.  The  same  impressions  are  strongly  made,  when  we  regard 
God  as  the  Avihor  of  life* 

The  communication  of  life  is  a  creative  act,  entirely,  and  illus- 
triously, superior  to  the  mere  communication  of  existence.  In  the 
wonderful  power,  manifested  in  this  communication,  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  character  of  the  Creator,  is  pre-eminently  displayed. 
Accordingly  tht  living  God,  and  the  living  Father j  that  is,  the  God, 
who  has  fife,  originally,  and  independently,  in  himself,  and  is  the 
source  of  it  to  all  living  beings ;  are  titles,  chosen  to  unfold  espe- 
cially the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  also, 
our  Saviour  challenges  this  wonderful  attribute  to  himself,  as  a 
direct  and  unquestionable  nroof  of  his  divinity.  As  the  Father, 
saith  he,  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
trt  himself  m    As  the  Father  raiseth  vp  the  dead,  and  qvickeneth}  even 

•  S  Cor.  ill.  18. 
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io  the  Son  quiekeneth  whom  he  toUL  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  else* 
where  said,  It  is  the  Spirit^  that  quxckentth. 

The  possession  of  life  confers  on  evei^  thing,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  It,  a  distinction,  by  which  it  is  raised  at  once  above  all  in- 
animate matter.  Even  vegetables j  of  which  life  is  predicated  in  a 
figurative  sense  only,  derive  from  it  a  total  superiority  to  all  those 
beines,  which  are  found  in  the  mineral  Kingdom.  Amnud  /j^, 
which  is  life  in  its  humblest  degree,  raises  the  bein^,  in  whom  it 
exists,  totally  above  all  those  things,  which  are  not  animated,  by 
making  them,  at  once,  objects  on  which  the  emotions  of  the  soiu 
may  be  emploved,  and  suojects  of  pleasure  or  pain,  happiness  or 
misery.  Of  these  great  distinctions,  everv  one  Knows,  no  part  of 
the  mineral  or  vegetable  world  is  susceptible. 

Rational  life  is  an  attribute,  of  imi>ortan<^  and  distinction  far 
higher  still ;  and  is  the  most  wonderfiu  display  of  the  divine  ener« 

S,  which  the  Universe  contains.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  sense  the  end, 
>  which  all  things  else  were  created,  and  without  which  there  is  no 
probability,  that  Uiey  would  ever  have  been.  In  exact  accordance 
with  the  views,  which  I  have  expressed  on  this  subject,  we  find  a 

S;culiar  attention  rendered  to  it  bjr  God,  in  the  creation  of  Man. 
ther  things  had  been  called  into  beine,  antecedently  to  this  event; 
and  Man,  as  the  most  important  of  all  terrestrial  beings,  and  the 
end,  for  which  they  were  made,  was  reserved  to  be  the  closing 
work.  The  World,  his  magnificent  habitation,  was  finished,  liefore 
the  Tenant  was  formed,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  occupied*  Then 
God  held  a  solemn  consultation  on  this  new  and  interesting  work, 
and  said,  Let  us  make  man  m  our  ozon  image^  after  our  Rkeness. 
This  consultation,  holden  by  the  Persons  oi  the  Godhead  on  the 
subject  of  communicating  rational  life,  plainly  and  afiectingly  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  higher  and  more  noble  ooject  of  divine  power,  than 
all  those  which  had  preceded.  From  this  pre-eminent  importance 
it  arises,  that  the  termination  of  it,  usually  denominated  annihUo' 
tiony  is  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  invested  with  intense  gloom,  and 
the  deepest  horror ;  and  that  tmmorto/tfy,  or  the  endless  continu- 
ance of  rational  life,  is  an  object  always  encircled  with  radiance, 
and  regarded  with  exultation  and  rapture. 

4thly.  7%e  manner^  in  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the  work  of 
Creation  as  being  performed,  most  forcwly  impresses  on  our  minds 
ihejtreatness  of  Creating  power. 

The  greatness  of  power  is  discerned  not  only  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  effects  which  it  produces ;  but  in  the  ease,  also,  with  which 
the^  are  produced.  In  this  we  are  led  rationally  and  indeed  itre- 
sistibly,  to  discern,  that  the  whole  of  the  power  possessed  is  not 
exerted ;  and  that  other  and  greater  effects  would,  of  course,  spring 
firom  superior  efforts,  of  which  the  same  power  is  obviously  capa- 
ble. When  Ood  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  he  said,  Let 
there  be  light :  Let  tfure  be  a  Firmament :  Let  the  waters  be  gathered 
into  one  place  ;  and  Let  the  dry  land  appear.    All  these  and  other 
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Similar  commands  were  exactly,  and  instantaneously,  obeyed.  In 
a  moment,  Light  invested  the  world ;  the  iirtnament  arched  above 
it ;  the  waters  rolled  backward  into  their  bed ;  the  dry  land  heaved ; 
and  the  mountains  lifted  their  heads  towards  Heaven.  The  World 
with  all  its  furniture  and  inhabitants,  the  Heavens  with  all  their 
mafnificence,  arose  out  of  nothing,  at  a  command.  How  superior 
to  all  finite  comprehension  must  be  the  power  of  Him,  who  spake^ 
and  this  stupendous  work  was  done. 

Urn  Tht  Umnipotence  of  God  is  divinely  displayed  in  the  Govern- 
tnent  of  all  tlungs. 

The  existence,  and  attributes,  which  God  has  given  to  all  beings, 
He  only  can  continue.  He  only  holds  together  the  innumerable 
atoms,  which  compose  the  innumerable  material  forms,  found  in  the 
Universe;  the  plants  and  trees,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the 
rivers  and  oceans.  His  power  is  the  only  bond,  by  which  worlds 
are  bound ;  or  by  which  they  are  united  m  the  planetary  systems. 
This  Union,  this  continuance  of  their  beine,  is  ooth  an  effect,  and 
a  proof,  of  the  same  energy,  from  which  uiey  were  all  originally 
derived.  The  same  energy  upholds  all  their  attributes,  and  con- 
ducts all  their  operations. 

These  beings  are  endless  in  their  multitude,  immensely  distant 
in  times  and  places,  wonderflil,often,in  their  greatness  and  impor- 
tance, and  to  finite  mmds  innumerable  in  their  diversities.  All, 
also,  are  parts  of  one  vast  and  perfect  whole ;  to  the  perfection  of 
which,  each,  in  its  appointed  place  and  time,  is  indispensably  ne^ 
cessary.  lYhat  a  power  must  that  be,  which,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  works  in  every  vegetable  and  animal  system  in  this  great 
world;  which  upholds,  quickens,  and  invigorates,  every  mind; 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  also,  acts  in  the  same  efficacious  man- 
ner in  every  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  all  the  other  systems 
which  compose  the  Universe !  What  must  be  the  power  of  Him, 
who  sends  abroad,  every  moment,  immense  oceans  of  light  from 
the  Sun,  and  innumerable  such  oceans  from  the  Stars ;  wno  holds 
all  worlds  in  the  hollow  of  his  handj  retains  them  exactly  in  their 
places,  and  rolls  them  tlu^ugh  the  fields  of  Ether  with  unceasing, 
most  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  harmonious  motions ; 
and  who,  thus  accomplishing  every  purpose  for  which  they  were 
made,  prevents  the  least  disturbance,  error,  or  imperfection. 

ni.  77i€  Omnipotence  of  God  is  strongly  impressed  on  our  minds 
hf  the  consideration^  that  it  is  unaltered  and  undecaying. 

These  mighty  exertions  have  been  already  made  through  many 
thousand  years :  still  they  are  perfectly  made.  They  are  made 
without  intermission,  rest,  or  relaxation.  From  century  to  century 
the  energy  operates  night  and  day ;  and  operates  now  with  the  same 
force  and  efltect,  as  at  the  beginning.  Every  where  it  is  seen ;  and 
is  seen  every  where  to  be  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  un- 
spent ;  and  plainly  incapable  of  being  spent,  or  diminished. 
In  this  wonderml  fact  is  exhibited  unanswerable  proof  of  that 
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sublime  declaration  of  the  Prophet :  Htut  thou  not  knonrij  hast  thou 
not  heardy  that  the  Everlasting  God^  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  Earthy  fainteth  notj  neither  is  weary  f 

REMARKS. 

From  this  doctrine  we  learn,  in  the 

1st.  place,  that  God  is  absolutely  independent. 

By  tne  absolute  independence  of  Giod  I  intend,  that  he  needs, 
and  can  need,  nothing  to  render  his  abihty,  either  to  do,  or  to  enjoy, 
whatever  he  pleases,  greater  or  more  perfect ;  but  that  he  possesses, 
in  and  of  himself,  all  possible  ability  for  both  these  purposes ;  so 
that  his  desires  can  never  be  opposed,  nor  his  designs  mistrated, 
either  from  want  of  knowledge  to  discern,  or  power  Jo  accomplish, 
whatever  is  desimble,  or  useiul.  The  proof  of  this  Independence 
is  complete,  in  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  Omnipre- 
sence, Omniscience,  and  Omnipotence,  of  God*  He,  who  contrived, 
who  created,  and  who  governs,  all  things,  can  contrive,  create,  and 
do,  whatever  involves  not  a  contradiction.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  all  good  in  his  powers  and  possession ;  and  can. plainly 
need,  and  receive,  nothing.  Every  created  thing  he  made,  and  gave 
it  just  such  attributes  as  he  pleased.  Every  thing  continues  in  ex- 
istence for  just  such  a  time,  and  in  just  such  a  state,  as  he  chooses ; 
and  operates  in  that  manner  only,  wnich  is  prescribed,  or  permitted, 
by  him.  Nothing  therefore  can  do,  or  be,  what  is,  on  the  whole, 
contrary  to  his  choice.  Of  course  He  cannot  be  disappointed  of 
any  purpose,  unless  we  were  to  suppose  him  pleased  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  a  self-contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted  even  by 
a  child.  According  to  this  scheme  he  says  of  himself.  My  counsel 
shall  standi  and  I  wUl  do  all  my  pleasure.^  And  again.  He  doth  ac^ 
cording  to  his  will  in  the  army  ofheaven^  and  among  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What 
doest  thou  ? 

2dly.  By  this  perfection^  God  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  go- 
vernment of  all  things.  From  what  has  already  been  said  of  the 
manifestation  of  this  divine  attribute  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  to  this  purpose  the  Omnipo- 
tence of  God  is  indispensable.  The  same  power,  which  formed 
this  vast  machine,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  in  their  pro- 
per places  the  several  parts ;  and  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the 
whole  to  the  ends,  which  they  are  destined  to  accomplish.  By.  this 
attribute  only  is  God  able  to  prevent  all  disorder  and  decay,  and 
to  frustrate  all  opposition.  Many  of  the  Intelligent  creatures,  which 
he  has  made,  are  possessed  of  such  powers,  as,  if  uncontrolled  by 
him,  might  occasion  important  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  many 
parts  of  his  great  kingdom,  and  a  consequent  frustration,  or  pre- 
vention, of  many  of  nis  designs.     The  mischiefs  and  miseries^ 

*  See  Isaiah  xlvi.  10,  and  Pan.  iv.  35. 
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which,  in  the  course  oX  Eternity,  might  be  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
verse, might  easily  exceed  all  finite  .estimation.  But  to  every  one 
of  these  Beings  He  is  able  to  say,  and  actually  says,  as  he  said,  in 
ancient  times,  to  the  resdess  ocean,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come^  hut 
no  further. 

In  the  same  manner  he  is  infinitely  able,  also,  to  furnish  all 
bemgSj  animated  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational,  zoith  that 
energy^  hy  which  they  operate  to  the  unceasing  promotion  of  the  infi- 
nitt  good,  which  he  has  begun  to  accomplish*  The  Kingdom  ot 
God  is  a  kingdom  of  means.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  benignity 
he  has  chosen  to  adorn  his  Intelligent  creatures  .with  such  faculties, 
as  enable  them  to  become  suboroinate  agents  in  the  great  system, 
to  coincide  voluntarily  with  him  in  the  furtherance  of  his  perfect 
designs ;  and  thus  to  sustam  the  character  of  moral  excellence, 
and  Decome  lovely  in  his  sight.  Even  the  inanimate  world,  as  a 
passive  ins^trument  in  his  hands,  and  theirs,  of  promoting  the  same 
designs,  claims,  in  this  manner,  a  species  of  infericn',  but  real,  im- 
portance, and  shows  forth  the  praise  of  its  divine  Author.  But' all 
the  powers  and  faculties,  by  which  his  creatures  perform  the  re- 
spective parts  allotted  to  them,  are  continued,  as  w^ll  as  given, 
by  his  Omnipotence,  which  in  this  manner  is  every  where  glorified; 
and  is  every  where  the  Rock,  on  which  is  founded  the  great  build- 
ing of  the  tJniverse. 

As  God,  by  his  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  is  possessed  of 
a  complete  su^ciency  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  pleasure, 
and  thus  rendered  aosolutely  Independent ;  it  is  evident,  that  he 
must  be  infinitely  removed  fi-om  all /ear,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fi-om 
^Wfavouriteism,  on  the  other.  From  the  former  of  these  conside- 
rations it  is  certain,  that  he  cannot  in  any  degree  be  deterred  fix)m 
the  performance  of  any  thing,  which  is  n^ht  and  eood;  and 
fix)m  the  other,  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  allured  to  the  pnxluc- 
tion  of  any  thine  which  is  wrong,  or  injurious  to  his  creatures.  To 
him,  who  is  raised  above  all  actual  and  possible  want,  who  can 
do  what  he  pleases,  and  has,  therefore,  every  thing  in  his  posses- 
sion, unchangeably  and  eternally,  there  can  be  no  private,  partial 
interest;  no  conceivable  prejudice;  no  bias,  no  undue  regard,, 
towards  any  being.  His  views,  and  his  conduct,  alike,  must  be 
impartial ;  public ;  founded  on  ^e  real  state  of  things ;  and  direct- 
ed towards  all  beings  according  to  their  proper  character  and  real 
desert.  His  creatures  can  plamly  present  no  motive  to  Him  to 
depart  from  that  course  of  conduct,  which  in  His  view  is  wise  and 
good.  Here,  then,  in  the  character,  and  circumstances,  of  the 
Deity,  an  immoveable  foundation  is  laid  for  universal,  perfect,  and 
glorious  RectUude* 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  also,  is  derived  that  amful  cha^ 
racier,  regarded  by  sinful  beings  with  supreme  dread,  and  by  vir- 
tuous ones  with  supreme  reverence.  Intelligent  beings  are  govern- 
ed only  by  motives.      In  this  attribute,  especially  as  inseparably 
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connected  with  Omniscience,  all  such  beings  find  most  solemn  and 
cogent  motives  to  ftar  that  glorious  and  Ytarfvl  namcj  Jehovah 
their  Goo ;  to  be  terrified  at  Uie  thought  of  sinning  against  turn ;  to 
tremble  at  the  efiects  of  his  anger ;  and  to  abstam  &om  rebellion 
against  his  government.  Here  the  Righteous  find  the  stsongest  mo- 
tives to  resist  temptation ;  and  the  wicked,  to  return  to  their  duty. 
A  powerless  God,  however  lovely  and  excellent,  could  neither  de- 
fend his  own  honour,  nor  protect  his  creatures,  however  dutiful, 
from  injustice  and  ruin.  To  a  Ruler  of  free  agents,  therefore. 
Power  IS  indispensable  for  the  support  of  his  own  dignity,  and  the 
safety  and  peace  of  his  subjects.  To  the  Ruler  of  au  free  agents, 
Omnipotence  is  indispensable  for  the  perfect  establishment  of  his 
infinite  fflory,  and  the  obedience  and  consequent  happiness  of  his 
immensi  an^  eternal  Kingdom.  ^ 

3dly*  Haw  terrible  an  enemy  te  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners 
is  an  Omnipotent  God! 

I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  will  cause  them  that  love  me  to  tn* 
herit  siAstance  ;  /  zoill  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies^  and  re* 
ward  them  that  hate  me ;  is  language,  completely  descriptive  of 
the  designs  and  dispensations  of  Jehovah,  towsirds  his  rational 
creatures.  This  is  tne  only  exhibition  of  the  divine  government  in 
the  Scriptures :  it  is  the  only  view,  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
formed  of  that  government  by  Reason.  No  man  can,  for  a  moment, 
seriously  believe,  that  God  can  love,  and  reward,  those  who  hate 
him ;  or  hate,  and  punish,  those  who  love  him.  Such  conduct  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  being ;  and 
cannot,  merefore,  be  attributed  to  the  Author  of  all  intelligence* 

Let  me  now  bring  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  audience.  Let  me  ask,  and  let  each  individual  solemnly 
answer  in  his  own  mind,  ^'  Do  you  love  God  ?  Do  you  desire  to 

C lease  him  ?  Do  you  cheerfully  obey  his  commandments  ?  Do  you 
umbly  and  faithniUy  walk  in  his  ordinances  ?  Or  do  you,  with  the 
wicked  of  old,  and  of  all  succeeding  ages,  say  unto  God,  Depart 
from  i»,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways?  What  is  the 
Almighty  J  that  we  should  serve  him}  and  what  profit  should  we  have 
xf  we  pray  unJto  him? 

Call  to  mind,  I  beseech  you,  how  many  denunciations  of  future 
vengeance  against  impenitent  sinners  are  uttered  in  his  Word.  Re- 
member, that  all  these  were  uttered  by  Him,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  punishment  which 
it  demands ;  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
designs,  and  with  an  immoveable  purpose  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. How  certain  is  it,  then,  that  they  will  be  exactly  executed ; 
and  that  the  impious  and  the  profligate,  impenitent  and  the  unbe- 
lieying,  will  drink  the  drees  of  divine  indignation!  Consider  in 
how  many  forms  of  alarm  tnese  threatenin^s  are  delivered ;  what 
woes  they  contain ;  and  what,  that  19  temble,  they  do  not  con- 
tain !    "mth  these  affecting  things  in  yiew,  remember  that  He,  who 
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has  denounced  these  woes,  He,  who  will  execute  these  denuncia* 
tions,  is  the  Ahnighty  God.  How  fearfully  able  is  such  a  God  to 
inflict  every  punisnment,  and  to  execute  every  threatening!  What 
amazing  sources  of  suffering  are  within  the  limits  of  his  Onmi- 
science  and  Onmipotence !  How  easily  can  he  make  every  pore, 
faculty,  and  thought,  the  channel,  and  the  seat,  of  inexpressible 
anguish! 

Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  utteriv  unable  all  other  beings  are  to 
deliver  out  of  his  hand.  Who  on  Earth,  or  in  Heaven,  liaa  an  arm 
like  Gody  or  can  tkunder  with  a  voice  like  Him  ?  His  hand  can  reach, 
as  EQs  eye  can  pierce,  '^  beyond  all  Umit."  No  caverns,  no  soli- 
tudes, no  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  can  hide  from  Him  the 
miserable  oojects  of  his  wrath.  Should  they  ascend  up  into  Hea- 
ven /  He  is  there*  Should  they  make  their  bed  in  hell ;  behold, 
he  is  there.  Should  they  take  the  voings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  would  his  hand  lead 
them^  and  his  right  hand  would  hold  them*  Should  they  savj 
Surely  the  darkness  will  cover  us :  even  the  night  would  be  light 
about  them* 

LfCt  these  most  affecting  things  sink  deep  into  your  hearts.  Re- 
member, that  you  were  made,  and  are  preserved  m  life,  health,  and 
comfort,  in  probation  and  hope,  by  tne  Almighty  power  of  God ; 
and  that  on  him  you  depend  for  every  blessing  present  and  future, 
for  safety  from  every  evil,  and  for  final  dehverance  from  every 
danger.  On  his  pleasure  alone  is  your  being  suspended,  and  your 
we&re.  Of  what  importance,  then,  is  it  to  every  one  of  you,  that 
he  should  love  you,  and  be  pleased  with  you ;  and,  of  course,  that 
you  should  love  Him,  and  mithfiilly  labour  to  please  him  ?  Have 
you  ever  brought  this  subject  home  to  your  hearts,  and  pondered 
it  with  that  solemnity,  which  its  importance  requires?  Has  the 
amazing  interest,  which  you  have  in  obtaining  the- favour  of  God, 
been  realized  by  you  ?  Is  it  now  a  part  of  your  plans  for  future  life, 
to  begin  the  great  work  of  attaimng  his  approbation  at  some  ap- 
l^oadbing  penod?  Is  this  period  fixed  and  Juiown  ?  Are  the  terms 
on  which  tnis  immense  possession  may  be  gained,  considered  and 
adopted,  by  you?  Have  you  remembered,  that  Christ  is  the 
only  true  and  living  way  to  acceptance,  with  God ;  and  through 
&ith  in  his  blood,  alone,  is  found  the  justification  of  life  ?  Have  you 
remembered  that  he  has  said,  7b-aay,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voiccj 
harden  not  your  hearts  ? 

\  Are  you,  on  the  other  hand,  {Spared  to  encounter  the  exertions 
of  that  power,  which  formed  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  when  em- 
ployed to  inflict  on  you  the  terrible  evils,  threatened  to  all  those 
who  displease  hun  ?  Have  you  devised,  or  can  you  devise,  any 
means  of  escape,  or  safety,  in  the  day  of  visitation ;  any  means,  to 
which  you  dare  trust  your  souls,  and  with  which  you  dare  launch 
mto  eternity  ?  He  has  told  you  of  one  way,  in  which  safety  may 
certainly  be  found,  and  whicn  leads  directly  to  Heaven.     Do  you 
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know  any  other,  which  terminates  in  that  happy  place,  and  will 

conduct  you  to  everlasting  joy  ? 

'    4thly.  H(m  useftd  a  Friend  must  such  a  God  be  to  the  Righteous. 

That  God  is  a  faithful  and  steadfast  friend  to  the  righteous,  can- 
not be  questioned ;  because  they  love,  and  labour,  to  please  him, 
and  must  therefore  be  loved  of  him ;  and  because  they  are  the 
friends  and  followers  of  his  Son.  Accordingly,  he  has  disclosed  in 
his  Word  designs  of  mercy  and  eoodness  to  them,  so  ereat,  as  al- 
most to  tran^end  belief,  and  to  leave  the  mind  rather  lost  in  asto- 
nishment than  filled  with  expectation.  He,  who  regards  his  own 
character  with  the  candour,  and  humility,  of  the  Gospel ;  who  con- 
siders how  greatly  and  how  often  he  has  sinned,  how  guilty  his  life 
must  appear  before  God,  and  how  utterly  unworthy  he  is  of  tht 
least  of  all  his  mercies:  cannot  but  exclaim,  when  he  casts  his  eye 
over  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  Who  am  /,  O  Lord  God^  that  thou 
hast  brought  me  hitherto  P  For  thy  word^s  sake,  and  according  to 
thine  own  hearty  hast  thou  spoken  all  these  great  things  to  make  thy 
servant  know  them*  Let  thy  name  be  magnified  for  ever :  for  nowj 
O  Lord  God^  thou  art  God;  and  thy  words  be  true  ;  and  thou  hast 
promised  this  goodness  unto  thy  servant}  and  with  thy  blessing  let 
me  be  blessed  for  ever,* 

In  the  Covenant  of  grace  there  are  contained  treasures  of  good, 
to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned.  On  this  subject  the  Apostle 
Pavly  in  comments  of  unrivalled  sublimity,  has  expressed  the  most 
accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and  astonishing,  sentiments, 
which  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptures.  All  things^  saith  he  to 
Christians,  are  yours  ;  Whether  Patd^  or  Apollos^  or  Cephas^  or  the 
worldj  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to  come  ;  all  art 
yours.  And  again,  lam  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  thirds 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  its  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  And  again.  We  know,  that  all  things  dot  labour  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.  From  these  declarations  we  learn, 
that  all  things  are  the  property,  and  the  destined  possession,  of 
the  righteous ;  that  no  being,  or  event,  shall  preclude  them  fit>m 
the  enjoyment  of  this  mighty  inheritance ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  being  and  every  event  is  employed,  with  one  vast  and 
united  effort,  to  place  this  Doundless  good  in  their  hands.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  really  needed  by  them ;  whatever  is  really  good 
for  them,  in  the  present  life ;  whatever  can  render  their  future  im- 
mortality blessed  and  glorious,  God  has  covenanted  to  bestow  on 
them  thi'ough  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

When  he,  who  can  truly  say  to  Corruption, "  Thm  art  my  father,*^ 
and  to  the  Worm,  "  TTipu  art  my  mother,  and  my  sister,'^^  turns  his 
eye  to  these  wonderful  promises,  and  to  the  immense  assemblage 
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of  blessings,  which  they  convey ;  he  is  naturally  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, and  prepared  to  oelieve  them,  only  in  a  loose  and  general 
manner,  ocarcely  can  he  persuade  himself,  that  they  are  hot  the 
language  of  bold  and  sublime  exaggerations,  of  ardent  and  daring 
hyperbole,  rather  than  sober  communications  of  simple  truth. 
Were  the  rewards  promised,  the  result  of  his  own  obedience ;  well 
might  he  doubt.  But,  when  he  remembers,  that  God  has  not  sparea 
his  awn  iSon,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all^  he  cannot,  if  he  would 
act  rationally,  fail  to  unite  with  the  Apostle  in  exclaiming,  Horn 
shall  he  not  with  him^  also,  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  The  benevo- 
lence, necessary  to  the  origination,  and  the  communication  of 
these  blessings,  is  in  this  event  proved  beyond  a  (question* 

In  the  Omniscience  of  God  we  are  presented  with  ample  ability 
to  contrive,  and  in  his  Omnipotence  with  ample  ability  to  accom- 
plish, eveiT  part  of  diis  amazing  sum  of  good.  To  Him,  who 
willed  the  Universe  into  being,  it  is  equally  easy  to  create  great 
enjoyments,  as  Uttle ;  many,  as  few  \  endless,  as  momentary.  The 
vast  system  of  Good,  which  he  has  promised,  he  can  call  into  ex- 
istence in  a  moment,  with  the  same  ease,  with  which  he  can  create 
an  insect  or  an  atom.  Whatever  he  ^ives,  his  store  cannot  be  les- 
sened :  nor  can  a  preceding  commumcation  of  good  be,  with  Him, 
a  reason  for  refusing,  or  neglecting,  to  communicate  again.  Im- 
measurably bountiful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  giving :  immea- 
surably powerful,  he  can  never  be  weary  of  providing. 

From  the  Omnipotence  of  God  every  righteous  man  may,  then, 
confidendy  expect  a  final  deUverance  from  all  his  enemies,  sorrows* 
and  sins;  firom  death,  and  the  erave;  fh)m  future  pollution,  and 
eternal  wo.  He  may  be  certainly  assured,  that  the  same  glorious 
and  everlasting  Friend  will  communicate  to  him,  and  to  his  fellow- 
christians,  immortal  life ;  will  enlarge  their  minds  with  increasing 
knowledge ;  will  improve  them  with  ever-growing  virtue ;  and  wiU 
supply  them  with  endlessly  advancing  happiness. 

oChly*  ffocD  greal  and  glorious  does  God  appear j  as  invested  with 
jUmighhf  piwer  ! 

Great  is  the  Lord,  says  the  Psalmist,  and  greatly  to  he  praised. 
One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare 
thy  mighty  acts.  All  thy  works  praise  thee,  O  Lord  ;  and  thy  saints 
shaU  bless  thee.  Th^  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and 
talk  of  thy  ptmer.  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
Ay  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations.  Canst  thou,  says 
Zophar,  by  searchimfind  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  peffeciifmP  it  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hellj  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  logger 
than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  Sea.  Who  hath  measured  the 
waters,  says  Isaiah,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand^  and  meted  out  Aea- 
ven  with  the  span;  onJ  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure;  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales^  and  the  hills  m  a 
balance? 
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The  Being,  who  made,  upholds,  and  governs,  the  Universe,  dis- 
closes in  these  acts  his  own  proper  character ;  a  character  infi- 
nitely greater  and  more  glorious  than  the  highest  creature  can  sus- 
tain, or  comprehend.  All  beings  are  before  him  as  nothingy  and 
justly  accounted  vnto  him  less  than  nothings  and  vanity. 

We  were  not,  mdeed,  present  at  the  birth  of  this  wonderful 
Work.  We  did  not  behold  the  boundless  midnight  enlightened 
with  suns,  or  the  desolate  wilds  of  immensity  filled  with  worlds  and 
their  inhabitants.  We  did  not  hear  the  morning  Stars  sing  together ^ 
and  the  Sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.  But  in  the  history  of  the  Crea- 
tion, dictated  by  the  voice  of  God,  we  are  presented  with  such 
sublime  views  oi  this  amazing  subject,  as  stretch  our  imadnations 
to  the  utmost,  and  fill  our  understanding  with  astonishing  iaeas.  In 
the  same  work,  as  it  is  daily  seen  by  our  eyes,  we  discern  wonders 
surpassing  namber  and  measure,  and  eloriously  illustrating  the 
Power  bv  which  all  are  accompUshed.  In  the  history  of  past 
events,  aiso ;  in  the  Deluge ;  the  Destruction  of  Sodomy  the  Won- 
ders of  Egypt y  of  Sinai,  and  of  Canaan;  in  the  miracles  of  the 
Prophets  oi  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles ;  are  such  manifestations 
of  Almighty  power,  as  cannot  fail  to  astonish  every  mind,  and  fill 
every  heart  with  the  most  awfiil  apprehensions  of  its  Maker. 

In  the  daily  providence  of  God,  we  are  also  witnesses  of  the 
amazing  effects  of  his  Omnipotence.  In  the  risine  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  we  behold  a  hand, 
whose  exertions  disclaim  all  limit.  We  hear  him,  also,  thundering 
marvellously  zoith  his  voice ;  we  see  him  sending  forth  ligliinines 
with  rainy  making  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  die  mountains  to  fall, 
pouring  out  rivers  of  fire  fit)m  the  volcano,  and  whelming  cities 
and  countries  in  a  general  conflagration. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  what  pleasing  and  glorious  proofs  of  the  same 

power  are  exhibited  in  its  softer  and  gentler,  its  fess  awful,  but  not 

less  solemn  exertions  through  the  circuit  of  the  seasons :  in  the 

sprine,  particularly;  when  God  appears  as  the  light  of  the  mom" 

ing  zohen  the  sun  ariseth^  even  of  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  and  as 

the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  after  rain  tpon  the  tender  herb  of  the 

field.    Then,  with  a  hand  eminently  attractive  and  wonderfnl,  he 

difiuses  life,  and  warmth,  and  beauty,  and  dory,  over  the  face  of 

the  world ;  and  from  the  death  of  winter.  Bids  all  things  awake 

with  a  general  and  delightful  resurrection.    The  successive  seasons 

are  replete  with  successive  wonders,  wrought  by  the  same  almighty 

hand.    Day  unto  day,  indeed^  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 

skoweth  knowledge^  concemmg  this  great  subject.    He  who  wt^ 

not  mark  these  astonishing  (£sclosures,  made  in  heaven  and  in 

earth,  in  ten  thousand  and  ten  million  forms,  must  be  a  brute ;  and 

he,  who,  surveymg  them,  does  not  refund  God  as  infinitely  wonr 

detfid  in  counsel^  and  excellent  m  working,  has  indeed  eyes,  bui  h4 

tees  not;  ears,  but  he  cannot  hear;  and  a  heart,  but  he  cannot  un^ 

dersUmJL    Every  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  must  admire  and 
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adore  Him,  who  doeth,  all  these  things;  must  rejoice  with  humble 
gratitude,  and  divine  joy,  in  all  the  stupendous  displays  of  his 
goodness ;  must  tremble  at  the  terrible  things ^  which  he  doeth  in 
righteousness^  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth;  and 
must,  on  every  occasion,  be  ready  to  exclaim :  Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  Lord :  glorious  in  holiness^  fearful  in  praises,  doing  won- 
ders? 


SERMON  Till. 

BXNXVOI«KNCE  OF  GOD  PROVED  FROM  THE  WORi^S  OF  CREATIOH 

AND  PROVIDENCE* 


1  JoBV  iy.  8. — Fw  Cfod  it  love, 

Maying  considered  the  existence^  and  the  natural  attributes^  of 
Gody  at  some  lengthy  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  of 
theological  inquiiy ;  viz.  his  moral  attributes.  In  the  order,  best 
suited  to  the  method  of  discussion,  which  I  have  prefeired,  that, 
which  first  offers  itself  for  examination,  is  his  Benevolence* 

This  perfection  is  ascribed  to  God  in  the  text,  in  a  smgular  man- 
ner. It  is  not  asserted,  that  God  is  benevolent j  but  that  he  is  Benevo- 
lence ;  or  that  Benevolence  is  the  essence,  the  sum,  of  his  being  and 
character.  The  force,  and  beauty,  of  this  assertion,  will  be  felt  by 
every  one,  who  attends  to  it,  without  any  remarks  from  me. 

That  A^ain}  signifies  the  kind  of  Love,  which  in  English  is  called 
Benevolence,  wiUnot,  I  presume,  be  questioned.  If  any  one  is  at 
a  loss  concerning  this  fact ;  he  may  be  satisfied  by  reading  St. 
PauPs  extensive  definition  of  this  word,  contained  in  the  13th  cnap- 
ter  of  the  first  Episde  to  the  Corinthians. 

In.canvassine  this  important  subject,  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the 

I.  place,  by  Reason;  and 

IL  by  Revelation. 

L  I  propose  to  inquire  in  what  manner  it  is  exhibited  to  us  by  Rta^ 
son. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  several  argtanents,  furnished  by  Reason^  in  proof  of 
the  Benevolence  of  God;  and 

2dly.  Answer  theprincipal  Objections  to  this  Doctrine* 

The  importance  of  the  question,  Whether  God  is  a  Benevolent 
Being,  is  no  lesd  than  infinite.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  seri- 
ously afiects  it,  must  be  of  high  moment  to  every  Intelligent  crea- 
ture. The  decisions  of  Reason  on  this  subject,  undoubtedly  afiect 
the  question  in  a  serious  manner ;  and  are  of  course  very  interest- 
ing to  us.  Although  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  many  of  my 
feUow-men,  respectable  for  their  understanding  and  worth,  that  the 
Benevolence  of  God  is  not  capable  of  beine  completely  proved,  or 
that  it  is  not  in  fact  completely  proved,  by  3ie  Scriptures,  indepen- 
dently of  all  other  sources  of  argument ;  yet  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing, that,  if  the  proof  furnished  by  Reason  be  satisfactory  also, 
and  can  be  fairly  exhibited  as  satisfactory,  the  minds  of  many  meni 
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at  least,  will  rest  on  this  subject  with  a  conviction  more  unmingled, 
a  confidence  less  exposed  to  danger  and  disturbance.  To  com- 
pass this  object,  if  it  can  be  compassed,  will,  then,  be  very  desi- 
rable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  question,  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  the  evidence,  which  Reason  gives  conc^rh- 
ing  this  doctrine,  has  lone  been,  and  is  still,  disputed.  It  is  well 
known  to  many  of  this  audience,  that  Divines  ana  other  Christians, 
as  well  as  other  men,  differ  in  their  opinions  about  it ;  and  that  the 
proo&  of  the  divine  benevolence  from  Reason  are  regarded  by 
many  persons  of  reputation  as  insufficient.  I  have  myself  eriter- 
tained,  heretofore,  opinions  on  this  subject,  different  from  those, 
which  I  now  entertain.  As  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  satisfied  my  own  wishes ;  I  shall  now  consider  it  with 
more  particularity,  than  might  otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  Self'existencej  Eternity^  Immviahility^  Omnipresence^  Omnis' 
cienccj  and  Omnipotence^  of  God  have,  I  flatter  myself,  been  clearly 
proved  by  arguments,  derived  fix)m  Reason.  From  these  attributes 
It  has,  I  trust,  been  unanswerably  evinced,  that  Ood  is  absolutely 
independent^  that  all  things,  which  can  be  done,  or  enjoyed,  are  in 
his  power  and  possession ;  and  that  he  can  neither  need,  nor  re- 
ceive any  thing.    From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  in  the 

1st.  place,  That  God  can  have  no  possible  motive  to  be  malevolent* 

It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  nature  of  things  can  furnish  any 
such  motive.    That  to  be  malevolent  is  a  more  desirable  character 
or  state  of  being,  than  to  be  benevolent,  cannot  be  asserted,  nor  be- 
lieved. Nor  can  any  motive  to  this  character  be  presented  to  God 
/ram  zoithotU  himself j  or  from  other  beings.    As  all  other  beings, 
together  with  everv  thing  pertaining  to  them,  are,  and  cannot  but 
be,  just  what  he  pleases ;  it  is  certam,  that  he  can  gain  nothing  to 
himself  bv  the  exercise  of  malevolence.    Finite  beings  may  dis* 
cem  gooa  in  the  hands  of  others,  which  th^y  may  covet,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  hindered  from  possessing,  unless  by  the  indulgence 
of  fraud,  injustice,  or  unkindness ;  or  oy  attacking,  and  injuring, 
such,  as  prevent  from  gaining  the  beloved  object.  Those  who  pos- 
sess it,  they  may  envy,  or  hate.    Those,  woo  hinder  them  from 
gaining  it,  they  may  regard  with  resentment  or  anger ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  these  malignant  passions,  may  be  induced  to  dis- 
turb their  rights,  and  invade  their  happiness.    But  it  is  plains  that 
these  considerations  can  have  no  more  application  to  God,  than  the 
cux^umstances,  which  dve  them  birth.    Ail  good  is  actually  in  his 
possession :  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  him  to  desire.    All 
oeings  and  events  are  exactly  such,  as  hechooses  either  to  produce, 
or  to  permit ;  and  such  as  he  chose,  antecedently  to  their  existence* 
He  can,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  malign.    As  he  gave 
all,  which  is  possessed  by  other  beings ;  he  can  evidently  neither 
gain,  nor  receive  any  thing.    If  he  be  malevolent,  then,  he  must 
sustain  this  character  without  a  motive. 
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3dly.  Jin  Onumcient  Bting  cannot  hui  see,  that  it  ia  more  glorunu 
to  himself  J  and  more  benejicial  to  his  creatures,  to  stistain,  and  to  ex- 
hibit, a  benevolent  character,  than  its  contrartj :  or,  in  other  words, 
in  every  respect  more  desirable* 

The  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatures  involve 
every  thing,  that  is  desirable.  That  this  character,  in  its  existence 
and  exercise,  is  on  both  these  accounts  more  desirable  than  its  con- 
trary, cannot  be  questioned.  We,  narrow  as  our  faculties  are,  per- 
fectly know  this  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  desirable.  That 
this  truth  must  be  seen  by  an  Omniscient  Being,  in  a  manner  bfi- 
nitely  superior  to  that,  in  which  we  see  it,  hardly  needs  to  be  as- 
serted. 

The  desirableness  of  this  conduct,  arising  from  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  good  of  his  creatiu^es,  seems  to  present,  when  we 
consider  it  as  extending  through  Eternity,  an  infinite  motive  to  the 
Creator,  to  cherish  a  benevolent  character,  and  to  manifest  it  in  all 
his  conduct.  To  the  power  of  this  motive  there  is  at  the  same  time, 
no  motive  opposed.  On  the  contrary,  we  know,  and  the  Creator, 
in  a  manner  infinitely  Inore  perfect,  knows,  that  the  existence  and 
exercise  of  a  malevolent  character  would  be  infinitely  dishonour- 
able to  himself,  and  in  the  progress  of  Eternity  infinitely  injurious 
to  his  creatures.  Each  of  these  considerations  presents  to  the  Crea- 
tor an  infinite  motive  to  exercise  Benevolence  on  the  one  hc^nd,  and 
not  to  exercise  malevolence  on  the  other.  If,  then,  he  has  in  fac* 
exercised  malevolence ;  he  has  done  it  without  any  motive,  and 
against  the  influence  of  both  these :  each  of  them  of  infinite  im- 
portance. 

Thus  it  is  I  think  clearly  certain,  that  God  cannot  be  induced  to 
exercise  a  malevolent  spirit,  because  malevolence  is  in  itself  a  de- 
sirable character ;  nor  because  the  nature  of  things  offers  any  en- 
joyment, which,  upon  the  whole,  is  good,  to  the  indulgence  of  this 
disposition ;  nor  because  He  does  not  perfectly  know  these  truths. 
If  ne  is  malevolent,  then,  he  is  so  from  an  original,  inherent  pro- 
pensity in  his  own  nature ;  a  propensity,  uninfluenced  by  truth,  and 
immoveable  by  motives. 

How  far  such  a  character  can  be  rationally  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sible in  a  being,  who  has  all  things  in  his  power,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. The  observations,  already  made^  clearly  prove,  that  such 
a  being  must  discern  with  absolute  certainty  the  infinite  disadvan- 
tage 01  indulging  this  spirit.  The  difference  between  rejoicing  in 
all  his  works,  as  means  of  glory  to  himself,  with  a  consciousness, 
that  he  has  formed  and  conducted  them  to  this  exalted  end,  and 
feeling  the  gloomy,  dreadfiil  pain  of  boundless  malice,  is  in  itself 
obviously  boundless.  If,  then,  God  has  not  chosen  this  enjoyment; 
he  has  failed  to  choose  it,  with  a  clear  discernment,  that  it  was  in 
his  power,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  disposition,  which  would 
not  yield  to  conviction,  nor  to  motives,  infinite  in  their  magnitude. 
That  he  has  not  exercised  this  disposition  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show;  and  for  this  purpose  observe, 
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3dly.  The  only  conduct^  which  a  Creator  can  receive  with  pleasure 
from  his  creatures^  must  plainly  be  attachment^  reverence^  and  the 
voluntary  obedience  which  they  produce. 

Whether  the  Creator  be  benevolent,  or  malevolent;  it  is  impos- 
sible, that  he  should  not  choose  to  be  loved,  reverenced,  and 
obeyed.  But  the  real  Creator  has  so  formed  his  works,  and  so 
constituted  his  Providence,  that  the  minds  of  men,  iiresistibkjr,  and 
of  absolute  necessity,  esteem  a  benevolent  being  more  than  one  of 
the  opposite  character.  I  do  not  mean,  here,  that  this  is  the  dictate 
of  the  heart ;  but  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  unavoidable  dictate  of  the 
intellect ;  of  the  conscience  and  understanding.  The  intellect  is 
so  formed  by  the  Creator,  HbaX  it  is  impossible  tor  it  to  think  other- 
wise. Any  person,  who  will  make  the  attempt,  will  find  it  beyond 
his  power  to  approve  of  malevolence  at  all.  If,  therefore,  the 
Creator  be  malevolent,  he  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures 
in  this  world,  that  they  cannot  possibly  esteem  his  character.  In 
other  words,  he  has  made  them  incapable,  by  a  natural  necessity, 
of  rendering  to  him  that  regard,  which  in  itself,  or  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  the  only  possible  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  Intellieent 
creatures,  which  a  Creator  can  have  proposed,  when  he  gave  tnem 
existence. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  Benevolence  is  estimable  in  thetiature 
of  things  ;  ihat  to  se,e  its  nature  is  the  same  thing  as  to  esteem  it ;  and 
that,  therefore^  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  avoid  experiencing  this 
esteem :  I  answer.  Should  it  be  granted,  as  I  think  it  must,  that  all 
this  is  true,  still  an  Omnipotent  Creator  might,  for  ought  that  appears, 
have  formed  Intelligent  creatures  with  such  optics,  with  powers  of 
understanding  so  directed,  that  they  might  have  seen  his  charapter 
in  an  estimable  light^  Hypochondriacal  and  insane  minds  are  direct 
proofs,  that  minds  can  exist,  with  directly  opposite  views  to  those, 
which  Intelligent  creatures  in  this  world  usually  experience.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence,  that  an  Omnipotent  being  could  not  so  form 
Intelligent  creatures,  as  to  vary  their  modes  of  perception  in  any 
manner,  and  to  any  extent,  which  pleased  him.  At  the  same  dme 
it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that,  as  we  are  wholly  passive  in  receiving 
ideas  and  impressions,  he  might,  with  entire  ease,  have  given  us 
just  ^uch  ideas  as  he  pleased,  by  presenting  to  us  only  those  ob- 

1'ects,  firom  which  they  would  be  derived.  In  this  manner  he  might 
lave  prevented  us  from  forming  any  conceptions  of  his  moral 
character;  and  led  us  only  to  a£nire  his  Omniscience  and  Omni- 
potence, in  the  stupendous  works,  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This,  it  is  believed,  involves  no  contradiction ;  and  every 
thing,  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  such  a  Being  can 
conlessecSy  perform. 

Should  the  scheme,  which  I  have  here  suggested,  not  be  admit- 
ted ;  I  answer  again :  There  was  no  necessity,  that  he  should  cre- 
ate Intellieent  beings  at  all;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  motiire, 
which  could  induce  an  infinite  Being  to  form  Intelligent  creatures,. 
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who,  from  their  nature  and  their  circumstances,  could  not  possibly 
esteem,  but  from  absolute  necessity  must  disesteem,  him. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  are  so  formed,  as  irresistibly  to  hate 
and  despise  Malevolence*  This  ^conduct,  on  their  part,  is  the  un- 
vaiying  dictate  of  mere  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary:  the  unavoidable  result  of  that 
state  of  things,  whicn  he  himself  has  formed ;  is  his  own  immediate 
work ;  and^  so  fer  as  we  know,  the  only  work,  of  an  Intelligent 
nature j  which  he  has  produced :  being  found  in  all  men^  and  there- 
fore justly  presumable  of  all  other  intelligent  creatures.  It  is, 
hence,  unavoidably  concluded  to  be  a  direct,  and  genuine,  expres- 
sion of  his  choice.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  be  a  male- 
volent being;  he  has  thus  necessitated,  beyond  a  possibility  of  its 
beine  otherwise,  his  Intelligent  creatures  to  hate  and  despise  that, 
whicn  he  supremely  loves  and  approves ;  viz.  his  own  moral  cha- 
/racter^  and  to  esteem  and  love  that,  which  he  supremely  hates  and 
despises ;  viz.  the  moral  character,  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
his  own.  This  he  has  further  necessitated  them  to  do,  ^th  the 
entire,  and  irresistible,  approbation  of  their  own  understanding  and 
conscience;  and,  therefore,  without  any  possibility  of  a  future  cod- 
victioQ,  on  their  part,  that  this  conduct  is  wrong  in  them,  or  that 
they  are,  on  this  account,  guilty,  blameworthy,  and  jusdy  punish- 
able. On  the  contrary,  they  are  furnished  with  complete  convic- 
tion, that  this  ^conduct  is  rieht,  praiseworthy,  and  rewardable ;  a 
conviction,  which  can  never  be  removed,  nor  weakened;  and  which 
will  attend  them  through  every  period  of  their  future  being.  Thus 
he  has,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
manner  most  perfectly  unaccountable,  formed  Intelligent  beings  so, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  only  end,  which  be  could  propose  in 
their  creation,  from  ever  being  accomplished. 

4thly.  T%e  Creator  has  placed  marmnd  either  in  a  state  oftrud^ 
or  a  state  of  reward:  hvi  our  present  state  is^  on  neither  of  these 
suppositions^  compatible  with  the  doctrine^  that  He  is  malevolent. 

I  say,  that  mankind  are  placed  either  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  a 
state  of  reward ;  because  rational  creatures  can  exist  in  no  possible 
situation,  except  one  of  these  two.  If,  then,  we  are  placed  in  a 
state  oj  rewara}  we  are  beyond  measure  more  happy,  and  less 
miserable,  than  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  malevolence  in 
the  Creator.  No  man  can  say,  or  believe,  that  the  present  state 
of  the  human  race  is  so  unhappy,  as  to  satisfy  the  desires  or  ac- 
complish the  purposes,  of  infinite  malevolence. 

If  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial}  our  circumstances  are  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  designs  of  a  malevolent  disposer.  All  our  op- 
position to  his  character  and  designs  is  necessarily  and  perfectly 
approved  by  om*  own  consciences ;  and  all  our  approbation  and 
love  towaras  the  opposite  characteristics  is  equally  approved  by 
die  same  umpire.  In  the  mean  time,  our  approbation,  or  adoption, 
of  malevolenac,  or  ot^Asestetm,  and  rejection,  of  benevolence,  is 
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in  the  same  necessary  and  perfect  manner  condemned  by  our  con- 
sciences. But  these  are  tae  only  kinds  <^  conduct,  in  which  we 
can  possibly  be  guilty  of  revolt,  or  disobedience,  to  a  malevolent 
Creator.  For  these  .only  can  we,  then,  be  tried  and  condemned 
by  him.  Should  we,  accordingly,  be  condemned  and  pynished,  we 
shall  still  necessarily,  certainly,  and  for  ever  discern,  beyond  a 
4oubt,  that  in  all  that,  for  which  we  are  punished,  we  acted  with 
entire  rectitude*  Of  course,  whatever  punishment  we  receive,  we 
shall  still  be  supported  by  the  entire  approbation  of  our  own  minds ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  be  far  removed  from  that  finished  misery, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  destined  by  infinite  malevolence  for  the 
punishment  of  its  enemies.  We  should  know,  that  our  conduct  was 
right,  and  excellent ;  should  dwell  upon  it  with  entire  satisfaction 
and  should  feel  no  small  support,  no  contemptible  alleviation  of 
our  sufferings,  in  the  conviction,  that  our  punishment  was  unmerit- 
ed, and  unjust;  and  that  the  evil,  for  which  we  suffered,  existed, 
not  in  ourselves,  but  in  our  iniquitous  sovereign. 

If  it  can  be  supposed,  that  such  a  Being  could  confer  rewards 
on  any  of  his  creatures;  it  is  evident,  that  he  must  confer  them  on 
such,  as  resembled  him  in  their  disposition,  and  approved  of  his 
morad  character ;  and  for  this  very  resemblance  and  approbation. 
But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  happiness,  which  would  ' 
constitute  their  rewanl,  must  be  embittered  by  a  complete  convic- 
tion, that  the  conduct,  for  which  they  are  rewarded,  was  in  itself 
wrong,  vile,  and  despicable ;  that  they  themselves  were  vile  and 
despicable  in  loving  and  practising  it;  that  their  happiness  is 
wholly  unmerited ;  and  that  those,  who  are  punished  by  the  same 
being,  are  &r  more  excellent  than  themselves,  and  in  truth  are  the 
only  excellent  beings.  Of  course,  their  happiness  must  be  deeply 
embittered  by  a  miserable  sense  of  unworuuness ;  by  a  perpetual 
self-condemnation.  Such  must  be  the  manner,  in  wnich  this  sup- 
position exhibits  the  conduct  of  the  Creator  towards  his  enemies, 
on  the  one  hatd,  and  towards  his  friends,  on  the  other. 

All  these  considerations  are  enhanced,  by  the  great  fact,  that 
Ood  has  80  constittUed  the  world,  as  to  make  misery  the  only  legiti- 
mate and  natural  consequence  of  malevolence,  and  happiness  the  only 
natural  consequence  of  benevolence.  In  this  manner  has  he  irresis- 
tibly impressed  these  truths  on  the  minds  of  men ;  exhibited  them 
as  practical  certainties,  visible  in  all  their  practical  concerns ;  and 
thus  fixed  them  beyond  removal  in  the  minds  of  his  Rational  ci*ea- 
turea.  When  we  remember,  that  these  things  were  contrived,  and 
chosen,  by  an  Omniscient  being,  who,  of  course,  discerned  their 
real  nature  and  import,  before  he  chose  them ;  we  cannot  but  dis- 
cern, that  they  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  character  of  a  benevo- 
lent Creator,  out  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opposite  charac- 
ter. 

5thly.  The  goodness  of  God,  displayed  in  the  present  toorld,  is  a 
strong  argument^  that  he  is  a  ienevoleht  Being. 
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St.  Paul  observes,  that  God  lefi  not  himself  mithout  vntness  to 
the  Heathens,  in  that  lie  did  good^  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven^ 
and  fruitful  seasons^  filing  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness* 
In  this  passage  God  himself  declares,  that  his  goodness  to  man- 
kind, in  the  several  particulars  here  recited,  is  a  witness  to  them  . 
of  his  true  .character.  What  the  Scriptures  here  declare,  the  Rea- 
son of  man  has  in  every  age  approved.  All  nations  have  sup- 
posed God  to  be  a  good  Being ;  and,  whenever  they  have  employ- 
ed themselves  in  accounting  for  the  oridn  of  evil  by  attributing  ir 
to  the  agency  of  superior  beings,  they  nave,  in  no  case  within  my 
recollection,  attributed  it  to  the  Original,  or  Supreme,  God.  Him 
they  have  uniformly  believed  to  be  a  good,  or  benevolent.  Being. 

When  we  examme  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  we 
are  liable,  in  pursuing  this  argument,  to  a  considerable  de^ee  of 
perplexity,  arising  from  the  vast  multitude,  and  perpetu93  com- 
plication of  the  wings  to  be  examined.  To  prevent  this' per- 
plexity, into  which  men  fall  very  easily,  I  know  of  no  better  method, 
than  to  lay  hold  of  certain  prominent  and  distinguishing  features 
of  these  worksyfrom  which  we  may  derive  correct  general  apprehenr 
sions  of  their  nature^  withoiU  confounding  ourselves  by  dwelling  on 
particulars.  TTiis,  after  premismg,  that  in  every  part  of  such  an 
examination  we  must  carefully  separate  what  is  done  by  men,  from 
what  is  done  by  God,  I  shall  attempt  to  accomplish  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads. 

1st.  God  makes  mankind  the  subjects  of  extensive  enjoyment  in  the 
present  world* 

Our  health,  food,  and  raiment,  are  means  of  enjoyment  to  us 
daily,  throughout  our  hves.  Our  friends  and  connexions,  also, 
continually,  and  extensively,  contribute  to  om*  happiness.  The 
pleasantness  of  seasons ;  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens ;  the  various  kinds  of  agreeable  sounds,  ever  fluctua- 
ting on  our  ears ;  the  immensely  various  and  delightful  uses  of  lan- 
guage; the  interchanges  of  thought  and  affection;  the  peace  and 
safety,  afforded  by  the  institution  of  govemmerit ;  the  power  and 
agreeableness  of  motion  and  activity ;  the  benefit  and  comfort,  af- 
forded by  the  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  by  those  of  writing, 
printing,  and  nimibering ;  and  the  continual  gratification,  found  m 
employment;  are  all,  in  a  sense,  daily  and  hourly  sources  of  good 
to  man ;  all  furnished,  either  directly  or  indirecdy,  by  the  hand  of, 
God.  If  we  consider  these  things  with  any  attention,  we  shall  per- 
ceive, that  some  of  them  are  unceasing ;  and  that  others  of  them  are 
so  frequendy  repeated,  as  almost  tp  aeserve  the  same  appellation. 
We  shall  also  perceive,  that  they  are  blessings  of  high  importance 
to  our  well-being ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  character,  they 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  list,  which  we  form  of  our  blessings, 
and  to  be  numbered  among  those,  which  we  call  things  of  course. 
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It  oueht  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  manner  we  are  prone  to  di- 
minish both  the  number  and  the  greatness  of  our  blessings,  and  the 
goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  them ;  and  that  we  are  thus  apt  to 
regard  them  with  a  very  erroneous  estimation.  But  if  we  consider 
the  number,  and  the  importance,  of  these  and  the  like  blessings ; 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  of  theod,  and  the  uninterrupted 
continuance  of  others ;  we  cannot  fail,  if  influenced  by  a  just  and 
candid  sph*it,  to  unite  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  earnest  wish,  that  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness^  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men. 

2dly«  God  has  furnished  mankind  with  many  alleviations^  and 
many  remedies^  for  the  evils^  which  they  suffer  in  the  present  world. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  innumerable  medicines,  which  he  has  pro- 
vided for  the  relief,  or  the  cure,  of  our  diseases ;  fire,  for  our  dehver- 
ance  from  the  evils  of  cold ;  shade,  from  those  of  heat ;  rest,  from 
those  of  labour;  sleep,  from  those  of  watching;  together  with  innu- 
merable others,  which  cannot  here  be  mentioned.  I  feel  myself 
obliged,  however,  to  take  notice  of  the  attention,  which  God  has 
^ven  to  the  preservation  of  life,  of  health,  and  of  safety,  in  the 
warnings,  which  our  senses  give  us  of  the  approach,  or  the  exist- 
ence, of  injuries,  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  ways ;  and  in  the 
varioas  instinctive  efibrts,  by  which  we  are,  in  a  sense  involuntarily, 
either  guarded,  .or  relieved.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  pain  warns  us 
of  almost  all  injuries,  to  which  our  bddies  are  exposed,  or  by  which 
they  have  begun  to  be  affected.  On  the  other,  the  eye,  by  its 
power  of  contracting  the  pupil,  instinctively  exercised,  dercnds 
itself  from  the  blindness,  which  would  otherwise  necessarily  ensue 
from  the  admission  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  light.  The  hands 
also,  and  other  members,  are  instinctively  employed  to  defend  us 
from  evils,  in  many  cases,  where  contrivance  would  come  too  late 
for  our  safety.  To  mention  one  more*  example ;  fear,  the  most 
active  and  sudden  of  all  our  passions,  is  a  continual  preservative 
against  innumerable  evils,  by  which  we  are  threatened*  Nor 
ought  I  here  by  any  means  to  omit  the  self-restoAng  power  of  our 
bodies,  so  remarkable  in  recovering  us  from  sickness,  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds,  and  in  the  renewal  of  our  decayed  faculties. 
These,  and  innumerable  other  things,  of  a  nature  generally  si- 
milar, are  certainly  strong  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  man- 
Jdnd. 

3dly.  The  original  and  main  design  of  each  particular  thing  ap^ 
pears  plainly  to  be  benevolent. 

This  is  an  argument  of  Dr,  Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse  ;  and  is  certainly  a  sound  one.  The  eye  is  made  to  fur- 
nish us  with  the  benefit  of  seeing ;  the  ear,  of  nearine ;  and  the 
palate,  of  tasting.  The  organs  of  speech  are  manifestly  intended 
for, the  purpose  of  articulation ;  the  hands  and  the  feet  for  their 
weD  known  important  uses.  The  evils,  to  which  these  several 
things  are  subject,  are  in  the  mean  time  incidental,  and  not  parts 
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of  the  main  design.  No  anatomist,  he  observes,  ev€r  discovered 
a  system  of  organissation,  calculated  to  produce  pain  and  disease. 
But  the  character,  the  disposition  of  the  Contriver  is,  undoubtedly, 
chiefly  seen  in  the  main  design  of  the  contrivance ;  and  this  is  justly 
observed  to  be  universally  benevolent*  In  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  Infants,  where  this  contrivance  is  complicated  with  few 
appendages,  we  see,  usually,  the  most  pure,  unmingled  enjoyment; 
aitnoueh  even  here  it  is  not  a  litde  alloyed  by  many  mixtures,  de- 
rived from  the  agency  of  man. 

4thly.  All  the  bltssings^  experienced  by  mankind^  are  bestowed  an 
^infi*l  beings* 

The  suj^ect  of  moral  evil  will  be  further  examined  under  the 
head  of  objections  against  this  doctrine*  At  the  present  time  I  am 
only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  exists  in  the  human  race.  On 
these  guilty  beings,  then,  the  blessings  of  this  world  are  bestowed. 
It  wilf  not  be  denied,  that  the  communication  of  good  to  an  evil, 
ungrateful  creature,  is  a  far  higher  manifestation  of  goodness,  than 
the  communication  of*  the  same  ^ood  to  a  virtuous  and  grateful 
one.  As,  therefore,  all  the  blessmgs,  found  in.the  present  world, 
are  in  every  instance  ^iven  to  creatures  of  this  evil  character ;  the 

foodness  of  God  in  giving  them  is  enhanced  beyond  our  compre- 
ension.  An  impartial  and  contemplative  mind,  when  observing 
the  conduct,  and  marking  the  character,  of  the  human  race,  cannot 
but  be  struck  at  the  sight  of  such  extensive  beneficence,  commu- 
nicated unceasingly,  for  so  many  ages,  to  beings  of  such  a  charac- 
ter. The  patience  and  forbearance  of  God,  particularly,  towards 
such  a  world  as  this,  are  an  illustrious  proof  of  his  benevolence. 
Mankind  rebel  against  his  government ;  accuse  him  of  weakness, 
injustice,  and  cruelty ;  murmur  against  his  dispensations ;  pro&ne 
and  blaspheme  his  name ;  refuse  to  him  the  only  regard,  which  they 
can  render  him,  namely,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience ;  and  pay 
this  regard  to  men  and  beasts,  reptiles  and  stocks.  In  the  mean 
time  they  deceive,  defraud,  pollute,  hate,  oppress,  and  murder,  each 
other ;  and  makent  a  great  part  of  their  whole  employment  to  carry 
violence,  death,  and  deivastation,  through  the  world.  All  these 
have  also  been  their  employment,  and  tneir  character,  ever  since 
the  apostacy :  a  character,  perfectly  understood  and  comprehended 
by  God.  Still  he  has  patiently  waited  on  them  six  thousand  years ; 
has  forborne  to  execute  the  vengeance,  which  this  evil  conduct  has 
universally  merited ;  has  returned  day  and  night,  summer  and  win 
ter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  to  this  polluted  world ;  and  has  given 
its  inhabitants  unceasingly,  rain  from  heaven,  andfhdtful  seasons j 
Ailing  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness*  Can  our  minds  conceive 
jf  a  character,  at  once  wise  and  just,  and  at  the  same  time  firaught 
with  higher  benevolence  ? 

II.  1  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  the  Objections j  usitalltf  made  to 
this  doctrine. 

These  are  all  reducible  to  two 
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• 

1st.  The  existence  of  Moral  evil ;  and 

3dly.  The  existence  of  Natural  evil. 

On  the  existence  of  Moral  evil  I  observe  in  the 

1  St*  pkifce,  that  God  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  efficient  cause  ofsm* 

It  IS,  I  think,  dictated  by  Reason,  as  well  as  Kevelation,  that,  no 
man  may  «ay^  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God :  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evU,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  But  every 
man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  (may  of  his  ozon  lust,  and  enticed. 
Then,  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  doctrine, 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  unttl  it  is  proved.  Until  this 
is  done,  therefore,  Man  is  unquestionably  to  be  acknowledged  ^s 
the  cause  of  his  own  sin* 

2dly.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  God  was  obliged,  either  by  justice 
or  benevolence,  to  prevent  sin  from  existing. 

A  state  of  trial  supposes  a  liability  to  sin  ;  and  it  cannot  be  pro- 
ved, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  justice,  or  benevolence,  for  God  to 
place  his  rational  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  benevolence 
of  God,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  estimated  bv  a  clear  and  complete 
comprehension  of  all  the  ends,  which  he  has  in  view,  and  of  the 
nature,  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  all  the  means  to  those  ends.  But 
of  such  a  comprehension  we  are  not  possessed ;  and  therefore  are 
certainly  Tmable4o  discern,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  perfect  be> 
nevolence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state.  If  we  are  to  be  rewarded; 
it  would  seem  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  that  we  should  be  tried; 
because  our  own  conduct  is  the  only  thing,  for  which  we  can  be  re- 
warded. That  benevolence  may  propose. such  a  trial,  in  order  to 
such  a  reward,  appears  to  be  the  natural  and  universal  dictate  of 
Reason. 

All  that  Justice  seems  to  require,  in  this  case,  is,  that  more^nd 
higher  motives  to  obedience,  than  to  disobedience,  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  probationer.  This  in  the  present  case  is 
certainly,  and  invariably,  the  fact. 

3dly.  It  cannot  be  proved,  that  (he  existence  of  sin  will,  in  the  end, 
be  a  detriment  to  the  Universe. 

Until  we  know  what  will  be  both  the  process  and  the  end,  we 
certainly  can  never  prove  this  proposition ;  because  the  means  of 
proof  lie  beyond  our  reach.  All  moral  beings  are  governed  bj 
motives  only.  What  motives  will,  upon  the  whole,  produce  the 
greatest  good,  united  with  the  least  evil  to  the  Intelligent  kingdom ; 
and  how  far  the  fall  and  punishment  of  some  moral  beings  may,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  perseve- 
ring obedience  of  the  great  body,  cannot  be  determinea  by  us. 
But,  until  this  is  done,  and  indeea  many  other  things  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  question,  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  is  injurious  to  the  Universe ;  or  the  permission  of  it,  in- 
consistent with  the  most  perfect  good-will  on  the  part  of  God. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  m]rself  utterly  unable,  and  my 
complete  conviction,  that  all  other  men  are  unable,  to  explain  this 
subject  so,  as  to  give  to  an  inquirer  clear  and  satisfactory  views,  by 
the  light  of  Reason,  of  the  propriety  of  permitting  the  iiftroduction 
of  moral  evil  into  the  Intelligent  system. 

The  only  object,  which  I  have  in  view,  or  which  is  itecessary  to 
my  present  purpose,  is  to  show,  what  I  persuade  myself  I  have 
shown,  that  no  proof  can  be  drawn  from  this  source  agaii^stthis  at- 
tribute in  the  Creator, 

2dly.  The  existence  of  KdLtural  toil  is  also  objected  against  the 
benevolence  of  God. 

On  this  subject  I  observe  in  the 

Ist*  place,  that  in  considering  this  objection  we  are  bound  to  s^pa- 
rate  carefully  the  evils j  which  are  caused  hy  God,  from  those,  which 
are  proauced  by  men.  Were  this  separation  accurately  made,  we 
should  all  be  astonished  to  see  how  small  would  be  the  number  of 
evils,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  author.  Were  we  to  consider 
attentively  the  multitude  ot  sufferings,  brought  upon  mankind  by 
the  evil  disposition  of  themselves,  and  their  fellow-men,  either  me- 
diately, or  immediately,  the  mass  would  rise  so  much  higher  than 
our  expectations,  as  to  disappoint  every  preconception,  whic&  we 
had  formed  on  this  subject.  Even  in  those  cases,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge the  infliction  to  be  derived  from  our  Maker,  we  should 
be  astonished  to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  our  sufferings  is 
produced  by  ourselves,  or  by  our  fellow-creatures.  We  suffer 
gready  from  poverty.  How  large  a  part  of  human  poverty  is  crea-> 
ted  by  sloth,  profusion,  intemperance,  rashness,  fraud,  falsehood, 
contention,  oppression,  and  war !  We  suffer  greatly  from  disease. 
What  a  vast  proportion  of  the  diseases  in  this  world  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  indolence,  imprudence,  intemperance,  passion,  and  other 
causes  merely  human!  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to 
many  other  things,  of  the  same  general  nature.  In  truth,  men  in 
almost  all  cases  either  originate,  or  increase,  the  evils,  su^ered  in 
the  present  life. 

2dly.  The  evils  inflicted  by  God  are  always  less,  than  the  subjects 
of  them  merit  by  their  sins.  ^ 

A  strictly  just  being  is  a  benevolent  being.  Certainly  then,  he  who 
inflicts  less,  than  iustice  will  warrant,  or  than  the  crimmal  deserves, 
is  benevolent.  If  the  general  position,  therefore,  be  true,  it  is  per- 
fectly evident,  that  the  very  evus,  which  are  here  alleged  as  proofs, 
that  God  is  not  benevolent,  are  unanswerable  proofs,  mat  he  is.  But 
no  sober  man  will  for  a  moment  pretend,  that  the  evils,  which  him- 
self suffers,  are  greater  than  he  deserves.  Every  such  man  will 
acknowledge  readily,  that  he  suffers  much  less  than  he  merits.  Of 
course,  the  aggregate  of  human  sufferings  is  less  than  is  merited  by 
the  agmgate  of  numan  guilt. 

It  will  perhaps  be  here  replied,  that  these  sufferings  fall  as  hea- 
vily upon  the  best  men,  as  tq)on  the  worst}  and  that  they  experience' 
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greater  evils  than  they  have  deserved.  If  this  should  indeed  be  said, 
and  believed ;  it  can  only  spring  from  gross  inattention  to  the  sub- 
ject,  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  demerit  of  sin :  an  inattention  and 
ignorance,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  unhappily  common 
among  men.  The  doubt,  if  it  exist,  may  be  easily  removed.  Go 
to  as  many  such  men,  as  you  please ;  and  every  one  of  them  will 
inform  you,  that  his  own  sufferings  are  much  less  than  he  is  con- 
scious of  having  deserved.  In  truth,  good  men  never  call  this  £8LCt 
in  question ;  but  find  themselves  sufficiendy  employed  in  lamenting, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  own  guilt;  and  in  thankfully  admiring,  on 
the  other,  the  forbearance  of  God. 

But  it  will  be  further  said,  that  Infants,  also,  are  subjected  to  suf* 
ferisngs  ;  and  that,  beyond  any  desert,  which  can  be  imputed  to  them* 
The  situation  of  infants,  and  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to- 
wards them,  I  acknowledge  to  be,  in  many  respects,  mvsterious,  to 
a  degree,  beyond  my  ability  satis&ctorily  to  explain.  But  I  utterly 
Question  the  ability  of  any  objector  to  show,  that  they  suffer  more 
than  they  deserve.  We  can  never  know  the  moral  state  of  a  mind, 
which  possesses  no  means  of  communication  with  our  minds,  suffi- 
cient to  explain  that  state  to  us.  Yet  it  is  with  the  highest  proba- 
bility argued  firom  Reason,  since  every  infant,  which  advances  to 
the  state  of  childhood,  proves  himself  to  be  a  sinful  being,  that  in- 
fants, if  moral  beings  at  all,  are  also  sinful  beings  in  their  infancy. 
The  contrary  conclusion,  no  objector  can  maintain.  The  objection, 
therefore,  fails  entirely  of  proof. 

Besides,  it  is  reasonably  argued,  that  the  same  God  who  never 
afflicts  adults,  whose  case  we  can  understand,  beyond  their  desert, 
does  not  afflict  infants,  whose  case  we  cannot  understand,  beyond 
their  deserts ;  and  that,  as  there  are  plain  proofs  of  benevolence  in 
the  former  case,  so  it  is  justly  to  be  presumed  in  the  latter.  This 
analo^cal  argument  is  the  more  forcible,  because  no  reason  can  be 
imagined,  why  even  a  malevolent  being  should  take  any  peculiar 
pleasure  in  afflicting  infants. 

3dly.  These  evils  are  necessary  parts  of  a  benevolent  system  of 
dispensations  towards  a  sinful  world. 

That  in  such  a  world  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  iniquity 
in  its  progress,  and  prevent  it  feom  accomplishino  those  miseries, 
which  it  is  its  imiversal  tendency  to  accomplish,  if  unrestrained,  must 
be  granted  by  all  men ;  if  the  existence  of  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. For,  plainly,  this  world,  without  restraints  of  this  nature, 
would  in  a  little  while  come  to  an  end.  The  weak  would  become 
a  prey  to  the  strong ;  the  simple  to  the  cunning ;  the  quiet  to  the 
violent;  and  all  men  to  the  sloth  and  indulgence,  to  the  passions 
and  mischiefs,  of  themselves,  or  each  other.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
natural  evils  of  this  world  are  necessary  to  restrain  the  wickedness 
of  man,  they  are  proofs  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God.  But  the 
proof,  that  there  are  no  more  such  evils,  than  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  is  complete ;  because  the  wickedness  is  not  more  than  suf- 
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ficiently  restrained.  On  the  contrary,  how  often  is  each  man  con* 
tscious  of  believing,  that  still  greater  restraints  are  necessary  to  keep 
evil  men  within  due  bounds ;  and  of  wishing,  and  praying,  that  God 
would  make  bare  his  arm  for  the  further  hindrance  of  evil  designs, 
apd  the  more  extensive  protection  of  the  distressed  from  the  in- 
justice of  their  oppressors. 

The  afflictions  of  this  world  are,  also,  plainly  benevolent  in  their 
tnteniional  and  CLctual  influence  on  those  who  suffer.  No  means  have, 
probably,  a  more  frequent  or  efficacious  influence  in  reforming 
wicked  men,  than  afflictions.  Prosperity,  which  one  would  expect 
to  see  draw  them  to  obedience,  as  a  cord  of  love,  not  only  fails  of 
this  effect,  but  appears  usually  to  harden  theu*  hearts  in  sin  and  se- 
curity, and  to  terminate  in  a  total  alienation  of  their  minds  fitmi  all 
virtuous  regard  to  God,  or  to  mankind.  Fulness  of  bread  was  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  corruption  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  When 
Jeshurun  waxed  fatj  he  forgot  the  God  that  mcLde  him,  and  lightly 
esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  Thus  both  nations  and  indivi- 
duals have  commonly  acted  in  circumstances  of  high  prosperity. 
The  pride  and  insolence  of  wealth,  office,  power,  and  conquest,  is,  as 
you  well  know,  proverbial  phraseology :  an  unanswerable  proof, 
that  pride  and  insolence  are  the  standing  effects  of  prosperity. 
The  more  we  possess  of  worldly  enjoyments,  although  our  nappi- 
ness  is  often  diminished,  the  stronger  do  our  attacmnents  to  toe 
world  become ;  and  the  weaker  our  disposition  to  think  of  our  duty. 
Afflictions,  only,  seem  to  break  down  tliis  attachment,  and  to  awa- 
ken the  attention  of  the  soul  to  virtue,  and  to  God.  Even  the  se* 
curity  of  life,  itself,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Aniedi" 
luvians,  (the  length  of  whose  lives  is  attested  by  both  scriptural  and 
profane  history)  can  become,  of  course,  a  most  powerful  mean  of 
emboldening  men  to  sin,  and  involving  them  in  nusery :  and  death, 
at  the  comparatively  untimely  period  of  seventy  years,  has  been  a 
most  important  blessing  to  mankind.  Were  men  again  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  the  same  violence,  corruption,  and  wretchedness, 
which  preceded  the  delude,  would  again  overwhelm  the  globe. 

M>r  do  good  men  stand  in  a  less  absolute  need  of  afflictions.  The 
same  tenoencies  to  negligence  of  God  and  their  duty,  although 
weakened,  exist  still  in  meir  minds  also.  Before  I  was  afflictedj 
savs  the  Psalmist,  /  went  astray  ;  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word. 
Tne  mind  of  every  good  man  will  echo  this  declaration.  Kiches, 
honours,  and  pleasures,  are  all  eminently  seductive ;  and  allure  the 
heart  insensibly  after  them.  Afflictions  teach  us  how  vain  they  are, 
how  deceitful,  and  how  dangerous ;  pluck  us  by  the  arm  in  our 
downward  course ;  and  conduct  us  back  to  safety  and  peace.  In 
both  of  these  views,  also,  afflictions  are  plainly  eminent  blessings; 
and  in  this  manner  it  is  satisfactorily  evinced,  lixaX  God  doth  not 
willingly  afflict,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

All  the  observations,  which  I  have  hitherto  made  under  this  head, 
have  been  mtended  to  respect  only  those  evils,  of  whidi  4n  the  pro* 
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per  sense  God  is  the  author.  They  are,  however,  to  an  extensive 
degree  applicable  to  those,  produced  by  men.  These,  intended 
by  men  lor  m/,  are  very  often  by  God  converted  into  means  of 

5001I;  who  thus  glorifies  himself  by  brmgtng  good  out  of  the  evil, 
esigned  by  his  creatures. 
It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  every  human  account  agrees  with 
the  Scriptures  in  asserting,  that  the  worlds  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  God^  was  only  beautiful  and  delightful ;  and  that  man  was  ere" 
aied  upon  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  felicity ;  that  man 
apostatized  from  this  state  of  perfection,  and  became  sinful,  and 
odious  to  his  Maker;  that  in  process  of  time  all  his  descendants, 
one  family  excepted,  became  wholly  corrupt,  abandoned  their  duty, 
perpetrated  every  iniquity,  dishonoured  God,  and  destroyed  each 
other ;  that  a  deluee  was  at  length  brought  on  the  Earth,  to  lay 
waste  both  the  world,  and  its  polluted  inhabitants ;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  event  the  Earth  itself  was  rendered  comparatively 
a  barren  and  uncomfortable  habitation,  and  its  inhabitants  afflicted 
with  many  evils  from  the  hand  of  God,  which  were  before  unknown. 
The  history  of  these  events  in  the  Scriptures,  which  I  here  consider 
merely  as  a  history,  and  not  as  a  Revelation^  is  supported  by  such 
high  mternal  evi(knce ;  by  so  uniformly  concurrent  a  tradition ; 
by  so  many  facts  in  the  general  history  of  mankind ;  and  by  so 
many  and  so  powerful  proofs,  found  on  the  surface,  and  in  the 
bowels,  of  the  Earth;  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  admitted,  as  true,  by 
every  candid  mind.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidably  concluded, 
that  the  evils,  inflicted  by  God,  had  no  existence  before  the  Apos- 
tacy  of  man ;  and  are  only  intended  either  to  check,  or  to  punish, 
iniquity  and  rebellion.  In  this  view  they  cannot  evince  the  least 
want  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  God,  but  exhibit  him  as  wise, 
just,  and  good. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  that  the 
objections  specified,  furnish  no  solid  argument  against  the  benevo* 
lence  of  the  Creator;  and,  as  these  involve  all  the  objections  hither- 
to alleged  by  mankind,  it  is  evident,  that  the  direct  arguments  on  • 
this  subject  remain  in  their  full  force. 

The  chief  difficulty,  attending  this  subject,  lies  in  the  uncertainty, 
in  which  the  fiiture  existence  of  the  soul  is  seen  by  th^  light  of  na- 
ture. As  the  end  of  all  things  exists  beyond  the  grave ;.  and  as  the 
twilight  of  Reason  feebly  illuminates  all  objects,  which  lie  beyond 
that  limit,  and  exhibits  them  dimly  and  doubtfully ;  the  mind  can- 
not fail,  in  taking  a  prospect  of  them,  to  feel  unsatisfied  with  such 
uncertainty  concerning  things  so  important,  and  yet  so  imperfectly 
known.  The  whole  force  of  the  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  in 
my  view,  in  favour  of  the  soul's  immortality.  These  arguments 
are,  also,  of  no  inconsiderable  strength.  From  this  source,  then, 
the  objector  against  the  benevolence  of  God  will  find  himself  weak- 
ened, and  his  antagonist  strengthened :  for,  if  a  future  existence  be 
admitted,  all,  which  seems  irregular,  improper,  or  mysterious,  may 
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plsunly  and  easily  be  rendered  proper,  even  to  the  view  of  crea- 
tures, by  means  of  the  relation,  which  things  in  this  world  may 
then  be  seen  to  have  to  those,  which  are  future  and  eternal. 
^  Such  is  the  view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  presented  to  my 
mind  by  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence.  I  will  not  say, 
that  the  arguments  amount  to  a  demonstration,  in  the  strict,  logical 
sense  ;  but  they  furnish  the  most  solid  foundation  for  rational  and 
immoveable  confidence.  Indeed,  the  moral  character  of  Intelligent 
beings,  particularly  of  virtuous  beings,  and  peculiarly  that  of  God,  is 
susceptiole  of  evidence  irom  experience  only.  We  consider  such  be- 
ings as  good,  because  they  say  and  do  that  which  is  good,  and  we 
are  incapable  of  seeing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  say  and  do 
that  which  is  evil.  Spirits  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  being  im- 
mediately discerned,  except  by  the  infinite  Spirit ;  whose  preroga- 
tive it  is  alone  to  search  the  hearty  and  try  the  reins*  But,  when  such 
beings  do  good  only,  and  uniformly,  they  are  concluded  to  be  good, 
on  such  firm  and  rational  grounds,  as  can  never  be  shaken.  JNor  is 
this  want  of  intuitive,  or  demonstrative  certainty,  any  disadvantage 
to  Intelligent  creatures.  Intuitive,  or  demonstrative,  certainty  coo- 
ceming  the  moral  character  of  God,  might  exist  in  every  supposa- 
ble  case,  without  any  useful  influence  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  life. 
Nor  would  he,  who  in  the  possession  of  high  probable  evidence, 
that  God  is  a  benevolent  being,  demanded  a  demonstration  of  this 
truth  before  he  would  yield  his  heart  to  his  Maker,  be  at  all  more 
inclined  to  yield  it,  when  he  arrived  at  the  demonstration.  Confi- 
dence, on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  virtuous  state  of  mind ;  being 
invariably  a  cordial  ai^sent  to  that  truth,  which  is  its  object.  Con- 
fidence in  the  moral  character  of  God  is  a  virtuous  emotion,  capa- 
ble of  reaching  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  predicable  of  rational 
creatures ;  and,  being  founded  on  evidence,  which,  like  a  converg- 
ing series,  will  rise  higher  and  higher  for  ever,  it  will  increase  eter- 
nally in  strength  and  excellence ;  and  will,  more  and  more  inti- 
mately, in  an  unceasing  prepress,  unite  the  hearts  of  all  moral 
beings  to  their  glorious  and  perfect  Creator. 


SERMON  IX* 

BfiNEVOLSNCE   OF   aOD,   A8   EXHIBITED   RY   REVELATION* 


1  JoBV  W'  8— For'  God  it  love, 

IN  my  last  discourse,  J  proposed,  from  these  words,  to  consider 
the  Benevolence  of  God,  as  exhioited  to  us  in  the 

I.  place,  by  Reason,  and 

IT.  By  Revelation* 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  proposed  several  direct  Argu* 
nuTitSj  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  God  is  benevolent;  and  also 
examined  the  Objections  tisually  alleged  against  it.  I  shall  now 
consider 

The  exhibition  of  this  doctrine,  furnished  by  Revelation* 

On  this  subject  I  observe  generally,  that,  in  my  own  view,  the 
arguments  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Scriptures^ 
may  be  completely  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  apprehension,' 
usually  entertained,  that  the  character  of  God  must  be  proved,  an- 
tecedently to  the  admission  of  all  arguments,  professedly  derived 
from  a  Revelation  supposed  to  be  given  by  him.  The  Revelation 
itself  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  so  formed,  as  to  become  an 
indubitable  proof  of  his  existence,  and  of  any,  or  all,  of  his  attri- 
butes. The  Revelation  itself  is  an  effect}  and  from  its  nature,  the 
nature  of  the  Cause,  which  gave  it  existence,  may  be  as  satisfacto- 
rily argued,  as  from  any  other  effect.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
such  an  effect,  as  to  prove  the  cause  divine.  Still  more  obviously 
may  this  be  the  case,  when  the  Revelation,  in  question,  is  such  a  com- 
ment on  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  as  to  explain  such 
mysteries  existing  in  them,  and  remove  such  difficulties,  as  before 
prevented  us  from  a  correct  judgment  concerning  their  nature  and 
tendency.  A  text  may  be  very  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  may 
yet  by  an  ingenious  and  just  comment  be  rendered  perfectly  plain, 
even  to  a  moderate  understanding.  The  Scriptures  therefore,  which 
are  an  extensive  and  explicit  commentary  on  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence,  may  so  exhibit  their  nature  to  us,  even  if  we  should 
suppose  them  incapable  of  exhibiting  the  same  doctrine  in  a  con- 
vincing manner  by  themselves  only,  as  to  prove  unanswerably, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  the  benevolence  of  God. 

The  manner,  in  which  Revelation  exhibits  the  divine  benevo- 
lence, is  the  following. 

1st.  God  directly  asserts  his  character  to  be  benevolent. 

The  text  is  the  strongest  conceivable  example  of  this  asser- 
tion.    TTum  art  good^  says  David,  and  thou  dost  good}  and  thy 
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tender  mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.     There  is  rumt  good  hui  one, 
saith  Christ,  that  is,  God* 

2dly.  He  recites  a  great  variety  of  Mecimens  of  his  goodness  to 
individuals  and  nations  ^  and  exhibits  them  as  being,  tmquestionablyj 
acts  of  benevolence  only* 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me,  h^re  to  mention,  particularly,  the 
providential  dispensations  of  God  to  his  Church,  or  to  individuals, 
m  order  to  exhibit  this  argument  in  its  proper  light.  The  history 
is  sufficiently  known  to  those,  who  hear  me,  to  convince  them,  that 
a  great  multitude  of  dispensations  to  the  Patriarchs,  Jems,  and 
Christians,  fairly,  and  only,  sustain  this  character.  These  dispen- 
sations are  not  only  related  to  us,  but  are  explained,  as  to  their 
cause,  nature,  and  design,  so  as  to  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  be- 
nevolent nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  taught  us,  all  along,  that 
his  blessings,  in  every  instance,  were  intended  as  testimonies,  on 
his  part,  to  the  excellency  of  the  same  character,  wherever  it  was 
found  in  men.  The  whole  history,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  exhi- 
bitions of  his  own  benevolence,  his  approbation  of  this  character, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  opposite  one,  in  his  creatures. 

ddly.  He  explains  the  whole  system  of  his  dispensations,  in  those 
instances  not  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  manner* 

This  he  does  by  unfolding  to  us  his  designs  at  large,  in  formal 
declarations  concerning  this  subject.  These  declarations  contain 
what  may  be  called  the  general  science  of  his  Providence ;  and 
teach,  that  men,  as  sinful  beings,  are  righteously  afflicted  by  him 
for  their  iniquities ;  that  afflictions  exist  for  no  other  cause,  but  to 
punish,  or  restrain,  the  rebellion  of  mankind,  or  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  reformation ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rewards 
alway,  and  with  the  greatest  delight,  every  virtuous  being,  and 
every  benevolent  action. 

In  this  manner  he  explains  this  part  of  his  Providence,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  sum  and  substance  of  it ;  and  diffuses  a  general  illu- 
mination over  a  multitude  of  things,  which,  to  beings,  infantine  and 
ignorant  as  we  are,  must  otherwise  be  mysterious  and  perplexing. 
4thly.  He  exhibits  to  us  sin,  as  far  more  vile,  and  deserving  of 
far  more  punishment  ^  and  virtue,  or  benevolence,  as  far  more  excel- 
lent and  meritorious,  than  ovr  reason  would  otherwise  have  enabled 
us  to  conceive. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  sin 
is  an  universal  opposition  to  God,  and  an  universal  hostility  to  his 
benevolent  designs ;  and  that  it  is  universally  mischievous  to  the 
well-being  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Thus 
we  learn,  that  it  is  a  direct  war  upon  the  Creator,  and  his  creatures ; 
a  malignant  contention  against  all  that  is  good,  and  the  voluntary 
source  of  all  that  is  evil.  Virtue,  or  benevolence,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibited  as  a  voluntary  coincidence  with  God  in  all  the  de« 
signs,  which  his>own  loving  kindness  has  proposed*,  a  delight  in 
hit  perfect  characteri  and  supreme  blessedness;  and  a  che^rfiil 
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Sromotion  of  the  ^ood  of  the  universe ;  unspeakably  amiable  and 
elightful  in  itself,  and  boundlessly  productive  of  happiness  to 
others.  With  these  views,  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  men  are  af- 
flicted in  this  world :  and  are  surprised,  only,  to  see  them  no  more 
afflicted. 

5thly.  He  exhUnis  to  ttf ,  that  he  is  kind,  not  only  to  such  beings 
as  are  viriaous,  hut  to  such,  also,  as  are  sinners^  and  that  this  kind' 
ness  in  its  extent  and  consequences  is  infinite. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
bellion of  mankind,  God  is  still  disposed  to  regard  them  with  kind- 
ness ;  and  that,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  proffer  to  them  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins,  and  a  restoration  of  tneir  minds  to  the  character 
ajid  privileges,  from  which  thev  have  fellen.  To  this  end,  as  we 
are  further  taught,  he  has  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  this  world, 
to  die  in  our  stead ;  and  has  promisedf,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life*  In  consequence  of 
his  mediation,  God  has  also  sent  into  the  world  his  holy  Spirit,  to 
sanctify  our  souls,  to  purify  our  lives,  to  aid  all  our  virtuous  en- 
deavours, and  to  conduct  us  in  safety  to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed. 
In  this  manner  he  has  proved  to  us  his  Mercy  ;  the  consummation 
and  dory  of  infinite  good- will.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
wonoerful  scheme  of  dispensations  are  duly  considered,  even  in 
such  a  manner  as  that,  in  which  we  are  able  to  consider  them,  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  no  manifestation  of  benevolence, 
within  our  comprehension,  can  be  compared  to  this ;  and  to  accord 
with  the  views,  which  angels  formed  of  it,  and  which  they  ex- 
pressed in  their  divine  hymn  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ;  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  Earth  peace  ;  good-vnll  towards  men  ! 

6thlv.  In  the  Law,  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  for  the  regula- 
tion of  all  their  moral  conduct,  he  has  required  no  other  obedience^ 
except  their  love  to  himself,  and  to  each  other. 

Tnis  law,  which  was  formed  by  him  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure, is  undoubtedly  a  perfect  expression  of  that  pleasure.  But 
love  is  the  only  object  of  its  requisitions.  Towaras  him  it  is  re- 
qoured  to  be  supreme;  towards  other  intelligent  beings,  sincere 
and  universal.  Of  course,  as  he  has  made  love  the  only  object  of 
that  law,  by  which  he  governs  his  moral  creatures,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  object,  in  which  he  supremely  delights ;  and  by  necessary 
inference,  is  his  own  moral  character. 

This  truth  is  the  more  strongly  impressed,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  law  regards  nothing  else,  as  excellent,  praiseworthy,  or 
rewardable.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  This,  then,  is  the  only  thing,  which  it  requires ;  and, 
therefore,  the  only  thm^,  which  it  esteems  excellent  or  desirable. 
In  all  the  various  exercises  of  duty  towards  God,  or  towards  our 
fellow-creatures,  in  whatever  form  they  appear,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  there  is  no  other  real  principle,  or  perform- 
ance, of  duty,  besides  love.    !t  is,  hence,  made  the  spring,  and 
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directory  of  all  our  conduct  towards  fnends  and  enemies,  towards 
strangers  and  neighbours,  towards  those  who  can  requite  us  and 
those  who  cannot.  No  being,  capable  of  happiness,  is  above,  pr 
beneath,  the  reception  of  its  benefits :  and  every  moral  being  is 
under  immoveable  obligations  to  exercise  it.  Thus  it  is  made  by 
the  law  of  God  the  foundation,  and  the  sum,  of  all  good,  natural 
and  moral ;  of  moral  good,  as  bein^  the  amount  of  all  our  duty 
and  of  natural  good,  as  in  this  way  tne  means  of  all  our  blessings. 

Still  more  strongly  is  this  truth  impressed  by  the  sanctions  of  this 
law*  By  it  nothing,  except  love,  is  rewarded ;  and  nothing,  except 
the  opposite  character,  punished.  The  reward  is  no  less  than  end- 
less death.  In  these  sanctions,  God  expresses  in  the  strongest 
manner  his  supreme  delisht  in  benevolence,  and  his  supreme  detes- 
tation of  its  opposite.  Ilow  forcible  a  proof  is  all  this,  that  his  own 
character  is  infinitely  benevolent. 

7thly.  God  requires  the  whole  regard,  which  he  claims,  to  be  ren- 
dered to  him,  only  as  a  benevolent  God* 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  required  to  love,  worship,  and  serve*; 
that  is,  to  exhibit  our  love  in  different  forms,  to  a  God  of  love,  and  to 
such  a  God  only.  Whatever  being  God  is,  he  undoubtedly  loves 
his  own  character;  and  must  of  course  choose,  that  this  should  be, 
to  creatures,  the  object  of  their  approbation  and  love.  No  other 
conduct  is,  I  apprehend,  consistent  with  the  intelligent  nature.  But 
in  the  Scriptures  he  has  not  required  us  to  approve,  admire,  or  love 
himself,  in  any  other  character,  except  as  a  benevolent  God.  If 
this,  then,  be  not  his  real  character,  he  has  not  required  us  to  love, 
admire,  or  approve  his  true  character  at  all ;  but  another,  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  Of  course,  he  has  not,  according  to  this  sup- 
position, required  us  to  render  this  regard  to  himself^  but  to  an 
unaginary  God ;  an  object^  diverse  from  nimself  in  every  moral  cha- 
racteristic. All  therefore,  which  he  has  done  to  enjoin,  and  to  pro- 
cure, the  veneration,  love,  and  obedience,  of  his  creatures ;  the 
pomp  of  miracles ;  the  series  of  revelations ;  the  humiliation,  life, 
and  death,  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession,  of  Christ; 
the  labours  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace ;  the  establishment  and  support 
of  his  Church  in  the  world ;  have  all  been  accomplished,  merely  to 
gain  our  homage,  and  service,  to  a  fictitious  god ;  and  not  to  himself, 
3ie  true  and  only  Jehovah.  To  the  same  end  have  been  directed, 
also,  his  law,  with  its  promises  and  threatenings,  and  his  whole 
system  of  Providence  with  its  long  train  of  judgments  and  mercies. 
According  to  this  scheme,  God  is  exhibited,  as  having  laboured  from 
the  beginning  for  a  being,  which  has  no  existence,  except  in  fancy ; 
a  mere  nihihty ;  and  therefore,  as  labouring  without  an  end.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  therefore,  all  the  wonderfiil  works  both  of 
Creation  and  Providence  have  been  accomplished  for  no  end ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  amazing  magnificence,  are  no  other  than  a 
solemn  farce,  which,  he  has  informed  us,  shall  endure  for  ever. 
According  to  this  scheme,  God  has  been  employed,  from  the  be- 
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ginning,  in  inducing  mankind  by  a  series  of  most  wonderful  works 
to  assume  the  most  excellent  of  alf  eharacters,  and  the  only  really 
excellent  character,  for  no  conceivable  end  ;  and  in  this  employ* 
ment  has  without  any  reason  exhibited  a  perpetual  succession  of 
mere  deceit  and  illusion.  Necessity  of  deceit  cannot  exist  with 
God ;  because,  without  it,  he  can  with  infinite  ease  accomplish  what- 
ever he  chooses.  It  must  then,  if  existing  at  all,  exist  without  cause, 
,  or  motive.  He,  who  can  believe  this,  can  believe  any  thing.  But 
no  man  who  understands  what  he  beheves,  can  seriously  adopt  so 
gross  an  absurdity. 

8thly»  God  has  informed  lu  in  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  beyond 
the  grave  an  immortal  state  of  retribution  ^  in  which  whatever  seems 
irregular  in  the  present  state  will  be  adjusted  according  to  the  most 
exact  dictates  of  benevolence  and  equity. 

At  the  final  judgment,  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  mankind 
will  be  universally  tried  by  those  rules  of  duty,  which  have  already 
been  recited,  according  to  the  means  of  knowing. them,  vfiiidi  Goa 
has  placed  in  their  power.  Those,  who  are  possessed  of  the  re- 
vealed law,  will  be  judged  by  the  law  ;  and  those,  who  are  not,  will 
be  judged  without  the  law*  In  other  words,  every  man  will  be  judged 
according  to  his  works.  At  this  time,  the  whole  state  of  mankind 
will  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  most  consummate  benevolencis. 
Such,  as  in  this  world  have  loved  God  and  each  other,  will  then, 
through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  be  acquitted  of  all  their  former 
transgressions ;  delivered  from  the  punishment,  which  they  had 
merited;  and  rewarded  with  everlasting  life  in  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  Those,  who  have  not  performed  this  duty,  will  be  consign- 
ed to  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  In  this  great  transaction,  and 
its  consequences,  the  mystery  of  the  present  world  will  befnished; 
the  dispensations  of  God,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  ex- 
hibited as  perfectly  accordant  with  infinite  benevolence ;  and  the 
difficulties,  which  to  the  eye  of  reason  attend  them  here,  explained 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  stop  every  mouth,  and  remove  every  objec- 
tion. 

By  these  several  arguments  the  benevolence  of  God  is,  I  think, 
completely  evinced  in  the  Scriptures. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  considerations,  which  have  been  suggested  in  this  dis- 
;ourse,  connected  with  those,  which  have  preceded  it,  I  observe 
in  the 

I.  place,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  strictly  injimte. 

In  the  divine  Mind  every  attribute  is  necessanly  co-extended 
with  the  greatness  of  that  mind.  The  benevolence  of  God  is  as 
truly  thus  extensive,  as  his  knowledge,  or  his  power.  To  his  love 
of  happiness  existing,  to  Iris  desire  of  happiness  as  a  thing  to  be 
produced,  no  limit  can  be  affixed.  Intense  and  glowing  beyond 
degree,  although  perfectly  serene  and  complacent,  it  furnishes  the 
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most  solid  foundation  for  the  truth  of  that  remarkable  declaration 
in  the  text:  God  is  love;  or  Infinite  Love  is  the  Infinite  God. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  hnmuiiMbU 
and  Eternal.  This  divine  Attribute,  is  like  Omniscience  and  Om- 
nipotence, plainly  incapable  of  addition,  or  diminution.  How  can 
It  oe  increased  ?  By  whom,  or  wliat,  can  it  be  lessened  ?  What  can 
put  an  end  to  its  existence  ?  All  these  questions  convey  their  own 
answer. 

Sdly.  The  Benevolence  of  God  cannot  but  be  ever  active. 

Epicurus^  and  after  him  no  smaU  multitude  of  succeeding  philo- 
sophers, have  adopted  the  opinion,  that  God  is  either  absoitUefyj 
or  in  a  great  degree^  qtdescent,  or  inactive  ;  isit  least  so  far  as  a  great 
part  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  his  Providence  is 
concerned.  Some  of  these  philosophers  have  denied  the  provi- 
dence of  God  absolutely.  Others  have  denied  a  particular  provi- 
dence. But  all,  to  whom  I  refer,  have  attributea  some  degree  of 
inactivity  to  the  Creator.  Their  opinion  seems  generally  to  have 
been,  that^  after  he  had  ended  the  work  of  creating  the  Universe^  and 
set  it  in  motion^  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  found  fiis  own 
enjoyment  in  somethings  which  demanded  no  active  exertion  on  his 
part.  Epicurus  himself  taught,  that  the  Godsy  whpse  existence  he 
admitted^  resided  at  a  great  £stancefrom  created  beings  in  some  w^ 
known^  happy  region ;  where  they  passed  their  immortal  life  m  a 
stale  of  absolute  quiet j  and  pleasurable  enjot/ment ;  without  feeling 
any  intetest  in  the  affairs  of  mortals^  or  exercising  any  government, 
or  providence^  over  them.  This  (pinion,  in  substance,  but  with  se- 
veral modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  no  small  number  of  phi- 
losophers down  to  the  present  time.  They,  indeed,  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  one  God  only ;  he  acknowledged  many :  they  suppose 
God  to  be  separated  from  human  affairs  only  by  a  voluntary  mat- 
tention  to  them ;  he,  by  local  distance  also.  The  most  spacious 
foundation  for  this  doctrine  is  the  supposition,  that  Godj  being  in- 
finitely  perfect,  and,  therefore,  infinitely  lumpy  in  himself  can  have 
no  inducement  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  creatures  ;  since  no 
such  attention  can  at  all  add  to  his  happiness.  This  supposition  is 
plainly,  and  wholly,  erroneous ;  although  the  terms,  in  wluch  I 
nave  expressed  it,  the  same  in  which  it  is  usually  expressed,  seem 
to  convey  an  unquestionaUe  truth.  It  is  true,  that  God  is  infinitely 
perfect,  and  therefore,  infinitely  happy;  and  equally  true,  of  course, 
that  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  happiness.  It  is  also  true, 
that  this  happiness  exists  in  himself  in  a  manner  perfectly  indepen- 
dent ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  God  would  be,  or  would  ever  have 
been,  thus  perfectly  happy,  had  he  not  made  the  Universe ;  or 
were  he  not  to  conduct  it  to  the  purpose,  for  which  It  was  made. 
Benevolence,  like  gold,  finds  its  chief  value  in  its  use.  It  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive;  or  to  be  in 
any  other  employment,  or  situation. 

The  happiness  of  God  is  perfectly  independent,  because  he  is  able 
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to  devise,  and  execute,  whatever  he  pleases ;  and  thus  to  accom- 
plbh  boundless  glory  to  himself,  and  boundless  good  to  his  crea- 
tures, dictated  by  his  benevolence,  and  comprehended  by  his  Om- 
niscience. There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  fur- 
nishes a  shadow  of  evidence,  that  the  happiness  of  God  is,  or  can 
be,  independent  of  his  own  active  exertions.  As  these  exertions 
can  be  ail  made  with  infinite  case,  with  perfect  rectitude,  and  with 
absolute  certainty  of  success,  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should  not 
accord  with  the  most  complete  independence.  Benevolence  is  the 
love  of  happiness,  and  the  desire  of  its  existence,  wherever  it  does 
not  already  exist.  Should  this  happiness,  thus  desu'ed,  fail  to  ex- 
ist, the  frustration  of  the  desire  must  be  a  prevention,  or  annihila- 
tion, of  the  enjoyment  which  was  found  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
existence,  or  which  the  fulfihnent  of  it  would  have  produced.  If^ 
then,  God  desired  the  existence  of  happiness  in  other  beings ;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  God  was  benevolent,  (for  these  phrases  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing)  we  cannot  but  see,  that  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  moral  sense,  for  him  to  fail  of  producing  it ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  not  produced  it,  his  happiness  must  have  been  diminished* 
The  very  naivre  of  the  disposition^  therefore,  proves  this  doctrine 
to  be  &lse,  and  the  conduct,  which  it  asserts  oi  God,  to  be  impos  • 
mble. 

With  equal  evidence  is  it  proved  to  be  false  by  fads.  If  the  doc» 
trine  were  true ;  it  would  tumish  unanswerable  proof,  ihat  God 
would  neoer  have  created  the  Univerae.  He  was  just  as  happy  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  antecedently  to  the  crea* 
tion,  as  at  tne  present  time ;  and  according  to  this  doctrine,  could 
have  had  no  mducement  to  create^  any  more  than  at  the  present 
time  to  superinJtend.  The  existence  of  things  could  be  no  more  ne- 
cessary to  his  happiness,  than  the  government  of  them.  But  he  has 
created  them ;  and  has  thus  proved,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  their 
existence.  Of  course  his  happiness  pardy  consistea  in  the  fact,  that 
they  exkted ;  and  would  have  been  lessened,  so  far  as  this  part  ex- 
tended, if  they  had  not  been  brought  into  existence.  But  the  universe, 
and  every  thing  which  it  contains,  was  created  for  some  end :  that  is, 
itwascreatedforthe  purpose  of  bringing  into  existence  the  happiness, 
which  the  conscious  beings,  contained  in  it,  were  intended  to  enjoy ; 
and  for  the  pleasure,  which  God  experienced  in  producing  this  happi- 
ness. This  truth  will  not  be  denied,  unless  for  the  sake  of  denying 
it:  since  the  contrary  supposition  would  impute  to  the  Creator  the 
most  absolute  folly,  and  would  therefore  be  a  palpable  blasphemy. 
Nor  will  it  be  any  more  denied,  that  the  superintendency  of  God 
over  all  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  every  moment,  in  every 
place,  and  to  every  being,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end :  all  other  agency,  beside  his,  being  infinitely  inadequate  to  this 
purpose.  This  happiness,  being  eternal,  is  an  object  infinitely 
great  and  desirable ;  and  was,  of  course,  infinitely  desired  by  GocL 
An  infinite  inducement,  therefore,  continually  exists  to  the  conti- 
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nual,  and  universal,  agency,  n  of  God,  in  the  government  of  all 
things. 

I  Know  of  but  one  seeihine  objection  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this: 
that,  if  the  happiness  of  Goain  any  degree  consists  either  in  behold' 
ingj  or  producing  J  the  happiness  of  his  creatures^  then  it  zoiU  seem 
to  follow  J  that  he  was  less  nappy  ^  antecedently  to  the  creation,  than 
at  the  present  or  any  future  period*  This  conclusion,  will,  however, 
vanish,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  all  duration  is  present  to  God ;  and 
that  his  manner  of  existing  excludes  dl  possible  application  to  him 
of  past  and  future.  Whatever  was,  or  will  be,  with  respect  to 
creatures,  is  only,  and  alike,  present  to  him.  His  happiness,  there- 
forej  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day  j  and  for  ever, 

Ilpicurusy  who  denied  a  creation,  was  undoubtedly  more  consist- 
ent with  himself,  than  modern  philosophers,  who  aamit  this  event, 
and  yet  deny  the  providence  of  God.    If  God  had  not  thou^t 

E roper  to  create  the  Universe ;  it  misht  with  some  show  of  reason 
e  concluded,  that  he  would  not  fiha  any  interest  in  governing  it; 
but,  if  he  created  it,  as  the  philosophers  in  question,  in  many  in- 
stances acknowledj^e,  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  he  will  un- 
ceasingly conduct  It  by  his  providence  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it 
was  created. 

This  consideration  is  infinitely  glorious  to  God.    The  divine  dis- 
position here  exhibited,  is  infinitely  unlike  the  boasted  benevolence 
of  modem  philosophy ;  which  is  wholly  confined  to  the  mere  con- 
templation of  happiness  as  a  beautiful  pictiu^,  or  to  the  impassion- 
ed exhibition  of  good- will  in  «ighs,  and  tears,  and  pathetic  expres- 
sions ;  useless  to  the  subjects  of  it,  and  fruitless  towards  its  objects ; 
or  is  spent  in  mere  unavailinff  wishes,  in  themselves  wholly  devoid 
of  eflicacy  or  worth.     This  divine  disposition  is  the  boundless  en- 
ergy of  the  infinite  Mind ;  the  intense  and  immeasurable  love  of 
doin^  good,  unceasingly,  and  endlessly,  producing  that  happiness, 
in  which  it  delights.     It  creates,  with  an  activity  never  wearied, 
and  never  discouraged,  means  to  this  glorious  end,  without  number, 
and  beyond  degree,  fitted  with  a  diversity  incomprehensible  to  ef- 
fectuate in  the  most  perfect  manner  thid  emmently  divine  purpose. 
It  is  a  tree,  which,  planted  in  this  distant  world,  reaches  the  highest 
heaven  ;  adorned  with  branches  endless  in  their  multitude,  covered 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  of  supernal  beauty,  and  loaded  with  fiiiits 
of  life  and  happiness  couhdess  in  their  number,  unceasing  in  their 
succession,  and  eternal  in  their  progress  :  while  all  the  innumerable 
millions  of  percipient  beings  approach,  and  eat,  and  Hve. 
3dly.  The  benevolence  of  Goa  is  his  whole  moral  character, 
W^  commonly,  and  I  ttunk  in  most  cases  necessarily,  speak  of 
the  moral  character  of  God,  as  composed  of  many  separate  attri- 
butes; of  goodness,  bounty,  mercv,  truth,  justice,  faithfulness,  and 
patience.     In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  Scriptures  unfold  his  mo- 
ral character.  In  this,  they  have  accorded  with  that  mode  of  think- 
ing, which  is  natural  to  us,  and  in  which  we  usually  think  more 
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clearly,  and  advantageously,  than  in  any  other.  The  exercises  of 
benevolence  are  so  numerous,  and  so  diversified,  as  to  need,  if*  we 
would  consider  them  clearly,  and  usefully,  to  be  arranged  in  differ- 
ent classes,  denoted  by  different  names,  and  separately  contempk' 
ted  by  our  minds.  Still,  it  is  also  useful  to  remember  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taught  us  in  the  text,  that  the  whole  moral  charac- 
ter of  God  is  love,  endlessly  diversified  in  its  operations  and  mani- 
festations, but  simple  and  mdivisible  in  its  nature ;  an  intense  and 
eternal  flame  of  uncompounded  eood-wilL 

How  glorious  a  character  is  here  presented  to  us  of  the  great 
Ruler  of  all  things !  Nothing  less  than  infinite  and  unmingled  be- 
nevolence could  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  of  replenishing  his 
Tast  kingdom  with  unceasing  and  eternal  good.  All  good-will,  in- 
ferior to  this,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  wearied^  discouraged,  influ- 
enced to  change  its  views  by  rebellion  and  provocation,  and  thus 
inclined  to  vary  its  original  and  best  designs,  and  to  fall  short  of 
the  perfect  objects,  which  it  began  to  accomplish.  But  the  love  of 
Gotl,  evidently  wi&out  limits,  is  equally  without  variablerusSy  or 
shadow  of  turning.  Hence,  every  good  gift^  and  every  perfect  gift^ 
flows  from  it  unceasingly,  and  will  flow  for  ever. 

In  this  view  of  his  character,  how  infinitely  distant  is  Jehovah 
from  all  the  Gods  of  the  Heathen !  These  imaginary  beings  were 
not  only  imperfect,  but  were  debased  by  every  human  weakness, 
and  deiormed  by  every  human  passion;  possessed  of  no  fixed 
character,  or  purpose ;  contentious  among  themselves ;  revenge- 
ful towards  manlund ;  flattered  into  good  humour  again  by  their 
services ;  wearied  by  their  own  labours  5  and  invigorated  anew  only 
by  food,  sleep,  or  pastime. 

I  cannot  but  add.  How  different  a  Saviour  must  he  be,  whose 
mind  is  informed  with  this  boundless  love,  united  with  its  concomi- 
tant perfections,  from  the  Saviour,  presented  to  us  by  Socinianismy 
and  its  kindred  systems !  Christy  as  exhibited  to  us  by  these  sys- 
tems, is  a  createa,  and,  therefore,  an  imperfect  and  mutable,  being. 
When  Stephen  was  expiring,  he  committed  his  soul  finally,  with  all 
its  interests,  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  All  his  faithful 
followers,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  adopt  the  same  conduct* 
How  desirable  must  it  be,  at  so  solemn  a  period,  when  our  all  is 
depending,  to  realize,  that  he,  on  whom  we  depend,  is  possessed  of 
love,  great  enough  to  comprehend  even  t»,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
weariness,  alienation,  or  change :  love,  in  a  word,  the  same  yester^ 
day^  to-day^  and  for  ever!  How  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  Him, 
in  whom  we  are  required  to  repose  confidence,  as  the  condition  of 
inheriting  eternal  life,  able,  willing,  and  faithful,  to  bestow  on  us, 
all  thai  is  meant  by  this  divine  reward. 

4thly.  The  perfect  Benevolence  of  Ood  must^  it  if  evident^  delight 
in  greater  goody  more  than  thatj  which  is  less,  and  most  in  that, 
which  is  supreme. 

That  the  Omniscience  of  God  cannot  but  discern  all  the  differ- 
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«nces  of  good,  and  distineuish,  with  complete  accun^jr,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  greater  from  tne  less,  and  that  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  desirable,  from  that  which  is  not,  will  be  admitted  of  course. 
That  perfect  benevolence  must  choose  this,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  is,  unless  I  am  deceived,  equally  evident.  Indeed,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  possibility,  that  benevolence  can,  in  any  being,  pre- 
fer a  smaller  degree  of  what  he  thinks  good  to  a  greater.  Much 
less  can  this  be  attributable  to  God.  As  he  knows  perfectly  what 
is  really  good  ;  ^so  on  this  only  must  his  desire,  or  delight,  be  fixed; 
and  with  the  more  intenseness  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
degree,  in  which  it  does  or  may  cpcist. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  there  may  be  (»o  or  more  iy stems  of  good^ 
equally  perftct  and  desirable :  I  am  not  disposed  to  contend  with 
him,  by  whom  it  is  said.  Those,  who  say  it,  ought  however  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  said  eratuitously :  there  being  no  evidence,  by 
which  the  assertion  can  be  supported.  But,  should  it  be  granted, 
it  will  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  These 
two  or  more  systems  are  by  the  supposition  equally  good ;  and 
therefore,  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  or  adoption,  neither  is  in 
any  degree  preferable  to  the  other.  That,  then,  which  has  been 
actually  adopted,  has  by  this  fact  become  preferable.  In  all  other 
respects  it  was  equally  desirable ;  and,  as  it  has  been  actually 
commenced,  it  is  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  continued,  than 
that  it  should  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  adopting  that,  which  was 
only  equal  to  it;  because,  in  that  case,  all,  that  has  been  already 
done,  must  have  been  done  in  vain :  conduct,  which,  I  need  not 
say,  would  be  unbecoming  the  divine  character,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, at  least,  wholly  undesirable.  The  present  system,  or  the  sys- 
tem actually  adopted  by  God,  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  now 
the  best  and  most  perfect  svstem  of  good. 

The  same  reasonine  will  equally  prove,  that  the  means,  which 
he  has  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  are  also 
the  best  and  most  proper  means,  which  could  be  chosen ;  and,  of 
course,  that  the  wnole  work  of  Creation  and  Providence,  compo- 
sed of  the  means  and  the  end,  is  a  perfect  work,  entirely  suitea  to 
his  character. 

5thly.  //  t^  eviderUj  that  God,  who  is  thus  benevolent,  must  love 
the  same  disposition  in  his  creatures,  and  hate  the  opposite  one,  im- 
changeably  and  for  ever. 

That  God  delights  with  infinite  complacency  in  his  own  moral 
character,  cannot  be  questioned.  Benevolence  in  his  Intelligent 
creatures  is  a  direct  resemblance  of  this  character ;  his  own  image, 
instamped  on  created  minds ;  and  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  an 
object  of  the  same  complacency,  wherever  it  exists.  He  loves, 
also,  his  own  purposes.  Of  course,  he  must  love  this  disposition 
m  his  creatures,  because  all  those,  in  whom  it  exists,  love  the  same 
purposes,  and  voluntarily  coincide  with  him  in  their  endeavours  to 
promote  them. 
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On  the  contrary,  that  disposition  m  his  creatures,  which  is  oppo- 
site  to  his  own,  is  in  itself  odious,  in  proportion  as  his  is  amiable ;. 
and  voluntarily  endeavours  to  oppose,  and  to  frustrate  his  pur* 
poses ;  that  is,  to  diminish,  or  destroy,  the  boundless  good,  which 
lie  has  begun  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  here  intended,  that  so  vast 
a  scheme  of  thought,  or  action,  usually  enters  into  the  minds  of 
sinful  creatures ;  out  that  this  is  the  real  tendency  of  all  their  op* 
position  to  his  law  and  government.  In  this  view,  the  rebellion  of 
sinners  assumes  a  most  odious  and  dreadful  aspect ;  and  is  here 
seen  to  be  a  direct  hostility  against  the  benevolent  character  and 
designs  of  God,  and  against  the  well-being  of  his  Intelligent 
creation. 

When,  therefore,  he  shall  come  to  jttdge  the  world  in  righteous- 
nessj  and  to  render  to  them  such  rewards,  as  are  suited  to  their 
characters ;  it  is  plain,  diat  he  will  approve  of  those,  and  those 
only,  who  resemble  him  by  being  benevolent ;  and  disapprove  of 
those,  who  have  cherished  the  contrary  disposition.  The  former, 
he  will  bless,  or  make  happy ;  the  latter  he  will  punish,  or  make 
miserable.  His  approbation,  at  the  final  judgment,  is  no  other  than 
a  testimony  of  the  pleasure,  which  he  takes  m  the  moral  character 
of  those,  who  are  approved ;  and  his  disapprobation,  a  similar  tes- 
timony of  the  displeasure,  which  he  feels  towards  those  who  are 
condemned.  Of  this  pleasure  and  displeasure  his  rewards  and 
punishments  are  only  proofs,  of  a  still  higher  kind ;  all  founded  on 
the  moral  character  of^  the  respective  bemgs,  who  are  judged  and 
rewarded.  How  odious,  how  undesirable,  then,  is  that  disposition 
in  us,  which  God  by  the  dictates  of  his  infinite  benevolence  is  in  a 
sense  compelled  thus  to  hate,  and  punish,  because  it  is  a  voluntary 
opposition  to  his  own  perfect  character,  and  a  fixed  enmity  to  the 
well-being  of  his  creatures.  How  lovely  and  desirable,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  disposition,  which  he  thus  loves,  and  will  thus  re- 
ward, because  it  is  a  resemblance  of  his  own  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, a  cheerful  accordance  with  all  his  perfect  designs,  and  an 
universal  good-will  to  his  Intelligent  kingdom ! 
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Dbut.  uiii.  4^^uit  and  righl  u  he, 

J.  HE  end,  for  which  the  Song,  of  which  this  verse  is  a  part,  was 
written,  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  verse  19,  in  these 
words : 

JVbio,  therefore,  write  ye  this  song  for  you,  and  teach  it  to  the  chit' 
dren  of  Israel:  put  it  in  their  mouths,  that  this  song  may  be  a  zDit' 
nessfor  me  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

To  this  end  it  is  perfectly  suited.  It  is  a  general  testimony  of 
the  perfection  of  God,  and  of  his  peculiar  kindness  to  that  people. 
As  It  strongly  and  unanswerably  exhibits  the  Righteousness  and 
Goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dealings  with  them ;  so,  in  the  same 
evident  and  forcible  manner,  it  mamfests  their  in^titude  and  un« 
reasonableness  in  rebelling  against  him.  These  it  presents  in  the 
most  affecting  light ;  because  it  shows,  that  God  clearly  foreknew 
all  their  transgressions,  and,  with  this  foreknowledge,  still  per* 
formed  for  them  all  these  blessings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  forewarned  them  of  their  sin  and  danger^ 
and  urged  on  them  the  strongest  motives  to  obedience.  This 
timely  testimony  was  itself  a  most  convincing  and  affecting  proof 
of  his  goodness,  and  left  them  without  excuse. 

The  text  is  a  general  ascription  of  supreme  excellence  and 
glory  to  God,  in  his  nature,  agency,  and  works.  I  will  publish  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Jehotah,  saith  Moses  in  the  precedmg  verse  -j 
'ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

This  Name,  or  Character,  is  published  in  the  verse  which  con* 
tains  the  text.  He  is  the  Rock^  his  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways 
are  Judgment:  a  God  of  Truth,  and  without  iniquity^  Just  and 
Right  is  he.  That  is,  God  is  the  Rock,  or  foundation,  on  which  the 
Universe  stands.  His  work,  the  great  work  of  building  and  go- 
verning the  universe^  is  perfect^  without  imperfection,  error,  or 
fault ;  comprising  all  things  which  it  ou^ht,  and  nothing  which  it 
ought  not,  to  comprise.'  The  reason  of  this  perfection  is,  that  tdl 
his  ways  are  Judgment^  that  is,  are  a  perfect  compound  of  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  goodness.  Just  and  Right  may  signify  the  same 
thmg ;  or,  as  is  often  the  meaning  of  Right,  so  nere  it  may  natu- 
rally denote  the  perfection  of  Gcd  generally  considered. 

DOCTRINE. 

God  is  a  Being  of  perfect  Justice. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it  will  be  neces' 
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sary  to  examine  the  different  meanings  of  this  tcnn ;  as,  like  most 
other  abstract  terms,  it  is  variously  used. 

lst«  Justicey  as  applied  to  cases,  in  which  property  is  concerned^ 
denotes  the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another j  of  equal  value. 

Justice,  considered  in  this  manner,  affects  all  bargains ;  the  pay^' 

inent  of  debts ;  and  the  adjustment,  and  fulfilment,  of  all  contracts. 

Whenever  these  are  so  made,  and  performed,  as  that  an  exact 

i  equivalent  is  rendered  for  what  is  received,  then,  and  then  only, 

justice  is  done.     This  is  called  Commutative  Justice. 

^ly.  *ds  applied  to  the  conduct  of  a  Magistrate  towards  subjects^ 
tl  denotes  exactly  that  treatment  of  the  subject  which  his  personal  con- 
duct merits.  To  reward  the  good  subject,  and  to  punish  the  bad, 
according  to  equitable  laws,  and  real  desert,  is  to  treat  both  justly  ; 
or  to  exhibit  justice  in  the  distributions  of  Government.  Accord- 
inglv  a  Ruler,  conducting  in  this  manner,  is  by  the  common  voice 
declared  to  be  a  just  ruler.  Justice,  in  this  sense,  is  properly  called 
Distributive  Justice. 

Sdly.  Justice,  in  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  either  of  these, 
denotes  doing  that,  which  is  Right  upon  the  whole,  in  all  cases  ;  that 
which  is  fittest  and  most  useful  to  be  done ;  in  other  words,  that 
which  wUl  most  promote  the  universal  Good.  In  this  sense.  Justice 
is,  together  with  its  corresponding  term.  Righteousness^  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Benevolence  or  Virtue,  and  involves  the  whole  of 
moral  excellence.  This  is  sometimes  called  General  Justice.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  very  frequent ;  and  many  persons  appear  to 
make  no  distinction  between  this  sense  of  the  word  ana  the  last 
mentioned.  Yet  the  meanings  are  widely  different.  In  the  former 
sense,  Justice  is  the  conduct  of  a  Ruler  only ;  in  the  latter,  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  Intelligent  beines :  in  the  former,  it  is  a  course  of 
conduct,  respecting  a  single  object,  according  to  his  merit,  or  de- 
merit ;  in  the  latter,  it  always  respects  the  universe. 

Justice,  when  considered  as  an  attr^ute,  is  the  disposition,  which 
gives  birth  to  these,  or  to  either  of  these,  kinds  of  conduct. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  cannot  easily  sup- 
pose a  case,  in  which  God,  who  is  the  giver  of  all  good,  can  receive 
any  thing,  for  which  an  equivalent  can  be  rendered.  The  nearest 
resemblance  to  such  a  case,  which  is  applicable  to  God,  is  one,  in 
which  he  requiries  the  service  of  mankmd  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  promises  to  reward  them  for  such  service  with  worldly  posses- 
sions.    Several  such  instances  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  he  promised  the  Israelites  abundant  worldly  good,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  faithful  obedience.  Thus  he  promised  David,  as 
a  reward  for  his  obedience,  niany  earthly  blessmgs.  Thus,  for  the 
execution  of  his  decree  against  Tyre,  he  gave  Egypt  into  the  hands 
of  J^ebuchadnezzar. 

These  instances  are,  however,  all  plainly  iinpeirfect  ones,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  complete  display  of  this  Attribute  in 
(he  sense  in  question.     God,  in  all  the  cases  specified,  exhibited 
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his  bounty,  and  mercy,  so  much  more  strongly  than  mere  commu- 
tative justice,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  this  was  exhibited  at 
all*  Nor  can  we  suppose  a  case,  in  which  this  difficulty  will  not 
arise,  from  ^e  character  and  situation  of  God,  as  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  as  the  Receiver  of  nothing  from  the  hands 
of  his  creatures. 

Yet,  if  a  case  could  be  proposed,  in  which  God  could  act,  as 
just  in  ike  Cwnmidative  senee^  his  disposition  to  be  just,  in  this 
sense,  would  be  as  perfect,  as  in  either  of  the  oiher  senses*  This 
is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  he  requires, 
under  the  most  awful  penalties,  the  exercise  of  such  justice  from 
the  hands  of  his  subjects.  In  the  two  last  senses,  the  justice  of 
God  is  perpetually,  and  perfectly,  exercised  towards  all  his  Intel- 
ligent  creatures. 

As  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  he  rewards  every  rational  being 
exactly  according  to  his  works ;  except  that  he  hath  shown  mercy 
to  numberless  sinners,  who  had  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  pu- 
nishment :  an  exception  supremely  glorious  to  his  character,  and 
formed  in  entire  consistency  with  exact  justice. 

As  the  great  friend  of  happiness,  he  nas  devised,  also,  the  most 
perfect  happiness  of  his  immense  Kingdom,  and  the.  most  perfect 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  This  he  pursues  with  infinite  intense- 
ness  of  energy,  without  intermission,  without  change,  and  without 
end. 

In  this  sense,  the  Justice  of  God  respects  first,  himself;  and  se- 
condly, his  creatures. 

Ist.  Chd  ii  infinitely  just^  as  his  conduct  respects  himself. 

In  an  uniform  series  of  dispensations,  he  exhibits  to  the  Uni- 
verse, his  own  character,  as  supremely  glorious,  excellent,  beauti- 
ful, and  lovely ;  and  as  therefore  deserving  all  possible  admiration, . 
confidence,  love,  reverence,  worship,  and  obedience,  from  all  In- 
telligent bein^*  In  this  divine  employment  he  has  published  to 
Intelligent  beings  a  glorious  rule  of  rectitude,  as  the  rule  of  his  own 
conduct :  a  rule,  to  which  all  that  conduct  is  entirely  conformed, 
without  variableness^  or  shadow  of  turnings  To  this  rule  he  re- 
.quires  them  to  conform  all  their  conduct,  also.  In  obeying  it,  are 
involved  their  duty,  interest,  honour,  and  happiness,  alike*  This 
he  has  exhibited  as  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting  rule;  by 
which  the  InteUigent  universe  is  every  where,  at  every  period,  and 
with  respect  to  every  thing,  to  be  governed ;  and  which  he  will 
never  forsake,  even  though  that  universe  were  to  be  the  sacrifice. 

2dly.  In  the  same  sense,  God  is  perfectly  just  to  his  creatures. 

The  justice  of  God  to  himself  is  the  highest  and  first  act  of  jus- 
tice to  his  creatures.  But  for  this  regara  to  himself,  they  could 
never  venerate  his  character,  nor  render  him  their  love,  or  their 
confidence.  As  the  promoter  of  the  universal  good,  God  can  in 
BO  way  so  contribute  to  this  great  and  glorious  end,  as  in  unfolding 
Us  own  siywenely  excellent  character.    This  is  the  source,  ana 
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Ibundation,  of  all  virtuous,  sincere,  and  enduring  happiness.  In 
this  conduct  of  God,  therejfore,  the  universe  is  infinitely  interested. 
In  each  particular  dispensation  to  them,  also,  he  directly  pur- 
sues the  same  end,  in  all  the  parts  of  his  endlessly  diversified  ad- 
ministration. Not  a  wrong,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  defect,  finds  ad- 
mission into  his  providence,  throughout  eternity  and  immensity. 

But  it  is- chiefly  as  the  great  Ruler  of  all  beings,  that  the  justice 
of  God  demands  a  particular  consideration,  at  Uiis  time,  in  this 
character,  his  justice  is  employed  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  to 
holy  and  virtuous  creatures,  and  of  punishments  to  false  and  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  his  ^ov^iiment. 

All  these  distributions  are  made  on  the  ground  of  law.  Such, 
as  obey  the  law  of  God,  are  by  impartial  justice  rewarded :  those, 
who  disobey,  are  punished.  The  perfection  of  these  distributions 
consists  in  tlus ;  that  each  creature  is  rewarded,  or  punished,  ac- 
cording to  his  character  and  conduct,  exacdy ;  so  that  the  reward, 
or  ihe  punishment,  shall  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the  several 
degrees  of  virtue,  or  guilt,  just  as  they  nave  existed*  In  this  case 
all  the  palliations,  ana  aggravations,  of  guilt,  and  all  the  means  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  virtue,  will  enter  completely  mto  the  esti- 
mate of  tne  character  of  each  individual.  Of  all  these,  God,  who 
searcheth  the  heart,  and  trieth  the  reins,  is  a  perfect  judge.  Nothing 
is  unknown,  or  forgotten,  by  him ;  and  nothing  will  be  left  out  of 
the  estimate  of  character,  which  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  re* 
ward,  or  the  punishmenU  The  proofs  of  the  justice  of  God,  ex- 
hibited by  reason,  or  found  in  the  system  of  Providence,  are  not  to 
us,  demonstrative.  Yet  they  are  well  deserving  of  our  attention. 
1st.  The  character  and  circumstances  of  Godstrwigly  lead  us  to 
belitve  in  his  perfect  justice* 

God  is  perfectly  independent;  in  the  actual  possession  of  all 
possible  good ;  and  completely  secure  against  every  possible  loss, 
and  evil.  Whatever  he  pleases  to  have  exist,  or  done^  is  certainly 
brought  to  pass ;  and  in  the  precise  manner,  which  is  pleasing  to 
him.  Hence  no  temptation,  or  inducement,  to  any  injustice,  can 
exist  with  respect  to  him.  Possessing  all  things,  he  can  need  no- 
thing ;  contriving  all  things,  he  can  fear  nothing ;  effecting  all  things, 
which  he  chooses,  with  infinite  ease,  and  no  possible  oostruction, 
he  can  never  have  occasion  to  adopt  any  other  character,  or  con- 
duct, but  that  of  perfect  justice.  Injustice  in  our  experience  is  al- 
ways derived,  and  of  course,  from  the  di^ead  of  some  disadvantage, 
or  the  desire  of  some  advantage  which  otherwise  would  not  exist. 
But  these  things  have  no  possible  application  to  God.  Reason 
sees  not,  therefore,  how  GgkI  can  be  under  any  inducement  to  in- 
justice.   But  urithout  such  inducement,  injustice  cannot  exist. 

3dly.  In  this  state  of  tried  many  exhUntians  of  the  divine  justice 
are  made  in  divine  providenccm 

These  are  seen  chiefly  in  the  application  of  punishments  and  re* 
wards  to  Jiationsj  considered  in  their  national  capacUj/.    Nations, 
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a^  such,  exist  only  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Hence  it  would  seem, 
that  in  this  peculiar  character,  as  nations  merely,  they  are  with  pro- 
priety rewarded  or  punished  here.  Thus  nations,  after  they  have 
oecome  corrupted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  constantly  been  de- 
stroyed for  their  national  corruption.  God,  indeed,  has  usually 
waited  with  wonderful  patience,  until  their  iniquities  were  full ;  and 
so  evidently,  that  the  ancient  heathens  described  and  painted  Justice 
as  lame  ;  that  is,  slot)  in  arriving.  This  conduct  of  the  Creator  is 
highly  becoming  his  elorious  character,  as  a  most  bountiful  and 
merciful  God  towards  oeings,  still  in  a  state  of  trial.' 

Yet  the  destruction,  or  punishment,  has  been  sure;  however 
late  it  may  seem  to  us.  TTu  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  pro- 
f»t>e,  as  menr count  slackness  ;  but  is  long'-suffering  to  uswardf  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish^  but  that  ail  should  come  to  repent- 
ance^ 

So  evident  has  been  the  justice  of  God  in  such  instances,  that 
the  heathen  have  strongly  marked,  and  fully  acknowledged  it, 

Smerally  throughout  the  whole  heathen  world:   a  clear  proof, 
at  it  has  strucK  the  eye,  and  convinced  the  mind,  of  Common 
sense. 

3dly.  The  justice  of  God  is  conspicuous  in  this  great  fact;  that 
mankind  are  never  t^icted  beyond  their  deserts. 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  have  observed,  that  this  truth  is 
rendered  evident  in  the  only  case,  in  which  it  can  with  the  least 
appearance  of  reason  be  disputed ;  viz.  the  sufferings  of  virtuous 
men;  by  their  own  uniform  acknowledgment,  that  they  never 
suffer  even  so  much  as  they  are  conscious  of  havine  deserved. 
But  the  only  tendency  of  any  mind  to  injustice  is  to  wiuhold  good, 
or  inflict  evil,  contrary  to,  or  beyond,  the  desert  of  the  recipient* 
As  neither  of  these  is  ever  the  fact;  as,  on  the  contrary,  men  al- 
ways receive  more  good,  and  less  evil,  than  they  have  merited ;  it 
is  plain,  that  the  justice  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  absolute 
freedom  firom.  injustice  on  the  other,  are  strongly  evidenced  in  his 
dispensations  to  man  in  the  present  world. 

4thlv.  Ml  the  arguments^  which  I  have  deduced  from  the  charac- 
ter ana  circumstances  ofGodj  toprove,  that  he  is  benevolent,  are  cO" 
pable  of  an  equally  forcible  application  to  the  present  subject;  and 
contributCy  in  the  same  manner,  to  prove  that  he  is  Just. 

As  these  have  been  so  lately  renearsed,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
mention  them  again  at  the  present  time. 

dthly.  As  God  is  benevoientyit  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  be 
just. 

In  the  last  discourse  I  observed,  that  love  constituted  the  whole 
moral  character  of  God ;  and  that,  although  we  were  obliged  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  consider,  as  the  Scriptures  themselves 
often  do,  this  character  in  different  views,  and  under  different 
names ;  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  disposition  simple  and  indivisible :  these 
names  denoting  ooly  its  different  modifications  and  exercises.     As 
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I  expect  hereafter  to  consider  this  subject  more  fully,  I  shall  only 
-•bseTye  hare,  that,  the  doctrine  being  admitted,  the  benevolence  of 
<jod,  if  proved,  as  I  flatter  myself  it  has  been,  from  the  light  of 
Nature,  is  itself  complete  proof  of  the  justice  of  God.  A  Being, 
willing,  as  a  benevcMent  one  necessarily  is,  to  do  more  good  to 
others  than  justice  demands,  cannot  be  willing  to  do  less ;  the  only 
manner^  in  which  he  could  possibly  be  unjust* 

This  proof  of  the  justice  of  God  is,  I  think,  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  same  time,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  the  system 
of  dispensations  extends  to  so  many  beings,  and  so  many  events,  in 
themsdves  varied  ahnost  endlessly,  and  in  their  relations  still  more 
numerous  and  diversified  ^  it  cannot  but  be,  that  mystery  should  in 
a  great  measure  overspread  the  whole.  In  each  individual  case, 
there  will  be  much,  diat  we  cannot  understand ;  in  the  comparison 
of  that  case  with  others,  there  will  be  more.  A  state  of  trial,  also, 
involves.the  doctrine,  that  in  it  a  complete  exhibition  of  justice 
cannot  be  made.  All  that  is  just  in  sucn  a  state  cannot  be  seen  to 
be  just;  especially  by  creatures,  whose  discernment  and  compre- 
hension are  like  ours;  so  limited,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  ob- 
jects of  investigation.  Amid  the  multitude  of  these  objects  we 
are  lost;  by  tl^ir  variety  we  are  perplexed ;  by  their  strangeness 
we  are  staggered ;  and  by  the  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  often  apparendy  very  dissimilar,  often  seemingly  inconsist- 
ent, we  are  not  unnaturally,  nor  unfrequently,  overwhelmed  with 
difficulties,  doubts,  and  distresses. 

It  is  probable,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  nations  already  men- 
tioned, the  dispensations  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  are  design- 
ed rather  as  restraints  on  me  sinful  conduct ;  and  as  encouirage- 
ments  to  the  virtue,  of  mankind,  than  as  full  manifestations  of  the 
justice  of  God.  In  this  view  of  them,  thev  contain  abundant  proofs 
of  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness,  wholly  suited  to  the  state  ot 
man.  It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 
argument,  which  renders  it  probable  in  any  degree,  that  God  is 
-lot  just. 

miat  the  state  of  Providence  thus  teaches,  the  Scriptures  have 
completely  disclosed.  The  justice  of  God  is  in  the  Scriptures  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  various  methods. 

1st.  God  hoe  informed  na  in  multiiudes  of  direct  declarations^ 
that  he  is  a  God  of  consismmate  justice. 

All  these  declarations  receive  the  whole  weight  of  his  whole  cha- 
racter, as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  weight,  which  no  mind, 
that  admits  any  part  of  this  character,  can  resist. 

3dly.  He  has  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  matiff 
highly  important  and  impressive  instances  of  his  justice^  executed  on 
mankind^  both  as  nations  and  individuals.  These  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  various,  and,  in  them  all,  complete  examples  of  tms  awful 
attribute  are  presented  to  our  view. 

3dly.  h  his  lawj  he  has  required  oilmen  to  he  just}  assurmg 
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ihem^  that  in  this  character  they  will  be  loved  by  him^  and  m  the 
contrary  character  hattd  ;  promising  them  in  this  character  gloriom 
rewards^  and  threatening  them,  in  the  contrary  character ,  mostfear^ 
ful  punishments. 

Exactly  of  this  nature  is  every  command,  every  Dromise,  and 
every  threatening.  These  promises  and  threatenin^s  nave  also,  as 
was  observed  under  the  last  head,  (for  these  considerations  illus- 
trate each  other)  been  often  most  exemplary  executed  even  in  the 
pr^seat  world.  In  these  instances,  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  con- 
jectures to  interpret  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  but  are  di- 
rectly informed  of  their  nature  by  .God  himself.  In  these  instances, 
therefore,  the  dispensations  become  plain  and  intelligible,  and  all 
doubt  is  excludea. 

4tUy«  He  has  informed  us^  thai  there  is  beyond  the  grave  ajvtwre 
being}  that  in  the  future  world  he  has  €q)pointed^  at  the  end  of  this 
system,  a  day^in  which  he  will  judge  the  xoorldin  righteousness,  and 
will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works* 

5thly.  He  has  required  us  to  acknowledge,  reverence,  love,  wor- 
ship, and  obey,  him,  as  being  Just,  perfectly  and  infinitely.  In  no 
other  character  does  he  require  any  love,  homage,  or  service.  That 
God,  in  requiring  our  homage  to  mm,  should  require  it  to  a  charac- 
ter, no<  his  own,  is  an  absurdity,  which  can  neither  be  admitted, 
nor  explained. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  possible  reason,  which  can  be  devised,  why 
any  and  all  of  these  things  should  be  done  in  the  Scriptures,  ex- 
cept that  God  is  the  just  Being^  which  he  is  there  represented  to 
be.  These  things  united  comprise  all  the  proof,  which  we  can 
reasonably  wish  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
stroyed, nor  lessened.  Accordingly  no  person  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  ever  thought  of  doubting  this 
great  truth. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  gloriously  is  God  qualified  by  this  attribute  for  the  go^ 
vemment  of  all  things! 

In  what  an  amiable,  majestic,  and  dignified  liffht  is  he  here  mam- 
fested  to  our  view !  Without  this  attribute  all  others  would  be  vain. 
A  Ruler  he  might  be,  because  his  power  would  easily  compel  all 
beings  to  obey  him.  But  he  would  be  merelv  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  ruler ;  neither  venerable,  nor  lovely,  rf  o  creature  would 
or  could,  serve  him  willingly,  with  either  love  ot  confidence.  The 
fear,  which  gendereth  bondage,  would  be  die  only  principle  of 
subjection ;  nor  would  any  subjection,  or  service,  secure  his  crea- 
tures from  perpetual  danger  and  distress. 

What  a  dreadful  instrument  would  Omnipotence  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  unjust  being !  What  evils  must  not  all  creatures  fear !  What 
evils  would  they  not  suffer !  What  spectacles  of  vengeance,  and 
wo,  would  not  his  arm  call  up  into  being!    How  instantaneously 
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would  all  hope  vanisb,  all  safety  cease,  all  good  perish !  The  uni- 
verse would  become  a  desert,  a  dungeon,  an  immense  region  of 
mourning,  lammtatvmy  and  wo. 

JVbo,  all  creatures  are  secure  from  ever^  possible  act  ofinjustice 
from  the  hands  of  God,  Powerful  as  he  is;  knowing  all  things  a^ 
he  does ;  these  amazing  attributes  are  employed  only  to  discern 
that,  which  is  just  and  right,  and  to  bring  it  in  every  instance  to 
pass.  Hence,  he  is  the  universal  safeguard  of  his  unnumbered 
creatures ;  the  rock,  on  which  their  ri^ts  and  interests  immove* 
ably  rest;  the  proper  and  unfailmg  object  of  supreme  and  endless 
coimdence.  Wrong  he  cannot  do;  Kighthe  cannot  fail  to  do» 
Submission  to  his  will,  his  law,  his  government,  is  safe ;  and,  when 
voluntary,  is  assured  of  the  regard,  the  approbation,  and  the  re- 
wards, which  are  promised  to  cheerful  obeaience. 

Were  God  not  possessed  of  this  glorious  attribute ;  his  Benevo- 
lence would  be  mere  weakness.  All  froward,  rebellious,  obsti- 
nate creatures  would  presume  on  his  want  of  energy  to  vindicate 
his  own  honour,  and  the  rights  of  the  suffering  universe.  A  mind 
formed  for  immortal  being,  naturaUy  makes  progress  in  all  its  ha- 
bits, and  in  the  strength  of  all  its  powers*  *  An  ev]l  mind^  unre- 
strained by  the  awe,  or  the  exertions,  of  Omnipotence,  would  na- 
turaUy increase  in  its  pride,  selfishness,  malice  and  cruelty ;  iii  a 
general  disregard  to  the  well-being  of  odiers,  and  in  a  supreme  de- 
votion to  its  private,  separate  purposes.  To  all  who  oppose,  to 
every  thing  which  clashes  with,  these  things,  such  a  mind  is  of 
course  an  enemy.  Nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  this  enmity,  or  to 
its  effects,  except  by  God  himself.  Were  he  to  remain  quiescent 
in  mere  kindness  and  good  wishes  to  the  universe,  the  schemes  of 
personal  greatness,  oppression,  rage,  revenge,  and  fury,  which 
would  be  formed  by  evil  beings,  cannot  be  measured.  Every  evil 
being  would  become  a  fiend ;  and  to  tempt  a  race,  to  ruin  a  world,, 
and  to  involve  a  system  in  misery,  would  be  familiar  events  in  ifae 
annals  of  the  universe. 

2dly.  What  reason  have  iVicked  men  to  fear  the  jmliee  of  God?" 

The  wicked  are  secured  by  God's  perfect  justice  from  the  suffer- 
ance of  any  evil,  which  they  have  not  deserved ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  are  wholly  exposed  to  the  sufferance  of  all  such  evils,  as  the^ 
have  deserved.  These  are  sufficiently  dreadful  to  excite  in  their 
minds  every  degree  of  alarm,  which  man  is  capable  of  experien^ 
cing. 

The  denunciations  of  wo  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  couched 
in  as  awful  terms,  as  language  can  furnish.  The  God,  who  is  im- 
mutably and  eternally  just,  as  he  uttered  them  in  confcmnity  to  strict 
justice,  so  in  executing  them  will  conform  to  the  same  justice  in  the 
most  perfect  manner. 

Whatever  their  rebellion  against  God,  their  rejection  of  his  Son, 
their  deceit,  injustice,  and  cruelty  to  each  other,  and  their  pollution 
of  themselves,  deserves,  they  will  receive  exactly  at  his  hand,  and 
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will  be  rewarded  exactly  according  to  their  works.  It  becomes  every 
impenitent  sinner  to  ask  himself,  what  reward  he  ought  to  expect 
for  a  life,  spent  wholly  in  rebelhon  of  thoHght,  woro,  and  action ; 
with  no  account  of  voluntary  obedience,  and  millions  of  accoimts 
of  gross  disobedience  against  his  Maker  ? 

Sis  plainly  a  fearftJ  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.  In  his  hand,  and  within  his  knowledge  and  power,  are  all  the 
avenues  to  wo,  all  the  ingredients  of  misery.  He  is  equally  able 
to  pierce  the  soul,  and  to  agonize  the  body.  There  is  no  escape 
from  his  power;  no  concealment  from  his  eye.  What  then,  will 
become  of  hardened  sinners  ?  How  will  the  justice  of  God  over- 
whelm them  in  consternation  and  horror  at  the  great  day! 

3dly,  We  see  here  the  great  reason^  why  the  Scriptures  are  opposed^ 
and  denied^  by  wicked  men* 

All  the  difficulty,  which  men  find  in  admitting  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  wcmxI  of  God,  exists  in  this  attribute.  I  do  not  remember, 
that  I  ever  heard,  or  read,  of  a  single  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
tural God,  except  what  was  pointed  against  nis  justice.  All  men 
are  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  his  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
faithfulness,  truth,  and  mercy ;  but  few  beside  good  men,  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  justice. 

Whence  this  objection  ?  Is  not  Justice  a  glorious  and  eminent- 
ly divine  perfection  ?  Can  an  unjust  ruler  be  the  object  of  appro- 
bation ?  Is  not  injustice  the  ^ound  of  perpetual  complaint  against 
earthly  rulers  ?  The  secret  Ties  wholly  in  this  fact.  We  are  will- 
ing, nay,  desirous,  that  rulers  should  be  just^  when  justice  does  not 
endanger  ourselves,  and  our  happiness ;  but  no  character  is  so 
dreaded,  so  hated,  when  justice  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with 
our  safety,  peace,  and  hopes.  But  can  this  be  right  ?  A  just  ruler 
must  punish  wicked  and  unjust  men.  We  choose,  that  other  wicked 
and  unjust  men  should  be  punished ;  and  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
the  common  cood  indispensably  requires  it.  But  we  make  another 
law  for  ourselves ;  and  would  rather  that  the  ruler  should  prove 
unjust,  than  either  reform  ourselves,  or  be  punished. 

The  justice  of  God  holds  out  to  w,  and  to  all  others,  certain  and 
dreadfui  punishment  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  sins.  If  God  be 
just,  we  cannot,  without  repentance,  faith,  and  reformation  of  life, 
possibly  escape.  Between  reformation  and  punishment  there  is  no 
alternative.  Keform  we  will  not ;  be  punished  we  cannot.  Hence 
we  believe  that  God  is  not  just,  because  we  wish  this  not  to  be  his 
character.  Of  course,  we  deny  the  Scriptures  to  be  his  word,  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  terror  of  his  justice.  What  wretched  rea- 
soning is  this !  How  foolish,  how  fatal !  How  foolish,  because  it 
cannot  possibly  help,  or  save  us ;  since  God  will  plainly  pursue  his 
own  counsels,  and  accomplish  his  own  purposes,  whether  we  be- 
lieve his  justice,  or  not.  How  foolish,  because  the  whole  purpose, 
for  which  such  reasoning  is  adopted,  is  to  enable  us  to  continue 
peacefully  in  sin ;  a  miserable  character,  and  plainly  exposed  al- 
way  to  a  miserable  end ! 
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How  fatal  is  such  reasoning,  because  it  will  actually  induce  us 
la  coutioue  peacefully  in  sin,  and  prevent  us  from  repentance  and 
salvation ! 

On  what  is  it  grounded  ?  On  mere  wishes.  Who  form,  and  in- 
dulge them  ?  \^ked  men  only*  Can  God  be  such,  as  wicked 
men  wish  him  to  be  ?  Can  they  suppose  it  ?  What  kind  of  a  ruler 
do  wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  f  A  vile  one.  What  God  do 
wicked  men  wish  to  have  rule  the  universe  ?  A  vile  one.  Why  2 
Because  such  a  God  only  can  be  supposed  to  favour  them.  No 
good  man,  no  An^el,  ever  regretted,  that  God  was  just.  It  is  im-* 
possible,  that  a  vutuous  beine  should  not  rejoice  in  the  justice  of 
God.  The  instinctive  voice  of  all  the  virtuous  universe  is  the  voice 
of  Angeb,  and  of  the  Spirits  of  Just  Men  loade  perfect,  in  the  hea- 
vens, crying.  Alleluia  !  Salvatiofi^  and  glorvj  and  honour ^  and  power, 
be  unto  the  ijord  our  Qod  ;  for  true  anarighteoui  are  hii  Judstmmts. 
Oreat  and  marcellaviB  are  thy  workt^  Lord  Ood  Almightgj  just  and 
true  are  thy  wayi^  thou  King  of  Sainte  ! 
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SERMON  XI. 

THE   TRUTH   OF   QOD. 


Pbalm  Gxvii.  2w— j^fuf  the  truth  of  the  Lard  endureih  for  ever. 

In  my  last  discourse^  I  considered  briefly  the  Justice  of  God 
i  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  Hi$ 
Tndhj  which  in  the  text  is  asserted  to  be  an  eternal,  and  therefore 
an  inseparable,  attribute  of  Jehovah. 

As  a  prelude  to  these  observations,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a  con* 
else  notice  of  the  several  significations  of  this  term.  The  word, 
IVm/A,  denotes, 

1st.  A  Proposition^  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things*  Thus 
St.  Paul  says,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christy  Hie  not.  *  Rom.  ix.  1. 

2dly.  All  such  propositions^  generally  considered* 

Thus  Pilate  zsked  Christ,.  What  is  truth  ?    John  xviii.  38. 

Sdly.  ThaX  collection  of  such  propositions,  which  is  contained  in 
the  Gospel,  and  is  commonly  called  Evangelical  truth : 

Thus  says  our  Saviour,  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  guide  you  into 
all  THK  Truth.  John  xiv.  13.  Thus  also  St.  Paul  observes,  Ltne 
rejoiceth  in  the  Truth.  1  Cor.  xiii.  8.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  Truth  mentioned  is  Evangelical  Truth. 

4thly.  Reality,  in  opposition  to  that,  which  is  fancied,  or  vt- 
sionary. 

Thus  the  Trut  God  denotes  the  real  God,  in  opposition  to  the 
imaginary  gods  of  the  Heathen* 

5tmy.  The  Substance,  in  opposition  to  types. 

Thus  Christ  calls  himself  the  Truth  ;  as  being  the  great  Antitype 
of  all  the  types  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Cthly.  Veracity,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  declare  JhUh,  or 
to  speak  according  to  the  real  state  of  things. 

fthly.  Faithfulruss,  that  is,  a  disposition  always  to  fulfil  cove- 
nanis,  trusts,  and  promises. 

In  these  two  last  senses,  I  shall  consider  the  Truth  of  God  as  de- 
clared in  the  text.  Veracity  and  Faithfubess  are  attributes  so 
nearly  allied,  as  to  be  considered  together,  with  great  advantage. 
The  former  is  speaking,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  acting  accord* 
ing  to  a  state  of  things,  seen,  or  supposed,  to  exist.  The  latter  is 
declaring  a  future  state  of  our  own  conduct,  and  afterwards  acting 
so,  that  mat  conduct  shall  be  conformed  to  the  declaration.  .No 
moral  attributes  are  more  perfectly  of  a  kindred  nature ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  of  hun,  who  possesses  one  of  them,  as  in  any  less  de- 
gree possessed  of  the  other*    There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
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making  them  separate  subjects  of  examination  in  this  series  of 
discourses. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  hear  me;  that,  as  the  works  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  consisting  of  beings  and  events  merely, 
,  furnish  us  with  no  declarations  made  oy  God ;  and  as  every  such  de- 
claration must  in  its  nature  be  a  revelation ;  so  in  these  works  there 
can  be  no  proper  specimen  of  his  Truth,  or  Faithfulness.  To  every 
direct  display  (^f  these  attributes,  declarations  are  indispensably 
necessary.  The  onlv  way,  in  which  the  works  of  God  exhibit,  by 
themselves,  any  manifestation  of  these  attributes,  seems  to  be  this* 
In  the  regular  succession  of  causes  and  effects,  a  state  of  things  is 
formed,  and  continued,  on  which  we  usually,  and  safelv,  rely ;  and, 
so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  enter  upon  our  various  kinds  of  business 
with  securitv  from  disappointment.  This  state  of  things  may  be 
iustly  considered  as  manifesting  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Him, 
oy  whom  it  is  established,  not  to  deceive  his  creatures ;  but  to  ex- 
hibit to  them  that  conduct,  on  which  they  may  place  a  safe  reliance. 
Thus  we  confide  in  the  reeular  succession  of  seasons ;  the  return 
of  day  and  night ;  the  productiveness  of  the  earth ;  the  efficacv  of 
rain  and  sunshine ;  ana,  generally,  in  the  nature,  qualities,  and  ef- 
fects, of  the  various  things,  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

But,  notwithstandine  this  want  of  declarations  in  Creation  and 
Providence,  the  proora,  by  which  the  Truth  of  God  is  capable  of 
being  evinced  by  Reason^  independently  q/'i2eve/a<ton,  s^e,  I  think, 
satismctory  and  sufficient. 

I.  The  Truth  of  Ood^  {hy  which  I  intend  throughout  this  discourse 
both  his  Veracity  and  Faithfulness)  is  completely  evident  from  his 
Benevolence. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  proved  the  Be- 
nevolence of  God'  from  the  Ught  of  nature.  From  this  attribute, 
his  truth  is  easily,  and  unanswerably,  inferred.  The  happiness  of 
Intelligent  beings  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  society ;  nor 
is  it  possible,  that  they  should  be  equally  happy  in  the  solitary,  as 
in  the  social,  state.  But  no  society  can  exist  without  confidence ; 
and  no  confidence  without  Truth.  Truth,  therefore,  is  the  basis, 
on  which  society  rests.  Even  thieves  and  robbers  are  obliged  to 
speak  Truth  to  each  other,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  dreadful 
society. 

Confidence,  also,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ineredients  of 
happiness ;  so  important,  that  no  rational  being  can  be  nappy  with- 
out It.  But  without  Truth,  this  happiness  can  never  be  enjoyed. 
On  the  contrary,  distrust  would  create  in  the  mind  a  dreGLdful  state 
of  suspense ;  another  name  for  misery.  All  enjojrments  would  be 
seen  to  hang  in  doubt  before  the  eyes ;  and  safety  and  quiet  could 
never  be  attained. 

Again,  Falsehood,  as  an  attribute,  renders  a  moral  character  su- 
premely debased  and  despicable.  So  tar  as  we  are  able  to  judge 
from  our  experience,  fixed,  absolute  falsehood  in  any  mind  infers 
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absolute  depravity.  No  vice  in  man  is  probably  so  universally, 
and  perfectly,  despised,  as  deceit.  But  such  depravity  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  any  happiness  wtiatever. 

All  these  evils  would  attend  the  want  of  Truth  in  Rational  cfta^ 
iurei.  A  general  character,  of  deceit  in  them  would  utterly  de- 
stroy, or  prevent,  the  whole  of  their  happiness.  But  a  dcH^eitful 
character  m  the  Creator  would  far  more  effectually  destroy  it*  On 
His  character,  all  their  happiness  is  ultimately  founded;  and,  were 
He  capable  of  deceiving  tnem,  would  be  destroyed.  The  veiy 
sense,  in  them,  of  such  depravity  in  Him  would  also  completely 
prevent  them  fix>m  being  happy.  If,  then.  He  wishes  their liappi- 
ness ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  benevolent ;  it  is  impossible,  that  He 
should  not  be  sincere.  His  bentvolence^  like  that  of  creatures  as 
described  by  Si.  Paul^  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth, 

II.  Af  God  contrivedj  and  executes^  all  things  according  to  his 
willy  throttghmU  tiemity^  it  is  inconceivable^  that  he  should  not  ^eak 
of  thtpi  exactly  as  they  are  ;  becaiue  the  state^  in  which  they  are^  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 

Truth,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is,  in  the  ori»naI  sense,  made 
up  of  declarations,  exactly  conformed  to  the  rcsl  state  of  things. 
But  that  state  of  things  is  in  every  respect  such,  as  God  has  cho- 
sen. Declarations,  therefore,  conformed  to  the  real  state  of  things, 
are  also  conformed  to  his  pleasure;  while  those,  which  are  not 
conformed  to  Uie  real  state  of  things,  are  in  the  same  de^e  not 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  It  seems,  of  course,  a  contradiction  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  should  not  utter  declarations  of  the 
former  kind;  or  that  he  should  utter  declarations  of  the  latter 
kind  :  in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  always  speak  that,  which 
is  exactly  true. 

III.  'JHie  Independence^  and  Immutability,  of  God^  involve^  by  an 
absolute  moral  necessity^  his  veracity  and  faithfulness. 

The  independence  of  God  places  him  above  all  possible  tempta- 
tion to  vary  at  all  from  his  own  original  purposes.  These  pur- 
poses were  all  at  first  perfectly  pleasing  to  nim.  As  his  character 
IS  absolutely  inunutabie,  they  will  for  ever  be  thus  pleasing.  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  can  have  no,  possible  motive  to  make 
declarations,  unaccordant  with  these  purposes ;  because  no  being, 
and  no  event,  can  make  it  in  an]^  sense  necessary,  or  advantageous, 
to  him,  to  make  such  declarations,  or  disadvantageous  to  make 
those  of  a  contrary  nature  ;  or  to  declare  that  which  is  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  sustaining  alwav  exactly  the  same  character,  which 
he  originally  sustained,  and  choosine  alway  the  same  things,  he 
cannot  but  oe  alway  pleased  with  the  state  of  things  itself,  and 
with  such  declarations  as  express  it.  Truth,  according  to  what 
has  been  here  said,  must  be  infinitely  advantageous  to  the  fiirther- 
ancc  of  his  designs;  as  being  the  only  medium,  by  which  his  Ra- 
tional creatures  can  understand  them.  If  thev  do  not  understand 
them,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  they  shoulcf  voluntarily  coincide 
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with  him  in  promoting  them.  But  it  is  a  prime  part  of  his  designs, 
that  his  Intelligent  creatures  should  thus  coincide  with  him.  Truth, 
on  his  part,  bemg,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to  this  voluntary  con- 
formity of  his  Rational  creatures  to  his  designs ;  and  this  con- 
formity being  a  prime  and  essential  part  of  these  designs  ;  Truth, 
the  indispensable  mean  of  accomplishing  it,  must  evidently  be  of 
an  itnportance,  proportioned  to  the  designs  themselves :  that  is,  of 
infinite  importance.  To  this  infinite  modve  to  speak  truth,  there 
is  no  opposing  motive ;  because  he  is  perfectly  secured  by  his  In- 
dependence from  all  danger  of  defeat  and  disappointment. 

In  the  mean  time,  falsehood  in  him  would  effectually  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  in  this  essential  part  of  them ;  because 
It  would  prevent  his  Intelligent  creatures  fit>m  knowing  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  from  voluntarily  uliiting  with  him  in  their  accomplish- 
menf.  An  infinite  motive  to  spealc  Truth  only,  is  also  furnished  to 
the  Creator  by  this  consideration. 

Furthei*,  Truth  is  the  only  Moral  Immutability.  Falsehood  is  in 
its  own  nature  change  of  character.  As  every  proposition,  or  its 
converse,  is  necessarily  true  :  he,  who  should  invariably  utter  that, 
which  is  false  in  form,  would  invariably  indicate  that,  which  is  in 
substance  true.  In  other  words,  those,  who  heard  him  speak, 
would  invariably  know,  that  the  converse  of  what  he  declared  was 
true*  He  also,  who  immutably  intended  to  deceive,  would  speedily 
become  unable  to  deceive  at  all ;  because,  when  his  character  was 
once  known,  he  could  never  be  believed.  In  either  of  these  cases 
his  conduct  would  differ  no  otherwise,  in  its  effects,  from  that  of 
him,  who  invariabfy  uttered  truth  in  the  direct  manner,  except  that, 
as  he  chose  a  difierent  mode  of  communicating  truth,  or  did  not 
choose  to  communicate  it  at  all,  he  would  either  be  believed  to  de- 
clare it  indirectly,  or  would  be  entirely  disbelieved,  and  disregarded* 
In  this  manner,  therefore,  he  would  defeat  his  own  design.  Thus 
immutable  Falsehood  is  evidently  a  self-contradiction.  So  obvi- 
ous is  this  to  all  men,  that  liars,  even  of  the  weakest  minds,  find  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  speak  truth  frequendy,  in  order  to  deceive. 
An  immutable  God  therefore,  unless  we  suppose  immutability  con- 
sistent with  a  continual  change  of  conduct^  cannot  but  be  a  God  of 
truth. 

IV.  The  excellency  of  Truths  and  the  turpitude  of  falsehood,  fur' 
nisk  an  infinite  motive  to  the  Creator  to  $peak  truth  only. 

We,  limited  as  our  faculties  are,  perfectly  discern,  that  Truth  is 
entirely  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  character  of  an  Intelligent 
being.  Falsehood,  on  tne  other  hand,  w6  perceive  with  .equal 
clearness  to  be  odious,  disgraceful,  and  contemptible.  This,  God 
sees,  unquestionably,  far  more  clearly  and  perfectly  than  we. 
Falsehooa  in  him,  we  see  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  would  be 
disgrace  and  deformity,  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  cha- 
racter; and  Truth  in  an  equal  proportion  honour  and  glory.  This, 
also,  he  discerns  in  a  manner  mfinitely  superior  to  ours.    By  the 
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infinite  ^lory,  therefore,  with  which  he  must  be  invested  by  truth, 
and  the  infinite  disgrace,  in  which  he  would  be  involved  by  false- 
hood, he  is  presented  with  infinite  motives  to  Truth,  and  infinite 
dissuasives  fix>m  falsehood. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  the  adoption  of 
Truth,  or  falsehood,  by  tne  Creator,  must  be  followed  by  ezacdy 
the  same  effects,  which  they  produce  in  us.  In  the  former  case,  he 
must  regard  himself  with  entire  complacency  or  self-approbation; 
in  the  latter,  with  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  turpitude  and  un- 
worthiness.  These  views,  and  the  emotions,  with  which  they  must 
be  attended,  must  in  an  infinite  mind  be,  in  either  case,  boundless: 
an  unlimited  sense  of  excellence  on  the  one  hand,  accompanied  of 
course  with  unlimited  happiness  ;  on  the  other,  a  boundless  sense 
of  turpitude,  accompanied,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  with  boundless 
riiame  and  wretchedness. 

y •  He  has  so  formed  his  Intelligent  creatures j  that  they  irreststu 
hly  esteem  and  respect  7Vti/A,  and  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood* 

This  respect  for  Truth,  and  contempt  for  folsenood,  is  irresisti- 
ble, from  two  causes.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessary  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding,  when  employed  in  examining  the  nature 
of  these  subjects ;  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  any  feeling,  or 
influence,  oi  the  heart.  Knaves,  as  truly,  and  as  irresistibly,  as 
honest  men,  despise  knaves.  No  other  dictate  of  the  understand- 
ing was  ever  found  in  the  present  world :  no  other  is  capable  of 
existing. 

Secondly,  he  has  made  Truth  absolutely  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  invariably  productive  of  it ;  and  falsehood 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  happiness,  and  invariably  productive 
of  misery.  In  this  great,  practical  lesson,  he  has  in  his  providence 
forced  mankind  to  esteem  and  respect  Truth,  without  a  possibility 
of  its  being  otherwise ;  and  to  disesteem  and  despise  falsehood. 
This  argument  strongly  proves  the  truth  of  God  in  two  methods. 
In  the  first  place,  by  teaching  us  to  respect  Truth,  and  despise 
falsehood,,  he  has  irresistibly  led  us  to  respect  him,  if  a  God  of 
Truth ;  and  to  despise  him,  if  a  God  of  falsehood.  But,  if  he  be 
not  a  God  of  Truth,  this  fact  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  only 
end,  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  in  creating 
Intelligent  beings.  j 

Secondly,  he  has  in  this  manner  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  his  creatures  his  own  character,  as  a  God  of  Truth.  As  a  Being 
perfectly  Independent,  he  could  have  no  inducement  to  impress 
any  character  on  their  minds,  except  that,  which  pleased  him. 
That,  which  pleased  him  more  than  any  other,  was  unquestionably 
his  own  character.  As  an  Immutable  Being,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  could  disclose  to  them  any  character  as  his  own, 
except  his  real  character.  If,  then,  the  character  actually  disclos- 
ed by  him  as  his  own,  is  not  his  real  character ;  it  must  have  arisen 
fit>m  one  of  these  somxres :  either  he  was  afraid  to  disclose  his  own 
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character,  or  by  some  other  motive,  inconflLstent  ^th  his  Indepen- 
dence, was  inclined  to  disclose  a  character,  with  which  he  was  not 
pleased ;  or  he  preferred  some  other  character  to  his  own ;  or,  in 
some  strange  moment,  and  situation,  incomprehensible  by  us,  de- 
parted fix>m  his  general  disposition,  and,  denying  his  nature,  acted 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  all  his  essentisu  attributes,  which 
irresistibly  prove  hun  to  be  immutable.  ^  Neither  of  these  will  be 
V  asserted.  The  Character,  therefore,  which  he  has  actually  dis- 
closed, is  his  true  character. 

To  these  arguments,  presented  to  us  by  reason,  I  shall  now  add 
the  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Truth  of  God.  Before  I  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  re- 
move a  prejudice  against  it,  which  may  not  improl^bly,  nor  unna- 
turally, arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  audience.  It  is  this,  that, 
€U  the  TnUh  of  God  must  be  prtsvppostd^  and  admitted^  before  »e 
can  admit  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  so  it  is  absurd  to  bring  those 
declarations  to  evinee  his  truth  ;  cu  it  will  be  arguing  in  a  circle.  I 
acknowledge  this  objection  to  be  specious ;  but  still  insist,  that  it 
is  unsound.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  granted,  that  the  mere  declo' 
ration  on  the  part  of  any  being,  that  he  is  sincere^  furnishes,  by  it- 
self, no  evidence  of  his  sincerity ;  since  we  well  know,  that  insin- 
cere beings  will  as  readily  arrogate  to  themselves  sincerity  in  this 
manner,  as  those  who  are  sincere.  But  the  uniform  accordance  of 
a  man's  declarations  with  facts  is  jusdy  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
men,  as  the  proper  and  satisfactory  proof  of  his  sipcerity.  In  the 
same  manner  may  God  evince  his  sincerity  by  his  own  decla- 
rations; and  this,  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  lie  has  done  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  manner,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

I  will  also  further  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  contain  all  the 
known  declarations  made  by  God  to  manldnd.  As^  therefore, 
Truth  can  be  directly  made  known  only  by  declarations ;  it  is 
reasonably  presumed,  that  we  shall  find  in  those  of  the  Scriptures, 
plain  exhibitions  of  the  Truth  of  God,  as,  in  the  declarations  of  a 
iuicere  man,  we  usually  find  examples  and  evidences  of  his  truth. 

In  the  last  place ;  I  shall  further  premise,  that  we  have  other 
means  of  examining  the  Truth  of  Godj  as  manifested  in  his  decla- 
rations, beside  a  mere  appeal  to  his  character.  This  will  amply 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 

!•  Ctod  has  declared  himself  to  be  a  God  of  TVuth. 

In  this  observation,  I  consider  him  only  as  claiming,  and  not  at 
all  as  proving,  this  character. 

n.  Jk  has  made  a  vast  mudtitude  of  declarationsj  all  of  which 
have  accorded  with  the  facts  professedly  declared* 

The  Scriptural  history  is,  even  at  tUs  day,  capable  of  being  sa- 
tisfactorily examined,  as  to  its  accordance  with  facts.  Some  part 
of  it  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  direct  examination.  But,  as 
afanost  all  of  it  can  be  thus  examined,  and  has  been,  and  can  at 
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any  time  be,  proved  by  sufficient  evidence  to  be  true ;  the  Truth 
of  the  rest  cannot  reasonably  be  questioped.  In  these  declarations 
the  same  evidence  is  furnished  us  of  the  truth  of  God,  which  is  fur* 
nished  of  the  veracity  of  a  man  by  the  uniform  accordance  of  his 
declarations  >vith  the  real  state  of  things* 

III.  God  has  in  the  Scriptures  uttered  a  vast  number  of  prtHc" 
iions^  whick  hate  been  exactly  fulfilled. 

In  this  manner  he  has  not  only  proved  his  Omniscience,  but  his 
Truth ;  especially  in  the  exact  accomplishment  of  such  predictions, 
as  appeared,  at  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  strange^perplex- 
ing,  seeminclv  cbntradictory,  and,  independently  of  his  Truth,  d- 
together  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled.  Sucn,  remarkably,  were  those 
which  respected  the  advent,  the  character,  and  the  mediation,  of 
the  Messiah.  Such,  also,  were  those,  which  respected  his  disp«i- 
sations  to  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation ;  and  those,  which  re- 
spected the  establtshment  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church* 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  these  and  other  similar  predictions  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  which  will  not  firmly  establish  the  Trutn  oi 
God. 

IV.  He  has  declared  many  doctrines  concerning  himself  and  mash 
kind,  concerning  sin  ^ndholiness,  and  concerning  many  other  subjects 
of  less  importance,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
examined  by  us,  are  exactly  true. 

These  doctrines  are  God's  own  exhibition  of  the  general  state  of 
the  moral  world;. and  of  his  pleasure  concerning  the  beings,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  All  of  them  are  true,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
understood  by  us ;  and  are  accordingly,  and  perfectly,  consistent 
with  each  other.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  he  should  thus 
disclose  his  pleasure  to  us,  except  that  he  is  a  God  of  Truth. 

y.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures  threatened  punishments,  and  promised 
blessings,  to  men  in  this  world  ^  and  has,  as  the  same  Scriptures  so* 
tisfactorily  inform  us,  exactly  inflicted  those  punishments,  and  ie* 
stowed  those  blessings,  in  the  course  ofhisprovidence^ 

VI.  He  has  in  the  Scriptures,  also,  entered  into  particular  cave* 
nants  with  different  persons,  which  in  every  instance  he  has  com" 
pleteh  ftdjilled, 

VII.  He  has  in  the  moral  law  required  Truth,  and  forbidden  false* 
hood,  in  man,  by  the  most  solemn  possible  sanctions}  viz.  endless 
life,  and  endless  death, 

VIII.  He  has  strongly  exemplified  his  love  of  Truth,  and  his  Ao- 
tred  of  falsehood,  by  rewarding  the  former  and  awfully  punishing 
the  latter,  in  various  instances,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

IX.  He  has  required  the  worship  and  obedience  of  mankisid  to 
himself,  only  as  a  Ood  of  Truth. 

In  these  considerations,  supported,  as  they  are  in  the  fullest 
manner,  by  the  character  of  tne  Redeemer,  there  is  ample  iptoci 
of  the  Truth  of  God :  such  proo^  that  no  one,  who  h^  beueved  the 
Scriptures  to  be  a  revelation  from  God,  has  ever  called  this  doc« 
trinf"  in  Question. 
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REMARKS. 

1st.  How  gloriously^  and  per/ecUyj  is  God  qualified  by  this  a/^rt* 
hutt  to  be  the  Moral  governor  ^Intelligent  creatures. 

Moral  government  is  a  government  by  laws;  whose  nature,  and 
sanctions,  are  the  great  inducements  to  obedience,  and  the  great 
means  of  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  subjects ;  and  of  honour 
and  reverence  to  the  Ruler*  In  other  words,  it  is  a  government  by 
motives,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  affections  of  rational 
subjects,  and  operating  on  their  minds,  as  inducements  to  voluntaiy 
obedience.  No  other  government  is  worthy  of  God ;  there  being, 
indeed,  no  other  beside  that  of  mere  force  and  coercion.  Obeai- 
ence  to  this  can  never  be  voluntary,  virtuous,  amiable,  praisewor* 
thy,  or  rewardable :  whereas  voluntary  obedience  sustains  all  these 
characteristics ;  and  renders  the  subjects  of  it  excellent  and  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  a  virtuous,  or  benevolent,  ruler.  This  government, 
then,  is  on  the  one  hand  suited  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Infi- 
nite  Mind ;  and  on  the  other  to  the  character,  state,  and  wants,  of 
rational  beings.  Without  obedience  to  such  a  government  they 
cannot  be  virtuous ;  and  without  virtue  they  cannot  be  happy. 

To  the  existence  of  such  a  government  it  is  absolutely  neces* 
sarvy  that  the  character  of  the  Ruler  should  be  such,  as  that  it  can, 
and  ought  to,  be  approved  by  wise  and  good  subjects ;  and  of 
course  a  character,  m  which  they  can  safely,  and  rationally,  con- 
fide. But  it  is  impossible,  that  a  ruler,  unpossessed  of  Truth, 
should  be  approved  at  all.  Falsehood  is  not  only  a  vice,  a  de- 
fect, a  deformity ;  but  a  most  odious,  and  contemptible,  vice,  in- 
volving every  other  kind  of  turpitude.  A  liar  is  pre-eminently 
odious  and  contemptible  in  the  view  of  mankind ;  and  the  finished 
depravity  of  the  worst  of  all  beings  is  exhibited  to  us  by  God  him- 
self in  the  memorable  declaration.  He  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  father  of  it.  A  God  ot  falsehood  would  be  a  monster, 
whose  depravity  no  mind,  less  than  infinite,  could  comprehend ; 
and  who  would  of  necessity  be  regarded  with  absolute  detestation 
and  horror. 

But  how  could  obedience  be.  voluntary  to  a  ruler,  whose  charac- 
ter, instead  of  being  esteemed,  and  reverenced,  was  only  disap^ 
proved,  hated,  and  despised  ?  Who  could  love  either  him,  or  his 
commands  ?  Who  could  voluntarily  yield  obedience  to  falsehood  ? 
Who  could  ever  be  pleased  with  subjection  to  a  ruler,  whose  cha- 
Tacter  he  could  not  respect?  The  very  supposition  is  an  absurd- 
ity. 

In  a  still  more  striking  manner  would  it  be  impossible  for  rational 
beings  voluntarily  to  obey  a  Ruler,  in  whom  they  could  not  con- 
fide ;  or  for  such  a  ruler  to  exercise  a  moral  government  over  them. 
Should  he  make  laws,  and  in  them  promise  rewards  to  obedience, 
and  threaten  punishments  to  disobeaience ;  how  could  it  be  known, 
that  he  would  fulfil  his  promises,  or  execute  his  threatenings? 
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How  could  it  be  known,  that  his  declarations  were  true ;  or  his 
character  sincere  ?  Certainly,  neither  his  words  nor  actions  could 
be  the  foundation  of  such  knowledge.  Both  might  as  easily,  and 
as  naturally,  be  supposed  intentionally  to  disguise,  conceal,  or  de- 
ceive, as  to  explain  and  satisfy. 

God,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  is  the  last  appeal,  resort,  and  hope, 
of  Intelligent  beings.  By  whomsoever  else  the  soul  is  deceived, 
or  disappointed,  it  rests  on  him  with  perfect  reliance ;  because  it 
considers  his  truth  as  the  great  mountains^  and  his  faithfulness  as  en* 
during  for  ,ever.  If  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  him,  none 
could  bie  placed  elsewhere*  Every  thought,  purpose,  interest,  con- 
solation, and  hope,  would  be  afloat  on  the  waves  of  a  boundless 
and  perpetuallv  disturbed  ocean,  where  rest  and  safety  could  never 
be  foimd.  All  beings  would  distrust  all';  and  the  Universe,  filled 
as  it  is  with  inhabitants,  would  become  a  solitude.  Suspicion  and 
jealousy  would  make  all  beings  strangers^  and  enemies,  to  each 
other.  Suspense  would  fill  every  mind,  and  hang  over  every  en- 
joyment :  a  state  always  wretched  and  deplorable,  but  here  su- 
f)remely  and  finally  wretched,  because  the  suspense  would  be  end- 
ess,  as  well  as  unceasing.  The  Mind,  stretching  its  view  through 
eternity  and  immensity,  would  discern  no  pole-star,  by  which  it 
might  steer  its  course ;  no  haven,  whither  it  miglit  betake  itself  for 
safety  and  repose.  The  truth  of  God  hushes  this  restless  and  stormy 
ocean  to  peace.  All  his  creatures  know,  or  may  know,  that  his 
purposes,  declarations,  and  promises,  are  eternal  and  immutable; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  cannot  deceive  their  confidence,  nor  disap- 
point their  reasonable  hopes ;  that  he  is  the  Rock^  on  which  is  found- 
ed the  great  building  of  the  Universe :  the  foundation  and  the  build- 
ing botn  eternal.  However  uncertain  therefore,  however  fluctuating, 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  with  respect  to  creatures ;  on  him  it 
rests  with  perfect  reliance,  and  final  safety.  Were  these  facts  re- 
versed, he  could  present  no  motives  to  voluntaiy  obedience ;  nor 
act  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  rational  beings.  JHow  he  is  seen  to 
be  divinely  excellent ;  the  fortress^  the  high  tower,  the  unchange- 
able safety,  of  such  beings ;  and  their  obedience  to  bis  laws  is  a 
voluntary  and  cheerfiil  effort  of  the  mind,  begun  here  to  continue 
for  ever. 

2dly.  We  learn  from  these  considerations  how  necessary  Faith  is 
to  acceptance  with  God. 

St.  Paul  declares,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God; 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him*  Faith,  in  its  first  and 
simple  sense,  is  assent  to  probable  evidence.  Few  of  the  proposi- 
tions, to  which  we  assent,  are  known  to  us,  either  by  intuition  or 
demonstration.  This  is  especially  true  of  moral  propositions;  al- 
most all  of  which,  although  they  are  in  many  instances  spoken  of 
as  known  by  us,  are  in  fact  only  believed :  the  evidence,  by  which 
they  are  supported,  being  merely  probable  evidence.  Yet  on  these 
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propositions  is  dependent  all  our  dut}r,  and  ultimately  all  our  hap- 
piness. .  Wherever  the  probability  is  clear  and  unimpeachable, 
Reason  demands,  that  we  should  readily  assent  to  it,  as  being  the 
best  evidence,  which  the  case  will  admit.  In  the  same  manner  Rea- 
son requires,  that  our  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  it,  as  being 
the  best  rule,  of  which  we  are,  or  in  our  present  circumstances  can 
be,  possessed.  A  reasonable  disposition  will,  therefore,  in  every 
such  case,  yield  its  assent  to  every  proposition,  and  conform  its  con- 
duct to  every  rule  thus  evidenced ;  while  a  proud  and  obstinate  spirit 
will  refose  both ;  and  choose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  scepticism 
and  disobedience,  than  to  conform  to  the  only  principles  of  assent, 
and  rectitude,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  our  Maker. 

The  faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  assent  of  t?ie  heart,  as  well  as  of 
the  unaerstanaing,  to  the  declarations,  contained  in  the  Scriptures ; 
the  belief  of  a  man,  who  regards  them  with  eood-will,  and  who  is 
pleased  with  such  truths  as  they  present  to  the  mind.  The  foun^ 
dation  of  faith  in  these  declarations  is  a  similar  faith  in  the  charac- 
ter, especially  the  moral  character  Of  God,  exhibited  in  them,  and 
evidenced  both  by  them,  and  by  other  extraneous  proof.  This 
character,  discerned  to  be  glorious,  ^at  and  lovely,  by  a  mind 
possessed  of  a  suitable  disposition,  is  not  in  the  strict  sense  de- 
monstrated to  us ;  but  is  evmced  with  high  and  unexceptionable 
probability.  To  the  ready  and  cheerful  admission  of  it,  a  good 
and  honest  heart  is  wholly  prepared,  and  is  the  only  thing  neces- 
sai^. 

The  Truth,  or  Veracity,  of  God,  is  especially  that  part  of  his 
moral  character,  on  whicn  the  faith  or  coimdenre,  which  is  termed 
Evangelical,  ultimately  rests.  On  this  attribute  all  his  declarations, 
promises,  and  covenants,  entirely  depend  for  their  truth  and  cer- 
tainty ;  and  therefore  all  the  confidence,  which  creatures  can  place 
in  his  character,  designs,  or  conduct.  It  is  indispensable,  in  order 
to  our  exercising  any  regard  towards  him  at  all,  that  we  believe, 
that  he  is.  This,  however,  we  may  do  by  the  aid  of  arguments, 
furnished  by  the  light  of  nature.  To  believe,  that  he  is  the  rewarder 
of  them,  that  dUigentlv  seek  him,  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
of  any  virtuous  regard  to  him ;  but  this  we  cannot  do  without  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  his  promises,  and  in  the  veracity  of  himself, 
as  the  promiser. 

But  for  these  promises,  we  could  not  know,  that  he  thought  of 
bestowing  such  rewards ;  unless  we  believed  him  sincere  in  pro- 
Biisine,  we  could  not  believe  that  he  would  bestow  them.  Between 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  distrust  of  his  truth,  there  is  no 
alternative.  It  is  metaphysically,  as  well  as  Scripturally,  true,  that 
he,  who  believeth  not  God,  hath  made  him  a  liar.  Let  me,  then,  ask 
every  person  m  this  assembly,  whether  this  distrust  of  God,  this  at- 
tribution to  him  of  so  odious  and  contemptible  a  character,  this  last 
insult,  (as  mankind  estimate  insults)  can,  in  his  own  view,  possibly 
be  pleasing  to  God  ?   Yet  this  is  a  £aur  description  of  all^  unbelief; 
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or^  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  tenned,  disbelief,  or  distrast*  As  this 
conduct  can  never  be  pleasing  in  his  sight ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  he, 
who  is  the  subject  of  it,  can  never  be  accepted  of  God :  for  nothing 
is  more  evident,  than  that  God  will  never  accept  Aim,  with  whom 
he  is  not  pleased.  As,  then,  there  is  no  medium  between  this  cha- 
racter and  confidence,  or  faith ;  it  is,  I  think,  past  all  doubt,  that 
faith  is  indispensably  necessary  to  acceptance  with  God. 

At  the  same  time,  distrust  is  an  entire  separation  of  an  Intelligent 
being  from  his  Maker.  We  Cannot  possibly  coincide  voluntarily 
with  the  designs  of  a  being,  unless  we  confide  in  his  Truth  and  be- 
nevolence, and  of  course  in  the  rectitude  of  those  designs.  No 
virtuous  obedience  can  be  yielded  to  laws,  of  whose  rectitude  we 
are  not  satisfied ;  no  complacency  exercised  towards  a  character, 
in  which  we  do  not  conme ;  no  gratitude  rendered  for  benefits, 
conferred  by  a  suspected  benefactor ;  no  reliance  placed  on  pro- 
mises, made  by  a  being  of  doubted  veracity ;  and  no  praiseworthy 
efibrts  made  to  promote  designs,  regarded  as  suspicious  and  unwor- 
thy. Without  confidence,  the  soul  is  separated  of  course,  fixun  its 
Creator.  Distrust  is  in  its  own  nature  enmity  against  Aim,  not  sub* 
ject  to  his  law^  neither  indeed  can  bt.  How,  then,  can  God  be 
pleased  with  this  character  \  or  accept  him,  in  whom  it  exists  ? 

3dly.  How  greatly  ought  this  attribute  of  Qod  to  terrify  deceitftd 
men/ 

By  deceitful  men  I  intend,  not  only  Uars  of  every  description, 
perjured  persons,  and  slanderers;  but  firaudulent  men  of  every 
class ;  hvpocrites,  cheats,  seducers,  flatterers,  sophists,  and  all  other 
men  ^ilty  of  intentional  deception.  From  the  character  of  God, 
as  exhibited  by  the  light  of  nature  only,  these  men  have  every  thing 
to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope.  That  God  can  be  pleased  with  a 
moral  character  opposite  to  his  own,  or  that  he  will  bless  men  with 
whom  he  is  not  pleased,  cannot  be  imadned  for  a  moment.  But 
there  is  no  moral  character,  more  absolutely  opposed  to  God,  or 
more  remote  firom  his  pleasure,  than  that  of  falsehood ;  falsehood  in 
ever^  form ;  whether  of  looks,  declarations,  arguments,  or  actions ; 
and  in  everjr  degree,  fixm  the  humble  pretence  to  the  palpable  lie. 
Nor  is  any  immoral  conduct  adopted  against  clearer  evidence,  and 
more  absolute  conviction.  Truth  is  a  thing  perfecdv  definite.  We 
always  know  when  we  speak  it ;  and  equally  well  know  when  we 
utter  falsehood.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sin  against  noon-day  light ;  and 
is  alway  committed  in  the  sunshine.  How,  then,  must  the  Being, 
invested  with  the  glorious,  and  eminentlv  divine^  attribute  of  Truth, 
as  with  a  garment,  regard  this  base  and  vile  character,  so  opposed 
to  his  own,  and  so  hostile  to  the  virtue,  and  happbess,  of  his  Intel- 
Ugent  kingdom  f  Miserable,  indeed,  must  be  the  expectations,  and 
the  lot,  of  all  wilful  deceivers,  even  if  there  were  no  Scriptures  5 
or  if  they  were  not  the  Word  of  God. 

But  there  are  Scriptures ;  and  they  are  the  Word  of  God.  In 
them,  as  we  could  not  fail  to  expect,  most  terrible  additions  are 
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made  to  the  alanns,  rung  in  the  ears  of  these  transCTessors,  by  the 
voice  of  nature.  There,  his  determinations  to  inflict  signal  ven- 
geance  on  these  naen,  are  announced  in  every  awful  form  by  the 
<brod  who  cannot  lie.  There  he  has  declared,  that  into  the  holy  city^ 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  there  shall 
in  no  wxBe  erUer  any  one^  wlio  loveth  or  maketh  a  lie.  There  he  has 
declared,  that  eveiy  liar  shall  have  his  part  in  the  lake,  that  bumeth 
with  firt  and  hrimsione.  Let  every  aeceitful  man  hear^  and/ear^ 
and  do  no  more  so  wickedly. 

4tbly«  What  a  source  of  comfort,  joy,  and  quickening^  to  good  men, 
is  the  truth  of  God! 

When  we  think  on  the  character  even  of  the  best  men,  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  often  they  backslide  and  sin ;  how  cold  and  stu- 
pid they  are  in  their  affections,,  and  how  dull  and  slothful  in  their 
obedience ;  with  what  eagerness  they  cleave  to  the  world,  and  with 
what  ease  they  yield  to  temptation ;  how  frequently  they  wound 
Religion,  and  how  gready  they  dishonour  God;  we  cannot  but 
feel,  that  all  the  truth  and  faitnfulness  of  God  arc  indispensably 
necessary  to  prevent  him  from  forsaking  such  beings,  as  they  are, 
and  inchne  him  to  conduct  them  safely  to  his  eternal  kingdom* 
Here,  created  faithfiilness  would  not  suffice ;  nor  prove  to  them  a 
solid  ground  of  unshaken  confidence,  nor  of  lively  and  supporting 
hope.  A  higher  perfection  of  character  seems  plainly  necessary 
in  the  blessed  God,  to  enable  his  patience  to  bear  with  all  their 
faults,  and  his.  mercy  to  triumph  over  all  their  trans^ssions. 

In  his  holy  Word,  he  has  given  them  promises  of  infinite  extent, 
and  value.  In  these  promises  are  contained  blessings  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  blessings  present  and  eternal ;  blessings  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  of  the  most  delightfiil  nature ;  extending  alike  to 
the  soul  and  the  body,  to  all  times  and  all  places,  to  every  want 
and  every  situation.  Whatever  can  be  useful  to  them,  honourable 
to  himseii,  or  beneficial  to  the  Universe,  he  freely  proffers  from  his 
unlimited  bounty.  Finally,  Himself,  the  Sum  of  all  good,  the  over- 
flowing Fountain,  the  inexhaustible  Ocean,  whence  every  stream 
of  happiness  flows,  he  engages  to  them,  as  their  everlasting  pos-- 
session. 

What  can  secure  the  boundless  good,  contained  in  these  pro- 
miseSy  to  beings  of  such  a  character  ?  The  unchangeable  trutn  of 
God.  On  this  they  repose  with  perfect  safety,  with  a  hope,  which 
can  never  make  them  ashamed,  with  a  faith,  which  cannot  be  bro- 
ken down.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  great  rock  in  a  weary  landj 
they  sit  doion  with  unspeakable  delight  /  and  see  all  these  promises 
advancing  to  a  regular,  constant,  and  certain  fulfilment,  throughout 
the  progress  of  never-ending  being. 

Here,  too,  they  find  the  most  persuasive  inducement  to  faithful- 
ness in  his  service.  They  know,  that  he  cometh  in  clouds,  and  that 
his  reward  is  ti?ith.him.  The  bruised  reed,  they  are  assured,  he  will 
never  break;  the  smoking  flax  he  will  not  quench ,  until  he  shall 
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have  brought  forth  judgment  unio  final  victory.  Hence  they  waii  on 
tht  Lord  unceasingly,  and  renew  their  strength*  Hence  they  mowd 
up  with  wings  as  eagles;  They  run  in  the  Christian  course,  and  are 
not  weary}  thev  waUcj  and  faint  not  in  the  strait' and  narrow  wayy 
which  leads  to  life. 

In  the  mission,  life,  and  deaths  of  the  Redeemer,  in  his  resnrrec* 
tion,  intercession,  and  kingdom,  the  truth  of  G6d  has  set  his  seal 
on  all  his  promises*  The  covenant  of  grace  is  here  seen  to  he  ao 
unchangeable  and  everlasting  covenant.  In  the  solemn  ordinance,* 
immediately  before  us,  a  hving,  unchanging,  and  most  afiectm|i; 
memorial,  we  may  discern  a  hand,  which,  testifying  infinitely  bet* 
ter  things  than  those  which  were  disclosed  to  BeTshazzar,  writes 
before  our  eyes,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  infirmities,  if  we  in- 
deed believe  in  him,  w^  are^  Yfhex^^weighed  in  the  balance  j  not  found 
wanting. 


*  The  Ettoharilt 
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THE  MERCT  OF  GOD* 


Psalm  ciii.  8. — Tht  Lord  ii  tnerdfid  and  graeiotu,  thw  to  anger,  and  plenlanu  tn 

mercy.  • 

'  In  this  beautiful  and  interesting  Psahn,  David^  with  a  piety  and 
zeal  highly  becoming,  calls  upon  his  soul  and  all  that  is  within 
him  to  bless  the  Lord  for  the  manifestations  of  his  mercy.  A  mul- 
titude of  these,  remarkable  in  their  nature,  and  of  vast  importance 
to  mankind,  he  recites  in  the  happiest  language  of  poetry.  In  this 
language,  God  is  exhibited  as  forgiving  all  his  iniquities^  healing 
all  nis  diseases,  redeeming  his  life  from  destruction,  crowning  him 
toith  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies,  satisfying  his  motUh  loith 
good  things,  and  renetoing  his  youth  like  the  eagWs*  Nor  does  he 
confine  his  views  to  his  own  blessings  merely ;  but,  like  a  good 
man',  deeply  affected  with  the  concerns  of  his  feltow-creaturesj 
casts  his  eye  abroad  to  the  general  dispensations  of  providence, 
and  rejoices  in  the  exemplifications  of  this  glorious  Attribute  to  the 
human  race*  With  supreme  delight  he  here  bieholds  God  executing 
righteousness  and  judgment  for  the  oppressed  )  unvnlling  always  to 
chide,  or  to  keep  his  anger  for  ever  ;  not  dealing  with  mankind  ac- 
cordingto  their  sins,  nor  rewarding  them  according  to  their  iniqut- 
ties.  The  Mercy  of  God  he  sees  extended,  and  exalted,  as  the 
heavens  ;  removing  our  transgressions  from  us,  as  far  as  the  East 
is  removed  from  the  West}  dJkdpitving  those  who  fear  him,  as  afa^ 
ther  pitieth  his  children.  This  divine  perfection,  he  fiirther  teaches 
lis,  is  an  inherent  and  essential  part  of  the  character  of  God,  and 
is  accordingly /rom  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Nor  is  it  confined 
to  any  place ;  nor  limited  by  any  opposing  power,  or  obstacle : 
for  the  Liord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  his  king^ 
dom  ruleth  over  alL  With  this  delightfiil  subiect  in  such  full  and 
strong  view,  he  finally  and  most  forcibly  calls  upon  angels,  who 
excel  in  strength,  upon  his  hosts,  the  ministers  who  do  his  pleasure, 
and  upon  all  the  works,  formed  in  his  boundless  dominion,  to  bless 
Jehovah  for  this  transcendent  perfection,  so  illustriously  manifest- 
ed, in  so  many  forms,  towards  an  apostate  and  ruined  world. 

The  text  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  psahn ;  and  is  a  strong  and 
ample  assertion,  reiterated  in  various  forms,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  inspired  writers,  when  labouring  to  impart  to  others  their 
own  vivid  emotions,  of  this  doctrine. 

That  God  is  a  God  of  Mercy. 

Mercy  is  the  exercise  of  goodmll  towards  those,  who  have  not 
meriteait}  and  especially  towards  those,  who  have  merited  anger 
and  punishment,    tn  its  most  important  sense  it  denotes  the  com* 
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munication  of  forgiveness,  and  consequent  blessings,  to  such  as 
have  been  guilty  of  crimes ;  particularly,  as  exercised  by  God  to 
those,  who  have  transgressed  his  most  holy  law,  provoked  his  an* 
ger,  and  forfeited  every  claim  to  his  favour. 

In  canvassing  this  doctrine,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  method, 
which  I  have  adopted  in  discussing  the  other  attributes  of  the  di- 
vine character ;  and  consider  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  exhibited,^ 

I.  By  Reason^  and, 

IL  By  Revelation* 

Reason  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  God  is  merciful,  be- 
cause 

1st.  He  is  Benevolent. 

Mercy  is  a  modification  of  benevolence.  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
ably concluded  concerning  any  benevolent  bein^,  that  his  dispo- 
sition will,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  be  mercifully  exercised ;  or 
that,  when  certain  objects  are  presented  to  his  view,  and  solicit 
his  interference,  he  will  extend  his  benevolence  to  them,  although 
their  character  is  such,  as  not  to  merit  this  interference  at  his  hsjm ; 
or  even  such,  as  to  deserve  in  some  degree  his  anger,  reject^n,  or 
punishment*  But  God  is  boundlessly  oenevolent*  Mercy  in  the 
abstract,  and  extending  to  every  degree  which  propriety  add  Jus- 
tice will  admit,  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  by  Reason  to  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  divine  benevolence.  What,  and  how  ^at, 
this  extent  is ;  what  objects  it  will  reach,  and.  what  crimes  it  will 
forgive ;  cannot,  I  confess,  be  at  all  determined  by  us ;  nor  upon 
what  terms  it  will  be  extended  to  such  objects,  as  it  will  actually 
reach.  An  angel,  who  had  transgressed  the  divine  law,  oy  Adam 
after  he  had  fallen,  might  satisfactorily  determine  by  rational  argu* 
ments,  that  God  was  merciful :  and  yet  neither  would  be  able  at 
all  to  decide  whether  that  mercy  would  be  extended  to  Atm;  or  if 
it  were  thus  extended,  upon  what  terms,  in  what  manner,  and  to 
what  degree* 

Sdly*  Because  he  exercises  patienceand  forbearance  towards  man* 
kind. 

That  men  are  opposed  to  the  character  and  government  of  God ; 
that  they  continually  dishonour  his  name,  violate  his  laws,  so  far 
as  they  know  them,  and  are  fooiliy  of  manifold  iniquities  towards 
each  other ;  cannot  be  rationally  questioned.  Thie  conduct,  which 
strict  justice  on  the  part  of  God,  would  dictate  as  the  proper  retri- 
bution of  these  crimes,  can  be  no  other  than  severe  and  immediate 
punishment*  This  punishment,  however,  we  do  not  find  executed* 
On  the  contrary,  he  continues  them  in  life,  notwithstanding  all  their 

Provocations ;  and  surrounds  them  with  an  endless  multitude  of 
lessings*  In  this  part  of  divine  providence,  therefore,  we  find  a 
direct  exercise  of  mercy ;  that  is,  of  kindness  to  guilty  beines ;  and 
this  repeated  in  instances  innumerable;  instances  so  multiplied, 
and  so  constantly  recurring,  as  to  constitute  a  primary  and  essen« 
tial  characteristic  of  the  government  of  God  over  mankind. 
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3dly.  Because  ke  has  formed  the  human  mind  in  such  a  manner ^ 
that  U  necessarily  ctmsiders  mercy  as  high  excellence  of  character* 

This  areument,  largely  considered  in  my  discourse  on  the  bene- 
volence of  God,  is  apphcable  to  this  peculiar  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, in  almost  the  same  manner,  as  to  benevolence  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  not  indeed  true,  that  a  benevolent  being,  destitute  of  mercy, 
would  be  therefore  destitute  of  amiableness ;  because  benevolence 
1  in  every  form,  and  exercise,  is  unquestionably  amiable.    But  it  is 
'  the  necessary  dictate  of  the  human  understanding,  that  Mercy  is 
the  noblest  possible  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  mat  this  attribute 
is  indispensable  to  a  character  of  absolute  perfection.    Such  is  the 
decision  of  the  mind,  as  God  has  formed  it ;  and  the  invariable  re- 
sult of  the  understanding,  when  employed  on  this  subject  without 
passion,  or  prejudice,    ui  the  mean  time,  this  attribute  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  comfort,  nay,  to  the  to- 
lerable existence,  of  mankind  in  the  present  world.    Both  crimes 
and  sufferings  are  here  so  numerous,  and  constitute  so  great  a  part 
of  the  character,  and  of  the  lot,  of  all  men,  that  all  continually 
need,  and  vast  numbers  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  exercise 
of  this  disposition.    Our  circumstances,  therefore,  continually  elu- 
cidate, and  enf(Mrce  upon  us,  the  justice  of  this  dictate  of  the  under- 
standing. 

In  this  manner,  God  has,  of  his  own  choice,  rendered  this  attri- 
bute, in  our  view,  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect,  and  there- 
fare  to  his  own,  character.  If,  then,  Mercy  constitute  not  a  part 
of  his  character,  he  has  necessitated  us,  of  his  own  choice,  to 
consider  his  real  character  as  destitute  of  perfection. 

After  the  application  of  this  argument  in  former  discourses  to 
the  other  moral  attributes  of  God,  it  will  be  unnecessary  any  far- 
ther to  insist  on  it  here. 

From  these  considerations  it  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  conclu- 
ded by  Reason,  that  God  is  merciful.  Accordingly,  mankind  ap- 
pear to  have  generally  regarded  this  as  the  true  character  of  God. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  oe  the  apprehension,  which  men  have 
fanned  of  the  object  of  their  worship :  as  is  evident  from  the  very 
act  of  rendering  worship.  I  see  not  how  men  can  be  supposed 
lo  prav  to  any  being,  of  whose  fevour  they  could  not  entertain 
either  oelief,  or  hope.  But  all  fevour  from  God  to  guilty  beings 
must  be  merciful.  In  worshipping  him,  therefore,  they  have,  I 
think,  jdainly  expressed  their  nope,  at  least,  that  he  would  re- 
gard them  with  mercv,  in  some  indefinite  deeree :  and  this  hope 
Uiey  have  probably  derived  from  one,  or  other,  of  these  consi- 
derations. 

But  whether  the  Mercy  of  God  will  extend  to  the  final  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  communication  of  future  happiness  to  man ;  or, 
if  this  were  to  be  granted,  upon  what  terms  these  blessings  will  be 
communicated ;  cannot  be  determined  by  Reason,  from  anv  con- 
siderations withm  its  power.  What  conduct  is  proper  for  the  infl- 
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nite  Mind  to  pursue  towards  such  rebellious  and  guilty  creatures, 
as  we  are ;  and  whether  that  conduct  shall  include  any  future  h- 
vour  to  us ;  can  never  be  decided  by  the  human  understanding. 
Socrates  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin ; 
and,  in  my  view,  expressed  the  real  ultimatum  of  Reason  on  this 
subject.    The  sms  of  men  are  so  causeless,  so  numerous,'  and  so 

{rreat,  as  to  leave  to  a  sober  man,  solemnly  considering  this  subject, 
itde  else  beside  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment*  To  relieve  the 
distress  and  despondency,  to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  the  Bible 
comes  to  our  aia ;  and  holds  out  to  our  view  the  most  uneauivocal 
proofs,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  extent^  of  this  di- 
vine attribute.    These  are  found, 

'  UL  In  the  numerotu  DeclaratianSj  which  aaseri  this  character  of 
God.   . 

These  declarations  are  found  everv  where ;  and  are  so  femiliai^ 
ly  known,  thatt  they  need  not  now  oe  repeated.  They  are  abo 
given  tp  us  in  every  form,  in  the  most  forcible  language,  and  with 
the  strongest  images ;  and  defy  all  doubt,  as  well  as  alTdenial,  con- 
cerning mis  subject.  The  text  is  as  direct  and  ample  a  declara- 
tion ofthis  character  of  God,  as  can  be  desired,  or  fcnmed;  and 
the  context  as  beautiful  and  forcible  an  illustration. 

Sdly.  In  the  precepts  of  the  Bible* 

These  require  men  to  exercise  mercy  to  each  other;  and  assure 
them  of  peculiar  divine  approbation,  and  an  eminently  glorious 
reward,  tor  the  performance  of  this  duty.  At  the  same  time,  they 
threaten  the  most  awful  penalties,  final  condemnation  .and  absolute 
rejection,  to  all  the  unmerciful.  Nay,  they  forbid  us  to  hope,  and 
even  to  ask,  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  unless  we  heartily  fcrave 
the  trespasses  of  our  fellow-men.  The  merciful  only  are  entitled  by 
the  Scriptures  to  the  attainment  of  mercy  ;  while  those  of  a  contra- 
ry character  are  uniformly  threatened  with  a  terrible  retribution. 

This  species  of  proof  is  exhibited  with  the  strongest  possible 
force  in  tne  accoimt,  nven  us  by  Christ,  of  the  last  Judgment.  In 
this  account,  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  our 
Saviour  mentions  no  other  ground  of  the  final  acceptance  of  man- 
kind, but  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  their  fellow-men;  and  no 
other  ground  of  their  final  rejection,  but  their  destitution  of  this  at- 
tribute and  its  exercises.  We  know,  indeed,  fix)m  numerous  de- 
clarations, made  by  himself,  that  mercy  is  not  the  only  thing,  re- 
Quired  of  men  by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  the  only  thing,  regarded  by 
the  Judge  in  the  acceptance,  or  rejection,  of  men  at  the  great  day. 
But  we  are  clearly  taught  in  this  account,  that  mercy  holos  the  fore- 
most place  in  human  excellence,  and  in  the  divine  estimation ;  and 
that  the  contrarv  character  is  the  most  odious  depravity,  and  pre- 
eminently the  object  of  the  divine  abhorrence. 

3dly.  In  Testimonies  of  the  divine  Jfoprobation,  given  to  such^  as 
have  exercised  this  disposition^  and  of  the  diviru  aisapprobation  oj 
suchy  as  have  exhibited  the  amtran/  character. 
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In  the  instances  of  Rahabj  RtUh^  Boax,  David  towards  Saul  and 
his  house,  Obadiah  towards  the  prophets  of  God,  Ebed-melech  the 
Ethiopian  (or  Cushite)  towards  Jeremiah^  kc.  God  was  pleased  to 
give  direct  and  important  testimoiues  of  his  favour  and  approbation 
in  blessins  those,  who  had  showed  mercy  to  their  fellow-men.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  manifested  in  the  most  awfiil  manner  his  displea- 
sure  against  Saul  and  his  house,  for  his  cruelty  towards  the  6t- 
heonites)  against  Ahab,  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  Pashwr,  Herod,  and  many 
others,  for  their  cruelty.  These  are  all  direct  proofs,  that  mercy  is 
highly  acceptable  to  God;  and  that  the  implacable  and  unmercifiU 
are  an  abomination  in  his  sight. 

4thly.  /n  reouiring  all  our  homage  and  obedience  to  himself,  as 
a  merciful  GocL 

On  this  argument,  although  unanswerable  in  its  import,  I  shall 
not  insist,  because  it  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  applica- 
tion, already  made  of  it,  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  consider- 
ed in  former  discourses* 

5thly.  In  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

Christ  is,  to  us,  the  channel,  through  which  the  divine  mercy 
flows ;  and  his  mediation  the  procuring  cause,  for  which  it  is  exer- 
cised towards  mankind.  All  tne  preceding  arguments,  therefore,  so 
iar  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  have  a  reference  to 
him,  and  are  supremely  illustrated  by  his  mediation.  This  great 
subject  claims,  of  course,  a  distinct  consideration,  more  extended, 
and  more  particular,  than  the  present  occasion  will  permit.  Such 
a  minute  examination  will,  however,  be  the  less  necessary  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  subject  will  recur  in  niany  forms  during 
the  progress  of  these  discourses,  and  because  it  is  the  conunanding 
theme  in  every  desk,  and  the  principal  subject  of  information  to 
every  religious  audience.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  illustrated  by  the 

Incarnation^ 

Life,  and 

Death,  of  the  Redeemer. 

At  this  time  the  divinity  of  Christ  will  not  be  at  all  insisted  on ; 
as  it  will  be,  of  course,  the  subject  of  a  future  investigation.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  he  was,  what  he  cannot  with  decency 
be  denied  to  l>e,  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  he  is  ever  well 
pleased ;  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person;  as  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  has  by  inheritance  ob* 
tainedamore  excellent  name  than  they;  thefit^t  bom  of  every  crea* 
ture  ;  and  the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  in  the  earth. 

When  this  great  and  wonderful  person,  great  and  wonderful  be- 
yond any  possible  estimation  of  such  minds  as  ours,  became  incar- 
nate; he,  who  was  rich  in  the  best  of  all  possessions,  the^unquali- 
fled  love  of  his  Father,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through 
him  might  become  rich.  He  allied  himself,  m  a  manner  intimate, 
eternal,  and  inseparable,  to  Jlesh  and  blood,  to  sinners  and  worms 
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of  the  dust ;  and  was  not  unwilling,  nor  a$hamed^  M  call  them  ku 
brethren.  The  strength  and  intenseness  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  interfered^  the  greatness  of  his  tenderness  and  compassion  for 
mankind,  are  exhibited^  with  the  utmost  possible  fnce,  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  condescension  and  humiliation,  which  he  thus  volunta- 
rily assumed*  It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  he  not  only 
kecame  man^  but  man  in  the  humblest  circumstances ;  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  virgin,  married  to  a  poor  man ;  and  was  bora  in  a  stable, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger. 

In  the  life  of  the  l£>n  of  God,  the  same  character  was  exhibited 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  -Throughout  almost  all  his  residence 
in  the  world,  that  is,  during  his  minority,  and  about  twelve  years 
afterward,  this  glorious  Person  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  com- 
mands and  government  of  his  humble  parents ;  and  wrought  pa- 
tientlv  in  the  business  of  a  carpenter,  mboriously  earning  his  own 
breads  and  theirs,  by  the  eweat  of  his  brow*  After  he  began  his 
public  ministry,  he  went  about  doing  good,  particularly  to  those  who 
were  sick,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  maimed,  and  possessed  of  devils. 
To  the  poor,  to  publicans,  and  to  sinners,  he  also  preached  the 
Gospel ;  and  with  supreme  patience,  labour,  and  benignity,  invited 
them  to  eternal  life.  Samaritanij  hated  by  the  Jens  beyond  ex- 
ample, he  brought  into  the  divine  kingdom ;  and,  afier  warning, 
instructing,  and  exhorting  Jerusalem^  to  the  hst  liinits  of  hope,  he 
wept  with  the  deepest  compassion  over  its  unbelief  and  ruin. 

In  his  death,  the  same  glorious  attribute  was  still  more  wondov 
fully  manifested.  His  death,  like  his  incarnation  and  life,  was 
wholly  voluntary:  for  he,  who  drove  the  money-changers  and 
their  companions  out  of  the  temple ;  at  whose  presence  the  guards 
fell  backward  to  the  ground ;  wnose  voice,  diseases,  demons,  and 
elements  obeyed ;  and  who^  re-summoned  life  to  the  breathless 
<;orpses  of  others ;  could  undoubtedly  have  prolonged  his  own  life, 
prevented  every  assault  upon  his  person,  and  forbidden  by  hi^ 
power  the  approach  of  danger  and  harm.  Accordingly,  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  that  no  man 
took  it  from  him,  but  that  he  hid  it  down  of  himself 

At  the  same  time,  his  death  was  the  most  humiliating,  which  can 
be  conceived,  or  suffered.  It  was  the  death  of  a  male&ctor,  and 
that  of  the  most  scandalous  kind ;  a  death,  also,  pronounced  by  the 
voice  of  God  to  be  accursed ;  and  preceded  and  attended  by  every 
circumstance  of  contempt,  abuse,  and  shame,  which  a  furious  ral>- 
ble,  and  their  more  malignant  masters,  could  devise,  or  inflict. 
Nor  was  it  less  distressing  than  humiliating.  The  clear  foresight 
of  it,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  threw  even  him,  with  all  his 
lion-like  fortitude,  into  an  agony  ^  and  forced  sweat  from  his  body 
in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood.  The  sufferance  of  it  on  the 
cross  extorted  from  him  that  bitter  crv,  Jtfy  God,  my  God,  wJ^  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?  It  is,  however,  iq  be  remembered,  that  he  tnade 
his  souLasi  offering  for  sin,  and  that,  in  his  soul,  his  peculiar  dis^ 
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tresses  were  cbiefly  suffered.  This  death,  together  with  all  the  an- 
guish which  it  involved,  he  perfectly  foresaw,  and  predicted ;  and 
in  the  full  sight  of  this  anguish  devoted  himself  to  the  suffering.  In 
the  midst  of  nis  agonies,  also,  he  praved  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers ;  and  with  such  efficacy,  that  within  fifty  days  from  his 
crucifixion,  several  thousands  of  them  believed  on  his  name,  through 
the  preaching  ol  SL  Peter;  and  are  now  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
celebrating  with  songs  of  transport  the  divine  compassion  of  their 
Redeemer* 

The  incamaticn,  life,  and  death,  of  Christ,  were  undertaken,  and 
accomplished,  by  him,  with  a  complete  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
distresses,  which  he  was  to  undergo,  but  also  o?  the  character  of 
those,  for  whom  tiey  were  to  be  undergone.  He  knew  perfectly, 
that  they  were  sinners,  rebels,  and  apostates,  condemned  and  ru- 
ined; utterly  indisposed  to  believe  his  testimony,  to  accept  his 
person,  or  to  become  interested  in  his  mediation.  He  perfectly 
knew,  that  to  make  them  even  reconciled  to  him,  or  grateful  for 
the  immense  benef.ts  which  he  proffered,  it  would  be  necessary, 
after  all  he  had  doce,  to  send  the  spirit  of  grace  into  the  world, 
to  give  th^m  a  new  heart,  and  a  better  mind.  Of  course,  he  en- 
gaged in  this  wonderful  employment  from  compassion  only,  to  the 
miserable  beings  wkom  he  came  to  redeem.  As  his  own  charac- 
tet  and  conduct  are*  therefore,  the  strongest  possible  exhibition  of 
mercy;  so  God,  who  gave  him  up  to  all  these  sufferings  for  this 
end,  and  to  whom  he  was  plainly  the  dearest  object  in  the  Uni- 
verse, has  in  this  transaction  eqtuJly  exhibited  mercy  as  his  own 
character. 

From  these  summary  considerations  on  this  subject,  I  remark, 
1st.  TTu  Glory  of  this  divine  attribute* 

No  moral  charactoristic  has  ever  been  esteemed  so  lovely  as  this^ 
or  so  honourable  to  an  Intellieent  being.  To  love  virtue,  and  the 
virtuous,  is  undoubtedly  excellent  and  commendable ;  and  includes 
all  which  we  intend  by  justice,  candour,  or  complacency,  as  exer* 
cised  towards  the  character  of  others.  In  those,  who  exercise  thia 
disposition,  it  is  both  honourable  and  lovely ;  and  to  those,  who 
are  thus  loved,  it  is  an  eminent  ingredient  of  happiness. 

To  love  those,  whose  character  has  not  been  exhibited  to  us,  as 
either  virtuous  or  sinful ;  to  love,  for  example,  absolute  straneers,. 
merely  because  the  j  are  rational  beings ;  seems  plainly  to  be  a 
still  higher  exercise  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  character.  But  to 
love  those,  who  are  known  to  be  enemies  to  w,  as  well  as  vile  and 
hateiUl  in  themselves  ;  and  to  endeavour,  with  peculiar  self-denial, 
or  with  great  efforts,  to  render  them  virtuous  and  happy ;  is  a  still 
nobl^  exercise  of  goodness,  than  either  of  the  former.  This,  as 
mankind  in  the  cakn  exercise  of  Reason  have  ever  determined,  and 
as  the  Scriptures  have  abundantly  declared,  is  the  crown,  the 
splendour,  tne  glory,  of  moral  excellence. 
In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  refirain  from  calling 
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to  mind  the  views  of  it,  which  ahgels  have  formed,  and. expressed* 
At  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  these  exalted  and  benevolent  beings 
left  their  happv  residence,  and  directed  their  flight  iipmediately  to 
this  siniul  world.  Here,  for  four  thousand  years,  thev  had  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry  witnessed  little  else  in  the  conduct  of  men, 
beside  rebellion  against  God,  injustice  to  each  other,  and  the  de- 
basement of  themselves^  Still,  with  a  divine  sympathy,  they  re* 
joiced  in  the  prospect  of  peeing  the  ^Ity  mind  reoewed,  the  impi- 
ous and  deformed  Ufe  purified  from  its  stains,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  ruined  children  of  Adam  certajnly  accomplished.  Eagerly 
they  hastened  to.  proclaim  the  glad  Haingi  of  grtatjcy^  that  a  Sa- 
viour was  horn  wtto  men  in  the  city  of  David.  One  soul  animated 
them  all ;  and  with  one  voice,  inspired  by  the  same  exalted  bene- 
volence, they  sung,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^  and  on  earth  peace  ; 
Good-will  towards  men. 

How  dijferent  have  been  the  feelines  of  mankind,  for  whom  this 
Mediation  has  been  accomplished!  Mankind,  when  Christ  appear- 
ed in  the  world,  rejected,  persecuted,  and  slew  him.  From  that 
day  to  the  present,  they  have  discovered  the  same  disposition,  with 
evidence  wnich  cannot  be  questioned,  in  their  unbelief  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  Redeemer.  fTe,  as  well  as  others,  possess  and  prove 
this  character.  Were  Christ  now  to  be  bom,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  like  the  Jewsy  should  leave  him  in  a  stable, 
consign  him  to  a  manger,  persecute  him  through  life,  and  compel 
him  to  a  violent  death.  The  Jews  began  their  warfare  against  him 
with  disbelieving  and  rejecting  him ;  and  ended  with  his  crucifix- 
ion. Our  disbelief  and  rejection  of  Christ  are  but  too  fearful 
indications,  that,  were  our  circumstances  the  same  with  theirs,  we 
should  unite  with  them  in  naihng  Him  to  the  cross.  In  the  single 
act  of  refiising  to  commemorate  nis  death,  hov  many,  here  present, 
declare,  that  even  in  their  own  view  they  are  not  his  friends.  Let 
every  such  person  remember  the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  that 
he  who  is  not  for  him  is  against  him. 

Let  us  all  remember  also,  that  Christ  was  infinitely  richj  in  ab 
good,  before  he  became  morfor  our  sakes.  Of  course,  he  needed 
not  us,  nor  any  thing  wnich  is  ours.  With  infinite  ease,  and  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  will,  he  could  have  blotted  us  out  of  being, 
and  then  have  raised  up  millions  of  virtuous,  obedient  and  glorious 
creatures ;  all  of  whom  would,  throughout  eternity,  have  employed 
themselves  in  his  service  with  unchanging  fedthfiilness  and  joy. 
Whence  then,  and  let  Reason  answer  the  question,  did  he  choose 
to  become  Man ;  to  sufier,  and  to  die,  for  the  lost  race  of  Adam; 
for  you,  and  for  me?  The  only  answer  he  himself  has  long  since 
given :  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever" 
lasting  life.  God  was  so  benevolent,  so  disposed  to  show  kind- 
ness, so  full  of  long  sufierine  and  tender  mercy,  that  even  this  ex« 
ertion  was  not  too  great  for  nim  to  make. 
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Sdly.  From  iheti  considerations  m  also  learn  the  absolute  neces' 
mity  of  divine  Revelation  to  mankind* 

On  the  question,  Whether  God  will  forgive  sin,  and  accept  sinners, 
evidently  depends  every  hope  of  happiness  beyond  tne  grave. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  infinitelv  important  to  us ;  and  needs, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  be  satismctorily  answered.  The  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  merciful,  is,  I  think,  in  the  view  of  Reason,  suffi- 
ciently probable  to  command  our  faith.  But  that  it  is,  or  can  be 
proper  for  God  to  forgive  sin  in  any  case.  Reason  is  utterly  unable 
to  evince*  In  what  manner  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  God  would 
ftffect  the  government,  and  welfare,  of  the  Universe,  man,  without 
Revelation,  is  utterly  unable  to  determine.  It  is  one  thing  to  dis- 
cern, that  God  is  merciful ;  and  wholly  another,  to  know  the  ob- 
jects, to  which  the  divine  merc^  can  with  propriety  be  extended, 
or  the  cases,  in  which  it  can  with  propriety  interfere. 

If  Reason  can  know,  that  God  will  forgive  the  sins  of  men,  it 
must  derive  this  knowledge  either, 

1st.  From  the  nature  of  this  attribute  y  or 

2dly.  From  the  fact,  that  he  has,  in  some  one  instance  at  least, 
forgiven  sien  {  or 

3dly.  From  some  declaration,  that  he  mill  forgive  it^  or 

4thly.  Frmn  some  argument  founded  on  analogy* 

From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  we  cannot  conclude,  that 
God  can,  or  will,  forgive  the  sins  of  Mankind.  Whatever  is  best, 
and  on  the  whole,  most  proper  to  be  done,  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  he  will  certainly  do ;  but  what  this  is  can  never  be  de- 
termined by  our  minds.  Two  things  place  this  assertion  beyond 
debate.  The  one  is  the  extent  (fthe  divine  kingdom,  and  of  all  its 
immense  and  eternal  concerns,  which  must  of  course  demand  far 
other  measures,  than  such,  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  or  de- 
vise :  the  other  is,  that  God,  in  fact,  does  innumerable  things,  utter" 
ly  contrary  to  all  that  we  shimld  expect,  and  wholly  removed  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  understanding*  These  furnish  the  most  ample 
proofs,  that  he  will  do  innumerable  other  things,  equally  contrary 
to  our  expectation,  and  decision ;  and,  of  course,  that  we  Cannot 
pre-determine  what  he  will  do. 

Revelation  apart,  we  know  no  instance  m  which  he  has  forgiven, 
and  possess  no  declanxtion,  that  he  will  forgive^  the  sins  of  Men. 

Equally  destitute  are  we  of  any  analogy,  from  which  this  con- 
clusion can  be  rationally  derived.  The  only  ground  even  of  hope, 
furnished  by  his  Providence,  is  the  patience  with  which  he  endures, 
and  the  blessmgs  with  which  he  surrounds  us,  notwithstanding  our 
provocations,  out  this  conduct  seems  to  be  connected  by  neces- 
si^  with  a  state  of  trial ;  and  fumishes'no  solid  argument  of  a  fu- 
ture and  favourable  reward.  The  doomy  and  distressing  circum- 
stances, which  attend  our  removal  Irom  this  World  by  death,  ex- 
hibit, on  the  contrary,  awful  premonitions  of  an  unhappy  allotment 
to  us  beyond  the  grave. 
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Independently  of  Revelationi  Man  is  left  to  the  sentence  of  mere 
justice  and  rigid  laws.  By  these  he  is  of  course  condemned.  He 
18  in  fact  a  sinner ;  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  guilty,  in  the 
day  of  trial.  In  this  situation,  Reason  finds,  and  leaves  lum ;  and 
to  this  situation,  Infidelity  conducts  him  again.  Without  the  me- 
diation of  Christ,  thete  is  no  escape  fix>m  the  sentence  of  the  divine 
law;  and  Revelation  itself  furnishes  no  other  way  in  which  mercy 
can  be  extended  to  sinning  man. 

According  to  the  most  comfortable  scheme  of  Infidelity,  you 
must  go  to  me  Judgment  on  the  footing  of  your  own  righteousness; 
and  be  tried  by  your  own  obedience.  If  you  have  fiadthfuUy  obeyed 
God,  you  will  he  acquitted ;  if  not,  you  must  be  condemned.  If, 
then.  Justification,  acceptance,  and  future  happiness ;  if  deliver- 
ance from  wrath,  and  escape  firom  ruin,  are  necessary  to  you ;  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  Revelation  which  alone  brings  this 
mediation  to  your  knowledge,  or  furnishes  you  with  a  hope  of  sha- 
ring in  its  blessings,  are  equally  necessary. 

Sdly.  TTuse  considerations  strongly  enforce  the  gttUt  and  danger 
of  Cruelty* 

A  merciful  God,  who  esteems  this  attribute  as  the  glory  and  con- 
summation of  his  own  excellence,  cannot  fiadl  to  detest  supremely 
the  opposite  character,  wherever  it  is  found.  These  are  the  two 
extremes  of  the  moral  Mature :  the  former  supremely  lovely ;  the 
latter  supremely  hateful.  Thus  God  has  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  thus  mankind  have  also  testified  in  all  a^es  and  nations. 
The  awful  parable  of  the  servant  who  owed  ten  thousand  talents, 
brines  this  subject  home  to  the  heart  with  the  greatest  force,  of 
whidi  language  is  capable.  His  debt  to  his  Lord,  great  as  it  was, 
was  freely  forgiven.  But,  for  his  cruelty  to  his  fellow-servant,  he 
was  thrust  into  prison^  and  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors,  until 
he  should  pay  the  ten  thousand  talents,  which  he  owed.  In  what 
an  affecting  manner  does  this  story  exhibit  the  indignation  of  God 
against  unxindness  and  oppression?  How  plainly  does  he  here 
teach  us,  that  this  sin  is  pre-eminently  provoking  m  his  si^ht,  and 
beyond  most,  if  not  all,  others,  ^e  cause  of  absolute  rejection  and 
endless  suffering.  Let  every  cruel,  every  unfeeling,  man  tremble 
at  this  terrible  exhibition  of  tne  views,  entertained  by  a  merciful 
God  concerning  his  odious  and  detestable  character. 

4th.  These  considerations  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to  the 
exercise  of  Mercy* 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  Providence,  how  manjr  blessings  are 
continually  provided  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  evil  and  unthank- 
ful race  of  Adam  !  In  spite  of  all  their  innumerable  provocations ; 
in  spite  of  their  impiety,  idolatry,  lewdness,  falsehood,  oppressions, 
wars  and  devastations ;  notwithstanding  this  great  world  has  been 
firom  the  beginning  a  temple  of  idols,  a  house  of  pollution,  and  a 
field  of  bloM ;  the  sun  continually  arises ;  the  rain  descends ;  the 
fields  blossom;  the  harvests  ripen :  the  seasons  9xe  fruitful j  and 
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the  hearts  of  men  are  filled  vnth  food  and  gladness. '  In  the  divine 
precepts,  the  same  glorious  disposition  reigns ;  and  mankind  are 
required,  with  infinite  obligation,  to  imitate  dnd  assume  this  exalted 
character ;  to  be  merciful  as  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  merci-' 
ftJm  In  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  allured  to  this  most 
amiable  of  all  conduct  by  the  reward  of  immortal  life  and  glory ; 
and  hear  God  himself  declaring,  Blessed  are  the  merciful j  for  tliey 
shall  obtain  mercy. 

'      In  the  threatenings,  we  are  deterred  firom  the  contrary  conduct 
by  the  fealrful  denunciation  of  eternal  wo. 

In  the  Mediation  of  our  Redeemer,  we  are  presented  with  a 

Eerfect  example  of  the  nature  and  effects,  of  this  most  lovely  attri- 
ute ;  furnished  by  a  life,  of  which  this  attribute  was  the  soul  and 
spirit ;  a  life  pure  and  excellent  beyond  all  precedent,  and  all 
praise;  and  closed  by  a  death  full  of  shame  anaagony,  voluntarily 
undergone  from  mere  compassion  to  this  perishing  world,  and 
beautified  and  adorned  with  this  consummation  of  benevolence  in 
its  most  divine  form.  In  this  we  indeed  behold  the  glory  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father^  full  of  grace  and  truth*  Here  we  are  drawn 
with  cords  oflove^  that  we  may  run  after  him* 

With  these  motives,  with  this  example,  before  us,  can  we  fiadl  to 
forgive  men  their  trespasses  against  U5,  and  be  kind  to  the  evil  and 
unthankful?  Can  we  fail  to  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry j  and  to 
bring  the  poor,  that  are  c<ut  out,  into  our  houses  ?  When  we  see  tht 
naked,  must  we  not  be  willing  to  cover  him :  must  wc  not  be  unable 
to  hide  ourselves  from  our  own  flesh  ? 

When  this  importunate  and  seductive  world  intrudes  itself  into 
the  mind,  and  is  insidiouslv  busy  in  establishing  its  ascendency 
over  the  heart ;  when  wealth  is  riveting  its  chains  to  fasten  us  in 
bondage ;  when  ambition  invites  us  to  the  high  places  of  power  and 
distinction,  and  promises,  that  we  shall  be  as  Gods  in  grandeur  and 
glory ;  when  pleasure  informs  us,  that  we  have  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years,  and  bids  us  take  our  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  ; 
in  a  word,  when  a  temptation,  sense,  and  sin,  crowd  around  us,  and 
prepare  us  to  absorb  aU  our  affections  in  selfish  gratification ;  let 
us  look  to  the  table  of  Christ,  and  remember,  and  behold^  there, 
what  he  has  done  for  us.  If  we  are  not  hardened  indeed ;  if  we 
are  not  literally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  j  we  shall  find  it  difficult, 
and  I  hope  impossible,  not  to  go,  and  in  some  measure  do  likewise. 
We  shall,  like  him,  loroe  our  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping 
for  nothing  again :  we  shall  bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  pray  for 
them  who  despitejully  use  us  and  persecute  ttf  •  7%en  shall  we  indeed 
be  the  children  of  our  Father  who  is  m  heaven,  who  maketh  his  Sun  to 
arise  on  the  evil,  as  well  as  on  the  good*  TTien  shall  our  light  break 
forth  as  the  morning,  and  our  health  spring  forth  speeaily :  our 
righteousness  shall  go  before  us,  and  the  glory  of  the  jLord  shall  be 
our  reremard. 

Voii.  I.  29  ' 
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THE   WISDOM    OF   GOD* 


TiH.  i.  17.— JV<N*  unto  (^  King  eienuUf  immortai,  invisibUf  the  Mi/jr  «Hm  Chi,  b9 

hwn9tttf  ANA  iflfn^ift  for  nvtf  tnd  cvtr*    JShmh* 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  glory  and  honour  are  ascribed  to 
God,  in  the  character  of*  the  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisAle  Ruler 
of  all  things,  and  also  in  that  of  God  the  only  wise ;  with  a  solemn 
Amen  subjoined  to  the  ascription.  When  Qod  is  called  the  only 
Wise,  it  is  not  intended,  that  there  is  no  other  wisdom,  beside  that 
which  is  inherent  in  him ;  but  that  he  is  the  soutxre  of  all  Wisdom, 
and  wise  to  such  a<}egree,  as  to  render  all  other  wisdom  nothing  in 
comparison  with  his.  llie  Wisdom  of  God  is,  m  other  words, 
infinite^  and  shall  now  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  word  Wisdom,  is  applied  indifferendy  to  the  character,  and 
to  the  conduct,  of  an  Intelligent  beine.  As  applied  to  the  latter,  it 
denotes  the  choice  of  good  ends,  ana  the  selection  and  adoption  of 
good  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  them*  As  applied  to  tlie 
former,  it  denotes  that  JIttribute,  which  thus  chooses,  selects  and 
adopts. 

Wisdom  is,  therefore,  a  compound  attribute ;  being  made  up  of 
the  knowledge  to  discern,  and  the  disposition  to  choose,  the  ends  and 
means,  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  formed, 
therefore,  of  his  Omniscience  and  Benevolence,  united  m  pkmning, 
and  accomplisfdng,  all  real  good,  in  the  progress  of  his  inunense  and 
eternal  kingdom. 

It  will  not  unnatilrally  be  supposed,  that,  as  the  Omniscience  and 
Benevolence  of  God  have  alreadv  been  separately  discussed,  an 
examination  of  them,  when  combmed  in  the  attribute  of  wisdom, 
must  be  superfluous.  I  have  at  times  adopted  this  opinion ;  but 
upon  considering  the  propensity  of  our  minds  to  dwell  on  these  at- 
tributes, in  this  combination ;  a  propensity  encouraged  abundandy 
by  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  frequency,  with  which  the  idivine  wisdom 
recurs,  in  forms  very  various  and  interesting,  both  in  the  conversa* 
tion  and  writings  of  men,  and  the  word  of  God,  I  have  concluded, 
that  a  particular  discussion  of  this  subject  would,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, hold  a  useful  place  in  this  system  oi  discourses. 

After  the  arguments,  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  these 
attributes,  separately  considered,  it  must,  I  presume,  be  unnecessa* 

2'  to  allege  any  proio&  of  their  existence  in  this  combination.  This 
scourse  will,  therefore,  be  employed  only  in  illustrating  this  dig- 
ifMed  subject,  as  it  is  exhiUted  m  the  various  conduct  of  the  Most 
nigh.  From  this  vast  field,  also,  a  few  examples  only  will  be  select* 
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ed ;  it  being  neither  necessary,  nor  possible,  on  this  occasion,  to 
extend  such  an  investigation  to  any  great  length.  The  scheme  of 
discourse,  which  I  propose  to  pursue,  is  to  mention, 

Ist*  Summarily^  suck  exemplifications  of  the  divine  wiidom,  as 
are  commonly  insisted  on  ;  and 

2dly.  More  particularly^  some  others^  which  have  been  less  the  oi- 
jtcis  of  public  Mention  ;  or  which^  at  least,  I  have  seen  either  very 
little,  or  not  at  all,  discussed  by  others* 

1  St.  /  shall  mention  summarily  such  exemplifications  of  the  divine 
wisdom,  as  are  commonly  insisted  on* 

Among  the  numerous  subjects,  included  under  this  head,  the  hea- 
vens by  their  magnificence  undoubtedly  strike  the  eye  with  the 
greatest  force  and  splendour.    In  all  ages,  contemplative  men  have 
regarded  the  illustrious  objects,  presented  to  us  m  this  ereat  field 
of  observation,  as  eminendy  incUcating  the  wisdom  of  God.    O  give 
thanks,  says  the  Psalmist,  unto  Him,  who  alone  doeth  great  wonders  ; 
who  by  wisdom  made  the  heavens  ;  who  made  great  lights  ;  the  Sun 
to  rule  Iff  day,  and  the  moonand  stars  to  rule  by  night ;  for  his  mer^ 
cy  endureth  for  ever*     The  Lord  by  wisdom,  saith  Solomon,  hcUh 
founded  the  earth:  by  understanding  hath  he  established  the  heavens. 
When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  says  Wisdom  itself,  speaking  by  the 
Voice  of  the  same  writer,  I  was  there  /  when  he  set  a  compass  on  the 
face  of  the  deep. 

To  us,  whose  views  are  enlarged,  and  rectified,  by  the  modem 
astronomy,  this  subject  is  presented  with  an  importance,  which  it 
could  not  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  ancients.  To  them, 
the  size,  proportions,  distances,  and  uses,  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  in  a  great  measure  unknown ;  and,  where  this  was  not  the 
feet,  were  so  partially  known,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  many  re- 
spects perplexed  and  lost.  With  our  superior  advantages,  we  dis- 
cern the  Sun  to  be  a  vast,  luminous  world,  astonishingly  greater 
than  all  the  others  united,  which  compose  the. solar  system.  All 
these  we  behold  arranged  around  this  glorious  world  as  their  com- 
mon centre.  To  them  the  Sun  communicates  motion,  light,  regu- 
larity^  and  harmony';  and  to  their  inhabitants,  life,  and  me  means 
of  sustaining  it ;  food,  raiment,  warmth,  and  activity ;  and  their 
consequences,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment*  This  amazing  scene  of 
wonders,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  reason  to  believe,  is  in  a 
sense  endlessly  repeated  in  the  stellary  systems,  difiused  throueb- 
out  the  boundless  expansion;  and  repeated  with  a  similar  dispmy 
of  divine  wisdom  in  tneir  regularity,  harmony,  and  beauty.  Even 
an  Atheist  must  be  compelled  to  confess,  that  in  this  scene  there  is 
a  perfect  and  glorious  accomplishment  of  just  such  things,  as,  in 
the  view  of  the  liuman  mind,  appear  to  be  suited  to  the  most  per- 
fect operations  of  the  most  pertect  wisdom. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  intimately  connected  with  this 
subject,  we  behold  an  inferior,  but  still  a  splendid,  display  of  the 
same  magnificence ;  and  an  exhibition,  not  less  afiectmg,  of  the 
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same  glorious  attribute.  From  the  present  position  of  the  earth, 
are  derived,  In  the  different  parts  of  its  annual  circuit,  Summer  and 
Winter,  Seed-time  and  Harvest.  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
attempt  a  detail  of  the  various  methods,  in  which  the  dtvine  Hand 
provides,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  seasons,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants,  the  relief  of  our  distresses,  and  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  our  enjoyment^.  A  child  needs  not  to  be  informed, 
that  all  creatures  wait  iwon  God^  that  he  may  give  them  their  meat 
in  due  season  ;  and  ths.ihe  opens  hishand^  and  satisfies  the  wants  of 
every  living  thing* 

I^arly  allied  to  the  revolution  of  the  Seasons,  is  that^  by  which 
the  world  enjoys  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night.  The  diurnal  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  connected  with  the  position  of  its  axis,  furnishes 
to  all  its  parts  an  equal  enjoyment  of  these  two  great  affections  ot 
our  fflobe ;  just  as  its  annual  revolution,  connected  with  the  same 
position,  distributes  the  seasons,  alternately,  in  a  regular  succession, 
over  all  the  regions  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  By  the  day, 
man  is  enabled  to  pursue  successfully  all  the  business  oi  life ;  and 
by  the  night  is,  at  tne  necessary  and  most  proper  intervals,  fiu*nish- 
ed  with  seasons  of  refreshmept  and  rest.  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  by  means  of  the  refrangibility  of  light,  and  3ie  refractive  power 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  portion  of  day  is  added  to  us  every  morning 
and  every  evening ;  and  the  light  of  the  Sun  conveyed  to  us,  and 
withdrawn  from  us,  in  that  eradual  manner,  which,  while  it  is  emi- 
nently beautiful  and  delightml,  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  manner, 
in  which  it  could  be  comiortable,  or  perhaps  tolerable,  to  our  eyes. 

A  philosopher  has  made  it  an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  in  my  view  justly,  that  the^arth  is  clothed  in  greeny  a  colour 
eminently  easy,  refreshing,  and  delightful  to  the  eye. 

In  the  provision  made  for  the  wants  of  men  and  animals  j  there 
are  imiumerable,  as  well  as  wonderful  proofs  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God.  The  means,  by  which  an  ample  supply  for  all  these  wants 
is  continually  furnished,  were  they  not  the  objects  of  our  daily  in- 
spection, and  thus  rendered  so  familiar,  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
unregarded,  would  awaken  in  our  minds,  not  approbation  merely, 
but  amazement.  A  single  plant  produces  yearly  a  great  number  of 
seeds  ^<  so  many  as  to  furnish,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence, 
abundant  assurance,  that  that  kind  of  plant  shall  be  continued 
throughout  the  successive  ages  of  the  world.  As  a  further  secu- 
rity, these  seeds  are^  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  and  in  all  probability 
universally,  incorruptible,  when  lodged  below  the  depth,  witfUn  which 
vegetation  svrings^  notwithstanding  they  are  so  easily  dissoluble 
above  that  limit.  By  the  latter  circumstance,  an  easy,  certain,  and 
abundant  vegetation  is  secured :  by  the  former,  seeds  are  treasur- 
ed in  the  earth  for  long  periods  of  time ;  whence  by  deep  ploughing, 
^^Sg'^gj  ^7^  ^^h^r  means,  they  are  brought  again  within  the  region 
of  vegetation,  and  spring  in  the  same  manner,  as  fresh  seeds.  1 
have  been  satisfactorily  informed  of  the  vegetation  of  seeds,  which 
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had  in  this  manner  been  certainly  kept  in  the  earth  no  less  than  two 
hundred  years*  The  diffusion  of  these  seeds  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  accomplished  by  means,  which  are  perhaps  still  more  won- 
'  derfuL  Such  seeds  as  are  heavy,  and  immoveable  by  more  ob- 
vious means ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  stones  and  seeds  of  fruits ; 
are  commonly  swallowed  both  by  birds  and  beasts,  and  conveyed 
in  their  stomachs  whithersoever  they  rove;  and  are  ultimately 
planted,  not  only  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  countries,  but  also 
in  more  distant  regions.  Others,  of  considerable  weight,  are  lodged 
permanendy  in  a  large  and  light  husk ;  which,  together  with  the 
seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated,  after  the  seed  has  become 
ripe,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over  extensive  tracts.  Others,  stiU, 
are  winged,  and  feathered,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily  waft- 
ed in  the  breeze,  and  spread  through  all  the  siurounding  country* 
A  young  gentleman,  qnce  in  my  presence  examining  a  seed  of  a 
particular  land  of  grass,  and  finding  a  beautiful  feather  thus  adher- 
ing to  it,  was  so  struck  with  this  contrivance  for  the  dispersion  of 
such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that  he  exclaimed,  ^^  The  man  must  be  a 
brute,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God.'' 

The  most  necessary  and  useful  things  are  also^  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom,  generally  diffused;  while  those  which  are  less  in- 
teresting to  human  happiness,  are  more  rare  and  solitary.  Food, 
iraiment,  drink,  and  fuel,  are  spread  every  where.  Golcf  and  gems, 
wines  and  spices,  are  found  only  in  particular  places.  Wheat  and 
grass,  the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables,  grow  in  more  soils  and 
climates  than  anv  other.  Water  and  air  exist  throughout  the 
world ;  and  are  putced  beyond  the  control  of  man.  Could  any 
one  of  our  race  command  either  of  these  elements,  he  would  pos- 
sess an  absolute  dominion  over  every  inhabitant  of  those  regions, 
to  which  this  command  extended.  Animals,  useful  for  food,  or 
other  important  purposes  of  man,  are  multiplied  easily  to  any  ex- 
tent. Fish,  which  furnish  so  considerable  a  part  of  human  suste- 
nance, multiply,  in  a  sense,  endlessly.  Other  animals,  of  inferior 
use,  are  by  various  causes  limited  to  a  very  moderate  increase. 
The  clothing  of  animals  changes  with  the  change  of  climate.  When 
removed  to  a  cold  latitude,  it  becomes  thick,  soft,  and  warm ;  when 
to  a  hot  latitude,  it  becomes,  thin;  coarse,  and  cool.  Without  these 
changes,  the  animals  thus  removed  would  be  unable  to  live. 

Both  the  body  and  mind  o/*  man  are  astonishing  exhibitions  of 
wisdom,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  difierent  ways.  As  I  have  dwelt 
on  this  subject,  for  a  purpose  somewhat  difiiBrent,  in  a  former  dis- 
course ;  and  as  it  is  so  often  insisted  on  by  others ;  I  shall  dismiss  it 
with  only  two  or  three  observations.  The  eye,  says  Nicholson^ 
were  all  other  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  unknown,  or 
lost,  would  remain  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
The  self-restoring  power  of  our  oodies,  when  diseased,  or 
wounded,  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  evidences  of  this  attri- 
bute* 
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Sdly.  I  shall  now  mention  iome  other  exhiiitioM  (fihe  IFisdom 
of  Ood,  less  frequently  insisted  on  than  those  already  specified* 

A  wonderful  exhibition  of  this  nature  is  founds  in  the  mi  place, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  many  ends  hyfew  €tnd  simple  means •  The 
great  principle  of  gravitation,  for  example,  unites  and  holds  iogedier 
the  corpuscles,  which  constitute  worlds;  combines  in  one  vast 
union  the  worlds  which  composed  system;  generates  the  motions 
of  the  planets,  and  comets,  round  tne  Sun,  and  of  their  satellites 
round  tne  planets ;  and  ravems,  universally,  their  regularity  and 
harmony ;  levels  the  surlace  of  the  ocean,  and  prevents  it  fipom 
overflowing  the  land;  produces,  as  one  cause  at  least,  the  ascent 
of  vapour,  and  the  descent  of  rain ;  gives  birth  to  the  continuance 
of  all  bodies  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ec^;  regulates  the  motions  of 
animals,  and  of  mankind,  together  with  all  niechanical  powera  and 
operations ;  and  thus  extends  a  governing,  necessary,  and  most 
useful  influence  over  all  worlds,  and  all  their  inhabitants*  The 
mean  here  is  one ;  the  ends  are  innumerable :  and  the  influence  of 
Che  mean  is  every  where  necessary,  and  all  that  is  necessary. 

Water  in  the  ocean,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  vapour.  Hence 
are  formed  mists  and  clouds ;  which,  beside  presenting  the  eye  with 
innumerable,  ever-varying,  and  delightful  prospects;  sheltering, 
in  intense  heats,  the/ bodies  of  men  and  animals  from  the  blaze  of 
the  Sun;  pointing  out  various  approaching  changes  of  weather; 
und  thus  warning  mankind  both  on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea,  of 
approaching  danger,  or  announcing  the  arrival  of  safety ;  become 
the  sources  of  ram,  dews,  hail,  and  snow,  and  the  origin  of  foun- 
tains, brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers*  By  these,  the  earth  is  watered, 
enriched^  and  beautified;  and  man  supplied  with  food  and  drink, 
with  raiment  and  fuel*  By  these,  also,  all  animals  are  supplied 
with  sustenance  and  enjoyment.  Water,  also,  is  not  only  the  gene- 
ral nourishment,  but  the  chief  component  part  of  all  vegetables, 
and  a  principal  one  of  all  animal  oodies.  At  the  saone  time,  it 
moves  innumerable  machines  of  difierent  kinds,  abridges  in  a  won- 
•derful  degree  the  labour  of  man ;  and  performs  a  vast  variety  of 
important  purposes,  which  without  it  would  be  impossible.  In  the 
ocean  it  is,  moreover,  a  menstruum,  in  which  salt,  being  dissolved, 
is  raised  to  the  surface,  and  thereby  crystalizin^  becomes  a  part  of 
the  food  of  men  and  animals,  without  which  their  sustenance  ivoukl 
be  uncomfortable  and  precarious,  if  not  impossible.  Water  is  also 
an  indispensable  matenal  in  a  vast  multitude  of  chymical,  medical, 
economical,  and  other  artificial  processes;  and  has  in  this  way 
wonderfully  enlarged,  and  is  still  in  this  way  daily  enlarging,  the 
comfort  and  the  knowledge,  of  mankind.  Finally,  it  is  me  oasis 
of  all  navigation ;  and  thus  the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce,  and 
of  the  geographical  and  natural,  as  well  as  much  other  knowledge, 
possessed  oy  men* 

The  same  doctrine  might  be  extensively  illustrated  by  the  almost 
innumerable  purposes,  of  which  fire,  air,  and  light,  are  the  means ; 
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as  well  as  by  a  great  multitude  of  other  subjects.  Generally,  it 
may  be  observed^  that  the  few  elemeuts,  to  which  all  material  sub- 
stances have  been  already  reduced,  constitute  all  the  bodies,  and 
are  the  causes  of  all  the  immensely  numerous  operations,  which 
exist  in  the  material  world ;  and,  in  their  combination,  and  their 
efficacy,  gloriously  display  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness,  of  their 
Creator. 

2dly.  7%6  unceaaing  and  wiiversal  Variety^  introduced  into  the 
works  of  Creation  and  Providence^  ts  a  strong  exempHJication  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Creator • 

The  Creation  of  a  single  bein^^  or  the  production  of  a  single 
event,  furnishes  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  ideas,  existing  in  uie 
creating  Mind,  of  which  either  is  a  cqpy,  and  in  confonnity  to 
which,  each  was  bromght  into  existence.  A  repetition  of  the  same 
event,  or  the  existence  of  a  second  being  exactly  resembline  the 
first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a  second  time,  and  dis- 
cover nothing  new  concerning  the  Creator.  Hence,  were  two  or 
more  beings,  ac  events,  exacUy  like  each  other,  to  be  brought  into 
existence ;  none,  except  the  first,  would  at  all  enlarge  our  concep- 
tions of  the  Mind,  by  which  they  were  efiectuated.  Every  variety 
in  beings,  or  events,  is  a  new  disclosure  of  the  character,  skill, 
and  contrivance,  of  the  Creator ;  and,  where  we  understand  the 
end  for  which  it  exists,  of  his  goodness  also.  For  this^  as  one 
ereat  reason,  God  undoubtedly  has  formed,  and  conducted,  all 
uiings  on  the  plan  of  universal  variety.  No  two  beings,  or  events, 
appear  precisely  alike.  The  leaves  of  trees,  the  blades  of  grass, 
and  the  particles  6f  sand,  as  well  as  other  more  important  and 
more  complicated  objects,  exhilMt,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  an  end- 
less diversity.  This  characteristic  extends  through  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational  kingdoms,  and  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  events. 

In  every  one  of  the  individuals,  composing  these,  may  be  seen 
something,  which  is  peculiar ;  and  which,  in  a  pecuhar  manner, 
unfolds  the  ideas,  the  contrivance,  thb  wisdom,  of  the  Infinite  Mind* 
As  the  diversity  is  literally  boundless,  so  we  are  presented  by  it 
with  a  picture  of  the  endlessly  diversified  views  and  conceptions 
of  Him,  in  whose  mind  all  existed  firom  the  beginning. 

By  this  scheme  of  things,  a  field  is  opened  to  Intelligent  beings 
for  learning  and  understanding  this  glonous  part  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter, ov  die  love  of  variety,  and  novelty,  which  he  has  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  rational  creatures,  he  has  with  the  same 
wisdom  prompted  them  voluntarily  to  an  Unceasing,  unwearied, 
and  deUghtfiil  study  of  his  works ;  which  are  only  displays  of 
himself.  Thus  an  effectual,  and  most  wise,  provision  is  made  for 
oin*  knowledge  of  the  divine  character ,  on  which  alone  is  ulti- 
mately founded  our  admiration,  reverence,  love,  and  obedience. 
A  virtuous  mind,  surveying  this  wonderful  subject,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  exclaim,  O  Lord!  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  ii  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all. 
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Further :  Variety  is  the  foundation  of  all  discernment  and  discri- 
mination in  rational  beings ;  and  this,  again,  is  the  directory  of  all 
our  various  conduct.  .  For  example,  if  me  features  of  the  hmnan 
face,  and  the  fieure  of  the  human  person,  were  not  perpetually  va- 
rious ;  we  could  not  know  one  man  firom  another,  nor  distinguish 
our  parents,  children,  friends,  neighbours,  or  enemies.  The  judge 
would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  criminal  and  his  in- 
nocent neighbour,  nor  between  the  witness  and  a  stranger.  The 
parties  would  become  twins.  The  right  of  the  judge  himself  to  sit 
upon  the  bench  would  be  safely  doubted,  and  denied ;  and  the 
child  of  a  beggar,  or  a  foreigner,  might  successfully^  dispute  the 
title  to  a  throne  with  the  lawful  heir.  Were  the  varieties  even  of 
the  human  voice  to  cease,  a  great  part  of  the  important  concerns 
of  mankind  would  be  inunediately  so  perplexed,  and  disturbed,  as 
to  be  necessarily  given  up.  Nor  could  any  clue  be  found,  to  j^de 
us  out  of  the  labyrinth,  m  which  we  should  be  lost.  Nay,  if  the 
handwriting  of  men  were  to  become  uniform,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  certainty  in  our  correspondence ;  in  our  instruments  of 
conveyance  and  obligation ;  in  signatures  of  testinK>ny,  agency,  and 
office :  in  public  and  private  records ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  every 
thing  which  was  the  work  of  the  pen.  From  these  few  instances, 
we  learn,  what  indeed  might  be  illustrated  by  thousands  of  others, 
the  supreme  wisdom,  with  which  this  variety  has  been  introduced 
into  the  creation  of  God. 

3dly.  The  divine  Wisdom  is  eminently  conspicuotis  m  spreading 
over  the  Creation  certain  kinds,  and  degrees^  of  Resemblance  am 
Uniformity, 

Under  the  last  head  I  have  observed,  that  all  things  differ  from 
each  other.    It  is  still  true,  and  a  truth  of  immense  importance, 
that  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  resemblances,  every  where  dif- 
fused, and  not  less  wonderful  than  the  variety,  which  I  have  spe- 
cified.   These  resemblances  are  the  foundation  of  what  logicians 
term  the  genera  and  species,  or  the  kinds  and  sorts,  under  which 
all  the  ol^'ects  of  our  perception  are  arranged.     Were  there  no 
such  resemblance,  there  could  be  no  such  arrangement :   and, 
were  there  no  such  arrangement,  we  should  scarcely  know  any 
thing  beyond  the  present  object.    Our  knowledge  is  ccHnposed  al- 
most entirely  of  general  truths ;  and  every  such  truth  is  a  propo- 
sition, declaring  what  is  true  concerning  a  vast  number  of  indivi- 
duals.    One  general  truth,  therefore,  contains  all  the  knowledge, 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  a  number  of  propositions,  declaring 
the  same  thing,  eqpal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  individuals  in- 
cluded.    But,  if  we  could  not  arrange  individuals  into  such  clashes, 
or  sorts,  every  proposition,  which  we  formed,  must  be  of  the  kind, 
which  lo^cians  call  singular,  or  must  respect  one  individual  only ; 
and  nothing  would  be  communicated,  or  learned,  by  means  of  it, 
but  what  respected  merely  that  individual.    Of  course,  every  at- 
tritMite  of  every  other  individual  must  still  be  learned  anew.    T  he 
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multitude  of  such  propositions,  which  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
press what  is  now  declared  by  one  general  truth,  would  in  a  short 
time  overburden  the  memory,  patience,  and  strength,  of  the  mind; 
and  fatigue  it  to  Ustlessness  and  despair.  Men  would,  in  this  case, 
always  oe  children ;  necessarily  ienorant  of  the  nature,  qualities, 
and  uses,  of  almost  every  thing,  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
But,  if  there  were  no  suoh  resemblance  or  uniformity ;  there  could, 
as  I  have  remarked,  be  no  such  arrangement  made  by  the  mind. 
The  ideas  of  kinds  and  sorts  would  never  be  formed.  No  general 
propositions  could  b^  made;  and  no  general  truths  exist:  for, 
every  such  truth  is  merely  a  declaration  concerning  resemblance 
or  uniformity.  Of  course,  men,  as  to  their  knowledge,  would  be 
infants  for  ever. 

As,  therefore,  by  the  variety  found  in  all  things,  and  the  differ- 
ences which  they  every  where  exhibit,  God  has  opened  his  charac- 
ter boundlessly  to  our  view,  and  prompted  us  to  study  it  for  ever ; 
so  by  their  uniformity  and  resemblance  he  has  enabled  us  to  know 
it;  and  prepared  us  for  an  everlasting  progress  in  intellectual 
improvement*  In  both  united,  he  has  displayed  consummate  Wis- 
dom. 

4thly.  The  Wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  the  com 
munication  of  language  to  mankind. 

Lanroage  is  the  medium,  by  which  we  convey  our  thoughts  to 
each  omer,  and  record  (hem  for  personal,  and  common  use.    If 
we  could  not  convey  our  thoughts  to  each  other  ;  they  must  of  course 
be  confined  to  our  own  bosoms ;  and  each  man  would  know  noth- 
ing except  what  he  gained  from  his  own  observation.    His  charac- 
ter and  situation,  in  such  a  case,  can  be  very  imperfectly  imagined 
by  us*    But  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  he  must  oe  sunk  far  below 
the  state  of  a  savage ;  and  dwin(Ue  into  a  character,  incapable  of 
existing,  except  in  that  rude  wilderness,  fancifully  sy tied  a  state  of 
nature.    Even  the  acquisitions,  which  he  would  make  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  could  not  leave  behind  him ;  but,  however  inclined,  must 
carry  them  with  him  to  the  grave*    Every  generation,  if  successive 
generations  could  exist,  would  begin  exactly  where  their  fathers 
began ;  and  not  an  improvement  would  be  mstde  in  the  affairs  of 
men*     Bacon  and  Nmtonj  Locke  and  Berkelvj  Addison  and  John- 
son,  would  then  be  distinguished,  if  distinguished  at  all,  as  we  now 
mark  a  shrewder  ape,  or  a  more  sagacious  dog* 
(     By  the  conomunication  o£  language  to  mankind,  God  has  enabled 
us  to  unfold  to  each  other  all  our  thoughts,  emotions,  and  designs ; 
to  treasure  up  what  we  know  for  the  oenefit  of  our  posterity ;  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  common  danger  and  suffering,  of  common 
safety  and  happiness ;  to  spread  the  same  sentiments  and  improve- 
ments, over  a  country,  a  continent,  or  a  world ;  to  embark  in  a  sin- 
gle, useful,  and  great  desien,  all  whose  labours  are  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment ;  to  publish  systems  of  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  the  conunon  rights,  and  the  effectuation  of  the  common  duties ; 
Vol*  I.  30 
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to  unite  nations  in  the  great  purposes  of  internal  and  external  de- 
fence ;  to  control  the  vast  concerns  of  empires ;  to  preserve,  and 
enlarge,  the  science  of  preceding  ages ;  to  spread  the  Gospel  of 
salvation  through  the  habitable  worm ;  to  advance  knowledge  and 
virtue  on  this  earth  towards  the  Millennial  standard ;  and  to  prepare 
endless  multitudes  of  mankind  for  immortal  happiness  ana  glory. 
In  the  promotion  of  these  mighty  purposes,  language  is  a  f»incip^ 
and  indispensable  ingredient.  How  strong  an-  impressioji  does  it 
bear  of  tne  wisdom  of  God ! 

By  the  contrivanceof  the  same  wisdom,  which  communicated  it, 
is  language  so  formqd,  as  to  be  easily  learned  in  very  early  ekHd- 
hood:  the  period,  in  which  necessity  most  demands,  that  it  should 
be  learned.  Nay,  Jt  is  obviously  acquired  at  this  period  with  far 
less  difficulty,  than  at  a  more  advanced  age.  At  the  same  time, 
the  great  body  of  words  is  so  formed,  that  they  possess  an  appel* 
lative,  or  common  nature ;  so  as  to  denote  the  Kinds  and  s<»ls  of 
things  above  mentioned,  and  to  include  all  individual  beings  and 
events,  comprised  by  a  sort  or  kind,  under  one  common  name. 
Thus  the  noun,  Man^  denotes  all  men ;  the  adjective,  Good^  denotes 
that  which  is  good  in  every  instance ;  the  participle,  Loving^  signi- 
fies the  exercise  of  that  affection  in  every  case ;  the  verb,  luUef 
includes  all  exertions  of  hatred ;  and  the  adverb.  Swiftly^  indicates 
a  rapid  progress  wherever  it  exists.  Hence,  as  in  the  former^case 
we  are  enabled  to  Conceive  clearly  of  things,  so  by  the  correspon- 
dence of  language  with  our  conceptions,  we  are  dnabled  to  speak 
of  them  cleanyi  A  few  words  in  this  manner  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
press an  inuuense  multitude  of  beings  and  events,  without  any  per- 
plexity or  confusion.  Were  this  not  the  structure  of  language ; 
^ords  must  be  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  for  the  purposes  kS 
communication  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble, that  they  should  be  either  learned  or  remembered.  Nothing, 
but  the  familiarity  of  this  object,  can  prevent  us  from  admiring  the 
wonderful  wisdom,  which  it  displays. 

5thly.  The  wisdom  of  Ood  is  gloriously  seen  m  constituting  mu 
great  class  of  his  creatures  Moral  Agents. 

By  the  term,  Moral  Agent^  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  in- 
tend a  real  agent^  a  being  tohose  thoughts^  affections^  and  actians^ 
are  his  own.  Of  such  agents  the  divine  kingdom  is  eminently 
composed. 

By  forming  such  agents  in  innumerable  muhitudes,  God  has  made 
beings,  capable,  with  intelligence  and  choice,  of  coinciding,  and 
co-operating  with  him,  in  his  own  infinitely  desirable  and  excellent 
purposes.  They,  with  a  distant,  but  real,  resemblance  to  himself, 
can  know,  love,  hate,  choose,  reject,  design,  and  act ;  and  all  this» 
to  ^eat  and  good  ends.  Particularly,  they  are  capable  of  under- 
standing, in  some  good  degree,  his  character,  designs,  dispensa- 
tions, law,  and  government ;  and  the  glory  and  excellence  aiscov- 
cted  in  them  all.    These  also,  and  Him  as  the  Author  of  them, 
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they  are  capable  of  regarding  with  wonder,  veneration,  and  love. 
Him  they  are  capable  of  wor8hip]»ng',  and  obeying.  To  each 
other,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  able  to  extend  every  useful 
thought,  every  amiable  affection,  and  every  beneficent  action ;  and 
can  thus  become  the  means  of  mutual  improvement,  worth,  and 
happiness.  In  fonning  these  beings,  the  Wisdom  of  God  is  in 
many  respects  gloriously  manifested.  Particularly,  as  they  are 
capable  of  being  the  subjects  of  real,  though  finite  benevolence, 
and  of  directing  this  disposition  by  their  understandinf  to  an  un- 
ceasing variety  of  desirable  and  useful  purposes ;  as  tney  are.ca* 
pable  of  promoting  their  own  excellence  and  enjoyment,  and  that 
of  each  other;  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  glori« 
fying  him,  and  (^  possessing  the  exalted  worth,  and  expansive  hap* 
piness,  idiich  result  from  all  these  as  causes;  and  as  immense 
multitudes  of  them  actually  do  all  the  things,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned :  so  they  can  become,  and  do  in  fact  Deccmie,  delightful  obr 
jects  both  of  the  benevolence  and  complacency  of  Uod.  All 
these  things,  also,  they  can,  and  will,  do  in  a  never-ceasing  pro- 

Sess  throughout  eternity.  In  forming  such  agents,  therefore,  God 
s  made  tor  himself  a  kingdom  supremely  glorious  and  divine ; 
composed  of  subjects,  whom  his  eye  rejgiaras  with  infinite  compla- 
cency; to  whom  his  hand. is  stretched  out  with  eternal  bounty ; 
who,  as  a  vast  mirror,  reflect,  as  the  ocean  reflects  the  splendour 
of  the  Sun,  the  boundless  beautv  and  glory  of  their  Creator ;  and 
whom  his  voice  with  awful  but  delightiul  accents  pronounces  to  be 
a  work  worthy  of  Jehovah. 

My  audience  will  undoubtedly  observe,  that  there  are  two  great 
manifestations  of  divine  Wisdom,  which  Imve  usually  been  aUeged 
by  preachers,  but  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  discussion ;  the 
Reaemption  of  mankind,  and  the  Word  of  God,  The^e  are,  beyond 
a  question,  the  prime  exhibitions  of  this  Attribute.  The  Word  of 
God  is  called  by  itself  the  Word  of  WUdom;  the  Gospel  is  jusdy 
declared  to  be  the  vnsdom  of  God.  By  the  same  illustrious  ti^e,  is 
Christ  known  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  disclose  the  manifold  Wis» 
dom  of  God  in  the  most  wonderful  work  of  Redemption,  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  to  be  the  end,  for  which  cM  things  were  created* 
Mii)t  there  is  not  opportunity,  at  this  time,  to  exhibit  either  of 
these  subjects  in  sucn  a  light,  as  they  both  incfispensably  demand*. 
On  a  future  occasion,  should  Providence  permit,  I  may  con^idgl 
diem  at  large.  . 

The  illustrations,  which  have  been  produced  m  this  discourse, 
although  a  very  few,  out  of  an  endless  multitude,  actually  and  daily 
existing,  are,  it  is  presumed,  amply  sufficient  to  impress  upon  ^he 
mind  a  full  conviction,  an  affecting  sense,  of  the  Wisdom  ofGod. 

REMARK. 

A  single  remark,  intended  as  a  eeneral  comment  on  the  several 
discourses  concerning  this  most  sublime  and  wonderful  of  all  sub* 
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jects,  the  Existence,  and  Character  of  the  Creator,  shall  conclude 
this  Sermon. 

When  we  call  to  mind  even  those  views  of  this  subject,  which 
have  been  here  succinctly  and  imperfectly  ^ven ;  we  cannot,  I 
think,  fail  to  exclaim,  Hon  great  ana  glorious  a  being  is  God  I 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
on  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  and  considered  this  vast 
subject,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  both  by  Reason  and  Revelation. 
What  an  amazing  character  is  here  manifested  to  our  view !  Jkho- 
VAH,  the  self-existent,  eternal,  immutable,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
almighty,  and  independent ;  the  only  good,  just,  faithful,  true,  mer- 
cifol,  and  wise ;  the  Maker,  the  Preserver,  tne  Benefactor,  and  the 
Ruler,  of  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  What  a 
Character,  what  a  Being,  is  this !  How  do  all  creatures  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  in  comparison  with  his  greatness  and  perfection,  shrink 
into  nothing,  and  become  justly  counted  to  Aim,  as  less  than  nothing 
and  vanity  !  How  truly,  how  suitably  to  his  character,  does  he  say, 
/  am  ;  and  there  is  none  else!  How  wonderful  a  Cause  must  He  lie, 
from  whom  all  things  are  derived !  How  divine  an  Architect  must 
He  be,  who  with  his  finger  iaid  the  foundation  of  the  cariA,  and 
bvilt  his  stories  in  the  Heavens !  How  amazing  a  Ruler,  who  doth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  Heaven^  and  among  the  tnAa- 
bitants  of  the  earth  ;  whose  hand  none  can  stay  ;  and  to  whom  no  be- 
ing may  say,  What  doest  thou?  How  exalted  a  Benefactor,  who 
giveth  unto  all^  life  and  breath,  and  all  things  !  How  perfect  a  God, 
who  conducts  his  immense  kingdom  along  the  ages  of  eternity, 
with  ever  increasing  glory,  happmess,  and  perfection ! 

How  infinitely  different  is  tne  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Gods  of  the  Heathen,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  Infidelity !  How 
many  weaknesses  disgrace,  how  manv  passions  pollute,  how  many 
vices  deform,  these  objects  of  man^s  aevice,  applause,  and  homage ! 
All  of  them  are  vanity  and  a  lie  ;  and  they  that  make  thein  are  like 
vnto  them,  and  so  is  every  one  that  putt eth  his  trust  in  them*  There 
is  none  of  them^  that  considereth  %n  his  heart;  in  none  of  them  is 
there  knowledge  or  understanding.  They  feed  on- ashes  ;  a  deceiv- 
ed heaH  hath  turned  them  aside,  that  they  cannot  deliver  their  souls, 
nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  Ue  in  our  right  hands  f  lift  up  your  eyes  on 
high,  and  behold,  Who  hath  created  these  thhigs?  Who  bringHh 
out  tfieir  host  by  number f  Who  calleth  them  eul  bu  names?  Who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out 
heaven  with  a  span  f  Who  hath  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  a  measure  I  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  kills  m 
a  balance  ? 

But  thou,  O  Zion  /  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice ; 
and  rejoice  with  jov  and  singing.  Thou  shalt  see  the  flory  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  thy  Ood.  He  shall  come  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  his  arm  shau  rule  for  him.  Behold,  his  reward  is  with 
Atm,  and  his  work  before  him!    He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shep- 
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herd;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm^  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom*  For  thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nihfj  whose  name  is  Ho/y,  /  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  ;  with 
him  also  J  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit}  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  hunAUj  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  corUrite*  For  I  will  not 
contend  fqr  ever,  neither  will  I b^alvoays  wroth :  for  the  spirit  should 
fail  before  me,  and  the,  souls  which  I  have  made. 

Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities  and 
Powers,  feel  no  employment,  no  honour,  no  happiness,  so  ereat,  as 
to  worship,  serve,  and  glorify,  God  for  ever  and  ever,  mth  won- 
der, awe,  adoration,  and  transport,  they  surround  his  throne,  veil 
their  faces,  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet,  and  cease  not  day  nor  night, 
crying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  Cfod  Almighty,  who  wast,  and  who 
art,  and  who  art  to  come. 

If  men  possessed  the  disposition  of  angels ;  tl^eir  employments, 
their  views,  and  their  happiness,  would  in  substance  be  the  same. 
No  Polytheists,no  Atheists,  no  Infidels,  would  ever  have  disgraced 
the  human  name.  To  this  end,  no  enlargement  of  our  understand- 
ing  is  necessary.  A  mere  change  of  disposition  would  convert  this 
worid  into  one  great  temple  of  Jehovah ;  in  which  one  faith  would 
command  and  control,  and  one  worship  asceiid,  as  the  odour  of 
sweet  incense,  from  the. rising  of  the  Sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  would  be  written  on  the  hearts,  the  lips, 
the  employments,  and  the  pleasures,  of  the  great  family  of  Adam. 
Every  heart  would  elow  with  love  and  rapture ;  and  every  hill  and 
valley  become  vocal  with  praise.  In  all  his  wonderfol  works,  God 
would  be  sought  and  seen,  acknowledged,  and  glorified.  Every 
being  and  event  would  be  viewed  only  as  a  manifestation  of  God; 
and  the  universe  contemplated  as  a  vast  picture,  exhibiting,  in  fonns 
and  varieties  innumerable,  the  wisdom  and  power,  the  benevolence 
and  amiableness,  the  beauty  and  glory,  of  JkHOVAB. 
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'  Joi  xiiii.  18.— Act  h^iiin  om»  mindt  9md  who  eon  Cum  himf  mid,  uh^  kitmvt 

duiretkt  ti^tn  thai  he  dotfh. 

In  this  passage  of  Scnptore,  Job  asserts,  that  the  mind,  or  will 
ofGod^  %3  (me J  and  unchangeable,  or  i$^cupabU  of  being  turned^  and 
thai  all  Ui  dictates j  or  detires,  are  carried  by  him  into  execution.  As 
God  does  whatsoever  he  chooses ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  does  nodiihg  but  what  he  chooses.  As  his  mind  is 
unchangeable,  and  but  one ;  so,  this  being  admitted,  it  is  intuitively 
certain,  that  it  has  always  been  but  one.  As  all  things  were  ori- 
ginated, are  preserved,  directed,  and  controlled,  by  God;  so  it  is 
?Iain,  that  they  all  come  to  pass  exacdy  according  to  his  pleasure. 
*his  doctrine  is  therefore  clearly  contained  in  the  text :  " 

TTiat  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  m  exact  accordance 
with  the  purpose,  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  The  Decrees, 
'ofGod. 

Before  I  begin  the  direct  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Christian  world  at  large,  that  no  subject 
has  been  the  foundation  of  more,  or  more  streni^ous,  controversy, 
than  this.  By  various  classes  of  Christians,  and  some  of  them  very 
numerous,  it  has  been  roundly,  and  steadily,  denied  in  form.  The 
things,  which  have  been  written  concerning  it  with  heat  and  obsti- 
nacy, would  fill  many  volumes.  It  has  been  asserted  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  divine  character,  and  destructive  of  all  finite  moral  agen- 
cy. Those,  who  have  holden  the  doctrine,  have  been  charged  by 
their  antagonists  with  denving  the  jfree  agency  of  God  himself; 
and  with  introducing  into  tne  Christian  system  the  Stoical  doctrine 
of  Fate,  and  ma)cing  an  iron-handed  Necessity,  or  blind  Destiny, 
the  ultimate  and  irresistible  disposer  of  all  things.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  they  shroud  all  human  hopes  in  mid- 
night darkness ;  and  prevent,  or  destroy,  every  effort  of  man  to 
become  finally  virtuous  and  happy. 

Such  things,  as  these,  certainly  prove,  that  there  is,  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  strong  bias  aeainst  the  doctrine.  This  appears  often 
in  the  conduct  of  mose,  wno  believe  it ;  many  of  whom  seem  de- 
sirous, that  it  should  either  rarely,  or  never,  be  brought  into  the 
desk.  Multitudes  appear  utterly  unwilling  even  to  converse  con- 
cerning It;  and  perhiaps  equal  multitudes  decline  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject oicontemplation. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  doctrine  has  been  indiscreet- 
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ly  bandied,  both  in  Seilnons,  and  in  i>ther  cfiscourses.  As  many 
things,  pertaining  to  it,  are  in  their  nature  rery  abstruse ;  and  many 
others  he  without  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding ;  so  it  will 
be  easily  believed,  that  in  the  ardour  of  investigation,  disputants 
will,  of  course,  be  in  danger  of  asserting  many  things,  which  are 
neither  satisfactorily  evinced,  maturely  considered,  nor  well  under- 
stood, by  themselves ;  and  extend  their  inquiries  to  many  other 
things,  aoout  which  inquisition  is  fruitless,  because  discovery  is  im- 
practicable. T%e  bounds  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  hu- 
man race,  art  fixed;  and  beyond  them  it  cannot  pass.  They  are, 
howeyer,  distant  enough  from  each  other  to  leave  a  field  of  investi- 
gation so  ample,  as  to  allow  of  the  utmost  employment  of  the 
greatest  talents.  Every  attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  beyond  them 
18  unwise ;  both  because  it  is  vain,  and  because  it  is  a  waste  of  that 
time,  which  mieht  be  usefully  employed  on  things  within  our  reach. 
But,  if  the  doctrine,  which  I  have,  stated,  is  true ;  if  it  is  a  doc- 
trine revealed  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  thought,  of  conversation,  and  of  preaching :  for  all  Scripture 
is  given  hy  tnspiration  of  God  :  and  w  profitable  for  doctrine^  for 
rq^roof  for  correction^  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  Per- 
haps it  is  nnnecessaiy,  and  would  T\ot  be  useful,  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  very  frequent  discussion  in  the  pulpit.  A  considerable 
nuDiber  of  persons  in  every  congregation  must  be  regarded,  as 
being  imperfectly  competent  to  judge  advantageously  of  such  a 
subject  from  such  discussions.  Such  persons,  to  say  the  least, 
would  fail  of  being  instructed ;  and,  if  not  instructed,  would  pro- 
bably be  benrildered*  At  the  same  time,  though  frequently  assert* 
ed,  it  is  very  little  discussed,  in  the  Scriptures :  and  the  Apostle 
Pmdj  alluding  to  it,  breaks  out  into  this  ei^clamation :  O  the  depth 
of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  im- 
searchable  are  his  judgments  j  and  his  ways  past  finding  outf 

No  occasion  can  be  more  proper  for  the  introduction  of  this  doc-- 
trine  into  the  desk,  than  the  present.  I  havejust  finished  a  series 
<^  Sermons  on  the  Being,  and  Perfections,  of  God.  His  decrees,  or 
counsels,  are  the  next  subject  of  mquiry  in  a  system,  professedly 
comprising  all  the  important  doctrmes  of  Theology.  That  the 
doctrine  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  true,  and  scriptural,, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  one,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  such  a 
system,  will  not  be  questioned  either  by  those  who  believe,  or  those- 
who  disbeUeve,  the  doctrine,  advanced  as  the  principal  subject  of 
the  present  discourse*  The  controversies  about  it,  and'*the  senta-^ 
ments  expressed  by  the  several  disputants,  prove  (his  point  beyond 
any  necessity  of  debate. 

In  considering  this  doctrine,  I  shall  attempt, 

I.  To  explain  it ; 

IL  To  prove  it ;  and 

III.  To  answer  the  Objections,  commor^  made  against  tt. 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  expUfm  this  doctrine., 
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This  is  peculiarly  necessary ;  because,  if  I  inistake  not,  both  its 
friends  ana  enemies  have  perplexed  it,  not  a  little,  by  the  manner, 
in  which  they  have  represented  the  doctrine,  and  each  others'  opi- 
nions. 

It  has  been  frequendy  said,  that  the  Decrees  of  Ood  are  the  eon" 
sequence  of  his  knomleage^  and  that  his  foreknowledge  is  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  decrees :  and  it  is  asked,  how  it  ispossibhy  that  God 
should  foreknow  the  existence  ofasof  thing,  until  he  has  decreed^  thai 
it  shomd  exist.  This  phraseology,  if  applied  to  men,  or  other  finite 
beinss,  might  be  correct.  Such  bein^  usually  consider;  then  de- 
termine ;  and  then,  so  far  as  is  apphcable  to  their  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances, foresee,  or  foreknow,  the  event*  But,  when  applied 
to  God,  it  is  necessarily  erroneous*  In  the  divine  Mind,  succes- 
sion is  impossible*  There  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  one  act,  by 
which  God  knows  any  or  all  things ;  another  following  it,  by  whicn 
he  determines  their  existence;  and  then  another,  by  which  he 
foreknows,  that  they  will  exist*  Whatever  exbts  in  the  divine 
Mind  exists  co-etaneously,  and  co-etemally,  with  all  other  things 
which  exist  in  it*  God,  in  this  respect,  is  no  more  the  subject  ot 
variableness,  or  any  shadow  of  turning,  than  in  other  respects. 
Whatever  is  intended  by  knowledge,  foreknowledge,  or  decrees, 
all  is  simultaneous  or  absolutely  co-existent*  St*  Paul  exhibits 
this  subject  in  a  happier  manner.  Wham  he  foreknew,  says  this 
Apostle,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son.  By  this  declaration,  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  the  pre- 
destination, spoken  of,  followed  the  foreknowledge,  any  more  than 
that  the  foreknowledge  followed  the  predestination*  The  Apostle 
says,  Whom  He  foreknew,  not,  ^fter  He  had  foreknown  them. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  this  phraseology  is  adopted  merely  in 
condescension  to  human  infirmity ;  and  tnat  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
press these  things  as  they  exist  In  the  order  of  nature  and  not  in 
the  order  of  time :  I  answer,  that  the  language  is  still  dangerous, 
because  it  is  incorrect  in  itself;  and  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  it  leads  both  those  who  use  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  used, 
into  very  serious  errors*  The  act,  or  state,  of  the  divine  Mind, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  existence  of  all  things,  is  one ;  and  there 
never  was  a  period  in  duration,  not  even  an  indivisible  moment,  in 
which  it  was  not  absolutely  and  inseparably  one* 

The  decrees  of  God  are  often  said  to  be  genial  and  special;  the 
special  decrees  being  those,  which  respect  the  acceptance,  or  re 
jiction,  of  mankind;  and  the  general  decrees,  those  which  respect 
other  things.  This  language  is,  also,  iti  my  view  erroneous ;  and 
leads  those,  who  adopt  it,  into  mischievous  consequences*  There 
is  no  metaphysical,  or  real,  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  several 
decrees  of  God.  Nor  are  they  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
except  either  numerically,  or  by  means  of  the  objects,  which  theyre^ 
spect.  Nor  is  there  any  more  specialty  pertainmg  to  one  of  tnem 
tnan  to  another*    God  wills,  or  chooses,  the  existence,  conversion 
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or  salvation,  of  a  man,'  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  descent  of  rain^ 
with  a  volition  in  every  sense  metaphysically,  or  in  its  own  nature, 
the  same*  The  strict  truth  is,  that  one,  indivisible  afct,  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  properly  called  state,  of  the  Divine  Mind,  gave  birth  to 
the  existence  ofall  things. 

7%e  decrees  of  God  are  frequently  styled  etemaL  They  are 
truly  eternal,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  eternal :  viz. 
they  are  etemdly  present,  and  incapable  of  being  compared,  me- 
taphysically, with  a  successive  state  of  being.  In  this  sense  they 
are  always,  like  God  himself,  possessed  of  an  existence  eternally 
present;  being  no  other  than  an  unchangeable  state  of  the  divine 
Dund. 

Further,  the  decrees  of  God  are  said  to  be  sovereign*  In  ex- 
plaining this  term,  some  persons  speak  of  God,  as  willing,  decree- 
mg,  &c.,  because  he  wills,  chooses,  or  pleases,  &c.:  while  others, 
on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  the  Decrees  of  God,  in  whatever 
sense  understood,  must,  if  they  exists  be  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
unreasonable ;  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  there  are  no  such  de- 
crees. Both,  in  my  view,  think,  and  speak,  erroneously.  To  say, 
that  God  wills  a  thing,  because  he  wills  it,  is  to  speak  without 
meanine.  It  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  should  be  the  cause 
of  itself;  nor  can  an  act  be  any  more  the  cause  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, than  a  being.  This  doctrine,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 
equally  true  of  the  ^nal,  as  of  the  efficient  cause.  Nothing  can 
be  the  end,  for  wmch  itself  exists.  The  asseition  is  also  inju- 
rious to  God ;  because  it  exhibits  him  as  choosing,  or  decreeing, 
without  any  reason  and  to  no  end.  This  convict  in  men,  if 
we  suppose  it  possible,  would  be  folly  in  the  extreme :  it  can 
therefore  never  be  imputable  to  the  only  wise  God.  The  Decrees, 
and  the  conduct,  of  God,  are  sovereign,  in  the  tnle  and  Scriptural 
sense ;  viz.  that  he  does  according  to  his  will,  independently  and 
irresistibly  ;  and  that  he  gives  no  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  any 
farther  than  he  pleases.  Still  it  is  equaUy  true,  that  he  wills  nothing 
without  the  best  reason^  whether  the  reason  be  disclosed  to  his 
creatures,  or  not.  Real  glory  to  hunself,  and  real  good  to  his  cre- 
ation, not  otherwise  attainable,  furnish  the  Reason  of  the  divine 
choice,  whether  it  respects  the  existence  or  motions  of  an  insect, 
\  or  the  conversation  and  salvation  of  a  man.  The  kind,  the  decree, 
'  the  manner,  and  many  other  things,  are  either  wholly,  or  partially, 
-unknown  to  us:  but  the  good  is  always  in  view,  and  always  the 
i  reason  of  the  divine  determination. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Scriptures  rarely  speak  of  this  subject, 
under  the  name  Decree.  This  word,  and  others  derived  from  it, 
are  used  in  the  Old  Testament  twelve  times  mth  a  reference  to  God. 
In  each  of  these  instances,  sl  particular  determinalion,  or  sentence, 
concerning  a  particular  thing,  is  spoken  of;  and  in  no  instance,  that 
general  determination,  or  system  of  determinations,  usuallv  denoted 
By  this  term  in  Theological  discussions.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Vol.  I  31 
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the  word,  as  referring  to  God,  is  not  used  at  alL  Whenever  the 
subject  of  this  doctrine  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  wcxds 
counsel,  pur^se,  choice,  pleasure,  will,  or  some  other  equivalent 
words,  are  emjJoyed  to  express  it*  These  words  are,  in  my  view, 
more  adapted,  in  the  exact  metaphysical  sense,  to  the  subject,  than 
the  word  decrees^  and  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  more. just  concep- 
tions of  its  nature.  In  accordance  with  this  &ct,  I  shall  express 
my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner*  What  is  commonly  intended 
hf  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice,  or  pleasure,  of  the  MvineMind, 
eternally  and  tmehangeably  inherent  in  it,'  by  which  all  things  are 
brought  into  being* 

Having  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  Doctrine,  I  shall  now 
attempt, 

II*  To  prove  it. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall 

1st.  Allege  stoeral  direct  Arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine; 
and 

2dly*  Suggest  several  Difficulties,  which  result  from  denying  iL 

1st*  I  shall  allege  several  direct  arguments  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trine* 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  persons,  beside  Atheists,  that  there 
was  a  time,  when  created,  or  finite,  beings  began  to  exist ;  and  of 
course,  that,  antecedently  to  this  time,  there  was  nothing,  except 
God*  It  will  also  be  admitted,  that  God  was  the  Cause  of  their 
existence ;  or  that  all  originally  derived  their  being  fit>m  him  io 
some  manner  or  other*  With  these  things  in,  my  view,  I  ob- 
serve, 

1.  That  all  things,  both  beings  and  events,  were  eternally  and 
perfectly  known  to  Qod* 

By  this  I  intend  alike  all  iHngn possible,  as  well  as  actual;  and 
the  nature,  qualities,  and  ooerations,  of  all;  together  with  all  stf- 
posable  connexions,  depenaencies,  ana  relations.  I  mean  also,  that 
these  were  seen  with  one  single  view,  and  that  completely  compre- 
hensive and  perfectly  clear,  by  the  (Uvine  Mind;  so  that  nothine 
pertaining  to  them  in  any  respect  was,  in  any  degree,  unperceivea 
m  this  perfect  manner.  This  view  I  consider,  also,  as  being  abso- 
lutely one  invariable,  and  eternal*  It  never  be^n ;  it  will  never 
termmate*  It  never  has  been,  it  never  will  be,  m  the  least  degree 
changed*  All  diis  is  involved  in  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and 
has,  I  flatter  myself,  been  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  Divine  Char- 
acter* 

2*  Ai  the  naturt  and  operations  of  things  there  is,  inherent,  a 
foundation  for  preference,  or  choice. 

Bv  this  I  intend,  that  some  of  the  things,  which  were  thus  known 
bv  the  Divine  Mind,  were  better,  or  upon  the  whole  more  desira- 
ble ;  and  that  others  were  less  desirable*  This,  I  presume,  cannot 
be  denied*  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  multitude  of  those  things 
which  we  can  imagine,  and  which  God,  if  he  pleased,  could  create, 
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are  much  less  desirable,  and  certainly  so,  even  in  the  view  of  such 
minds  as  ours,  than  other  things,  wmch  he  has  actually  created. 
Beyond  this,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  admitted  without  a  question,  that 
many  things,  which  we. can  imagine,  are  absolutely  imdesirable; 
and  that  others,  still,  would,  if  brought  into  existence,  be  incalcu- 
lably noxious  to  the  universe.  That  an  individual  man,  for  exam- 
ple, should  possess  the  strength  of  an  elephant,  the  ferocity  of 
a  tiger,  the  sight  and  wings  of  an  eaele,  and  the  sagacity  of  a 
fiend  $  or  that  another  individual  should  possess  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  elements,  with  the  spirit,  and  invulnerability,  of  a  fiend ; 
would  be  things  absolutely  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world. 
That  the  Apostles,  when  employed  to  publish  the  Gospel,  and  erect 
the  Christian  Church,  should  have  possessed  the  finudulent  and 
impious  spirit  of  Fb/totre,  would,  as  everv  sober  man  must  neces* 
sarily  see,  have  been  a  fact  incalculably  injurious  to  mankind. 
These  three  instances  may  serve  as  representatives  of  millions 
more,  imaginable  even  by  the  Umited  faculties  of  the  human  mind* 
Should  It  be  said,  that  in  the  multitude  of  possible  things,  there 
were  many  equally  desirable ;  and  that  between  these,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  a  choice ;  I  answer,  that  this  is  said  gratuitously,  and 
cannot  be  known  to  be  true.  Should  the  person  who  says  it, 
intend,  that  the  things  specified  are  in  all  respects  exactly  alike, 
and  only  numerically  different ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire, 
whether  the  object  of  choice  proposed,  is  to  create  only  one  of 
these  similar  things,  and  for  that  end  io  select  one  only.  If  this  be 
the  thing  intended,  I  answer;  that  he  amuses  himself  with  words  ; 
for  as  the  things  (hfier  only  numerically,  one  of  them,  when  cre- 
ated, is  equally  the  archetype  of  each  of  these  images,  and  no  more 
of  one  than  oi  any  other ;  and  whatever  is  included  in  the  nature, 
and  operations,  oi  them  all,  is  completely  realized  in  the  existence 
of  one.  But,  if  the  object  of  choice  intended  be,  whether  only  one 
or  more  than  one,  of  these  similar  beings  shall  be  created^  tnen  I 
answer ;  that  the  objector  has  himself  furnished  a  complete  founda- 
tion for  a  preference :  the  cases  now  difierins  from  each  other,  as 
an  tint*  differs  from  two^  three,  or  more  ;  or  a  single  man  from  many  ; 
a  difference  not  only  perceptible,  but  capable  of  being  important, 
to  any  supposable  aegree.  Should  it  be  said,  that  things  may  dif 
fer  in  some  nUmUe  particulars,  and  yet  furnish  no  solid  founaation 
for  a  preference :  I  reply,  that  it  cannot  be  wisely,  or  warrantably, 
said,  fPe,  indeed,  may  not,  and  usually  do  not,  perceive  why  things, 
differing  very  litde,  admit  of  such  a  preference ;  but  ^o  the  intuitive, 
and  all-comprehensive,  view  of  God,  a  litde  difference  between 
two  things  may,  in  the  eternal  progress  of  his  dispensations,  be  such 
as  to  produce  an  influence  on  the  Universe,  so  diverse,  as  to  ren- 
der one  entirely  beneficial,  and  the  other  wholly  noxious.  Few 
differences  can  be  more  minute,  or  trifling,  to  the  human  eye,  than 
the  existence  of  one  hair  more,  or  one  less,  on  the  human  head . 
yet  God  has  informed  us,  that  these  are  all  numbered  by  him ;  and 
that  he  sees  a  reason  for  preferring  the  number  actually  existing. 
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But  should  it  be  granted,  thcU  things^  materially  differing^  exisi- 
ing  in  any  numbers j  and  making  t^,  in  several  instances j  compleU 
and  diverse  systems^  or  universes^  may  yet  be  equally  desirable  in  the 
view  of  God :  I  answer  further,  diat,  m  this  case,  the  object  of  choice 
would  be  to  create  one  of  these  systems^  and  carry  it  into  compleU 
execution;  and,  it  being  perfectly  indifferent  which  of  thetn  should 
be  brought  into  being,  there  would  nothing  remain  to  be  resolved 
on,  bult  the  act  of  creating*  That,  which  was  begun  in  pursuance 
of  this  determination,  would  thenceforth  for  this  very  reason  be 
preferable  to  the  others,  and  be  the  most  perfect  possible  system. 

3*  This  foundation  for  choice  cannot  hd  be  perfectly  hvown  to 
God. 

As  this  position  will  not  be  (][uestioned  by  any  person,  who  admits 
(he  doctrine  under  the  preceding  head,  and  plainly  cannot^  but  in 
defiance  of  reason ;  I  proceed  to  observe, 

4.  That  God  cannot  buX  have  chosen  the  existence  of  all  those 
thiMs^  whose  existence  was  on  tfu  whole  desirable^  and  of  no  others, 

l^e  benevolence  of  the  divine  character  furnishes  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  benevolence  of  God  is 
boundless  and  perfect.  It  is  the  nature  of  benevolence  to  desire, 
and  delight  in,  the  existence  of  good ;  of  perfect  benevolence,  to 
desire  the  existence  of  perfect  good ;  and  of  boundless  benevo- 
lence, to  desire  the  existence  oi  infinite  good;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  all  which  upon  the  whole  is  good.  It;  therefore,  the  existence 
of  any  thin^  is  desirable,  God  cannot  but  have  chosen  it,  because 
its  existence  was  necessary  to  this  perfect  good ;  which  is  the  su- 
preme object,  and  delight,  of  his  benevolence.  The  existence  of 
any  being,  or  event,  is  desirable,  upon  the  whole,  only  because  it 
is  necessary  to  the  perfect  good,  which  I  have  mentioned,  either  by 
contributing  to  the  existence,  or  by  being  itself  a  part,  of  that 

food.     It  is,  therefore,  completely  evident,  that  God  cannot  but 
ave  chosen  the  existence  of  every  thing,  whose  existence  is  upon 
the  whole  desirable. 

5.  TTiis  choice  of  God,  that  things  should  exist,  is  the  only  divine 
energy,  and  the  only  cause  of  existence. 

The  energy  of  a  miiid  is  its  will:  and  this  is  synonymous  with 
its  choice,  generally  understood}  each  act  of  the  will,  being  no  other 
than  an  act  of  choice.  What  is  thus  true  of  every  fnite  mind, 
is  eminently  true  of  the  Infinite  Mind.  In  the  Infinite  Mind^  there 
are  no  successive  acts  df  choice ;  but  one  universal  and  unchange- 
able pleasure,  which  gives  birth  to  every  thing.  It  is  metaphysic- 
ally proper  to  say,  that  God  wills  all  things  into  existence;  or  that 
they  are  produced  by  his  choice ;  in  the  fiiU  sense,  in  which  any 
effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  its  efficient  cause.  This  I  suppose 
will  not  be  denied,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  beings  is  concerned. 
The  onlv  Question  will  probably  respect  events;  and  particularly 
those,  wnicn  are  called  the  actions  of  moral  or  voluntary  creatures* 
With  respect  to  these  I  observe,  that  it  makes  no  differcncCi  cls  to 
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lAe  truth  of  this  doctrine^  whatever  difference  it  may  make  as  to 
others,  whether  we  suppose  God  to  will  the  existence  of  these  be- 
ings, fiimished  with  those  faculties,  which  enable  them  to  act  in  any 
^iven  mann.er,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  they  will  really  act 
in  that  manner ;  or  whether  we  suppose  him  to  will  the  existence 
of  their  actions  immediately.  The  pleasure,  or  choice,  of  God, 
in  the  former  case,  is  the  productive  cause  of  die  existence  of  these 
beings,  and  of  their  faculties*  With  these  faculties,  these  beings, 
of  course,  will  certainly,  although  without  any  necessity,  except 
what  is  attributable  to  inclination,  act  in  a  given  manner  in  every 
case.  All  the  actions,  of  which  they  will  thus  be  the  subjects, 
were,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  the  beings  in  question,  per- 
fectly discerned  by  the  Omniscience  of  God ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
will  ever  have  existence,  were  objects  of  his  choice  or  preference. 
He,  therefore,  willed  into  existence  such  beings,  possessed  of  such 
faculties,  as  he  knew  would  certainlv  give  hirut  to  the  existence  of 
their  actions.  Although,  therefore,  he  may  have  chosen,  that  their 
actions  should  be  the  result  of  their  energy,  without  a  direct  exer-^ 
tion  of  his  own  ;  it  is  clear,  that  he  chose  the  existence  of  such  be- 
ings, possessed  of  such  faculties,  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that 
they  would  be  the  authors  of  such  actions ;  and  that  the  actions 
would  exist.  As,  therefore,  he  chose,  that  beings,  who,  he  certain- 
ly knew,  would  perform  these  actions,  should  exist ;  it  is  evident, 
that  he  also  chose,  upon  the  whole,  the  existence  of  the  actions 
themselves. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God  the  au- 
thor of  sin;  \  answer,  for  the  present,  that  it  makes  God  the  author 
of  a  universe,  in  which  he  knew,  that  sin  would  exist.  A  further  an- 
swer will  be  given,  when  this  subject  comes  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered under  the  third  head. 

6.  The  Scriptures  directly  assert  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse* 

The  text  is  a  strong  example  of  this  nature.  As  it  has  been  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  already,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  consideration. 
In  Isaiah  xlv.  10,  God  says,  My  counsel  shall  stand;  and  I  will  do 
all  my  pleasure.  This  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  complete  assertion 
of  the  doctrine,  unless  it  should  be  supposed,  that  tnere  are  things 
done,  and  existing,  in  the  universe,  which  are  without,  and  heyona, 
the  counsel  of  God.  According  to  this  supposition,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  apart  of  the  system  of  things  in  the  universe  was  not 
contrived  by  him ;  was  not  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  nor  accom^ 
plishedwith  his  permission*  In  Isaiah  xYiiu  13,  God  says,  ItdHI 
work;  and  who  shall  let  it?  and  in  Daniel  iv.  35,  it  is  declared,  He 
doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto 
him.  What  doest  thou  F 

In  both  these  passages,  it  is  asserted,  that  there  is  no  possible  op- 
position, or  hindrance,  to  the  universal  agency  of  God;  which  ope- 
rates alike  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  and  in  both  according  to  his 
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will,  or  pleasure.     In  Revelation  iv.  11,  The  four  and  twentjf  e/- 
ders^  falling  down  before  Him^  that  sittetk  on  the  throne  in  the  hea- 
vens, say,  Thou  art  worthy^  O  Lord,  to  rueive  glory,  and  hontmr^ 
and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thyjdeasure  they 
are,  and  were  created*    In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that  all  thines. 
were  created,  and  exist,  for  the  pleasure  of  God.    It  is  irresistibly 
inferred,  therefore,  that  they  exist  acoordtDg  to  his  pleasure.     In 
Acts  XV.  18,  it  is  said.  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world :  and,  in  Psahn  civ.  31,  The  Lord  shaU  rejoice 
m  his  worksi   It  cannot  be  true,  that  God  will  rejoice  tn  his  oorb, 
unless  they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  nor  any  farther  than 
they  are  agreeable  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  would  be  to  sup- 
pose, that  he  takes  pleasure  in  that,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  lus 
pleasure;  or  is  pleased  with  that,  which  does  not  please  him.    As 
<ill  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  beginnings  so  they  were 
certainly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  firom  the  beginning :  else  it  could 
not  be  ioreKnowD,  and  foretold,  that  he  will  rejoice  in  them. 

That  the  actions  of  moral  beings  are  foreknown  by  God  is  unan- 
swerably evident  from  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  prophecies  in  the 
Scriptures  are  either  predictions  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  such  be* 
ings ;  or  of  events,  accomplished  by  their  voluntary  actions ;  or  of 
events,  which  without  these  actions  could  never  exist.     The  deluge 
was  absolutely  predicted  to  J^oah,  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean 
before  it  took  place ;  but,  had  mankind  repented  in  that  period,  the 
deluge  would  not  have  existed.    If,  then,  God  had  not  certainly 
foreknown,  that  men  would  not  repent ;  he  could  not  have  certainly 
foretold  the  deluj^e.    God  predicted  the  apoi^tacv  of  the  Edomites^ 
the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt;  the  renisal  of  Pharaoh  to 
let  them  go ;  their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  revolt  of  ten 
Tribes  from  Solomon  ;  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  J^ebuchadn^Z' 
zar;  their  captivity ;  their  return;  and  their  final  destruction  by 
ihe  Romans;  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  ;  the  erection  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  events, 
which  cannot  now  be  mentioned.    These  events  were  not  only  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men,  or  the  result  of  them,  but  involved  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  such  actions,  which  preceded  them,  and  were 
necessary  to  their  existence.    All  these  must  have  been  perfecdy 
foreknown  by  God ;  or  the  events  could  not,  with  either  truth,  or 
certainty,  have  been  foretold.     These  actions,  thus  foreknown, 
were  either  a^eable,  or  contrary,  to  the  pleasure  of  God ;  that 
is,  upon  the  wnole.     If  they  were  contrary  to  his  pleasure ;  it  wa« 
contrary  to  his  pleasure,  that  they  should  exist.     Either,  then,  the 
cause  of  their  existence  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  them  in- 
to being,  when  he  chose  that  they  should  not  exist :  or  he  chose 
that  they  should  exist,  contrary  to  his  own  pleasure ;  or,  in  other 
words,  nis  own  choice. 

Christ  is  said  by  St,  Peter  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Jews  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God*    If  this  declaration 
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can  need  {uroof ;  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  numerous  predictions 
of  this  event,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament*  Christ  is  said  to 
have  been  slain,  \h^i  is,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  from  the  founda- 
Han  of  the  world;  The  calling  sanctification,  conversion,  and  sal* 
vation,  of  the  Christian  Church,  ai^  said  to  be  according  to  the  eter* 
md  purpose  of  God.  A  vast  multitude  of  declarations,  importing 
the  same  things  ^nerally,  might  be  added  to  these,  were  it  neces* 
sary.  But  I  shiul  only  observe  further,  under  this  head,  that  the 
works  of  Creation  ana  Providence  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures 
as  parts  of  one  great  plan,  universally  devised,  and  ccwiducted,  ac- 
cording to  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  extending  to  the  clothing  of 
grass  and  the  falling  of  sparrows,  the  government  of  this  world  and 
le  regulation  of  the  heavens. 

3dly.  I  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  Difficulties,  which  result 
from  a  denial  of  this  doctrine^ 

That  God  made  all  beings,  will  not  here  be  ^questioned.  When 
he  made  them,  he  either  made  them  with,  or  without,  a  design.  If 
he  acted  without  design,  he  acted  without  wisdom ;  and  was  there- 
fore originally  unwise,  or  unpossessed  of  wisdom :  for  nothing  is 
more  absohite  folly,  or  indicates  more  an  entire  destitution  of  wis- 
dom, than  to  act  without  design ;  or  without  an  end ;  and  especial- 
ly to  do  such  ereat  and  wonaerful  things,  for  so  long  a  period^ 
without  any  end  in  view. 

If  God  acted  with  design  in  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  he  either 
provided  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  had  in 
^view  ;  or  he  did  not.  U  he  did  not,  it  was  because  he  was  either 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  do  it.  If  he  was  tmable,  it  was  either  be- 
cause he  knew  not  die  means  of  doing  it,  or  because  he  had  not 
power  to  bring  them  to  pass.  In  the  former  case,  we  deny  his 
Onmiscience ;  in  the  latter,  his  Omnipotence.  When  We  behold 
the  wonderful  contrivance  of  the  enaless  multitude  of  things  in 
Creation  and  Providence,  we  cannot,  in  thie  exercise  of  Reason, 
doubt  his  Omniscience.  When  we  call  to  mind,  that  they  were 
brought  into  existence  by  his  power,  we  cannot  doubt  his  Omni- 
potence. He,  who  contrived  the  Universe,  plainly  knows  all 
things :  He,  who  made  it,  can  plainly  do  all  things,  which  in  their 
nature  are  possible. 

If  Ood  was  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  accompliskment  of  the 
end,  which  he  proposed  in  the  Creation  of  all  things  ;  it  was  either 
because  that  md  was  fu>t  sufficiently  dear  to  him,  or  because  the  ac* 
complishmeni  of  it  required  more  labour  and  self-denial  than  its 
importance  would  hutify.  The  end  could  not  but  be  sufficiently 
dear  to  him.  God  certainly  could  propose  to  himself  an  end  of 
infinite  value ;  viz.  the  promotion  of  infinite  good.  If  he  did  not 
propose  this  end ;  it  was  not  because  he  was  unable  to  propose  it, 
out  because  he  was  unwilling.  If  he  was  unwilling  to  propose  this 
end,  when  it  was  in  full  view  before  him ;  he  was  not  only  desti- 
tute of  infinite  benevolence  \  but,  I  apprehend,  wholly  destitute  of 
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all  benevolence ;  since,  in  this  Case,  he  preferred  a  good,  which 
was  comparatively  nothing,  (as  being  finite)  to  that  which  was  in- 
finite. If  he  is  infinitely  benevolent,  and  cud  actuallv  propose,  as 
the  end  of  creating  and  governing  the  universe,  an  innnite  good ; 
then  to  him  this  end  was  mfinitely  dear. 

He  was  not  prevented  from  providing  for  the  accompliihment  o/* 
this  end  because  of  the  kunmr^  or  self-denial^  which  it  would  require* 
To  infinite  benevolence,  no  effort  of  choice  can  be  laborious,  or 
self-denying;  to  Oumsciencej  no  effort  of  contrivance^  and  to  Om- 
nipotence, no  effort  ofexecution*  The  Infinite  Mind  acts,  of  course, 
with  perfect  ease*  The  Creator  tf  the  ends  of  the  earthy  fainteih 
notj  neither  is  wearv. 

If  God  did  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  endj  which  he  had 
in  view  ;  then  it  will  either  be  accomplished,  or  it  will  not.  If  it 
wHl  be  accomplished,  the  means,  provided  for  this  purpose,  are  all 
of  the  proper  nature,  and  will  operate  in  the  proper  manner,  for 
its  accomplishment.  In  other  words,  diey  will  sustain  precisely 
that  nature,  and  operate  in  that  manner,  which  was  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Mind,  when  the  end  was  proposed,  and  the  means  were 
selected  for  bringing  it  to  pass.  Of  course,  both  the  end,  and  the 
means,  were  from  the  beginning  known,  proposed,  chosen,  and  de- 
termined, by  God* 

He,  therefore,  who  denies  this  doctrine,  will,  I  think,  find  the  de- 
nial followed  by  the  immoveable  difficulty  of  being  obliged,  at  the 
same  time,  to  deny  the  absolute  perfection,  and  innnity,  of  the  di- 
vine power,  knowledge,  or  goodness* 

Further;  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  are  not,  upon  the 
whole,  such  as  God  originally  chose  they  should  be ;  it  must  be 
either  because  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  be ;  or,  knoinng 
this  J  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence.  If  he  did  not  origin- 
ally know  what  they  would  be ;  then  his  creatures  communicate  to 
him  continually  new  ideas ;  and  those,  in  endless  multitudes.  Of 
cotu*se,  his  views  change  daily ;  and,  instead  of  being  Omniscient 
originally,  and  eternally,  he  is  not  now,  nor  will  he  ever  be  Omnis- 
cient ;  but  will,  throughout  Eternity,  receive  continual  and  vast  ac- 
cessions of  knowledge,  conmiunicated  to  him  by  his  voluntary 
creatures ;  who,  in  this  case,  devise  what  before  he  did  not  know, 
and  act  what  before  he  never  conceived*  In  this  case  also,  his 
knowledge  must,  like  ours,  be  successive,  and  mutable*  Nay,  as 
his  mind  is  d^  greatest  of  all  minds,  and  must,  according  to  this 
supposition,  continually  imbibe  knowledge ;  so,  fit>m  its  extent  and 
comprehension,  it  must  imbibe  knowledge  mcalculably  faster,  and 
be  more  rapidly  mutable,  than  that  of  any  other  being  whatever- 
Further;  as  the  views  of  God  continually  enlarge,  and  change ; 
so  it  is  plain,  that,  together  with  his  views,  his  disposition  must 
change  with  respect  to  particular  thin^,  and  ultimately  with  re- 
spect to  his  whole  svstem ;  and  that  his  administrations^  and  his 
measures,  must  in  the  same  manner  also  change.    New  objects 
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sustain  new  characters,  and  new  relations ;  and  infer  new  proprie- 
ties of  conduct,  and  of  consequence  new  measures.  The  conduct, 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  God  to  adopt  towards  a  being,  whose 
character  and  actions  are  unknown  to  him,  must  be  also  unknown. 
Every  creature,  whose  character  and  actions  are  new,  and  diiOferent 
from  any  thing  before  known,  or  conceived,  must,  if  he  be  proper;^ 
ly  treated,  receive  a  treatment  differing  from  any,  before  iexnibited,- 
or  contrived*  As  voluntary  beings  are,  in  a  sense,  endlessly  nu*' 
merous,  and  exist  throughout  eternity ;  so  their  actions,  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  supposition,  unknown  to  God  before  they  exist,  must, 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  literally  endless,  demand  a  new  treat- 
ment, or  new  measures,  repeated  in  a  manner,  also  literally  end- 
less. Of  course,  not  only  in  his  views,  but  also  in  his  disposition 
and  conduct,  God  must,  accoidng  to  this  supposition,  be  the  most 
unceasingly,  and  absolutely,  changeable  of  all  beings; 

A  being,  whose  conduct  is,  and  must  be,  regulated  by  the  actions 
of  others,  is  plainly  dependent  on  others,  with  respect  to  this  prim& 
part  of  his  cnaracter*  He  cannot  act,  as  he  would  originally,  and 
absolutely,  choose  to  act ;  but  must  act  as  their  conduct  requires 
him  to  act.  God,  therefore,  being  intimately,  and  inseparably, 
connected  with  all  voluntary  beings,  is  in  this  respect  more  de- 
pendent, according  to  this  supposition,  than  any  other  being  what*" 
ever.' 

But,  if  God  did  knaw^  originally^  all  the  ofitions  of  voluntary  be* 
ings,  and  did  not  choose  to  prevent  their  existence  in  any  case  ;  then 
they  vefe,  iwon  the  wholes  agreeable  to  his  pleasure  /  or  he  chose^  that 
they  shoula  exist,  when,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  contrary  to  hu 
pleasure.  That  he  could  have  prevented  the  existence  of  any  ac- 
tions whatever,  if  he  pleased,  we  certainly  know ;  because  he  could 
have  prevented  the  existence  of  the  beings,  whose  actions  they 
were.  If  they  were  upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his  pleasure,  and 
he  yet  chose  that  they  should  exist ;  then  he  chose,  that  actions 
should  exist,  whose  existence  was  upon  the  whole  contrary  to  his 
choice ;  which  is  no  other  than  a  seli-contradiction. 

Again ;  if  God  proposed  infinite  good  as  the  end  of  all  his  con- 
duct ;  and  this  end  was  infinitely  dear  to  him,  and  ia  yet  not  cer- 
tainly and  completely  accomplished ;  it  must  be  because  he  is  not 
able  to  accomplish  it.  This  will  not  be  pretended.  But,  if  God 
does  not  foreknow  the  actions  of  voluntarv  beings,  he  cannot  be 
certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end*  To  the  accomplishment 
of  perfect  and  infinite  good,  it  is  plainly  necessary,  that  every  thing, 
pertaining  to  the  system,  should  be  in  time,  place,  nature,  and  ope- 
rations, exactly  that,  and  only  that,  which  contributes  directly^  as 
well  as  ultimately,  its  own  proper  efficacy  to  the  promotion  of  this 
end.  A  perfect  system  plainly  demands,  that  every  part  of  it  be 
necessary,  and  entirely  fitted  for  the  place,  and  operations,  assign- 
ed to  it,  and  that  there  be  nothing  contrary  to,  or  aside  from,  me 
general  purpose ;  nothing  out  of  place,  or  time ;  nothir^  ftupei- 
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fluous,  and  nothing  defective ;  in  a  word,  that  there  he  just  such 
means,  and  so  many  of  them,  as  will  perfectly  accomplish  the  end, 
and  that  there  be  nothing  more.    But,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
actions  of  volontary  bein^,  unless  accordant  with  the  pleasure  of 
God,  can  in  no  wise  sustain  the  character  of  proper  parts  of  a  per- 
fect system.    Just  so  &r,  as  they  vary  from  this  pleasure,  thej 
vary  from  the  character  specified.    It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God 
is  both  able,  and  disposed,  to  plan  a  perfect  system  of  good.     It 
follows,  therefore,  tnat  he  certainly  has  planned  such  a  system* 
Whatever  accords  not  with  his  pleasure,  upon  the  whole,  accords 
not  with  this  system ;  this  being  the  thing,  which,  is  agreeable  to 
hid  pleasure;  but  must  be  defective,  or  superfluous;  out  of  place, 
or  out  of  time ;  aside  from,  or  contrary  to,  the  perfectioik  of  Che 
system.    Consequently,  if  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings  be  not, 
upon  the  whole,  acconknt  with  the  pleasure  of  God ;  be  was  not 
only  unassured  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  end,  which  he  pro- 
posed in  creating  and  governing  the  universe  ^  but  he  entered  upoa 
this  great  work  without  knowing,  that  it  would  be  accomplished  ; 
and  was  originally  certain,  that  the  perfect  good,  which  oe  pro- 
posed, would  never  exist. 

Those,  who  deny  this  doctrine,  are  therefore,  unless  I  am  de- 
ceived, forced  bv  their  denial  to  acknowledge,  that  God  is  a  limit- 
ed, mutable,  and  dependent  being;  and  that  he  orignally  was,  and 
ever  must  be,  uncertain  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end, 
proposed  in  his  works ;  or  rather  that  he  ever  was,  and  will  be 
certain,  that  it  can  never  be  a%:complished.  The  magnitude  o£ 
these  difficulties  I  need  not  txplain. 


SERMON  Xy. 

THE   DECREES    OF   GOD. 


Yob  s^i.  IZ^-^BulluUlnmtemind;  amd^9k»  etm  htm  kmf  madwkai  hii  mntl  il»- 

mrtikf  even  that  Ju  iIoclA. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  asserted,  from  these  words,  the  follow* 
ing  Doctrine : 

ITuU  all  thir^^  both  beings  and  events^  exist  in  exact  accordance 
wntk  ihe  purposej  pleasure,  or,  what  is  ccmmotdy  called  the  Decrees^ 
of  God. 

In  discussing  this  doctrine,  I  mentioned,  that  I  should  attempt, 

L  To  Explain  it ; 

IL  To  Prove  it;  and  ^ 

IIL  To  answer  the  objections,  commonly  made  against  it« 

Under  the  first  head,  after  having  mentioned  several  erroneous 
0{Hnions,  and  forms  of  phraseology,  frequently  adopted  concern- 
iDg  this  subject,  I  expressed  my  own  views  of  it  in  this  manner: 
WmU  is  conunonhi  intended  by  the  Decrees  of  God,  is  that  choice,  or 
pleasure,  of  the  Divine  Mind,  eternally  and  unchangeably  inherent 
in  it,  by  which  all  things  are  brought  into  being,. 

Under  the  second  head,  /  alleged  several  direct  arguments  in 
stMori  of  the  doctrine;  and  then  suggested  several  difjicuhies, 
whtch  result  from  denying  it*  These,  by  proving  the  converse  of 
the  doctrine  to  be  false,  mdirectly  proved  the  doctrine  to  be  tr%u : 
according  to  the  general  axiom,  that  every  proposition,  or  its  con* 
verse,  is  true. 

I  shall  now,  as  I  proposed,  attempt, 

IIL  To  answer  the  Objections,  commonly  made  against  this  doc* 
tnne.  • 

These,  I  think,  may  b^  reduced  to  the  following : 

1st.  TTiat  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate,  or  Des* 
tiny: 

2dly.    T%at  it  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of  sin : 

5dly.  TTuU  it  destroys  the  Free  Agency  of  rational  creatures : 
and, 

4thly*  That  it  discourages  all  the  Efforts  of  mankind  towards 
Reformation. 

1  wHl  not  say,  that  no  other  objections  are  brought  against  this 
doctrine ;  but  I  think  of  no  others,  which  appear  to  be  regarded, 
as  material,  by  those  who  allege  them ;  or  wnich,  if  these  be  fairly 
obviated,  would  be  supposed  sensibly  to  affect  the  question  in  de- 
bate. These,  therefore,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  the 
order  proposed. 
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1st.  It  18  oHecUd,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  this  discourse^ii 
equivalent  to  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Pate  or  Destiny. 

The  Fate  of  the  Stoics^  as  explained  by  Cicero^  was  of  this  na- 
ture. These  Philosophers  supposed  a  series,  and  it  would  seem 
an  eternal  one,  in  which  each  link  of  the  vast  chain  was  the  effect 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  cause  of  the  succeeding,  one :  every  link 
being  alternately  a  cause  and  effect*  These  causes,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  subject,  (for  it  is  not  very  clear,  that  we  understand 
precisely  what  was  the  Stoical  doctrine,  nor  that  the  Stoics  under- 
stood,  or  united  in,  it  themselves)  were  not  considered  by  them  as 
either  intelligent,  or  voluntary;  but  as  merely  coerced  by  those 
which  preceded,  and  as  coercing  those  which  followed*  In  other 
words,  the  doctrine  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Atheists 
concerning  an  eternal  series,  which  was  exploded  in  a  former  Dis- 
course.* To  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  this  series  of  causes,  the 
Gods,  acknowledged  by  the  Stoics,  were  absolutely  subjected; 
and  Jupiter  himself,  their  supreme  Ruler,  was  utterly  unable  to  re- 
sist, divert,  or  at  all  change,  the  order  of  things,  brought  to  pass 
by  the  compulsion  of  this  Fate,  or  Destiny. 

He,  who  can  find  any  resemblance  between  this  doctrine,  ana 
that  on  which  the  present  discourse  is  founded,  must  find  it  by  the 
aid  of  an  ingenuity,  to  which  I  can  make  no  claim.  I  freely  own, 
that  I  cannot  perceive  any  similarity  between  an  unintelligent  and 
involuntary  series  of  causes,  compelling  by  natural  necessity,  or 
coercion,  the  existence  of  their  consequent  effects,  and  controlling 
by  inevitable  necessity  the  actions  of  both  Gods  and  Men ;  and 
the  free,  wise,  and  voluntary,  agency  of  the  infinitely  intelligent 
and  benevolent  Mind,  originally  planning,  and  steadily  executing, 
a  system  of  infinite  good,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  bound- 
less wisdom,  and  perfect  pleasure.  I  cannot  perceive  a  similarity, 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  discern  in  what  the  professed  difficuky 
lies ;  or  what  the  real  objection  is,  which  I  am  required  to  answer. 
I  stidll  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  waiting  until  I  shall  find  the 
objection  so  stated,  as  either  to  induce  me  to  acknowledge  its 
force,  or  enable  me  to  attempt  a  refiitation. 

2dly.  It  is  objected^  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Jluthof 
of  sin* 

To  the  phrase.  Author  of  *m,  very  different  meanings  are  an- 
nexed by  different  persons.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  there- 
fore, with  any  hope  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  determine  the  true  meaning  of  the  phraseology.  Some 
persons  understand  by  it  the  immediate  and  efficient  Cause  ofsir^ 
volitions :  others,  not  only  mean  the  efficient,  but  the  guilty ^  Cktuse  of 
such  volitions :  others,  still,  such  a  CausCj  a;  in  any  manner^  htm- 
ever  remote^  lays  a  foundation  for  the  existence  of  sin :  and  others,  a 
Cause^  supposed  to  be  intelligent^  which,  when  possessed  of  suffidad 

*  See  Sermos  O. 
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power  iopreveni  the  existence  of  nti,  did  not  inierferi  to  prevent  it. 
When  it  is  said,  that  this  doctrine  exhibits  God  as  the  Author  of 
sin ;  I  shall,  for  the  present,  consider  the  phrase,  a$  tuted  in  oru,  or 
both,  of  the  two  first  of  these  senses;  ana  regard  the  objector  as 
intendine,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  Ctod  is  either  thegvUty, 
or  guUuess^  immediate,  and  efficient,  cause  of  sinful  volitions  in  his 
creatures :  In  other  words,  that  he  constrains,  or  compels  them  to 
sin.  That  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  defended,  involves  this  con- 
seouence^  I  cannot  perceive,  nor  admit. 

To  support  the  objection,  it  must  be  shown,  that  God  cannot 
will,  and  accomplish,  the  existence  of  voluntary  agents,  who,  act- 
ing freely,  shall  nevertheless  act  in  exact  accoraance  with  what  is, 
upon  the  whole,  lus  pleasure ;  and  who,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  severally  placed,  and  with  the  attributes  which 
they  severally  possess,  will,  with  perfect  freedom,  contribute,  each 
his  {NToper  part  and  efficiency,  towards  the  promotion  of  the  infinite 

Sood,  originally  proposed  as  the  end  of  the  divine  system.  But 
lis,  I  apprehend,  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  shown.  It 
must  be  proved,  that  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  possible  fi*ee  agents^ 
present  to  the  view  of  the  divine  Mind,  there  were  none,  possessed 
of  such  attributes,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  sucn  circum- 
stances, as,  while  they  acted  with  perfect  fireedom,  would  also  per- 
fectly accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  divine  pleasure.  No  man 
will,  I  presume,  attempt  to  prove  this  position.  If  it  be  ^nted, 
that  such  agents  were  possible,  and  that  the  Infinite  Mind  discerned 
their  nature  and  character ;  it  must,  in  order  to  support  the  objec- 
tion, be  i»t>ved,  that  God,  having  these  agents  in  full  view,  chose 
not  to  select  them,  and  bring  them  into  existence.  But  this,  I  pre- 
sume, will  not  be  admitted  by  the  objector  himself.  Till  this  can 
be  done,  however,  the  objection  cannot  be  maintained. 

That  Sin  is  in  the  world,  and  that  the  world,  with  all  which  it 
contains,  is  under  the  government  of  God,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  the  objector  himself;  unless,  on  the  (Jne 
hand,  he  denies  the  diyine  govenunent  absolutely,  or,  on  the  other, 
the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Sin  has,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  in  some  manner  or  other,  while  it  was  under  the 
divine  eovemment.  There  are  three  ways,  in  which  men  have  at' 
tempted  to  explain  the  difftculty,  involved  in  this  fact.  Some  per- 
sons assert,  that  by  his  £rect  efficiency,  God  caused}  others,  that  he 
permitted}  and  others  still,  that  he  could  not  prevent  its  existence. 

That  God  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  sin  cannot  be 
maintained.  He  has  prevented  it  in  the  angels,  who  kept  their  first 
estate.  He  prevented  it  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  who  in  his  human 
nature  knew  no  sin.  He  has  promised,  that  he  will  prevent  it,  and 
he  will  therefore  certainly  prevent  it,  in  the  spirits  ofjttstmenmade 
perfect  in  the  heavens.  Snould  it  be  said,  that  these  beings,  by 
their  own  voluntary  agency,  and  without  any  interference  or  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  God,  continue  in  a  state  of  holiness ,  I  an- 
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swer,  that  this  supposition  affects  not  the  point  at  all;  for  God 
plainly  could  have  created  every  moral  agent  with  exactly  the 
same  attributes,  and  placed  them  in  exactly  the  safde  circumstan* 
ces,  with  those  several  virtuous  beings,  who  persist  in  holiness. 
Whatever  we  suppose  to  be  the  means,  by  wnich  thev  are  pre- 
served from  sin ;  those  very  means  he  certainly  could  have  used, 
to  preserve  in  the  same  effectual  manner  all  others* 

Beyond  this,  he  has  not  only  continued  holiness  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  his  creatures ;  but  has  restored  it  to  vast  multitudes,  who 
had  ftJlen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  guilt  and  pollution.  This  fact 
is  a  proof,  that  he  could  have  ccnitinued  it  in  the  minds  of  these 
creatures,  if  he  had  judged  this  conduct  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  wise 
and  good  for  him  to  pursue* 

That  God  hy  an  immediate  agency  of  his  own,  creates  the  sinfut 
volitions  of  manldndj  is  a  doctrine,  not  warranted,  in  my  view, 
either  by  Reason,  or  Revelation.  There  are,  I  know,  many  re- 
spectable men  in  modern  times,  and  particularly  in  our  own  coun- 
try, as  th^re  have  been  at  other  times,  and  in  other  countries, 
who  have  thought  this  the  easiest  way  of  arriving  at  satis&ctiou 
concerning  this  abstruse  subject.  I  cannot,  as  some  persons  have 
thought  it  proper  to  do,  attribute  to  these  men  evil  designs.  In 
many  mstances,  at  least,  they  appear  to  give  as  unquestionable 
proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  given  by  any  others ;  and  to  de- 
vote their  labours  as  cheerfully,  and  faithfully,  to  the  promotion  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  in  the  world.  Still,  I  cannot  accord  with 
this  doctrine ;  nor  hesitate  to  believe,  that  they  have  in  several  in- 
stances darkened  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge*  There  is  a 
bound,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  beyond  which  the  mind  cannot 
pass;  and  it  is  as  easily  found  in  investigating  this  subject,  as  in 
any  course  of  hiunan  inquiry.  The  metaphysical  nature  of  Moral 
Agency,  both  in  God  and  his  creatures,  is  a  subject,  perhaps  as 
tenuous,  as  difficult  to  be  festened  upon,  and  as  easily  evanescent 
from  the  mind,  as  any,  which  we  attempt  to  examine.  This,  I 
think,  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  attempt 
thoroughly  to  explain  it,  has  given  extensive  satisfaction,  even  to 
philosophical  men,  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Theology  of  a  part  of  this  country  appears  to  me  to  be 
verging,  insensibly,  peroaps,  to  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned, 
but  wim  no  very  gradual  step,  towards  a  Pantheism,  differing,  ma* 
terially,  in  one  particular  only,  from  that  of  Spinosa.  He  held, 
that  the  Universe,  which  he  supposed  to  be  matter,  and  which  he  divi- 
ded into  cogitative  or  intelligent,  and  incogitative,  was  God;  and 
that  the  several  parts  of  it  were  no  other  than  separate  parts  of  the 
same  great  and  Universal  Being.  Thus  he  excluded,  the  existence 
of  all  creatures ;  and  of  any  work  of  creation,  as  well  as  all  thai, 
which  is  usually  meant  by  the  providence  and  government  of  the 
Creator.  The  Theology,  to  wnich  I  have  referred,  teaches,  that 
God  is  immaterial^  intelligent  and  infinite;  but  denies^  with  Spinosa^ 
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1^  existence  of  Jlniie,  intelligent  beingSj  as  well  as  of  those^  which 
we  call  bodies^  declaring^  that  what  men  tistialltf  callmindsj  or  spi- 
rits, are  no  other  than  continued  chains^  or  sticcessions,  of  ideas  and 
exercises,  created  immediately,  and  successively,  by  the  Infinite 
Mnd.  The  same  reason  is  alleged  by  this  system  for  the  exclu- 
sioQ  of  finite  agents  from  existence,  which  was  alleged  by  Spinosa 
for  excluding^  Uie  existence  of  such  agents,  as  well  as  an  Infinite, 
Immaterial  One,  firomhis  system;  viz.  that  mankind  cannot  con- 
ceive of  such  things,  nor  comprehend  their  nature :  a  reason,  which, 
if  admitted,  will  indeed  exclude  fi:t>m  our  belief,  and  reception,  al- 
most every  doctrine.  Particularly,  on  this  ground  we  ought  cer- 
tainly to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Agent. 

As  I  propose  to  consider' the  {Principal  subject  of  these  remarks 
in  a  discourse,  devoted  to  it,  it  wiU  be  improper  to  anticipate,  here, 
the  things  which  I  design  to  include  in  that  discourse.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  for  the  presentpurpose,  to  observe,  that  the  Scriptures 
directly  mform  us,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  holiness,  and  this  in 
many  forms,  and  with  great  emphasis ;  that  they  no  where  assert, 
that  he  is  the  Author  of  sin,  in  tne  sense  now  under  consideration; 
and  that  they  everv  where  attribute  blame  to  man,  as  the  guilty, 
and,  in  my  view,  the  efficient,  cause,  of  his  own  sins.  A  plam 
man,  reading  the  Scriptures,  never,  I  presume,  derived  from  them 
the  doctrine,  that  God  creates  the  sins  of  men.  Nor  can  he,  with- 
out ^at  pains-taking,  and  previous  perplexity,  be  induced  to  ad- 
mit It  as  a  part  of  his  creed.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  very 
just  and  very  important  remark  of  Doddridge,  that  the  plain  sense 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  that  which  naturally  strikes  the  minds  of  plain 
men  as  the  real  meaning,  is  almost  of  course  the  true  sense. 

The  exii^tence  of  finite  agents  is  at  least  as  conceivable,  and  ad- 
missible, as  that  of  an  infinite  Agent ;  and  certainly  involves  no 
greater  difficulties.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  the  universal  doc- 
trine of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  the  only  obvious  exhibition  of 
the  Scriptures,  concerning  this  subject.  The  common  objection 
concernme  this  doctrine,  is  certainly  trifling  and  groundless ;  viz* 
thai  it  makes  creatures  independent  of  their  Creator.  Can  he  be  in- 
dependent, whose  existence,  attributes,  and  consequently  actions, 
depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  another ;  and  who  can  be,  and  do, 
nothing,  but  what  that  other  is  pleased  to  permit  ? 

Satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  on  which,  however,  I  mean 
*  !o  dwell  more  particularly  hereafter,  I  adopt  without  hesitation  the 
<  iecond  of  these  methods  of  explaining  the  introduction  of  Sin  into 
the  world ;  and  unite  with  those,  who  assert,  that  God  permitted  the 
existence  of  Sin  ;  or  in  the  Scriptural  language,  <Aa^  he  has  in  times 
past  stored  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  It  has  not  ever 
been  proved,  diat  these  ways  are  not  their  own,  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense ;  nor  in  the  strictest  metaphysical  language,  that  God 
has  not  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  them ;  nor  that  uiis,  connect- 
ed with  such  a  superintendence  and  control,  as  invariably  directs 
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their  conduct  to  ultimate  eood,  and  prevents  it  from  tennioating  in 
ultimate  evil,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  so 
fer  as  sin  is  concerned.  That  this  scheme  does  not  in  any  degree 
exhibit  God  as  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  either  of  the  tiVo  first  senses, 
must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  every  man,  who  believes  in  the 
perfections  and  government  of  God.  That  he  has  permitted  Sin, 
and  has  not  prevented  its  existence,  are  facts  so  evident,  that  they 
cannot  become  the  subject  of  serious  debate.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  observe,  that  those,  who,  when  they  speak  of  God  as 
the  Author  of  Sin,  mean  to  indicate  these  facts  as  the  import  of  this 
phrase,  use  language  in  an  unwarrantable,  and,  in  my  view,  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  manner. 

3dly.  It  %8  objected,  that  this  doctrine  destroj/i  the  Free  Jlgeruy  of 
rational  creatures. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  manv  of  the  observations,  made 
under  the  last  heaa,  materially  affect  this  also.  Indeed  these  two 
objections  are  so  connected  in  their  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  one  of  them,  to  any  extent,  without  anticipating,  in  some 
degree,  the  consideration  of  the  other.  To  the  observations,  which 
I  have  already  made,  I  shall,  however,,  add  several  others,  pecu- 
liariv  referring  to  this  objection. 

liiere  are  but  two  ways,  in  which  the  agency  of  God  can  be  sup- 
posed by  the  objectors  to  lessen,  cr  destroy,  the  free  agency  of  his 
creatures.  One  is  by  compelling,  or  constraining,  their  actions :  the 
other,  by  rendering  the  existence  of  their  actions  certain,  before  they 
takeplace.  That  God  compels,  or  constrains,  the  actions  of  his 
creatures ;  of  men  for  example ;  certainly  cannot  be  shown,  nor 
even  pretended ',  unless  the  compulsion  exists  in  his  decreed  Nor 
can  it  be  shown  to  exist  in  his  decrees,  unless  it  is  involved  in  the 
nature  of  his  decrees,  as  such ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  the  doc- 
trine of  this  discourse  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  free  agencj 
in  creatures.  This,  I  presume,  is  the  real  opinion  of  those,  who 
bring  the  objection,  now  under  consideration.  They  regard  the 
supposition,  that  God  has  planned  a  certain  system  of  things  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure,  and  that  h^  has  made,  and  placed,  men  m 
such  a  manner,  as  that  they  ztnll  certainly  do  those  things,  and  those 
only,  which  will  accord  with  that  pleasure,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine,  tluit  they  are  free  agents* 

To  this  objection,  to  which  I  have  intended  to  give  its  true  im- 

Fort,  and  full  force,  it  is  commonly  answered,  that  the  doctrine,  which 
have  attempted  to  support,  is  capable  of  being  clearly  proved,  both 
from  Reason  and  Revelation  ;  and  that  men  are  intuitively  conscious 
of  their  own  free  agency,  being  irresistibly  sensible,  that  they  act 
spontaneously,  and  toithout  any  coercion,  or  constraint.  Both  doc- 
trisus  being,  therefore,  true,  and  certain,  it  is  justly  alleged,  that  they 
are  of  course  consistent  zoith  each  other. 

It  would  seem,  that  this  answer  might  as  well  satisfy  the  mind  in 
the  present  case,  as  in  numerous  others,  in  which  we  perceive  pro- 
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positions  to  be  true,  but  are  unable  to  discern  the  nature  of  their 
mutual  connexion.  But,  as  the  objection  is  still  insisted  on,  and 
^eems  to  have  no  small  weight  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  it 
will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  offer  some  further  considerations  on 
the  subject.^ 

All  those,  who  make  the  objection,  agree  as  tvell  as  others,  that 
it  is  possibk  for  a  finite  agtnt^  possessed  of  certain  supposable  attri- 
butes^ and  placed  m  certain  supposable  circumstances^  to, be  free  in 
the  absolute  sense.  I  shall  take  this  for  granted ;  because.  other«- 
wise,  the  objection  itself,  and  the  debate  founded  on  it,  can  have 
neither  place,  nor  meanine.  We  will  suppose,  then,  such  an  agent 
to  exist ;  and  to  acty  while  he  lived,  in  a  manner  perfectly  free  : 
while  J  at  the  same  time^  no. being  knew  at  all,  in  what  manner  he 
would  act  in  any  case  whatever,  until  his  actions  had  existed  In  this 
case,  he  would  imdoubtedly  be  allowed  to  possess  all  possible 
advantages  for  acting  with  perfect  freedom*  Lest  I  sboula  not  be 
thought  to  be  sufficiendy  particular,!  will  suppose  his  actions  to  be  all 
absolutely  contingent  j  because  some  Philosophers  suppose  contin- 
gency to  be  an  indispensable  and  inseparable  attribute  of  a  free 
action.  We  will,  now,  in  the  second  place,  suppose  this  agents 
withoiU  any  change  in  his  powers,  or  his  circumstances,  in  any  other 
respect,  to  have  all  his  actions,  which,  according  to  the  former  sup' 
position  are  the  freest  possible,  foreknown  by  God,  or  some  other  be* 
ing.  I  ask,  whether  thev  would  be  at  all  the  less  free,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  thus  foreknown  ?  The  powers,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  actions,  of  this  agent,  remain  exactly  the  same  as  before : 
the.  agent  himself  (for  that  is  included  in  the  supposition)  being  per- 
fectly ignorant,  that  his  actions  are  thus  foreknown.  Can  it  be  per- 
ceived, that  this  foreknowledge  affects  the  nature  of  the  actions  in 
any  manner,  or  the  freedom^of  the  agent  ?  To  me  it  is  clear,  that 
it  cannot;  because,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  foreknowledge  has 
not  the  remotest  influence  on  the  agent,  nor  on  his  actions :  both 
he  and  they  continuing  to  be  exactly  the  same,  in  every  respect 
whatever.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  possible  influence  of  this  fore- 
knowledge is  confined  to  the  bosom  of  him,  by  whom  it  is  pos- 
sessed* 

But  if  this  agent  would  dius  continue  free,  and  his  actions  would 
still  be  perfectly  fii^e,  notwithstanding  they  were  foreknown ;  then 
it  is  clear,  that  a  preceding  certainty,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary 
agent  will  exist,  does  not  at  all,  of  itself,  lessen,  or  affect,  their  free' 
dom.  Foreknowledge  renders  the  fiiture  existence  of  that,  which 
is  foreknown,  certain :  therefore  the  actions  of  the  agent  supposed 
are  all  rendered  certain,  and  will  of  course  exist:  yet  it  is,  I  thi^ik, 
unquestionably  clear  from  this  statement,  that  their  freedom  will 
not  be  affected.  Lest  I  should  be  thought  guilty  of  an  absurdity 
in  supposing  events  absolutely  contingent  to  be  capable  of  being 
foreknown ;  I  shall  justify  myself  by  observing,  that  Dr.  Gregory 
lias  asserted,  that  the  voluntary  actions  of  mankind -are  foreknown 
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<w  mere  contingencies  ;  and  19  declared  by  a  writer  of  respectability 
to  have  merited  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  this  discovery. 
For  myself,  I  confess,  that  I  not  only  discern  no  indispensable  con- 
nexion between  contingency  and  freedom  of  action;  but  no  con- 
nexion at  all ;  nor  any  possibility,  that  human  actions,  or  any  thing 
else,  should  be  contingent.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  admission  of 
casual,  or  contingent,  existence,  must,  if  we  would  make  our  prin- 
ciples consistent,  be  by  consequence  the  admission  of  it  in  all  cases 
whatever. 

Affain ;  we  will  suppose,  that  the  actions  of  the  agent  already  spt- 
cifiea^  which  are  thus  foreknown  by  God^  are  perceived  by  himj  aUo^ 
to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  Will  this  circumstance  af- 
fect the  freedom  of  agency  ?  Surely  it  will  not  be  asserted,  nor 
believed,  that  actions,  in  order  to  be  free,  must  contravene  the  plea- 
sure of  God.  As  I  presume  this  proposition  was  never,  advaiiced 
by  any  man;  and  as  it  is  an  obvious  absurdity  in  itself;  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  consider  it  as  being  an  absurdity.  It  is  therefore 
clear,  that  the  actions  of  a  voluntary  agent  may  be  certainly  fore* 
known  by  God  to  he  exactly  agreeable  to  his  pleasure^  and  yet  be  at* 
tended  with  the  highest  possible  freedom. 

That  God  knows  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  involves  not 
a  contradiction ;  and  that  the  foreknowledge  of  human  actions  does 
not  involve  a  contradiction ;  I  here  consider  as  undisputed. 

I  have,  I  flatter  myself,  made  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  God's 
foreknowledge  of  voluntary  actions  does  in  no  respect  lessen,  or 
affect,  their  freedom ;  although  it  renders  their  future  elcistence  ab- 
solutely certain.  But  it  will  be  said,  by  some  persons  at  least, 
that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  here ;  but  in  the  fact,  that  God  has 
willed  the  existence  of  human  agents^  and  their  actions;  and  that  it 
is  his  formation  of  them  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes  of  his  oionj  which  prevents^  or  destroys,  the  freedom  in  ques' 
tion.  ' 

To  remove  the  difficulty,  presented  by  this  observation,  I  will 
suppose  once  more  a  voluntary  agent  either  self^existenty  or  exist' 
ing  casually,  possessing  powers  of  understanding ,  similar  in  their 
extent  to  those  of  angels,  or  of  men;  and  at  the  same  time  free  m  the 
highest  sense,  annexed  to  that  term.  Let  him  be  also  supposed  to 
be  known,  and  comprehended,  by  God  in  the  same  perfect  manner, 
in  which  any  angel,  or'  man,  is  known  by  him ;  so  that  God  can 
foresee  with  an  omniscient  survey,  and  absolute  certainty,  all  his 
future  actions.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  God 
exercises  over  him  no  government,  or  influence,  whatever.  This 
being  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  to  be  firee,  even  by  those, 
who  make  this  objection ;  because  he  was  neither  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  will  of  God ;  nor  is  controlled,  nor  influenced,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  by  any  will,  beside  his  own.  Let  me  further 
suppose,  what,  as  it  must  be  granted,  cannot  lessen,  nor  affect,  his 
freedom ;  that  all  his  actions,  thus  foreseen,  are  agreeable  to  the 
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divine  pleasure.  Now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  divine  omniscience 
could  not  contrive,  and  the  divine  power  create,  a  being  exactly 
resembling  this,  which  I  have  here  supposed,  in  every  respect ; 
except  that  he  was  not  self-existent,  nor  casually  existent ;  and  so 
perfect  a  cooy,  that  he  would  differ  from  this  supposed  being  nu- 
merically only  \  would  possess  the  same  attributes ;  be  in  the  same 
circumstances ;  and  perform,  both  in  substance  and  mode,  exactly 
the  same  actions.  Were  this  supposed  being,  for  example,  to  be 
placed  by  Grod  in  his  kingdom^  m  certain  circumstances,  and  act- 
ing a  certain  part,  in  the  system,  which  was  exacdy  agreeable  to 
the  divine  pleasure ;  would  not  the  created  being  who  was  his 
perfect  counterpart,  if  substituted  in  his  place,  perform  precisely 
the  same  actions,  with  the  same  Acuities,  and  the  same  freedom  ? 
The  only  difference  between  them  would  be,  that  he^  who  was  ca- 
sually existent,  would  perform  these  actions  in  consequence  of 
possessing  such  and  such  attributes,  without  having  been  created 
for  this  purpose ;  while  the  other  would  perform  &em,  in  conse- 
quence of  heiving  been  thus  created  with  tne  very  same  attributes. 
In  their  ort^m,  I  grant,  these  beings  differ:  in  their  nature,  chjarac- 
itr,  and  aiiribuies,  they  are  precisely  the  same.  But  their  origin, 
it  is  plain,  cannot,  even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  affect  their  at- 
tributes, or  their  actions.  These,  by  the  supposition,  are  exactly 
alike.  If^  therefore,  the  former  of  these  beings  is  free ;  the  latter 
is  equally  free.  If  the  action^  of  the  latter  are  foreknown  by  God ; 
equally  so  are  those  of  the  former ;  and  they  both  alike  fulfil  bis 
pleasure. 

With  these  things  in  view,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident,  that  God 
can  create  a  free  agent,  whose  actions  shall  be  all  foreknown  by  him, 
and  shall  exactly  accomplish  what  is,  vpon  the  whole,  his  pleasure* 

If  these  things  are  just,  and  true ;  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse 
does  not  destroy,  lessen,  nor  affect  in  any  manner,  the  free  agency 
of  rational  creatures ;  unless  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  am  well  assured 
it  never  can  be,  that  God  has  not  created  agents,  whose  attributes 
are  agreeable  to  this  representation.  There  was  not,  indeed,  pre- 
sent to  his  eye  a  self-existent,  nor  a  casuaUy  existent,  agent,  such 
as  I  have  supposed ;  but  there  were  present  to  the  view  of  his  om- 
niscience all  tne  attributes  and  circumstances,  which  can  enter  into 
the  existence  and  character  of  such  an  agent.  If,  then,  he  did  not 
create  beings  of  such  a  character ;  it  was  solely  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  create  them. 

4thly.  It  is  objected,  thai,  this  doctrine  discourages  all  the  Efforts 
of  mankind  towards  reformation. 

That  this  doctrine  has  often  been  used  to  discourage  such  efforts, 
I  readily  acknowledge.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  tenor  of 
books,  and  of  conversation ;  nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  per- 
sons to  make  it  the  source  of  discouragement  to  themselves ;  and 
to  entertain  gloomy  and  distressing  apprehensions  concerning  their 
own  final  con<^tion,  when  referred  in  their  minds  to  the  decrees  oi 
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God.  Still  I  cannot  see,  that  this  conduct  is  wise,  rational,  or  de- 
fensible ;  nor  that  the  doctrine  includes  in  itself  any  discourage- 
ment, which  will  not,  with  as  good  reason,  flow  from  that,  which  is 
opposed  to  it.  It  cannot  result  from  the  consideration,  that  the 
pleasure  of  God  controls  this  subject^  rather  than  our  ownpUasure. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  more  wisely  and  benevo- 
lently formed  than  our  own ;  more- disposed  to  promote  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  more  able  to  contrive  the  best  means,  by  which  it  may 
be  accomplished*  This  we  never  could  have  done  ourselves ;  nor, 
if  we  were  able,  should  we  be  willing  3  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
fact,  that,  after  the  wonderful  and  difficult  things,  which  have  been 
done  to  provide  salvation  for  us,  and  while  it  is  proffered  to  us 
freely  on  the  easiest  of  all  terms,  we  are  not  wBling  to  accept  it* 
How  much  less  willing  should  we  have  been  to  go  through  the  la- 
bour and  sufferings,  bould  we  have  gone  through  them,  which  were 
necessary  to  procure  it  for  ourselves* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  please  to  be  saved,  we  shall  now  be 
saved.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the  divine  pleasure*  There  is 
nothing,  which  |)revents  us  from  being  saved,  but  our  own  inclina- 
tion ;  and  this  would  as  effectually  preyent  us  in  any  supposable 
circumstances*  Nor  could  we  in  any  circumstances  possess  a 
greater  freedom  of  choice,  or  action,  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  subject,  than  we  now  possess*  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  influence  from  God,  which  at  all  hinders  us  from  choos- 
ing salvation  with  all  that  freedom  of  action,  which  moral  beings 
can  possess*  It  will  be  observed,  I  speak  not  here  of  persons,  for 
their  incorrigible  obstinacy,  punished  with  judicial  blindness,  ai)d 
hardness  of  neart ;  though  it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether j  even  m 
this  casey  God  does  any  thing  more^  than  leave  them  to  themselves* 
The  language  of  God  to  every  sinner  is,  As  I  live^  saith  the  Lord, 
J  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner;  but  wotUd  rather j  that 
he  would  return^  and  live^  His  invitations  to  sinners  are.  Ho! 
every  one  that  thirsteth;  come  ye  to-  the  waters^  and  he  that  hath 
no  money :  yea^  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  vnthout  money  and  with- 
out price :  and,  Whosoever  »t7/,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  water  of 
iif^  f^^^ly^  This  language  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  exactly  de- 
scriptive of  the  disposition  of  God* 

This  discouragement  cannot  arise  from  the  certainty  of  the  evenly 
as  established  by  ihis  doctrine.  The  event  is  equally  certain,  if  the 
doctrine  is  given  up.  It  is  equally  certain  in  fact,  with  what  Mr* 
Locke  calls  Certainty  of  truth,  in  distinction  from  Certainty  of 
knowledge,  concerning  any  man,  that  he  either  will,  or  will  not,  be 
saved,  wnether  it  be  foreknown  or  not.  One  of  these  assertions, 
either  that  he  will,  or  that  he  will  not,  be  saved,  is  now  certainly 
true.  Which  of  them  is  true,  I  grant,  does  not  appear ;  and  will 
not,  until  time  shall  disclose  it.  Still,  one  of  the  events  will  take 
place,  whether  decreed,  or  foreknown,  or  not.  God  will  then 
judge,  and  punish  the  wicked  *,  and  will  punish  them  for  exactly 
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the  same  reasons,  on  cither  supposition ;  viz.  for  iheir  impenitence^ 
irn belief,  and  disobedience.  A  person  may,  therefore,  with  exact 
ly  the  same  propriety,  whether  he  admits  the  decrees  of  God,  or 
not;  or  whether  God  has,  or  has  not,  formed  any  decrees ;  say.  If 
I  shall  he  aavedy  I  shall  be  savedj  whether  I  try  to  obtain  salvation  or 
not :  andj  however  earnestly  I  may  try^  if  I  am  to  perish^  I  shall 
perish.  The  certainty,  in  either  case,  is  the  same,  and  equally  ab- 
solute. Even  the  foreknowledge  of  God  will  not  alter  this  fact  at 
all';  for  though  it  affects  him,  it  affects  not  the  certainty  of  the 
event.  All  mat  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  an  event,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place,  is  now  foreseen  by  him.  To  us  in  both 
cases,  also,  it  is  equally  unknown.  •  The  causes,  which  will  bring 
it  to  pass,  will  in  both  cases  be  exactly  the  same.  The  language 
in  both  cases,  therefore,  may  be  adopted  with  exactly  the  same 
propriety.  But  the  truth  is,  the  language  cannot  be  proper  in  either, 
case.  In  my  apprehension,  it  is  never  true,  that  the  attempts 
of  the  man  concerned,  towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  make 
no  difference  as  to  the  event.  On  the  contrary  it  is  clear,  that  oi 
those,  who  are  saved,  few,  very  few,  indeed;^  can  be  found,  who 
have  not  made  such  attempts ;  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  those,  who  make  them  with  persevering  ear- 
nestness and  zeal,  ultimately  fail. 

I  know  no  reason,  why  the  same  language  should  not  be  used, 
with  the  saine  propriety  and  force,  concerning  our  secular,  as  con- 
cerning our  spiritual,  business.  But  the  farmer,  who  should  loiter 
at  home,  and  say, "  If  I  am  to  have  a  crop  the  present  year,  I  shall 
have  one ;  and,  if  I  am  not  to  have  a  crop,  I  shall  not  have  one, 
whether  I  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  or  lie  down  in  my  bed :" 
the  student,  who  should  spend  his  time  in  dress,  sports,  and  gaming, 
and  say,  "  If  I  am  to  be  a  scholar,  or  to  get  my  lesson,  I  shall  ac- 
complish it ;  and,  if  I  am  not,  it  will  never  be  accomplished,  whe- 
ther I  study  diligently,  or  lose  my  time  in  idleness:"  would  be 
pronounced,  and  justly,  a  fool  or  a  madman.  But  the  decree  of 
God  extends  to  each  of  these  subjects  as  absolutely,  as  to  our  sal- 
vation. Men  are  as  really  chosen  to  be  farmers,  and  scholars,  as 
Christians :  and  learning  and  harvests  are  as  truly  appointed,  as 
holiness :  although  from  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  amazing  moment  of  the  latter,  we  are  apt  to  apply 
the  doctripe  to  one  of  the  cases,  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  established  by  his  pleasure,  is  a  king- 
dom of  means,  regularly  connected  with  their  ends.  I  do  not  per- 
ceive, that  this  is  less  true,  when  applied  to  spiritual,  than  to  natu- 
ral, things.  The  real  discouragement,  which  men  generally  labour 
under  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  is  their  indisposition 
to  make  any  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  In  truth,  this 
indisposition  itself  suggests  the  discouragement,  which  I  have  ob- 
viated, and  then  admits  it.  To  a  dispassionate,  unbiassed  mind, 
it  would  never  gain  admission.  By  sober  Reason  it  was  never  de- 
vised, and  can  never  be  supported. 
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Were  God  really  unwilling,  that  men  •should  strive ;  had  he  dis- 
countenanced efforts ;  had  he  established  no  means  of  grace ;  or 
had  those  means,  when  anxiously  and  perseveringly  used,  failed  of 
success ;  there  would,  indeed,  be  ample  room  for  well-founded  dis- 
couragement. But,  when  we  find,  as  in  my  view  we  do  in  fact  find, 
all  these  things  reversed  in  the  good  pleasure,  and  providence,  of 
God ;  we  have  every  inducement  to  hope,  and  to  labour ;  much 
more,  it  would  seem,  than  from  any  supposable  situation,  in  which 
all  things  were  left  to  fluctuation  ana  casualty.  Stupid  sinners 
have  indeed,  according  to  this  and  every  other  scheme,  the  most 
fearful  reason  for  discouragement  and  terror.  But  such  as  are 
awakened,  anxious,  and  engaged,  to  seel$:  eternal  life,  have  solid 
apd  abundant  reason  for  hope. 

Mankind  seem,  in  many  mstances,  to  suppose,  that  the  decrees 
.of  God  produce  the  event  without  means^  according  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan  doctrine  of  predestination.  Whereas,  if  they  be- 
lieved, that  the  pleasure  of  God  formed  the  system,  and  selected 
the  means  and  agents,  by  which  all  events  are  accomplished ;  if 
they  believed  those  agents  to  be  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
freest  possible  agency,  and  to  be  selected,  and  formed,  so  that 
they  might  act  with  perfect  freedom ;  if  they  believed,  that  God 
always  lurnishes  them  with  the  necessary  means  of  obedience, 
and  with  motives  to  obedience,  more  and  greater  than  any,  which 
they  can  find,  to  disobey  i  if  they  believed,  that  God,  by  a  direct 
Qgency  of  his  own,  does  not  constrain  them  to  any  act  whatever, 
but  leaves  them  in  all  instances  to  act,  with  perfect  freedom,  just 
as  they  please ;  1  think  they  would  also  believe,  that  .there  is  no 
more  difficulty,  attending  the  fact,  that  he  has  chosen,  and  formed, 
such  agents,  as  he  knew  would  unitedly  do  all  his  pleasure,  than 
^vould  attend  his  choice  and  formation  of  such  agents,  as  would 
act  in  any  other  manner  whatever.  But  all  this,  for  ought  that 
appears,  is  true.  The  contrary  doctrnie  has  never  been  evinced 
to  DC  true ;  at  least  in  my  apprehension ;  and  I  fully  believe  never 
will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  proper,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  our 
thoughts' to  the  influence  of  the  supposition,  that  God  has  not  fixed 
the  system  of  things  according  to  his  Pleasure.  It  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  knew  what  systeili  was,  upon  the  whole, 
most  desirable,  wisest,  and  best.  If  he  did  not  resolve  on  it,  it 
was  plainly  because  he  did  not  desire,  or  choose,  to  bring  it  to 
pass.  In  plain  English,  then,  he  did  not  desire  the  chief ^ood  of 
his  creation,  or  the  supreme  glorv  of  himself,  with  sufficient  good- 
will to  resolve  on  it.  Can  this  be  infinite  good-will  ?  Can  it  be 
moral  perfection  ?  It  was  certainly  as  easy  for  him  to  accomplish 
it,  as  to  accomplish  an  inferior  system  of  good.  If,  then,  he  did 
not  resolve  on  the  superior  system ;  it  was  plainly  because  be 
loved  the  inferior  system  better,  and  chose  to  do  less  good,  rather 
than  greater.    His  disposition,  therefore,  is  on  this  scheme,  impcr- 
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fectly  good  in  itself;  how  imperfectly,  it  is  impossible,  according 
to  ttus  supposition,  to  determine. 

Accoraing  to  this  supposition,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  all 
thines  are  left  by  God  in  a  state  of  absolute  uncertainty.  The 
whole  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures  is  committed  to  the 
casual  iunuence  and  efficacy  of  then*  own  views,  feelings,  and  con- 
duct. God  cannot,  in  the  natiure  of  the  case,  interfere,  either  by 
determination,  or  influence,  without  destroying  the  free  agency,  or 
discouraemg  the  eflforts,  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  nappiness.  The  whole  system  of  the  universe,  so  far  as 
these  creatures  are  concerned,  must  of  course  be  regulated  wholly 
by  them.  Does  not  this  scheme  evidently  set  all  their  interests 
afloat,  and  leave  them  eternally  to  the  uncertain  and  hazardous  di- 
rection of  finite  wisdom  and  goodness?  From  the  experience, 
which  we  have  had  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  such  creatures, 
is  there  a  person  in  this  assembly,  who  would  willingl  v  commit  his 
eternal  interests  to  this  perilous  direction,  and  trust  his  all  to  the 
disposal  of  beings  so  weak,  and  so  often  wicked?  Can  this  be 
safe  for  creatures?  Can  it  consist  with  the  perfect  character  of 
God  ?  To  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  his  own  mind,  a  man  might, 
through  overweening  self-confidence,^  be  willing  perhaps  to  com- 
mit the  guidance  of  any  interest,  and  feel  that  his  Soul  itself  would 
be  safe  m  his  own  hands.  But  would  the  same  person  trust  him- 
self to  the  final  direction  of  others  ?  Would  he  venture  his  eternal 
welfare  upon  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  any,  or  all,  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  encircled  ?  Their  fitness  for  this  mighty  trust  is, 
however,  not  inferior  to  his  own ;  and  they  would  as  justly  refiise 
to  confide  their  souls  to  his  care,  as  he  would  refuse  to  entrust  his 
soul  to  them.  Were  he  not  blinded,  therefore,  by  an  unwarrant- 
able partiality  for  himself,  he  would  no  sooner,  no  more  willingly, 
trust  nimself  in  this  mighty  concern,  than  he  would  trust  those 
around  him.  To  do  either,  he  would  clearly  discern,  would  be 
foolish  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Wisdom,  on  the  contrary, 
would  teach  both  him  and  them  to  commit  themselves,  and  their 
whole  well-being,  implicitly  to  God. 

On  the  connexion  of  prayer  with  this  subject,  I  design  to  dwell 
particularly,  when  I  shall  come  to  die  consideration  oi  that  duty. 
I  have  purposely  omitted  the  examination  of  it  at  the  present  time, 
because  several  things  relating  to  it,  belong  to  Prayer  only,  and 
demand  a  separate  discussion. 

Whether  the  observations,  which  I  have  made  on  the  general 
doctrine  of  this  discourse,  will  be  viewed  by  others  as  possessing 
the  importance,  which  I  have  attached  to  them,  I  cannot  determine. 
To  me,  they  have  appeared  to  possess  real  weight.  If  they  should 
contribute  in  any  measure  to  remove  difliculties,  to  settle  doubtful 
opinions,  to  estaolish  truth,  and  to  communicate  satisfactory  views 
concerning  a  subject  so  often  attended  with  perplexity  and  alanu ; 
I  shall  esteem  my  labours  amply  rewarded. 


SERMON  XVI. 

THE    SOVEREIGNTY   OF    GOD. 


JsBSXiAH  X.  23 — 0  Lord,  I  know,  that  the  way  of  man  u  not  in  himtelf,  iliiwoi 

in  tnottf  that  walketh,  to  airtet  his  $tept. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  the  prophet,  after  uttering  a  va- 
riety of  sublime  declarations  concerning  the  perfections  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  the  follies  and  sins  of  men,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  life  as  a  Way.  In  this  Way,  all  men  are  considered  as 
travelling.  We  commence  the  journey  at  our  birth;  pass  on 
through  the  several  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  and  finish  it  when  we  enter  eternity.  The  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  fare,  are  greatly  varied  among  the  various  travel- 
lers. Some  find  their  entertainment  plentiful,  and  agreeable :  and 
some,  even  luxurious  and  splendid.  Others  are  slenderly  provided 
with  food,  raimei^t,  and  lodging ;  are  almost  mei*e  sufferers ;  and 
literally,  have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

In  tne  mean  time,  sorrow  and  disease,  dangers  and  accidents, 
like  a  band  of  marauders,  lie  in  wait  for  the  travellers ;  and  harass, 
and  destroy,  a  great  proportion  of  their  number.  Of  the  vast 
multitude,  who  *  continually  walk  in  the  path  of  life,  almost,  all 
disappear  long  before  they  reach  the  goal,  at  which  it  terminates. 
A  very  few  arrive  at  the  end.  Of  these,  every  one,  dragging 
heavily  his  weary  feet  over  the  last  division  of  tne  road,  teaches 
us,  that  this  part  of  his  progress  is  only  labour  and  sorrow. 

A  remarkable  fact,  universally  attendant  on  our  journey,  is 
recited  in  the  text.     O  Lord,  says  the  deeply  humbled  prophet, 
Iknowy  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself^  it  is  not  in  man,  that 
walkethj  to  direct  his  steps.     The  enterprise  is  not  contrived  by 
ourselves.     We  are  placed  in  it,  and  necessitated  to  accomplish 
it,  by  a  superior,  and  irresistible,  hand.     It  cannot  but  seem 
strange,  that  in  such  a  journey  we  should  originally  be  prevented 
from  the  ability  to  direct  ourselves ;  and  that,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  undertaking,  we  should  be  furnished  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  imperfect.    Yet  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact.    Nor  is 
the  explanation  so  difficult,  or  so  unsatisfactory,  as  we  are  prone 
to  beUeve.     God  originally  intended,  that  all  his  creatures  snould 
be  dependent  on  him  for  aid,  guidance,  and  protection.     Nor  can 
it  be  rationally  supposed,  that  such  a  dependence  on  his  perfec- 
tions, and  providence,  is  either  unreasonable  or  undesirable,    llie 
Sovereignty  of  God,  which  is  so  clearly,  and  strongly,  visible  in 
this  interesting  subject,  has  ever  been  questioned,  and  very  often 
denied,  by  mankind.     To  estabhsh  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of 
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my  audience,  is  the  peculiar  design  of  the  present  discourse.  In 
a  sefmon,  lately  delivered  in  this  place  on  the  decrees  of  God,  I 
explained  what  I  intend  by  the  divine  Sovereignty.  It  was  then 
observed,  that  tfie  conduct  ofGon  is  sovereign^  in  this  sense ;  that 
he  does  according  f o  his  zoiil^  independevUly  and  irttsistibly'^  without 
giving  an  account  of  any  of  his  fnatiers  any  farther  than  he  pleases  ; 
out  that  he  loilh  nothing  without  the  best  reason^  whether  that  reason 
be  disclosed  to  his  cteatures^  or  not }  that  real  glory  to  himself  and 
real  good  to  his  creation^  not  otherwise  aitainabUy  are  universally 
the  object  J  te  which  his  pleasure  is  directed,  whether  it  respects  the 
existence,  and  motions,  of  an  insect^  or  the  salvation  of  a  hum.  It 
was  remarked,  also,  at  that  time,  that,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  God  never  acts  arbitrarily  ;  and  that  to  say,  he  wills  a 
thing  because  he  wUls  it,  is  to  speak  without  meaning.  All  his 
pleasure,  all  his  determinations,,  are  perfectly  wise  and  good  ^ 
founded  on  the  best  of  all  reasons,  and  directed  to  the  best  of  all 
purposes*  Were  he  to  act  in  any  other  manner,  his  providence 
would  be  less  wise,  and  less  desirable. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  this  doctrine  is  deeply  interesting 
to  man.  On  this  life  is  suspended  that,  which  is  to  come*  Con- 
sequences, eternal  and  incomprehensible,  will  flow  from  those 
doctrines,  which  we  adopt  in  the  present  world.  All  our  conduct 
wifl  then  be  examined;  and  will  either  be  approved,  or  con- 
demned. If  We  have  chosen  the  strait,  and  narrow  way,  prescribed 
to  us,  the  temiination  will  be  happy.  If  we  have  preferred  the 
broad  and  crooked  road,  it  will  be  aeplorable. 

Few  of  this  audience  will  probably  deny  the  truth  of  a  direct 
Scriptural  declaration.  With  as  little  reason  can  it  be  denied,  that 
most  of  them  apparently  live  in  the  very  manner,  in  which  they 
would  live,  if  the  doctrine  were  false :  or  that  they  rely,  chiefly  at 
least,  on  their  own  sacacity,  contrivance,  and  efforts,  for  success 
in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  As  little  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned, that  such  self-confidence  is  a  guide,  eminently  dangerous, 
and  deceitful*  Safe  as  we  may  feel  binder  its  direction,  our  safety 
IS  imaginary.  The  folly  of  others  in  thisting  to  themselves  we 
discern  irresistibly*  The  same  folly  they  perceive,  with  equal 
evidence,  in  w.  Our  true  wisdom  lies  in  willingly  feeling,  and 
cheerfully  acknowledging,  our  dependence  on  God  ;  and  in  com- 
mitting ourselves  with  humble  reUance  to  his  care  and  direction. 

Witn  these  observations,  I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  The  mode  which  1  shall  pursue  will,  pro- 
bably, be  thought  singular.  I  hope  it  will  be  useful.  Meta- 
physical arguments,  which  are  customarily  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estaolishing  this,  and  several  other  doctrines,  of  theology, 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  less  satisiactorv  to  the  minds  of  men  at  large, 
than  the  authors  of  them  appear  to  oelieve.  Facts,  wherever  they 
can  be  fairly  adduced  for  this  end,  are  attended  with  a  superior 
power  of  conviction ;  and  commonly  leave  little  doubt  behind  them. 
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On  these,  therefore,  I  shall  at  the  present  time  tely  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  mydesien.    In  the 

1st.  place,  The  aoctrine  of  the  text  if  evident,  from  the  great 
fact,  that  the  birth,  and  edueation^  of  all  men^  depend  not  on  them- 
selves. 

The  succeeding  events  of  life  are  derived,  in  a  great  measure 
at  least,  from  our  birth.  Bv  this  event,  it  is  in  a  prime  degree 
determined  whether  men  shall  be  princes  or  peasants,  opulent  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  honourable  or  despised ;  whetner  they 
shall  be  civiUzed  or  savage,  free  men  or  slaves,  Christians  or 
Heathen',  Mohammedans  or  Jews* 

A  child  is  bom  of  Indian  parents  in  the  western  wilderness.  6j 
his  birth  he  is,  of  course,  a  savage.  His  friends,  his  mode  of  life, 
his  habits,  his  knowledge,  his  opinions,  his  conduct,  all  grow  out  of 
this  single  event.  His  first  thoughts,  his  first  instructions,  and  all 
the  first  objects,  with  which  he  is  conversant,  the  persons  whom  he 
loves,  the  life  to  which  he  addicts  himself,  and  the  character  which 
he  assumes,  are  all  savage.  He  is  an  Indian  from  the  cradle :  he 
is  an  Indian  to  the  grave.  To  say,  that  he  could  not  be  otherwise, 
we  are  not  warranted ;  but  that  he  is  not,  is  certain. 

Another  child  is  bom  of  a  JSedomn  Arab*  From  this  moment 
he  begins  to  be  an  Arabian.  His  hand  is  against  every  man  ;  and 
every  man^s  hand  is  against  him.  Before  he  can  walk,  or  speak,  he 
is  carried  through  pathless  wastes  in  search  of  food ;  and  roams  ia 
the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  from  spring 
to  spring,  and  from  pasture  tb  pasture.  Even  then  he  begins  his 
conflict  with  hunger  and  thirst;  is  scorched  by  a  vertical  sun; 
shrivelled  by  the  bumine  sand  beneath ;  and  poisoned  by  the 
breath  of  the  Simoom.  Hardened  thus  through  hi&  iniancv  and 
childhood,  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes,  under  the  exhorta- 
tions, and  example,  of  his  father,  a  robber  from  his  youth ;  attacks 
every  stranger,  whom  he  is  able  to  overcome ;  and  plunders  every 
valuable  thing,  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hand. 

A  third  receives  his  birth  in  the  palace  of  a  British  nobleman; 
and  is  welcomed  to  the  world  as  the  heir  apparent  of  an  ancient, 
honourable,  and  splendid  family.  As  soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes  on 
the  light,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments,  which  opulence 
can  furnish,  ingenuity  contrive,  or  fondness  bestow.  He  is  dandled 
on  the  knee  of  indulgence ;  encircled  by  attendants,  who  watch, 
and  prevent,  alike  his  necessities  and  wishes ;  cradled  on  down ; 
and  charmed  to  sleep  by  the  voice  of  tenderness  and  care.  Prom 
the  dangers,  and  evils,  of  life,  he  is  guarded  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. To  its  pleasures,  he  is  conducted  by  the  ever-ready  hand 
of  maternal  affection.  His  person  is  shaped,  and  improved.,  by  a 
succession  of  masters ;  his  mmd  is  opened,  invigorated,  and  refined, 
by  the  assiduous  superintendence  of  learnmg  and  wisdom.  .  While 
a  child,  he  is  servea  by  a  host  of  menials,  and  flattered  by  succes- 
sive trains  of  visiters.    When  a  youtli,  he  is  regarded  by  a  band 
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of  tenants  with  reverence  and  awe.  His  equals  in  age  bow  to  his 
rank  ^  and  (nultitudes  of  superior  years,  acknowledge  his  distmc- 
tion  by  continual  testimonies  of  marked  respect.  When  a  man,  he 
engages  the  regard  of  his  sovereign ;  commands  the  esteem  of  the 
Senate ;  and  earns  the  love,  and  applause,  of  his  country. 

A  fourth  child,  in  the  same  kingdom,  is  begotten  by  a  beggar, 
^nd  bom  under  a  hedge.  From  his  birth,  he  is  trained  to  suffer- 
ing and  hardihood.  He  is  nursed,  if  he  can  be  said  to  be  nursed 
at  all,  on  a  coarse,  scanty,  and  precarious  pittance ;  holds  life  only 
^s  a  tenant  at  will ;  combats  trom  the  fii^t  dawnings  of  intellect 
with  insolence,  cold,  and  nakedness  ;  is  originally  taught  to  beg, 
and  to  steal;  is  driven  from  the  doors  of  men  by  the  porter,  or  the 
house-doe ;  and  is  regarded  as  an  alien  from  the  family  of  Adam. 
Like  his  Kindred  worms,  he  creeps  through  life  in  the  dust ;  dies 
under  the  hedge,  where  he  is  bom ;  and  id  then,  perhaps,  cast  into 
a  ditch,  and  covered  with  earth,  by  some  stranger,  who  remembers^ 
that,  although  a  beggar,  he  still  was  a  man. 

A  child  enters  me  world  in  China ;  and  unites,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  with  his  sottish  countrpien  in  the  stupid  worship  of  the 
idol  Fo.  Another  prostrates  himself  before  the  LamOj  in  conse- 
ouence  of  having  received  his  being  in  Thibet,  and  of  seeing  the 
Lama  worshipped  by  all  around  him. 

A  third,  who  begins  his  existence  in  7\trA;ey,  is  carried  early  ta 
the  mosque ;  taught  to  lisp  with  profound  reverence  the  name  of  J(fo- 
hammed^  habituated  to  repeat  the  prayers,  and  sentences,  of  the 
Koran,  as  the  means  of  eternal  life ;  and  induced,  in  a  manner  irre* 
sistibiy,  to  complete  his  title  to  Paradise  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca^ 

The  Hindoo  infant  grows  into  a  religious  veneration  for  the  cow ; 
and  perhaps  never  doubts,  that,  if  he  adds  tb  this  a  solemn  devo- 
tion to  Juggernaut,  the  Gooroos,  and  the  Dewtahs,  and  performs 
carefully  his  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  he  shall  wash  away  all  his 
sins,  and  obtain,  by  the  favour  of  Brahma,  a  seat  among  the 
blessed. 

In  our  own  favoured  country,  one  child  is  bom  of  parents,  devo- 
ted solely  to  this  world.  From  his  earliest  moments  of  understand 
ing,  he  hears,  and  sees,  nothing  commended,  but  hunting,  horse- 
racing,  visiting,  dancing,  dressing,  riding,  parties,  gaming,  acquiring 
money  with  eagerness  and  skill,  and  spending  it  in  gayety,  pleas- 
ure, and  luxury.  These  things,  he  is  taught  by  conversation,  and 
example,  constitute  all  the  good  of  man.  His  taste  is  formed,  his 
habits  are  riveted,  and  the  whole  character  of  his  soul  is  turned, 
to  them,  before  he  is  fairly  sensible,  that  there  is  any  other  ^ood. 
The  question,  whether  virtue  and  piety  are  either  duties  or  bless- 
ings, he  probably  never  asks.  In  the  dawn  of  Hfe,  he  sees  them 
neglected,  and  despised,  by  those,  whom  he  nM>st  reverences  ^  and 
learns  onlv  to  neglect,  and  despise,  them  also»  Of  Jesovah  he 
thinks  as  httle,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  Chinese  or  9l  Hindoo* 
They  pay  their  devotions  to  Foy  and  to  Juggemavi:  he^  his  to 
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money,  ^nd  pleasure.    Thus  he  live?,  and  dies,  a  mere  animal ;  a 
stranger  to  intelligence  and  morality,^  to  his  duty  and  his  God. 

Another  chjld  comes  into  existence  in  the  mansion  of  Knowledge, 
and  Virtue.  From  his  infancy,  his  mind  is  fashioned  to  wisdom 
and  piety.  In  his  infancy  he  is  taught,  and  aDured,  to  remember 
his  Cfreator;  and  to  unite,  first  in  form,  and  then  in  afiection,  io  the 
household  devQtions  of  the  morning  and  (evening.  Cjod  he  know» 
filmost  as  soon,  as  he  can  know  any  thing.    The  presence  of  that 

?4orious  being  he  is  Uiueht  to  realize  aknost  from  the  cradle ;  and 
rom  the  d^wn  of  intelligence,  to  understand  the  perfections,  and 
fovemment,  of  his  Creator.  His  own  accountabieness,  as  soon  a» 
e  can  comprehend  it,  he  begins  to  feel  habitually,  and  alway^r 
The  wsiy  of  life  through  the  R^eemer  is  esorVy,  and  regularly,  ex* 
plained  to  him  by  the  voice  of  parental  love';:  and  enforced,  and 
endeared,  in  the  house  of  God.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  is  enabled 
to  read,  and  persuaded  to  search^  the  Scrtpturei,  Of  die  approach,, 
the  danger,  and  the  mischiefs,  of  temptations,  he  is  tenderly  warn- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  sin,  he  is  kindly  checked  in  his  dan- 
gerous cs^reer.  To  God  he  was  solemnly  given  in^  Baptism.  To 
God  he  was  daily  commended  in  fervent  prayer.-  Under  this 
happy  cultivation  he  grows  up,  like  an  olive  tree  in  the  eouris  of  the 
Lord;  and,  green,  beautiful,  and  flourishing,  he  btossoms;  bear» 
fruit ;  and  is  prepared  to  be  transplanted  by  the  Divi^ie  hand  to  a 
kinder  soil  in  the  regions  above. 

How  many,  and  how  great,  are  the  differences  in  the^e  several 
children,  now  plainly  do  they  all,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
arise  out  of  their  birth.  From  their  birth  is  derived,  of  course,  the 
education,  which  I  have  ascribed  to  them;  and  from  this  education 
spring  in  a  great  measure  both  their  character,  and  their  destiiiy. 
The  place,  the  persons,  the  circumstances,  are  here  evidently  the 
great  things,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  appear, 
cliiefly,  to  determine  what  the  respective  inen  shall  be ;  ana  what 
shall  be  those  allotments,  which  regularly  follow  their  respective 
characters.  As,  then,  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  contriving, 
or  accomplishing,  either  their  birth,  or  their  education ;  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  these  most  important  particulars,  the  way  of  man  is  not 
in  himself.  '  God  only  can  determine  what  child  shall  spring  from 
parents,  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  sinful,  rich  or  poor,  honourable 
or  infamous,  civilized  or  savage.  Christian  or  Heathen. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  carefully  remembered, 
that  in  the  moral  conduct  of  all  these  individuaU  no  physical  necessity 
operates*  Every  oue  of  them  is  absolutely  a  free  agent;  as  free, 
as  any  created  agent  can  be.  Whatever  he  does  is  the  result  of 
choice,  absolutely  unconstrained. 

Let  me  add,  that  not  one  of  them  is  placed  in  a  situation,  in 
which,  if  he  learns,  and  performs,  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  he  will  fail  of  being  finally  accepted. 

2dly.  The  dodrku  i*  strikingly  evident  from  this  great  f wet  also: 
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that  the  course  of  life^  which  men  ustuilltf  pursue^  is  very  different 
from  thatj  which  they  have  intended* 

Human  life  is  ordinarily  little  else  than  a  collection  of  disap- 
pointments* Rarely  is  the  life  of  man  such  as  he  designs  it  shall 
oe.  CMlen  do  we  &il  of  pursuing,  at  all,  the  business,  originally 
in  our  view*  The  intentional  fanner  becomes  a  mechanic,  a  sea- 
man, a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  divine.  The  very 
place  of  settlement,  and  of  residence  through  life,  is  often  different, 
and  distant,  firom  that,  which  was  oridnally  contemplated.  Still 
more  different  is  the  success,  which  follows  om*  efforts. 

All  men  intend  to  be  rich  and  honourable ;  to  enjoy  ease ;  and 
to  pursue  pleasure.  But  how  small  is  the  number  of  those,  who 
compass  these  objects.  In  this  country,  the  great  body  of  mankind 
are,  indeed,  possessed  of  competence ;  a  safer,  and  happier,  lot, 
than  that,  to  which  they  aspire ;  yet  few,  very  few  are  rich.  Here 
also,  the  great  body  of  mankind  possess  a  character,  generally  re- 

Eutable;  out  very  Limited  is  the  number  of  those,  who  arrive  at  the 
onour  which  they  so  ardently  desire,  and  of  which  they  feel  as- 
sured. Almost  all  stop  at  the  moderate  level,  where  homan  efforts 
appear  to  have  their  boundary  established  in  the  determinations  of 
God.  Nay,  far  below  this  level,  creep  multitudes  of  such  as  began 
life  with  full  confidence  in  the  attainment  of  distinction  and  splen- 
dour. 

The  Lawyer,  emulating  the  eloquence,  business,  and  fame» 
of  Murray  or  Dunning^  and  secretly  resolved  not  to  slacken  his 
efforts,  until  all  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  glory  are  outstripped,  is 
often  astonished,  as  well  as  broken-hearted,  to  find  business  and 
Caune  pass  by  his  door,  and  stop  at  the  more  favoured  mansion  of 
some  competitor,  in  his  view  less  able,  and  less  discerning,  than 
himself. 

The  Physician,  devoted  to  medical  science,  and  possessed  of 
distinguished  powers  of  discerning,  and  removing,  diseases,  is 
obliged  to  walk;  while  a  more  fortunate  empiric,  ignorant  and 
wormless,  rolls  through  the  streets  in  his  coach. 

The  Legislator  beholds  with  anguish  and  amazement,  the  suf- 
fra^s  of  his  countrymen  given  eagerly  to  a  rival  candidate,  devoid 
of  knowledge  and  integrity ;  but  skilled  in  flattering  the  base  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  deterred  by  no  hesitations  of  conscience,  and  no 
fears  of  in&my,  from  saying,  and  doing,  anything,  which  may  se- 
cure his  election; 

The  Merchant  often  beholds  with  a  despairing  eye  his  own  ships 
sunk  in  the  ocean;  his  debtors  fail ;  his  goods  unsold;  his  business 
cramped ;  and  himself,  his  feimilv,  and  his  hopes,  ruined :  while  a 
less  skilful,  but  more  successful,  neighbour,  sees  wealth  blown  to 
him  by  every  wind,  and  floated  on  every  wave. 

The  crops  of  the  Farmer  are  stinted ;  his  cattle  die ;  his  mar- 
kets are  bad ;  and  the  pmx^haser  of  his  commodities  proves  to  be 
a  cheat  who  deceives  his  confidence,  and  runs  away  with  his  pro- 
perty, i 
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Thus  the  darling  schemes,  and  fondest  hopes,  of  man,  are  daily 
frustrated  by  time.  While  sagacity  contrives,  patience  matures, 
and  labour  industriously  executes ;  disappointment  laughs  at  the 
curious  fabric,  formed  by  so  many  efforts,  and  g^y  with  so  many 
brilliant  colours ;  and,  while  the  artists  imagine  the  work  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  completion,  brushes  away  me  beautiful  web,  and 
leaves  nothing  behind. 

The  designs  of  men,  however,  are,  in  many  respects,  not  unfre- 
quently  successful.  The  Lawyer  and  Physician  acquire  business 
and  fame  ;  the  Statesman,  votes ;  and  the  Farmer,  wealth.  But 
their  real  success,  even  in  this  case,  is  often  substantially  the  same 
with  that,  ahready  recited*  In  all  plans,  and  all  labours,  the  su- 
preme object  is  to  become  happy.  Yet,  when  men  have  actually  ac- 
ouired  riches  and  honour,  or  secured  to  themselves  popular  favour, 
they  still  find  the  happiness,  which  they  expected,  eluding  their 
grasp.  Neither'  weaitn,  fame,  office,  nor  sensual  pleasure,  can 
yield  such  good,  as  we  need.  As  these  coveted  objects  are  accu- 
mulated ;  the  wishes  of  man  always  grow  faster  than  his  gratifica- 
tions. Hence,  whatever  he  acquires,  he  is  usually  as  little  satisfied, 
and  often  less,  than  before. 

A  principal  design  of  the  mind  in  labouring  for  these  things  is 
to  become  superior  to  others.  But  almost  all  nch  men  are  obliged 
to  see,  and  usually  with  no  small  anguish,  others  richer  than  them- 
selves ;  honourable  men,  others  more  honourable;  voluptuous  men. 
others,  who  enjoy  more  pleasure.  The  great  end  of  the  strife  is 
therefore  unobtained ;  and  the  happiness,  expected,  never  found. 
Even  the  successful  competitor  in  the  race  utterly  misses  his  aim. 
The  real  enjoyment  existed,  although  it  was  unperceived  by  him, 
in  the  mere  strife  for  superiority.  When  he  has  outstripped  all  his 
rivals,  the  contest  is  at  an  end :  and  his  spirits,  which  were  invigo- 
rated only  bv  contending,  languish  for  want  of  a  C(»npetitor. 

Besides,  the  happiness  in  view  was  only  the  indulgence  of  pnde, 
or  mere  animal  pleasure.  Neither  of  these  can  satisfy,  or  endure. 
A  rational  mind  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  narrow,  and  grovelling,  as 
liot  to  aim  at  any  higher  ^ood,  to  understand  its  nature,  or  to  believe 
its  existence.  •  Still,  in  its  original  constitution,  it  was  formed  with 
a  capacity  for  intellectual,  and  moral,  gQod ;  and  was  destined  to 
find  in  this  good  its  only  satisfaction.  Hence,  no  inferior  good  will 
fill  its  capacity,  or  its  desires.  Nor  can  this  bent  of  its  nature  ever 
be  altered.  Whatever  other  enjoyment,  therefore,  it  may  attain; 
it  will,  without  this,  still  crave,  and  still  be  unhappy. 

No  view  of  the  ever- varying  character,  and  success,  of  mankind^ 
in  their  expectations  of  happiness,  and  their  efforts  to  obtain  it, 
can  illustrate  this  doctrine  more  satisfactorily  than  that  of  the  pro- 

gess,  and  end,  of  a  class  of  students  in  this  Seminary.  At  tneir 
St  appearance  here,  they  are  all  exacdy  on  the  same  level. 
Their  character,  their  hopes,  and  their  destination,  are  the  same. 
They  are  enrolled  on  one  list ;  and  enter  upon  a  collegiate  life  with 
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the  same  promise  of  success.  At  this  moment  they  are  plants,  ap- 
pearing just  above  the  ground ;  all  equally  feir  and  nourishing. 
Within  a  short  time,  however,  some  begin  to  rise  above  others ;  in- 
dicating by  a  m<Mre  rapid  jjrowth  a  structure  of  superior  vigour,  and 
promismg  both  more  early  and  more  abundant  fioiit. 

Some  are  studious  ;  steadfast ;  patient  of  toil ;  resolved  on  dis- 
tinction ;  in  love  with  science ;  and  determined,  with  unbroken  am- 
bition, never  to  be  left  behind  by  their  companions.  Of  these  a  part 
are  amiable,  unifqrm  in  their  morals,  excellent  in  their  dispositions, 
and  honourable  by  their  piety.  Another  part,  although  less  amia- 
ble, are  still  decent ;  pleasant  in  their  temper ;  uncensurable  in  their 
conduct ;  and  reputable  in  their  character. 

Others  are  thoughtless ;  volatile ;  fluttering  firoin  object  to  object, 
particularly,  from  one  scene  of  pleasure  to  another ;  alighting  only 
for  a  moment ;  never  setding ;  regardless  of  every  thing,  except 
the  present  gratification ;  and  most  regardless  of  their  time,  their 
talents,  their  duty,  and  their  souls. 

Others,  still,  are  openly  vicious ;  idle ;  disorderly ;  gamblers ; 
profane;  apparently  infidels;,  enemies  to  themselves;  undutiful  to 
their  parents ;  corrupters  of  their  companions ;  and  disturbers  of 
the  collegiate  peace. 

When  the  class,  which  these  individuals  originally  constituted, 
leaves  this  seat  of  science ;  a  number  of  them  will  always  be  miss- 
ing. Some  of  these  have  been  sent  away  by  the  mandate  of  law ; 
some  have  voluntarily  deserted  their  education;  and  some,  not 
very  unlrequently,  have  gone  to  the  grave.  Of  those  who  remain, 
the  character,  and  the  prospects,  have  usually  become  widely  dif- 
ferent.    The  original  level  is  broken,  and  broken  for  ever. 

How  different  from  all  this,  were  their  parents'  expectations,  and 
their  own ! 

Still,  when  they  enter  the  world,  they  all  intend  to  be  rich,  hon- 
ourable, and  happy.  Could  they  look  into  futurity,  and  discern  the 
events,  which  it  will  shortly  unfold ;  how  changea  would  be  th^ir 
apprehensions ! 

One,  almost  at  his  entrance  into  life,  knowing  but  inexperienced, 
discerning  but  not  wise,  ur^ed  by  strong  passions,  and  secure  in 
self-confidence,  pushes  boldly  forward  to  aflSuence,  and  distinction ; 
but,  marked  as  the  prey  of  cunning,  and  the  victim  of  temptation, 
is  seduced  fi*om  prudence  and  worth,  to  folly,  vice,  and  ruin.  His 
property  is  lost  by  bold  speculation;  his  character  by  licentious- 
ness ;  and  the  man  himself  oy  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  breaking  of  his  heart. 

Another,  timid,  humble,  reluctant  to  begin,  and  easily  discouraged 
fi-om  pursuing,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  distinction,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  the  inspiration  of  hope,  without  friends  to  sustain,  and  with- 
out prospects  to  animate,  begins  to  flag,  when  he  commences  his 
connexion  with  the  world ;  creeps  through  life,  because  he  dares 
not  attempt  to  climb ;  and  lives,  and  dies,  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  native  village. 
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A  third  yields  himself  up  ft  prey  to  sloth;  and  shrinks  into  insig<> 
nificance  for  want  of  exertion. 

A  fourth,  possessed  of  moderate  wishes,  and  preferring  safety  U> 
grandeur,  steers  of  design  between  poverty  and  riches,  obscurity 
and  distinction ;  walks  mrough  life  without  envying  those  who  ride ; 
and  finds,  perhaps,  in  quiet  and  safety,  in  an  even  course  of  enjoy* 
ment,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  beine  beloved  rather  than  admired, 
the  happiness,  which  his  more  resuess  companions  seek  from  opu- 
lence, power,  and  splendour,  in  vain. 

A  fifth,  cheerful,  fraught' with  hope,  and  assured  by  the  gayety 
and  bustle,  which  he  sees  around  him,  that  the  world  is  filled  with 
good,  moves  onward  to  acquire  it,  without  a  suspicion  of  disappoint- 
ment, or  danger.  At  once  he  is  astonished  to  find,  that  men,  who 
look  pleasantly  on  him,  are  not  his  firiends ;  that  a  smile  of  appro- 
bation is  no  evidence  of  good-will ;  and  that  professions,  and  prom- 
ises, convey  to  him  no  assurance  of  aid,  or  comfort.  To  be  de- 
pendent, he  soon  learns,  is  to  be  friendless ;  and  to  need  assistance, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  having  it  refused.  The  business,  which  he 
expected  to  court  his  acceptance,  flies  fix>m  him ;  the  countenance, 
on  which  he  reposed,  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  hopes,,  which  he  gayly 
cherished,  begin  early  to  wither.  Alone,  forgotten,  unprepared  for 
struggles,  and  never  mistrusting  that  struggles  would  be  necessary, 
he  is  overset  by  the  suddenness,  and  violence,  of  the  shock ;  and 
either  falls  into  listlessness,  and  stupor,  or  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

A  sixth,  from  imbecility  of  constitution,  or  the  malignant  power 
of  accident,  sickens,  and  expires,  when  he  has  scarcely  begun  to 
live. 

A  seventh,  with  vigorous  industry,  effort,  and  perseverence,  goes 
steadily  forward  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Yet  even  he  finds  the 
void  of  his  mind  unsupplied  by  real  good.  He  is  rich,  and  great; 
but  not  happy.  That  enchanting  object,  happiness,  wrought  into 
such  elegance  of  form,  and  adorned  with  such  brilliant  colours,  has 
ever  fascinated  his  mind.  Lost  in  wonder  and  delight,  and  gazing 
with  an  eager  and  bewildered  eye,  he  never  considered,  mat  in 
this  world  the  rainbow,  with  all  its  splendour,  was  only  painted  on 
a  cloud ;  and,  while  he  roves  from  field  to  field,  and  climbs  frooL 
one  height  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  the  fairy  vision,  is  astonished  to 
behold  It  still  retreat  before  him,  and  finally  vanish  for  ever. 

Were  I  to  ask  the  youths,  who  are  before  me,  what  are  their  de- 
signs, and  expectations,  concerning  thieir  fiiture  life;  and  write 
down  their  several  answers ;  what  a  vast  difference  would  ultimately 
be  found  between  those  answers,  and  the  events,  which  would 
actually  befal  them !  To  how  great  a  part  of  that  difference  would 
facts,  over  which  they  could  Imve  no  control,  give  birth !  How 
many  of  them  will  in  all  probability  be  less  prosperous,  rich,  and 
honourable,  than  they  now  intend :  how  many,  devoted  to  employ- 
ments, of  which  at  present  they  do  not  even  dream ;  in  circumstan- 
ces, of  which  they  never  entertained  even  a  thought ;  behind  those^ 
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whom  they  expected  lo  outrun ;  poor,  sick,  in  sorrow  or  in  the 
grave. 

3d!y.  The  doctrine  is  further  evident  from  the  factj  that  Life 
does  not  depend  upon  man. 

All  intend  to  live ;  and  feel  secure  of  many  years  :  but  how  often 
does  death  frustrate  this  intention,  and  dissolve  the  charm  of  this 
security !  How  many  leave  the  world  at  an  immature  age !  How 
many,  in  the  midst  of  bold  projects,  sanguine  desires,  and  strenu- 
ous exertions !  How  many  asterisks  appear  with  a  melancholy  as- 
pect even  in  the  younger  classes  of  the  triennial  catalogue :  mark- 
ing solemnly,  to  a  considerate  mind,  the  termination  of  parental 
hopes,  and  the  vanity  of  youthful  designs !  Where  now  are  multi- 
tuaes  of  those,  who  a  Uttle  while  since  lived,  and  studied,  and  wor- 
shipped, here,  with  fond  views  of  future  eminence  and  prosperity, 
and  with  as  fair,  a  promise^  as  can  be  found,  of  future  success,  use- 
fulness, and  honour  ?  . 

As  we  are  unable  to  assure  ourselves  even  of  a  single  day ;  much 
more,  of  a  long  hfe ;  it  is  plain,  that  our  eternal  state  lies  beyond 
our  control.  As  death  finas  us,  so  the  Judgment  will  certainly  find 
us.  He  therefore,  who  kUls^  as  well  as  makes  alvoej  at  his  pleasure, 
must  of  course  hold  in  his  hands,  only,  all  our  allotments,  which  lie 
beyond  the  grave. 

1  have  not  called  up  this  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  mto  any  of  those  metapnysical  disquisitions, 
which  resdess  curiosity,  rather  than  sound  wisdom,  has  commonly 
founded  on  it ;  but  on  the  one  hand  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in 
this  system  of  discourses,  and  on  the  other  to  derive  firom  it  several 
practical  observations,  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  may,  by'  the 
olessing  of  God,  be  useful  to  those,  who  hear  me ;  especially  to 
those,  who  are  students  in  this  Seminary. 

REMARKS. 

* 

1st.  You  see  here,  my  young  friends,  the  most  solid  recisons  for 
Gratitude  to  your  Creator. 

God,  only,  directed,  that  you  should  be  bom  in  this  land,  and  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  plenty,  civilization,  fireedom,  learning,  and  reli- 

g'on;  and  that  your  existence  should  not  commence  in  a  Thrtarian 
rest,  or  an  African  waste.  God  alone  ordered,  that  you  should  be 
bom  of  parents,  who  knew,  and  worshipped.  Him,  the  glorious,  and 
eternal  Jehovah  ;  and  not  of  parents,  who  bowed  before  the  Lama, 
or  the  ox  J  an  image  of  brass  or  the  stock  of  a  tree.  In  the  book  of  his 
counsels,  your  names,  so  &r  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  were  written 
in  the  fair  lines  of  mercy.  It  is  of  his  overflowing  goodness,  that 
you  are  now  here;  surrounded  with  privileges,  and  beset  with 
blessings ;  educated  to  knowledge,  usefulness,  and  piety,  and  pre- 
pared to  begin  an  endless  course  of  happiness  and  glory.  AH  these 
delightful  things  have  been  poured  into  your  lap ;  and  have  come, 
unbidden,  to  solicit  your  acceptance.  If  these  blessings  awaken 
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not  eratitude ;  it  cannot  be  awakened  b^  blessings  in  the  present 
worla.  If  they  arenot  thankfully  felt  by  you  /  it  is  because  you  know 
not  how  to  be  thankful.  Think  what  you  are,  and  where  your  are ; 
and  what,  and  where,  you  just  as  easily  mi^ht  hare  been.  Remem- 
ber, that,  instead  of  chenshing  tender  a£^tions,  imbibing  refined 
sentunents,  exploring  the  field  of  science,  and  assunung  the  name, 
and  chai^cter,  of  the  sons  of  God,  you  miffht  as  easily  have  been  do- 
zing in  the  smoke  of  a  wigwam,  brandishmg  a  tomahawk,  or  danc- 
ing round  an  embowelled  captive ;  or  that  you  might  yourselves 
have  been  embowelled  by  the  nand  of  superstition,  and  burnt  on  the 
altars  of  Moloch*  If  you  remember  these  things ;  you  cannot  bat 
call  to  mind,  also,  who  made  you  to  differ  fix)m  the  miserable  bem^ 
who  have  thus  lived,  and  died. 

2dly.  TTiis  doctrine  forcibly  demands  of  you  moderate  dtnra^ 
and  expectations. 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  men  seek  happiness,  in  the  en- 
joyments of  the  present  world.  Most  persons  freely  indulge  thnr 
nishes  ;  and  intend  to  find  objects  sufficient  in  number  j  and  va/iie,  te 
satisfy  them.  A  few  aim  at  satisfaction  by  proportioning  their  de- 
sires to  the  number,  and  measure^  of  their  probable  gratifications. 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  the  latter  method  is  stamped  with  the 
name  of  wisdom ;  and  on  the  former  is  inscribed  the  name  of  folly. 
Desires,  indulged,  grow  faster,  and  farther,  than  gratifications  ex- 
tend. Ungratined  desire  is  misery.  Expectations  eagerly  indulged, 
and  terminated  by  disappdntment,  are  often  exquisite  misery.  But 
how  frequiently  are  expectations  raised,  only  to  be  disappointed; 
and  desires  let  loose,  only  to  terminate  in  distress !  The  cnild  pines 
for  a  toy :  the  moment  he  possesses  it,  he  throws  it  by,  and  cries 
for  anouier.  When  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  around  him,  he 
looks  at  them  without  pleasure,  and  leaves  them  without  regret 
He  knew  not,  that  all  the  good,  which  they  could  yield,  lay  in  ex- 
pectation ;  nor  that  his  wishes  ifor  more  would  increase  faster  than 
toys  could  be  multiplied ;  and  is  unhappy,  at  last,  for  the  same  rea- 
.fion,  as  at  first :  his  wishes  are  ungratified.  Still  indulging  them, 
and  still  believine  that  the  gratification  of  them  will  furnish  the  en- 
joyment for  which  he  pines,  he  goes  on,  only  to  be  unhappy. 

Men  are  merely  taller  children.  Honour,  wealth,  and  splendour, 
are  the  toys,  for  which  grown  children  pine ;  but  which,  however 
accumulated,  leave  them  still  disappointed,  and  unhappy.  God 
never  designed,  that  intelligent  bein^  should  be  satisfied  with 
these  enjoyments.  By  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  they  were  foim- 
■ed  to  derive  their  happiness  fit)m  Virtue. 

Moderated  desires  constitute  a  character,  fitted  to  acquire  all  the 
good,  which  this  world  can  yield.  He,  who  is  prepared,  m  what- 
ever situation  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content,  has  learned  effectually 
the  science  of  being  happy ;  and  possesses  the  alchymic  stone, 
which  will  change  every  metal  into  gold.  Such  a  man  will  smile 
upon  a  stool ;  while  Alexander,  at  ms  side,  sits  weeping  on  the 
tfirone  of  Che  workL 
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The  doctrine  of  the  text  teaches  you  irresistibly,  that,  since  you 
cannot  command  gratifications,  you  should  command  your  desires ; 
and  that,  as  the  events  of  life  do  not  accord  with  your  wishes,  vour 
wishes  should  accord  with  them*  Multiplied  enjoyments  fall  to 
but  few  men ;  and  are  no  more  ratioi^ally  expected  than  the  high- 
est prize  in  a  lottery.  But  a  well  regulated  mind,  a  dignified  inde- 
pendence of  the  world,  and  a  wise  preparation  to  possess  one's 
soul  in  patience,  whatever  circumstances  may  exist,  is  in  the  power 
of  every  man ;  and  is  greater  wealth  than  tli^t  of  both  Indies,  and 
greater  honour  than  Casar  ever  acquired. 

3dly«  As  your  ctwrsej  and  your  success^  through  liftj  are  not  tm" 
deryour  control  j  you  art  strongly  urged  to  commit  yourselves  to 
God,  who  can  control  both* 

That  you  cannot  direct  your  course  through  the  world;  that 
your  best  concerted  plans  will  often  fail ;  that  your  sanguine  ex- 
pectations  will  be  disappointed;  and  that  your  fondest  worldly 
wishes  will  terminate  in  mortification  |  cannot  admit  of  a  momen- 
tary doubt.  That  God  can  direct  you ;  that  he  actually  controls 
all  your  concerns ;  and  that,  if  you  commit  yourselves  to  his  care, 
he  will  dh*ect  you  kindly,  and  safely;  can  be  doubted  only  of 
choice.  Whvy  then,  do  you  hesitate  to  yield  yourselves,  and  your 
interests,  to  the  guidance  of  your  Maker  ?  There  are  two  reasons, 
which  appear  especially  to  eovem  mankind  in  this  important  con<- 
cem :  they  do  not,  and  wiU  not,  realize  the  agency  of  God  in 
their  affairs ;  and  they  do  not  choose  to  hav6  them  directed  as  they 
imagine  he  will  direct  them.  The  former  is  the  result  of  stupidity ;. 
the  Tatter,  of  impiety.  Both  are  foolish  in  the  extreme ;  and  not 
less  sinfiil  than  foolish. 

The  infinitely  wise,  great,  and  glorious,  Benefactor  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  offered  to  take  men  by  me  hand,  lead  them  through  the 
foumey  of  life,  and  conduct  them  to  his  own  house  in  the  heavens. 
The  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  making  this  offer  has  been  already 
produced.  He  has  given  his  own  oon  to  live,  and  die,  and  rise, 
and  reign,  and  intercede,  for  our  race.  Herein  is  love,  if  diere 
ever  was  love ;  not  that  we  have  loved  him,  hui  that  he  has  loved  us. 
That  he,  who  has  done  this,  should  not  be  sincere,  is  impossible. 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  triumphandy  asks,  what  none  can  answer:  He, 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  biU  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  hem 
shall  he  not  loith  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?  Trust,  then, 
his  word  with  undoubting  confidence ;  take  his  hand  with  humble 
gratitude ;  and  with  all  die  heart  obey  his  voice,  which  you  will 
every  where  hear,  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein.  In 
sickness  and  in  health,  by  night  and  by  day,  at  home  and  in>  crowds, 
he  will  watch  over  you  witn  tenderness  inexpressible^  He  will 
make  you  lie  down  in  green  pastures  /  lead  you  beside  the  still  w€h 
ters  ;  and  guide  you  in  paths  of  righteousness  ;  for  his  name^s  sake. 
He  will  prepare  a  table  before  you  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies  ;- 
asul  cause  your  ctp  to  run  over  with  blessings*     nhen  you  pass. 
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■through  the  water$  of  affliction,  he  will  be  with  you  ^  and  through 
the  rivers^  they  shall  not  overflow  voiu  When  yowwalk  through  the 
fire^  you  shall  not  he  burned;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  on  ymu 
From  their  native  heavens,  he  will  commission  those  charming  twin- 
sifters,  Goodness  and  Mercy,  to  descend,  and  follow  you  all  yowr 
daysm 

But  if  you  wish  God  to  be  your  euide,  and  your  friend,  you  must 
conform  to  his  pleasure.  Certainly  you  cannot  wonder,  that  the 
infinitely  Wise  isnould  prefer  his  own  wisdom  to  yours;  and  that 
he  should  thoose  for  his  children  their  allotments,  rather  than  leave 
them  to  choose  for  themselves.  That  Dart  of  his  pleasure,  which 
YOU  are  to  obey,  is  all  summed  up  in  tne  single  word,  Duty ;  and 
is  perfectly  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  whole  scheme  is  so 
formed,  as  to  be  plain,  easy,  profitable,  and  delightful;  profitable 
in  hand ;  delightful  in  the  possession.  Every  part,  and  precept, 
of  the  whole,  is  calculated  for  this  end ;  and  will  make  you  only 
wise,  good,  and  happy. 

Life  has  been  often  styled  an  ocean ;  stnd  our  progress  through 
it,  a  voyage.  The  ocean  is  tempestuous  and  billowy,  overspread 
by  a  cloudy  sky,  and  fraught  beneath  with  shelves  and  quicksands. 
The  voyage  is  eventful  beyond  comprehension ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  full  of  uncertainty,  and  replete  with  danger.  Every  adven* 
turer  needs  to  be  well  preparea  for  whatever  may  befal  him,  and 
well  seciired  against  the  manifold  hazards  of  losing  his  course, 
sinking  in  the  abyss,  or  of  being  wrecked  against  the  shore. 

These  evils  have  existed  at  all  times.  The  present,  and  that 
part  of  the  past,  which  is  known  to  you  by  experience,  has  seen 
them  multiplied  beyond  example.  It  has  seen  the  ancient,  and 
acknowledged,  standards  of  thinking  violendy  thrown  down.  Re- 
ligion, morals,  government,  and  the  estimate  formed  by  man  of 
crimes  and  virtues,  and  of  all  the  means  of  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment, have  been  questioned,  attacked,  and  in  various  places,  and 
with  respect  to  millions  of  the  human  race,  fmally  overthrown.  A 
licentiousness  of  opinion,  and  conduct,  daring,  outrageous,  and 
rending  asunder  every  bond,  formed  by  God  or  man,  has  taken 
place  of  former  good  sense,  and  sound  morals;  and  has  long 
threatened  the  destruction  of  human  good.  Industry,  cunning, 
and  fraud,  have  toiled  with  unrivalled  exertions,  to  convert  man 
into  a  savage,  and  the  world  into  a  desert.  A  wretched,  and 
hypocritical,  philanthropy,  also,  not  less  mischievous,  has  stalked 
forth  as  the  companion  of  these  ravagcrs :  a  philanthropy  bom  in 
a  dream,  bred  in  a  novel,  and  living  only  in  professions.  This 
guardian  genius  of  human  interests,  this  friend  of  human  rights,  this 
redresser  of  human  wrongs,  is  yet  without  a  heart  to  feel,  and  widh- 
outa  hand  to  bless.  But  she  is  well  furnished  with  lungs,  with 
eyes,  and  a  tongue.  She  can  talk,  and  sigh,  and  weep,  at  plea- 
sure; but  can  neither  pity,  nor  give.  The  objects  of  her  attach* 
ment  are  either  knaves  and  villains  at  home,  or  unknown  sufferers, 
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beyond  her  reach  abroad.  To  the  former,  she  ministers  the  sword 
and  the  dagger,  that  they  may  fight  their  way  into  place,  and  power, 
and  profit.  At  the  latter,  she  only  looks  through  a  telescope  oi 
fancy,  as  an  astronomer  searches  for  stars,  invisible  to  the  eye. 
To  every  real  object  of  charity,  within  her  reach,  she  complacent- 
ly says,  Be  thou  wafmed  ;  and  be  thou  filled^  depart  in  peace* 

By  the  daring  spirit,  the  vigorous  enorts,  and  the  ingenious  cun- 
ning, so  mdustriously  exerted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  smooth  and 
fentle  benevolence,  so  sofdy  professed  on  the  other,  multitudes 
ave  been,  and  you  easily  may  be,  destroyed.  The  mischief  has  in- 
deed, been  met,  resisted,  ana  overcome;  but  it  has  the  h^ads,  and 
the  lives,  of  the  Hydra ;  and  its  iDOtmcb,  which  at  times  have  seem- 
ed deadly^  are  much  more  readily  healed^  than  any  good  man  could 
wish,  than  any  sober  man  could  expect.  Ho[)e  not  to  escape  the 
assaults  of  this  enemy :  To  feel,  that  you  are  in  danger,  will  ever 
be  a  preparation  for  your  safety.  But  it  will  be  onlv  such  a  pre- 
paration ;  your  deliverance  must  ultimately,  and  only,  flow  from 
your  Maker.  Resolve,  then,  to  commit  yourselves  to  him,  with  a 
cordial  reliance  on  his  wisdom,  power,  and  protection*  Consider 
how  much  you  have  at  stake ;  that  you  are  bound  to  eternity ;  that 
your  existence  will  be  immortal ;  and  that  you  will  either  rise  to 
endless  glory,  or  be  lost  in  absolute  perdition.  Heaven  is  your 
proper  home.  The  path,  which  I  have  recommended  to  you,  wilt 
conduct  you  safely,  and  certainly,  to  that  happy  world.  Fill  up 
life,  therefore,  with  obedience  to  God  ;  with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ,  and  repentance  unto  life ;  the  obedience  to  the  two  CTeat  com- 
mands of  the  Gospel ;  with  supreme  love  to  God,  aha  universal 
eood-will  to  men ;  the  obedience  to  the  two  great  commands  of  the 
mw.  On  all  your  sincere  endeavours  to  honour  him,  and  befiiend 
your  fellow-men,  he  will  smile :  every  virtuous  attempt  he  will 
bless :  every  act  of  obedience  he  will  reward.  Life  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  pleasant  amid  all  its  sorrows ;  and  beams  of  hope  will 
continually  shine  through  the  gloom,  by  which  it  is  so  often  over- 
cast. Virtue,  the  seed  that  cannot  die,  planted  from  heaven,  and 
cultivated  by  the  divine  hand,  will  grow  up  in  your  hearts  with  br 
creasing  vigour,  and  blossom  in  your  lives  with  supernal  beauty* 
Yom-  path  will  be  that  of  the  just ;  and  will  gloriously  resemble  the 
dawning  light,  nhkh  shines  brighter^  and  brighter^  to  the  perfect  day. 
Peace  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  ofier  herself  as  the  constant 
and  delightful  companion  of  your  progress.  Hope  will  walk  be- 
fore you,  and  with  an  unerring  finger  point  out  your  course ;  and 
Joy,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  will  open  her  arms  to  receive  you. 
You  will  wait  on  the  Lord^  and  renew  your  strength;  will  mount  tp 
Toith  wings f  as  eagles;  will  run^  and  not  be  weary;  will  walk,  ana 
not  faint. 


SERMON  XVn. 

CREATION. AIR. STARRY  AND  SUPREME  HEAVENS. 


GsmsiB  i.  l^^In  ikt  begitming  Ood  ereaUd  the  heanfen  and  the  earth. 

In  the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God  ^  his  decrees^  or  that  pleasure^  or  choice^  with 
which  he  willed  the  existence  of  all  things  ;  and  the  sovereignty  with 
which  he  disposes  of  them*  The  next  subject  in  such  a  system  of 
discourses  is  the  Works  of  Ood  ;  which  are  no  other  than  the  execu- 
tion of  that  pleasure.  These  are  generally  and  justly  distributed 
under  two  great  heads,  Creation  and  Providence.  Under  these 
heads  I  propose  to  consider  them. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that.  In  the  beginnings  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.    The  phrase,  In  the  beginning,  is  universally 
expressive,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  commencement  of  created,,  or 
finite  existence.     Whether  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  both  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  exactly  the 
same  meaning,  is  uncertain ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  proper  im- 
port of  this  phraseology.    The  word,  created,  denotes,  brotj^ht  inio 
existence.      The  heaven  and  the  earth,  is  a  Jewish  phrase,  denoting 
the  Universe  and  all  things  which  it  contains.     As  some  of  these 
things,  particularly  the  souls  of  men,  were  not  created  at  the  same 
time  with  the  earth,  it  is  evident,  that  the  phrase,  in  the  beginning, 
cannot  be  particularly^  and  strictly  applied  to  everj^  created  being. 
In  the  text,  thus  explained,  the  following  doctnne  is  evident^ 
asserted ; 
That  all  thinos  were  brought  into  existence  by  God. 
The  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  already  sufficiently  evinced 
in  the  two  first  of  these  discourses ;  so  far  as  arguments  vom  Rea- 
son are  concerned.    That  it  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  text ;  and 
that  the  word,  created,  does  not  mean  merely  moulded,  or  fashioned, 
is  completely  evident  from  the  explanation  of  Moses  himself;   who 
undoubtedly  will  be  allowed  to  be  his  own  Commentator.      In 
Gen.  ii.  3,  he  says,  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God 
treated  and  made.    In  the  original  language  it  is,  which  God  ere* 
ated,  to  make;  that  is,  which  he  created  or  brought  into  being, 
first ;  and  made  or  fashioned  afterwards,  into  all  the  innumerable 
forms  and  beings,  with  which  the  Universe  is,  in  a  sense  endlessly, 
replenished. 

This  truth  has  by  various  persons,  of  no  small  note  in  the  world, 
as  men  of  science,  been  called  in  question^     It  seems  so  evident 
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that  all  things^  which  do  not  involve  a  contradiction,  are  possible 
with  the  Omnipotent  God;  that  a  sober  man  can  scarcely  fail  to 
wonder,  how  these  persons  can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  act  of 
creatine  or  giving  being,  is  within  the  limits  of  his  power.  The 
acts  oi  preserving  and  governing  the  universe,  also  seem  to  be 
equally  evidential  of  Omnipotence,  and  equally  to  demand  its  ex- 
ertions. I  cannot  easily  conceive  how  any  man  can  admit,  that 
God  governs  the  Universe,  and  doubt  whether  he  brought,  or  was 
able  to  bring,  it  into  being.  At  the  same  time,  the  several  modes, 
adopted  by  these' very  men  to  account  either  for  the  existence, 
preservation,  or  government,  of  all  things,  are  attended  with  in- 
comparably more  difficulty:  being  indeed  palpable  absurdities, 
and  involving  evident  contradictions.  This,  it  is  beheved,  has 
been  proved  m  a  former  discourse.* 

But  the  formation  of  the  human  Soul,  is  itself  a  continual  exhi- 
bition of  creating  power.  It  is,  unquestionably,  as  difficult  to  cre- 
ate Minds,  as  to  create  Matter.  But  that  God  creates  Minds  is  cer 
tain ;  because  Matter,  being  unintelligent,  cannot  conununicate  in- 
telligence ,  and  therefore,  even  if  admitted  to  possess  active  power, 
cannot  bring  into  existence  a  Mind.  7f  or  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
doubt,  or  denial,  gratuitously  assumed.  The  abettor  of  it  merely 
doubts,  or  denies,  the  fact,  that  God  created  all  things ;  and  to 
justifv  himself,  alleges,  that  he  cannot  conceive  such  an  act  to  he 
possihle.  But  he  ought  to  show,  that  he  does  see  it  to  be  impossible* 
That  he  cannot  discern  what  Omnipotence  can  do,  any  farther 
than  God  discloses  it,  either  by  his  acts,  or  his  declarations,  is 
very  obvious ;  but  that  this  ignorance  should  be  a  foundation  of 
doubt  to  himself;  or  of  conviction,  or  even  of  attention,  to  others ; 
is,  I  think,  explicable  only  by  the  supposition  of  extreme  folly  in 
either  case. 

As  this  amazing  Work  is  in  the  text  divided  into  two  great  parts; 
the  Heavens,  and  the  Earth;  I  shall  adopt  this  natural,  and  perti- 
nent, division  in  my  discourses ;  I  shall  begin  my  consideration  of 
it  with  the  subject,  mentioned  &rst  in  the  text,  viz.  the  Heaven. 

The  word  Heaven,  in  the  text,  is  used  to  denote  what  is  else- 
where called  the  Heavens;  as  is  evident  from  the  first  verse  of  the 
following  chapter ;  in  which  it  is  said,  with  a  reference  to  exacdy 
the  same  subject,  TTitis  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and 
all  the  host  of  them.  As  the  term  is'  variously  applied  in  the 
Scriptures ;  it  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention  the  objects, 
to  which  this  application  is  made,  in  the  first  place.  Heaven,  or 
Heavens,  (for  the  word  is  used  indifferently  in  either  the  singular  or 
plural  number)  is  applied  to  God.  Until  thou  know,  that  the  Hta- 
vens  do  rule.    Dan.  iv.  26. 

3d1y.  To  Angels.  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight.  Job 
XV.  15. 

8^e  SarmoB  II. 
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Sdlv.  To  the  church*     Hurt  was  war  in  heaven*    Rev.  xii.  7. 

4thly«  To  a  great  height*  Cities  walled  vp  to  heaven,  Deut.  i.  38. 

5thly«  To  distinguished  glory*  How  art  thou  fallen  from  hea- 
ven, O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!    Isai.  xiv.  12.  x 

All  these  are  plainly  figurative  senses  of  this  word*  In  a  literal 
sense,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote, 

1st*  The  Air*  As  when  the  Scriptural  writers  speak  of  the  dew, 
winds,  and  fowls,  of  heaven. 

2dly.  The  Firmament,  or  expansion  over  our  heads.  Thus  it  is 
said  in  the  context,  verse  17,  Uod  set  them,  that  is,  the  sun^  moon, 
and  stars,  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 

3dly.  The  supreme  Heaven ;  styled  also  the  Heaven  of  Heavens* 
Behold  the  Heaven,  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  is  the  LordU* 
Deut.  X.  14.  God  also  is  styled  the  God  of  Heaven;  and  St«  John 
ieheld  a  door  opened  in  Heaven,  and  was  directed  by  a  voice  to  go 
««p  thither;  and  was  immediately  carried  in  the  ^rit  before  the 
throne  of  God* 

From  these,  and  rn^nj  other  passe^es,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Jews  acknowledged  three  heavens ;  and  considered  &U  things,  be- 
side the  earth  and  that  which  it  contains,  and  the  world  of  punish- 
ment, as  being  included  under  the  word,  heaven.  As  this  is  the 
common  language  of  Scripture,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  order  already  specified. 

L  The  Air,  or  Atmosphere,  bv  which  the  earth  is  surrounded,  is 
replete  with  wonderful  displays  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God* 

Particularly  it  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  wise  and  ob- 
servant men,  and  merits  our  own  attention: 

1st*  As  it  %s  the  immediate  mean  of  life  to  mankind,  and  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms^ 

The  nature  of  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  maintained,  are 
both  very  imperfectly  understood ;  nor  will  it  be  expected  finom 
me,  that  I  should  here  attempt  to  dve  an  account  of  such  discove- 
ries, as  have  been  made  by  inquisitive  men  concerning  these  mys- 
terious subjects*  The  remarks  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and 
not  those  of  an  Anatomist,  the  views  of  common  sense,  and  not 
those  of  chymical,  or  medical  science,  will  be  expected  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  All  men  know,  that  living  beings  depend,  in  this 
world,  for  the  continuance  of  Ufe,  on  respiration ;  and  that  the  me- 
dium of  respiration  is  Air.  Among  the  wonders,  which  pertain  to 
this  subject,  this  is  one ;  that,  although  the  Air  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance, made  up  of  venr  diverse  materials,  one  of  them  noxious^ 
and  a  second  by  itself  perfectly  unproductive  of  life;  yet  these 
are  so  blended  with  the  third,  in  which  alone  the  power  of  main* 
taining  life  resides,  that  in  their  combination  they  are  better  fitted 
to  continue  life,  than  even  the  life-giving  principle  would  be,  if  it 
existed  pure  and  unmixed.  Another  is,  that  this  combination  is 
maintained  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  proportional  quantities  of 
these  materials  are  at  all  times  substantially,  if  not  exactly,  the 
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same.  When  we  consider  the  innumerable  revolutions,  of  which 
the  Air  is  the  subject,  and  the  perpetual  fluctuations;  it  seems 
scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  this  equability,  so  necessaiy  for 
the  continuance  of  life,  should  be  always,  and  every  where,  pre- 
served. Nothing  less  than  the  wisdom  of  God  could  have  contri- 
ved the  means,  by  which  this  fact  is  accomplished. 

Sdly.  As  U  is  the  great  instnanent  of  dissolution. 

This  world  is  formed  to  be  a  theatre  of  successive  existence. 
The  beings  which  exist  in  it,  are  intended  to  fulfil  the  end,  for  which 
they  exist,  and  then  to  leave  the  stage  vacant  to  those,  who  suc- 
ceed them.  Of  course  they  dissolve ;  and  return  to  their  original 
dust.  Of  this  dissolution,  Air  is  acknowledged  by  Philosophers  to 
be  the  primary  means.-  If  we  had  never  been  witnesses  of  the 
fact;  few  things  could  seem  more  strange  and  improbable  to  us, 
than  that  the  same  element  should  be,  at  onoe,  the  chief  means  of 
preserving  life,  and  the  chief  means  of  dissolution ;  and  that  both 
these  processes  should,  without  any  confusion,  go  on  from  age  to 
age  in  perfect  harmony,  and  as  indispensable  parts  of  a  complete 
system. 

3dly.  As  it  is  a  principal  mean  of  heat  and  cold* 

These  great  effects  are  both  produced  by  different  operations  of 
the  same  element,  hitherto  inexplicably  mysterious,  but  without  any 
tliscord  or  confusion.  The  manner,  in  which  Air  withdraws  heat 
from  other  objects,  and  again  ^ives  it  out  to  those  objects,  must  be 
confessed,  familiar  as  the  fact  is,  to  be  eminently  wonderful :  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  operation  is  absolutely  necessary.  On  it, 
depends  a  great  partN  of  the  activity,  comfort,  and  usefulness,  of 
mankind.  From  it,  spring  in  a  great  degree,  those  changes  of  the 
seasons,  those  varieties  oi  temperature,  which  are  so  pleasing,  ne- 
cessary, and  useful,  to  the  world.  In  a  word,  from  this  source,  in 
a  great  measure,  arise  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  vegetable 
world,  the  existence  of  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  and  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  apparently  the  continuance  of  our  being. 

4thly.  As  it  is  the  medium^  by  which  are  conveyed  to  us  rain^  dewj 
hail,  and  snow  ;•  and^  as  it  is,  also,  the  source  of  droughty  in  its  va- 
rious degrees. 

The  attraction  between  air  and  vapour,  existing  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  diffuse  the  vapour,  in  a  sense  equably,  throuehout  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  that 
great  and  mysterious  process  in  the  natural  world,  which  is  called 
evaporation.  Every  person  knows,  that  without  this  process,  rain 
and  dew,  snow  and  hail,  could  not  exist;  and  that  without  these 
there  could  be  neither  vegetation,  food,  raiment,  nor  even  existence, 
to  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  mysterious  process  of  nature, 
respecting,  especially,  a  peculiar  state  of  the  Atmosphere,  the  sea- 
sons become  dry ;  the  rain,  in'  the  emphatical  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  changed  into  powder  and  dust;  the  heavens  areas 
brass  ovep  our  heads  ;  and  the  earth  as  iron  under  our  feet.  Drought 
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and  famine  then  spread  their  baleful  influence  orer  the  world ;  and 
mankind  are  compelled  by  thousands  to  the  grave. 

5thly.  As  it  is  eminently  the  source  of  health  and  sickness. 

Among  the  various  exhalations,  accomplished  on  the  sur&ce  oi 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  Atmosphere,  there  are  many,  which  are 
impure,  noxious,  and  fraught  with  ^ison  and  death.  Of  this  na- 
ture, in  an  eminent  decree,  is  that  suffocating  vapour,  conveyed 
over  the  deserts  of  Nubia  in  the  fetal  blast,  which  is  called  the  Si- 
moon. Of  a  similar  nature,  are  numerous  other  exhalations ;  not 
so  ihutiodiately,  but  often  moi'e  extensively,  destructive,  to  human 
life;  which  arise  from  marshes,  ponds,  and  other  stagnations  of 
neater ;  as  well  as  many  more,  ascending  from  decayed  vegetables, 
and  other  masses  of  putrefiaiction.  All  these,  but  for  the  Atmos* 
phere,  would  be  connned  to  the  surface ;  and  fiail  of  their  malig- 
nant influence  on  human'  life.  At  the  same  time,  Air  is  the  great 
source  of  .health ;  and,  wherever  it  passes  freely,  contributes  per- 
haps to  the  preservation,  or  restoration,  of  this  essential  blessing. 
In  its  purest  state,  it  seems,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  man, 
to  promote  health  only ;  and  often  restores  such  as  ai*e  languishmg 
and  decayed,  more  than  all  other  causes  united. 

6thly.  As  it  is  the  seat^  and  in  an  important  sense^  the  coiae,  of 
many  highly  magnificent  displays  of  divine  workmanship. 

Storms,  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  combustion,  volcanoes,  eardi- 

3uakes,  the  magnificent  rainbow,  and  the  delightful  breeze,  are  all 
ependent  on  air  for  their  existence.  All  of  uem,  also,  are  deep- 
ly interesting  to  man  in  many  ways.  Besides  their  obvious  influ- 
ence in  promoting  our  daily  healm  and  comfort,  our  frequent  de- 
light and  soiTow,  the  continuance  of  our  Ufe,  and  the  arrival  of 
death,  they  are  in  no  small  degree  interestine  to  us,  as  displays  of 
the  divine  presence  and  character,  eminenUy  beautiful,  various, 
awful,  and  majestic,  and  productive  of  important  and  extensive 
moral  influence  on  mankind. 

7thly.  As  it  is  in  many  respects  an  important  aid  to  Vision* 
No  small  part  of  the  beautiful,  majestic,  and  interesting  scenes 
of  nature  depend,  for  their  peculiar  appearance,  upon  the  atmos* 

J)here.  Such,  in  an  eminent  manner,  is  the  twilight,  which  so  use- 
ully  and  beautifully  returns,  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
Such,  also,  is  the  sky,  or  firmament ;  that  magnificent,  azure  con- 
cave, which  apparently  bends  in  so  glorious  a  manner  over  this 
great  world.  Such,  also,  are  all  those  scenes,  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion of  li^ht  is  concerned.  Without  the  aid  of  the  Atmosphere, 
none  of  these  things  Would  appear  to  us  at  all. 

These  summary  hints  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  importance 
of  this  wonderful  subject,  so  &r  as  is  necessary  for  the  present  de- 
sign.    I  proceed  therefwre  to  observe, 

II.  TTiat  the  Starry  heaven  is  a  still  more  wOnderfid^  and  mag- 
nificentj  part  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

To  the  most  uninstructed  mind,  and  the  most  vulgar  eye,  the  firm- 
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anient,  with  the  innumerable  and  glorious  bodies  which  it  con- 
tains, has  ever  been  far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  visible  cre- 
ation: while  minds  of  superior  intelligence,  especially  when  the 
subiccts  of  piety,  have  ever  regarded  this  amazing  scene  with 
study,  admiration,  and  awe,  as  pre-eminently  displaying  the  wisdom 
and  greatness  of  God.  WJien,  says  Davidy  I  consider  the  heavens j 
the  work  of  thu  finger^  the  moon^  and  the  stars^  which  thou  hast  or* 
daipudf  Lord!  what  is  man^  that  thou  art  mindftd  of  him  ;  or  the 
son  of  many  that  thou  visitest  him  .^ 

Of  all  material  objects,  the  Sun  is  beyond  measure  the  most  glo- 
rious and  magnificent,  and  the  noblest  emblem  of  its  Creator.  This 
great  world  of  light  is,  beyond  every  thing  else,  the  most  perfect 
symbol  of  the  exaltation,  unchangeableness,  perpetuity,  life-giving 
power,  benevolent  influence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  dominion, 
andgrcatness, of  God. 

The  Moon,  a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  object,  returns,  and 
communicates  to  mankind,  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  a  gentle  and  de- 
lightful manner,  exactly  suited  to  the  istrength  of  the  human  eye : 
an  illustrious  and  most  beautiful  emblem,  in  this  and  several  other 
respects,  of  the  divine  Redeemer  of  mankind  i  who,  softening  the 
splendour  of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing, in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  mind ;  so  that  without 
bemg  overwhelmed,  or  distressed,  it  can  thus  behold  the  light  oj 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Stars,  also,  by  their  endless  multitude,  and  their  unceasing 
variety  and  beauty,  with  which  thev  every  where  replenish  the  vast 
expansion,  astonish,  and  delight,  the  mind,  while  they  manifest  the 
greatness  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  nature,  or  degree,  of  the  impressions,  with  which  these  mar- 
vellous objects  have  affected  the  mind  of  man,  than  the  fact,  that 
in  very  early  ages  of  the  world  they  began,  and  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period  have  continued,  to  be,  objects  of  religious  adoration ; 
and  by  a  great  proportion  of  our  race,  have  been  (Erectly  acknow- 
ledged as  Gods. 

Such  have  been  the  views,  formed  by  the  human  mind,  with  the 
tnere  light  of  uninstructed  reason,  concerning  this  glorious  part  of 
the  Creation.  But,  when  the  eye  is  permitted  to  look  out  of  the 
window  of  Science  into  this  vast  field,  it  assumes  an  entirely  new, 
and  immensely  nobler,  character.  Instead  of  a  gi*cat  and  splen- 
did luminary,  hung  up  in  the  heavens  to  comipunicate  light,  and 
warmth,  to  this  world,  and  to  measure  the  returns  of  day  and  night 
to  its  inhabitants,  the  Sun  is  seen  bv  the  eye  of  the  Astronomer 
to  be  a  vast  world  of  itself;  possessed  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
emitting  this  eoually  wonderful  element  in  immeasurable  quantities 
to  immeasurable  distances ;  and  the  centre  of  many  other  worlds, 
which  receive  from  this,  their  light  and  ^"armth,  their  motion,  re- 
gularity, and  harmony.  To  the  same  eye,  the  planets  no  longer 
appe^LT  as  gems  of  inherent  and  immortal  lustre,  adorning  the  con- 
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cave  with  unrivalled  elegance  and  beauty ;  but  as  vast  worlds,  re- 
sembling  this  globe  in  their  various  affections,  and  moving  round 
the  Sun  with  a  rapid,  regular,  and  mysterious  circuit ;  surrounded 
by  other  inferior  worlds,  by  which  they  are  wonderfully  beautified 
and  adorned;  and  inhabited,  in  all  probability,  by  endless  muhi* 
tudes  of  beings,  rational  and  immortal.  Of  these  inferior  worlds, 
the  Moon  is  one ;  and  to  us,  far  the  most  interesting.  How  many 
important  purposes,  which  are  Icnown^does  this  beautiful  attendant 
of  our  eartn  continually  accomplish !  How  many  more,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  which  are  hitherto  unknown,  and  which  hereafter  may  be 
extensively  disclosed  to  more  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  happy 
generations  of  men.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  rationally  con- 
cluded, that  Intelligent  beings  in  great  multitudes  inhabit  her  lucid 
regions,  beings  prooably  far  better  and  happier  than  ourselves*  - 
rht  Comets^  of  which  the  number  already  discovered  is  very 

Seat,  are  still  oiore  extraordinary  parts  of  this  amazing  work, 
an  no  Ion eer. beholds  them  as  occasional  and  flaming  meteors, 
wandering  trough  the  sky  as  mere  omens  to  the  human  race  of 
convulsions,  fammes,  and  pestilences ;  but  sees  them,  with  unaues- 
tionable  certainty,  to  be  worlds,  which,  like  the  planets,  reguiariy 
move  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  of  extreme  eccentricity  and  incon- 
ceivable extent. 

Concerning  the  Stars  our  views  have  undergone  a  still  greater 
change.  The  mind  no  more  regards  them  as  feeble  but  beautiful 
tapers,  twinkling,  merely  for  the  gratification  of  mankind,  with  an 
itmate  and  perpetual  lustre.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  known, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  be  universally  Suns,  resembling  our 
own ;  and  apparently  so  much  less,  only  because  they  are  removed 
to  a  distance  incomprehensibly  greater.  The  same  science,  which 
has  detected  their  nature,  size,  and  distance,  has  also  to  a  great 
extent  disclosed  their  numbers.  Instead  of  the  comparatively^  small 
collection,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  any  given  night,  they  are 
proved  to  be  io  a  sense  innumerable,  and  to  fill  with  an  immense 
army  the  immeasurable  fields  of  Ether. 

It  cannot  be  rationally  believed,  that  worlds  so  gireat  and  glori- 
ous, as  the  Sun,  were  made  in  vain.  Yet  of  the  endless  millions  of 
stars,  less  than  three  thousand  have  been  seen  by  the  naked  eyebt 
man;  and,  till  within  a  few  years,  all  the  vast  multitudes,  which 
have  been  since  discovered,  had  been  secreted  from  every  inhabit- 
ant of  this  globe.  Herschell  first  detected  almost  all,  which  are 
now  known,  or  have  ever  been  visible  to  the  human  eye.  So  far 
as  mankind  are  concerned,  then,  the  stars,  ever  since  the  Creation, 
have,  in  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  existed  in  vain.  Of 
course,  they  were  formed  for  other  purposes,  than  any,  In  which 
we  can  be  directly  concerned!  But  for  what  purposes  can  wc 
suppose  such  worlds  of  light  were  created?  The  only  rational 
answer  is.  They  were  formed  for  the  same  purposes,  which  are 
accomplished  by  our  oWn  Sun ;  to  give  light,  and  motion,  and  life, 
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and  comfort,  to  systems  of  worlds,  of  which  each  star  severally,  is 
the  common  centre.  Such  worlds,  therefore,  are  with  the  highest 
reason  supposed  to  exist ;  and  to  be,  Uke  the  earth,  the  i^sidence 
of  Intelligent  beings,  of  incalculable  numbers,  and  endless  diver* 
sities  of  character ;  all  supported^  governed,  and  blessed,  a»  the 
worlds,  which  they  inhabit,  are  sustained,  regulated,  and  moved, 
b^  the  hand  of  thai;  Afanightv  Being,  who  created  them,  and  tthoie 
kingdom  ruleth  over  alL  Thus  the  universe  id  the  immense  and 
glorious  emfHre  of  Jehovah  ;  an  empire  formed  of  Suns  and  sys* 
terns ;  the  families,  cities,  and  provinces,  of  the  vast  kingdom,  ruled 
by  him,  who  telleth  the  number  of  the  Stars j  and  calkth  them  all  by 
their  names. 

IIL  T%e  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  a  still  more  edifying  object  of 
our  attention. 

On  this  sublime  subject  I  shall  discourse  only  in  a  very  summary 
manner,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  expect,  God  willing,  to  conskler 
it  more  extensively  at  a  future  period. 

The  high  supenorit^  of  this  happy  and  glorious  world  is  strong- 
ly marked  in  the  Scnptures,  whence  alone  we  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  by  that  peculiar  epithet,  The  Heaven  ofHea;vens*  A» 
the  God  of  Gods  is  distinguisned  by  this  phrase  above  all  other 
Gods,  so  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is,  in  a  manner  indefinitely  similar, 
intentionally  exhibited  as  wholly  superior  to  all  other  Heavens.  In 
the  same  Scriptures,  we  are  taught,  that  this  glorious  world  is  the 
house  of  God^  or  the  peculiar  and  favourite  place  of  his  residence ; 
the  place,  where  those  manifestations  of  himself  are  seen,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  make,  as  the  most  especial  display^  of  his  presence 
and  character.  Present  in  all  other  places,  he  is  peculiarly  pre- 
sent here. 

It  is  also,  as  we  are  further  informed  by  the  same  Scriptures,  the 
throne  ofCfod;  the  seat  of  universal  and  endless  dominion;  where 
the  divine  authority  is  peculiarly  exercised,  and  made  known,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  divme  government  exhibited  with  singular  ef- 
fiileence  and  ^lory. 

It  is  the  residence  of  his  most  favoured  creatures;  of  the  saints, 
who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  and  of  the  At^eU^ 
who,  innumerable  in  multitude,  stand  round  about  his  throne. 

It  is  the  everlasting  seat  of  consummate  holiness,  or  virtue  ;  where 
that  divine  principle  shines  without  alloy,  flourishes  in  inmiortal 
youth,  and  reigns,  and  triumphs,  with  eternal  glory. 

It  is  the  placej  in  which  are  seen  all  the  finishings  of  divine  work- 

'manship :  and  in  which  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  Infmite 

Mind,  and  the  endless  diversities  of  Omniscient  skill,  appear  in  all 

their  most  exquisite  forms,  and  in  the  last  degrees  of  refinement 

and  perfection. 

It  is  the  centre  of  all  divine  communications}  the  city,  in  which 
all  the  paths  of  Providence  terminate ;  the  ocean,  from  which  all 
the  streams  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  proceed,  and  into 
which  they  return,  to  flow  again,  and  for  ever. 
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It  ia  the  (heatre^  in  which  an  eternal  jprovidence  of  progressive 
knowledge^  power,  and  love,  rendered  daily  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful and  amiable,  wonderful  and  majestic,  is  begun,  and  carriea  on 
through  ages,  which  will  never  apT!)roach  towanls  an  end. 

It  is  the  place,  where  all  the  works  of  God  are  studied,  and  vndtT" 
stood,  through  an  eternal  progress  of  knowledge  ;  where  all  the  di- 
versities of  virtuous  Inteliigehce,  all  the  forms,  and  hues  of  Moral 
Beauty,  brighten  in  an  unceasing  gradation ;  and  where  gratitude^ 
love,  enjoyment,  and  praise,  resound  day  and  night,  in  a  more  and 
OEore  perfect  harmony  throughout  the  immense  of  duration. 
^  Thus  have  I  finished  the  observations,  which  I  designed  to  make 
on  this  subject ;  and  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  with  some 
practical 

REMARKS. 

Ist*  With  what  entire  propriety  is  God  exhibited  in  the  veryfirsi 
verse  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things/ 

This  verse  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction,  or  preface,  to 
the  whole  Bible,  and  to  the  system  of  doctrines  which  it  contains. 
Accordingly  it  announces  to  us  in  few  and  simple,  but  those  most 
sublime  ana  affecting,  terms,  the  two  great  suoiects,  about  which 
the  Bible  and  its  doctrines  are  employed:  God,  and  his  immense 
kingdom.  Him  it  exhibits  to  us  in  the  character  of  Creator,  and 
all  thinp  else  as  created  by  him. 

On  the  act  of  creating  is  founded  a  great  part  of  that  character, 
io  which  especially  he  calls  for  the  obedience  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings. As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  appears  irresistibly  to 
every  eye,  as  a  beinj^  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
greatness ;  and  therefore  able  to  preserve,  and  govern,  the  vast 
work,  which  he  was  thus  able  to  make;  of  power,  which  nothing 
can  resist,  or  escape ;  of  wisdom^  which  nothing  can  circumvent, 
or  elude ;  and  of  greatness,  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared. 
As  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  he  is  exhiUted  as  the  absolute 
Proprietor  of  the  work,  which  he  has  made.  Creation  is  the  highest 
ground  of  property,  which  can  exist.  All  is  his ;  and  his,  in  a 
Aense  superior  to  that,  in  which  any  thing  can  be  ours.  All,  there* 
fore,  is  rightfully  required  to  be  employed  supremely  and  solely  in 
his  service,  for  his  purposes,  and  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Intelligent  creatures,  pqirticularly,  have  no  property  in  any  thing, 
except  as  he  has  given  it;  and  on  no  terms,  and  for  no  uses,  be* 
side  these  which  he  has  established.  They  themselves  are  as  ab- 
solutely his  property,  as  any  thing  which  he  has  made.  Their  fa* 
culties,  and  their  time,  are  as  truly  his :  for  they  were  made  by 
him,  and  therefore  are  not  their  own.  Of  course,  they  are  jusdy 
required  by  him,  and  ought  to  be  devoted  by  themselves,  to  what* 
ever  services  he  is  pleased  to  enjoin.  Of  course,  also,  to  refuse, 
or  neglect,  to  render  to  him  themselves,  and  whatever  they  do,  or 
possess,  is  plain  and  gross  injustice,  and  refusing,  or  neglecting  to 
render  to  God  the  things  which  are  God^s. 
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By  his  character  of  Creator,  also,  they  are  called  upon,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  regard  him  with  unceasing 
admiration,  reverence,  and  awe.  There  is  something  singularly 
awful,  something  singularly  fitted  to  inspire  profound  reverence,  in 
the  character  of  God,  as  our  Creator ;  in  the  consideration  of  turn, 
as  the  Being,  by  whom  we  were  made.  On  this  Bein^,  we  cannot 
but  feel,  if  we  feel  at  all,  that,  as  we  derived  our  existence  fix)m 
him,  so  we  absolutely  depend  for  our  continuance  in  being,  and  for 
all  which  can  render  that  being  comfortable  or  desirable.  In  this 
view,  we  can  scarcely  fidl  to  realize,  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that 
He  is  all. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amazing  nature  of  the  works  themselves, 
their,  number,  their  variety,  their  beauty,  their  grandeur,  their  mag- 
nificence, the  glory  of  the  end  for  which  they  are  made,  and  the 
astonishing  fitness  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  ne- 
cessarily  excite  in  every  sober  and  contemplative  mind  the  highest 
possible  admiration  ;  an  admiration,  which  will  continue,  and  in-> 
crease,  for  ever. 

3dly.  With  what  reason  does  Godj  as  the  Creator  of  all  things^ 
claim  the  entire  Confidence  of  his  creatures  ? 

He,  who  is  the  Author  of  the  Creation,  can  do  all  things ;  is 
every  where  5  knows  every  thing ;  and  controls  the  Universe  with 
an  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion.  He,  who  has  made  such 
various,  rich,  and  abundant  provision  for  the  wants  of  his  crea- 
tures, can  provide  for  all  their  wants.  He,  who  was  willing  to 
provide  in  uie  bountifiil  manner,  which  we  actually  see  existing,  is 
reasonably  argued,  and  expected,  to  provide  all  other  things, 
which  are  either  necessary  or  useful.  If  they  please  him,  he  can- 
not but  be  expected  to  give  to  them  freely ;  if  they  obey  him, 
they  will  certainly  please  him ;  and  if  they  are  willing  to  do  that, 
which  their  own  minds,  candidly  employed,  and  enlightened  by  his 
Word,  must  of  course  declare  to  be  right,  they  will  certainly  obey* 
him.  The  path,  therefore,  which  leads  to  the  most  ample  supplies 
of  all  their  real  wants,  and  the  attainment  of  all  real  good,  is  oi>en,  1 
direct,  and  certain.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  given,  why  they  should 
refuse,  or  neglect,  to  pursue  this  highway  to  the  divine  and  eternal 
possession.  How  rich,  how  vast,  how  glorious  a  work  is  the  visi- 
ble creation !  With  what  endless  multitudes  of  creatures  is  it  re- 
plenished! With  what  innumerable  blessings  is  it  stored!  All 
these  sprang  from  the  mere  goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator* 
Who  can  limit  such  bounty,  even  in  thought  ?  Who  can  imagine  a 
real  want,  which  it  is  not  able,  and  willing,  to  supply?  How  plam- 
ly,  then,  ought  all  those  creatures^  not  only  to  wait  on  Atm,  out  to 
trust  in  him  also,  that  he  may  give  them  all  blessings  in  due  season! 

Particularly,  when  his  children  remember,  that  he  has  created 
the  Heaven  of  Heavens  for  their  reception,  and  adorned  and  en- 
riched it  with  every  thin^,  which  can  contribute  to  their  happiness 
and  glorv       «iv  rannot  rat  discenv  and  feel,  that  he  claims  fix>m 
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them,  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  all  possible  confidence,  as  well  as 
reverence  and  love.  In  the  Scriptures,  he  has  disclosed  to  them, 
that  here  there  is  made  all  the  provision,  which  they  can  need,  and 
far  more  than  they  can  ask,  or  conceive ;  and  that,  however  en- 
larged may  be  their  faculties  and  views,  they  will  through  eternity 
receive  all,  which  they  can  ever  desire.  Of  the  power  of  God  to 
fulfil  these  promises  they  are  completely ^assurea  by  the  effects, 
which  it  has  produced  in  the  visible  Creation..  Of  his  willingness 
to  perform  tnem,  and  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  wish,  they  are 
furnished  with  no  unhappy  evidence,  in  the  provision,  which  ne  so 
bountifiiUy  makes  for  reoels  and  apostates,  m  the  present  world* 
When  they  add  to  this  the  gift  of  his  own  Son,  whom  he  did  not 
apariy  btU  delivered  him  up  for  tiu  all$  they  are  completely  assu- 
red that  he  will  also  with  him  freely  give  them  all  things. 

Sdly.  How  amazing  and  glorious  a  Being  does  God  appear  in  the 
character  of  Creator  !  , 

Of  what  power,  knowledge,  and  goodness,  must  He  be  possess- 
ed, who  has  done  all  these  things ;  who  is,  who  lives,,  and  who  acts, 
through  all  the  worlds  in  immensity;  who  contrived  them,  and 
brougnt  them  into  being ;  who  stored  them  with  such  abundant 
furniture,  and  filled  them  with  such  multitudes  of  inhabitants ;  who 
controls  them  with  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  with  an  omniscient 
eye ;  and  who  will  advance  them  for  ever  in  their  progress  towards 

{perfection !  All  these  things  are  only  displays  of  £e  Godhead, 
n  them  ail,  Jehovah  is  seen  in  forms  of  oeauty,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, life,  joy,  loveUness,  and  greatness,  which  transcend  both  num- 
ber and  comprehension. 

4thly«  How  ought  this  great  and  txwful  Being  to  be  feared  by  his 
Intelligent  creatures  I 

How  ought  oe,  particularly,  to  realize  his  presence,  agency, 
character,  and  will,  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  to  obey, 
and  the  supreme  interest  which  we  have  in  doing,  his  pleasure! 
His  right  to  dispose  of  us  cannot  be  denied.     The  rectitude  of  his 

Pleasure  cannot  be  questioned.  At  the  same  time,  on  him  our  all 
epends.  How  indispensable  is  it,  therefore,  that  we  act  in  all 
things,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  his  favour,-  and,  in  this,  the 
only  possible  manner,  to  obtain  his  blessing. 
•On  the  contrarv,  what  madness  must  it  be  to  forget,  disobey,  and 
provoke  him !  Tnink  what  it  is  to  be  found  fighting  against  Otxi. 
niast  thou^  says  Jehovah  to  Joi,  an  arm  like  God;  or  canst  thou 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  him?  Then  I  will  confess  unto  thee^  that 
thine  own  right  hand  can  save  thee.  What  evil  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed firom  his  angei'  ?  What  terrible  proofs  have  been  given  of  its 
dreadful  efficacy,  in  his  ancient  dispensations  to  the  Antediluvians^ 
io  Sodom  and  Oomorrahj  to  the  Egyptians^  and  to  the  Israelites^  both 
m  the  wilderness,  and  the  land  of  tktnaan!  What  awful  specimens 
are  even  now  continually  seen  of  his  displeasure  against  this  pol- 
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luted  world,  in  the  ravages  of  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano,  and  the  morfg  extensive  evils  of  pestilence  and  famine  ! 

5thly«  How  miserable  must  be  the  condition  ofthose^  who  have  no 
interest  m  the  favour  of  God! 

God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good,  which  is  found,  or  will  ever 
be  found,  in  the  Universe.  Every  good  gifl^  and  every  peifect  giftj 
is  from  above  ;.  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights^  with 
X  whom  is  no  variableness^  neither  shadow  of  turning*  Wherever, 
then,  he  refuses  to  give,  it  is  certain,  that  no  enjoyment  can  be 
found.  How  dreadful,  of  course,  how  solitary,  now  friendless, 
how  forlorn,  must  the  situation  of  a  creature  be,  if  he  were  banish- 
ed for  ever  from  the  presence,  favour,  and  love,  of  God!  Were 
the  Sun,  as  the  Heathen  supposed,  an  intelligent  being,  capable  of 
bein^  pleased  or  displeasea,  and  of  communicating  and  withhold- 
ing his  lieht  and  warmth  at  pleasure ;  how  lonely,  dark,  and  wretch- 
ed, would  be  the  condition  of^pien,  if  he  should  withdraw  his  beams 
from  this  world,  and  permit  them  never  more  to  shine!  of  men  con- 
signed to  everlasting  night,  and  everlasting  winter ;  who  should  yet 
live,  in  this  cold  and  dreary  soUtude,  and  know,  and  feel,  their 
wretched  condition :  while  at  the  same  time  they  also  knew,  that 
other  favoured  and  happy  beings,  in  all  other  respects  resembline 
themselves,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  life-giving  influence,  and 
cheering  splendour,  of  this  glorious  luminary,  God  is  the  Sun  of 
the  intelligent  and  immortal  world.  Wherever  be  shines,  there  is 
light,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy:  wherever  he  withdraws  his 
beams,  all  is  darkness  and  desolation  for  ever. 

On  this  subject,  I  am  apprehensive,  that  Christians  do  not  medi* 
tate,  nor  converse,  nor  Ministers  preach,  so  frequendy  and  so  fer- 
vently, as  their  interest,  and  their  duty,  plainly  require.  The  Apos- 
tles have  dwelt  often,  and  extensively,  on  the  prospects,  the  joys, 
and  the  glories,  of  Heaven.  In  this  respect  they  are  obviously 
patterns  to  all  succeeding  Preachers.  Christians  are  in  the  Scrip- 
tures often  invited  to  meditate  on  heavenly  things ;  and  presented 
with  the  most  sublime,  alluring,  and  delightful,  objects  of  a  heaven- 
ly nature,  to  engage  them  in  such  meditations.  They  are  directed, 
alsOy  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above ;  commanded  to  have 
their  conversation  in  heaven^  and  not  on  the  earth ;  and  reminded 
that  in  a  humble  and  figurative  sense,  they  are  already  come  to  the 
Kew  Jerusalem^  and  to  the  glorious  beings  by  whom  it  is  inhabited, 
by  entering  the  Church  of  God  in  the  present  world.  All  these 
precepts  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey. 

When  we  approach  the  table  of  Christ,  we  are  by  the  strongest 
motives  compelled  to  remember,  that  the  exalted  end  of  his  Me- 
diation was  to  open  this  happy  world  for  the  reception  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  an  end,  purchased  with  tears,  and  blood.  This  end  is  the 
most  illustrious,  and  delightful,  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception : 
And  the  means,  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  are  the  most 
Vol.  I.  37 
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sublime  display  of  infinite  good-will,  which  the  Universe  has  ever 
beheld. 

When  Christians  approach  the  table  of  their  communion,  they 
approach  it,  to  commemorate  their  Saviour.  What  do  they  com- 
memorate ?  His  life,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  exaltatjon : 
a  life  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  sorrow ;  a  death  of  shame,  and 
agony  ;  a  resurrection  to  endless  life ;  an  exaltation  to  infinite  g^ojT- 
Whither  has  he  gone  ?  To  Heaven.  Whither  are  thev  going?  To 
the  same  happy  world,  h  my  Father'^s  house^  said  tnis  Divine 
Person,  as  he  was  advancing  near  to  the  grave,  are  manymansunu. 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  io  prepare  a  place /or 
you.  And  if  I  go,  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also*  Can 
Christians,  then,  iail  to  look  often  to  that  deliffhtfiil  world,  where 
their  Saviour  dwells,  and  where  they  are  all  finally  to  be  assembled 
in  his  presence  ?  Will  not  the  remembrance  of  the  fulness  of  iagj 
the  pleasures  which  flow  for  ever  in  this  region  of  Immortality, 
awaKen  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  their  aomiration,  their  love, 
their  gratitude,  and  their  praise,  to  Him,  who  formed  it  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  who  stored  it  with  glory,  life,  and  joy;  who  ascended  the 
cross,  that  he  might  open  its  everlasting  doors,  for  their  admission 
to  its  infinite  blessings. 

To  enhance  all  these  views  and  affections,  let  them  remember 
also,  that  in  the  same  wonderfiil  manner  he  redeemed  them  from 
the  deplorable  character  of  sin,  and  the  miseries  of  perdition. 
That  Divine  Spirit,  who  renews  them  in  righteousness,  and  true  Ao- 
diness,  unto  every  good  work,  entered  upon  this  benevolent  oflSce, 
only  in  consequence  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  But  for  this  Me- 
diation, no  child  of  Adam  would  ever  have  been  renewed.  Sin 
unmmgled,  unrestrained,  and  endless,  would  have  prevailed 
.throughout  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  the  ages  of  time.  The 
way  to  Heaven  would  have  been  unknown.  *nie  only  path  from 
this  world  would  have  gone  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

In  how  interesting  a  manner,  then,  is  heaven  now  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  the  end  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Cross!  Here 
Christ  dies  again,  in  a  figure  pre-eminently  affecting ;  and  shows 
us  his  broken  body,  and  bleeding  wounds,  as  the  price  which  he 

Eaid  to  procure  for  us  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
is  followers  before  the  foundations  of  the  worla.  No  omer  hand 
could  have  opened  the  gates  of  Ufe.  No  other  Atonement  could 
have  expiated  our  sins.  No  other  means  could  have  procured  the 
sanctification  of  our  Souls  by  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  and  thus  fitted 
us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  heaven,  and  made  them  blessings  to  us* 
But  for  him,  the  best  of  men  would  have  gone  down  to  the  world  ot 
wo.  By  him,  every  good  man  will  be  raised  to  the  glory,  which  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was. 


S£RMON  XVIII. 

CREATION. ANOEtS* 


C0L1.08SI1M  i.  16. — FcT  by  him  vtere  all  ihingt  createdy  that  are  in  heaven j  and  that 
art  in  earthy  visible  and  invisibltt  whether  they  be  Thn^nety  or  Domtmont,  or  Prin- 
e^lMdUieSf  or  Fowen :  all  thinga  were  created  by  him  and  for  Mm. 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  began  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
Godj  with  some  considerations  on  the  Heavens.  I  shall  now  pur- 
sue the  same  subject,  in  several  observations  concerning  those  be- 
ings^ who  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  highest  heavens. 

As  all  our  knowledge  concerning  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  I  shall  confine  myself  m  this  discussion  to  the  informa- 
tion, which  they  communicate ;  reserving  such  views,  as  Reason 
has  been  able  to  form  of  it,  to  the  discourse,  which  I  propose  to 
devote  to  a  consideration  of  the  existence  and  character  of  Fallen 
Angels* 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  Thrones^  Dominions,  Principalities , 
and  Powers  ;  names,  which  are  &irly  supposed  to  denote  different 
orders  of  the  Angelic  host,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
things  in  heaven  ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  own  use  and 
purposes.  Among  other  things,  conveyed  to  us  by  this  assertion, 
the  following  Doctrine  is  evidently  one  : 

That  the  Angels  are  apart  of  the  Creation  of  God. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
scarcely  any  thing  concerning  any  of  the  worlds,  mcluded  under 
the  general  name  of  Aeareri^,  except  the  supreme  Heaven.  The 
reason  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  to  be  divined.  With  other  heavenly 
worlds,  we  have  no  direct  concern.  Whatever  knowledge,  there- 
fore, we  might  be  supposed  to  attain  about  them,  or  their  inhabit- 
ants, would  be  a  mere  eratification  of  curiosity,  and  incapable  of 
bdng  directed  to  any  valuable  end.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  principle,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  led 
away  by  such  communications,  if  thev  nad  been  made,  from  those 
things,  which  we  need,  and  ought,  to  know.  Few  affections  of  the 
human  mind  have  more  influence  over  its  conduct,  than  curiosity. 
WeM-directed,  and  carefully  kept  within  proper  bounds,  it  is  emi- 
nently profitable  to  man,  by  prompting  nim  unceasingly  to  useful 
inqviries,  and  improvements  in  knowledge ;  but,  when  suffered  to 
wander  without  restraint,  it  conducts  to  mere  gratification,  and  de- 
matids  the  soul  of  real  good. 

But  with  the  Heaven  of  Heavens^  we  have  a  continual  and  most 
impcHtant  concern.  This  glorious  and  delightful  world  is  the 
place,  to  which  all  our  ultimate  views  are  directed  by  our  Maker ; 
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the  home,  to  which  he  invites  us  to  look,  as  our  final  rest  from 
every  trouble ;  and  the  final  scat  of  all  the  enjoyment,  which  we 
are  capable  of  attaining.  With  its  inhabitants,  ^e  shall,  if  we  are 
wise,  become  familiarly  acquainted,  and  intimately  united;  and 
shall  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  through  ages  which  cannot  end. 
Of  this  world,  therefore,  and  those  who  dwell  in  it,  we  need  infonn- 
ation,  various  and  extensive.  Accordingly,  God  has  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  a  considerable  extent,  opened  heaven  to  our  Vie<r ;  and 
furnished  us,  in  many  particulars,  with  an  account  of.  the  happj 
beings,  who  inhabit  it ;  of  the  Rank,  or  Station^  which  they  hold  in 
his  great  kingdom  ;  the  Attributes^  of  which  they  are  possessed  ^  and 
the  Employments^  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Under  these  three 
heads,  1  propose  to  consider  them,  at  the  present  time.  To  an 
audience,  possessed  of  so  many  advantages  for  estimating  the  com- 
parative importance  of  subjects  of  contemplation,  and  particularly 
the  comparative  worth  of  Intelligent  beings,  it  is  reasonably  hoped, 
that  a  suDJect  of  such  inherent  dignity  cannot  be  indifferent.  Espe- 
cially, as  this  subject  is  scarcely  at  all  introduced  into  the  Desk, 
and  IS  but  too  unfrequendy,  a  topic  of  private  contemplation;  and, 
as  it  will  of  course  have  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  novelty, 
as  well  as  of  nobleness ;  it  ought  to  be  expected  to  gain,  at  least, 
the  transient  attention,  which  such  a  discussion  demands. 

That  Angels  are  the  beings,  intended  by  the  phraseology  of  the 
text,  will  not  be  questioned.  The  four  titles,  oy  which  they  are 
here  denoted,  probably  indicate  four  different  orders  of  these 
heavenly  beings ;  or,  perhaps,  may  be  used  as  a  general  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  orders,  into  which  they  are  divided.  Beside 
the  general  name  of  Angels,  or  Messengers^  derived  from  their 

f>eculiar  employment,  they  are  called  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  fol- 
owing :  0povoi,  TTirones  ;  Ku{ioT»i«g,  Dominions  }  Apx<Uy  Principali- 
ties,  or  Governments  ^  ^uvofMi^,  Powers;  E£s<fiai,  Authorities;  Zuo, 
Living  Ones  ;  Cherubim,  Knowing  Ones,  or  those  in  whom  is  fulness 
of  knowledge;  Seraphim,  or  burning  ones  ;  Elohim,  Gods ;  beside 
the  name  of  Princes,  used  by  the  Angel  in  Dan.  x.  13,  and  pix)- 
bably  equivalent  to  one  of  me  five  first  appellations.  All  these 
names,  as  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  are  plainly, 
and  strongly,  significant  of  their  great  importance.  With  the 
greatest  probabihty,  however,  they  are  names,  very  imperfectly 
descriptive  of  their  natures ;  although,  without  a  doubt,  they  are 
thQ  most  suitable  which  human  language  contains.  As  words  are, 
of  necessity,  expressive  of  such  ideas  as  those  who  use  them  pos- 
sess ;  and  as  men,  fit>m  a  want  of  correspondence  with  Angels, 
have  no  direct,  or  original,  ideas,  concerning  them ;  it  is  plain,  that 
all  words,  chosen  firom  human  language,  to  describe  the  nature  of 
these  celestial  beings,  must  exhibit  Uiem  very  inadequately  and 
imperfectly.  Still,  these  names  are  very  forcible  declarations  of 
their  supreme  distinction  among  created  Intelligences,  and  the  im- 
portant character  •'hich  they  hold  in  the  Universe. 


It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  natnes  given  to  An- 
gels in  the  text,  are  used  metonymically :  the  adjunct  being  all 
along  chosen  to  denote  the  subject ;  or  the  thine  possessed,  the 
possessor.  Thus  Thrones  are  substituted  for  tnose  who  sit  orr 
them  ;  Dominions  and  Principalities^  for  those  who  hold  them  5  and 
Powers  and  Authorities^  for  those  by  whom  they  are  exercised^ 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Angels  are  also  called  Morning 
Stars  J  to  denote  their  peculiar  beauty  and  splendour  of  character  j 
and  not  improbably  as  Harbingers  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteous-^ 
ness  :  and  Sons  of  God,  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  Creator,  dwell  in  his  house  as  children,  and  enjoy  hia 
parental  presence,  care,  and  love. 

From  all  these  observations,  united,  it  is  evide'tit,  that  Angela 
are  possessed  of  pre-eminent  dimity,  importance,  and  distinction, 
in  the  divine  kingdom  :  since  all  these  names  are  given  to  them  by 
God  himself;  and  are  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  their  true  and 
proper  character.  This  character  I  shall  now  attempt  summarily 
to  exhibit,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Scriptures  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  discourse,  which  has  been  already  mentioned* 

I.  Angels  are  the  highest  order  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  manifest,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  several  names  given  to  them  in  the  text,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.  As  these  names  respect  the  kingdom  of  God  at 
large,  without  a  limitation  to  any  particular  part  of  that  kingdom ; 
so  they  are  to  be  understood,  as  being  Thrones,  Dominions,  Prin- 
cipalities, and  Powers,  in  the  immense  and  eternal  empire  of  Je- 
hovah. Angels,  therefore,  who  are  called  by  these  names,  are 
the  beings  who,  under  God,  the  supreme  Ruler,  hold,  throughout 
his  dominion,  authority  and  power.  All  other  finite  beings  are, 
therefore,  beneath  them  in  dignity,  and  subordinate  to  them  ia 
station. 

The  same  truth  is  also  completely  evident  from  the  place  as- 
signed them  for  their  residence.  /  am  Gabriel,  said  the  Angel, 
who  appeared  to  Zachariah  in  the  temple  ;  /  am  Gabriel,  who  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God.  And  before  the  throne,  says  St.  John,  there 
was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  chrystal ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  Living  Ones,  full  of  eyes 
before  and  behind.  And  they  rest  not,  day  and  night,  saying, 
Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and 
who  is  to  come!  Rev.  iv.  6,  8.  And  again.  Rev.  vii.  11,  All  the 
Angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  worshipped  God,  saying, 
Amen.  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziak  died,  says  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
I  saw  also  Jehovah  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up  /  and 
his  train  filed  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  Seraphim  ;  each  one 
had  six  wings  ^  and  one  cried  to  another,  and  said,  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts!  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
In  the  same  manner,  is  the  same  subject  exhibited  to  us,  and  with 
a  sublimity  not  infc*'*       by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel^  coxi^-^'ninjr  the 
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Cherubim ;  and  by  the  Prophet  DanUl^  concemia^  the  mYrtads 
of  the  heavenly  host.  Angels,  then,  surround  the  throne  of  God 
stand  in  his  immediate  and  awful  presence,  and  worship  continually 
at  his  feet*  What  beings,  let  me  ask,  can  we  rationally  suppose 
would  be  admitted  to  a  conununion  so  intimate  with  their  Creator, 
-an  access  to  him  so  near,  a  distinction  so  wonderful  1  To  tbii 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Every  man  will  without  hesitatiou 
say,  ^  None,  but  those  who  sustain  the  first  character,  and  the 
highest  station  among  created  beings.'' 

rfor  is  the  same  truth  much  less  evident  firom  the  glory  an(i 
splendour,  with  which  these  celestial  beings  have  customarily  ap- 
peared in  the  present  world.  When  the  Angel  came  to  roll  awojf 
the  stone  from  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  his  countenance  wcu  like  light' 
ningj  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow  ;  and  for  fear  ofhim^  the  keepert 
became  as  dead  men*  And  I  saw^  says  St,  John^  another  mightj 
Angel  come  down  from  Heaven^  clothed  with  a  cloud  ;  and  a  raii^ 
bow  was  upon  his  head^  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the  Sun^  and  his 
feet  as  pillars  ofjire.  All  these  circumstances  of  splendour,  great- 
ness, and  awfulness,  surrounded  these  illustrious  beings,  while  em- 
ployed as  the  Ministers  of  God  in  executing  his  commands.  They 
were,  therefore,  the  proper  emblems  of  their  character,  and  the 

{>roper  accompaniments  of  their  station.  But  we  cannot  be  at  a 
OSS  concerning  the  suitableness  of  these  circumstances  to  beings 
of  a  character  and  station,  superior  to  eveiy  created  thing,  which 
we  are  able  to  conceive.  Beines,  of  whom  this  is  the  ordinary 
dress,  and  characteristical  splenaour,  must  undoubtedly  be  exalted 
above  all  others,  hitherto  supposed  by  the  mind  of  man. 

If.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  noblest  created  Attributes, 

They  are  endowed, 

1st.  With  wonderful  Power* 

This  perfection  of  Angels  is  forcibly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  name  Power j  or  Mighty  is  in  several  places  given  to  them  in  the 
Gospel.  No  stronger  testimony  of  their  high  possession  of  this 
attribute  can  be  conveyed  by  a  single  word ;  for  it  is  a  direct  de- 
claration that  their  nature  is  power  itself  In  Psalm  ciii.  20,  David 
exclaims,  Bless  the  Lord^  ye  his  Angelsj  who  excel  in  strength.  A 
strong  Angela  and  a  mighty  Angela  are  also  phrases  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, expressive  of  the  same  character. 

Proofs  of  the  Power,  with  which  these  exalted  beings  are  en- 
dowed, and  of  the  amplest  kind,  are  iti  several  instances  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures.  An  Angel  destroyed,  in  three  days,  threescore 
sind  ten  thousand  persons  out  of  Juiah  and  Israel^  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  An  Angel  destroyed, 
in  one  night,  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib^  an  hundred  fourscore  and 
five  thousand  men.  Angels  also  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  oi 
St.  Johnj  as  holding  the  lour  winds  of  Heaven ;  and  as  executing  ia 
a  long  succession,  the  judgments  of  God  upon  this  evil  world,  with 
a  series  of  efforts,  demanding  power  utterly  incomprehensible  by 
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US.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  this  book,  partictdarlj,  one  of 
them  is  exhibited  as  binding  that  fierce  and  strong  Spirit,  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  who  has  so  extensively  and  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed this  unhappy  world ;  as  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit ; 
^nd  as  setting  a  seal  upon  Aim,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no 
more,  until  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled*  In  all  these  in- 
stances, Angels  are  exhibited  as  endowed  with  might,  to  which 
other  Intelligent  creatures  can  make  no  ];H*etensions,  and  of  which 
men  cannot  even  form  any  adequate  conception. 

2dly.  Angels  are  also  possessed  of  Activity  equally  wonderful. 

In  rsalm  civ.  4,  quoted  Hebrews  i.  7,  their  nature,  in  this  parti- 
cular, is  summarily  described  in  this  remarkable  declaration:  fF%o 
nuzketh  kis  Angels  spirits,  and  his  Ministers  a  famine  fre.  The 
word  here  rendered  spirits  most  usually  signifies  winds*  In  either 
sense,  the  phraseology  forcibly  declares  the  eminent  activity  of  the 
beings  described  by  it,  who  are  thus  represented  as  moving  with 
the  swiftness  of  winds,  or  spirits,  and  operating  with  the  astonish- 
ingenergy  of  flaming  fire. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  emphatically  taught  in  the  firequent 
attribution  of  manvwings  to  the  CAeni&tm,  Seraphim^  and  other  or- 
ders of  Angels.  This,  we  know,  is  a  representation  merely  sym- 
bolical ;  and  the  language  of  the  symbol  cannot  be  misconstrued. 

But  the  following  story,  in  the  Prophet  Daniel,  exhibits  this 
doctrine  with  unrivalled  force ;  and  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
any  further  illustration.  Chapter  ix.  verse  3,  and  20 — 23.  And  I 
set  my  face  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplicationy 
with  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes.  And  while  I  was  speaking  j 
and  praying,  and  confessing  my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  people  Israel^ 
and  presenting  my  supplication  before  the  Lord  my  Uoa,for  the  holy 
mountain  of  my  Grod^  Yea,  while  I  was  speaking  tn  prayer,  even  the 
man  Gabriel,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning,  being 
caused  to  fly  swiftly,  touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  obla^ 
tion.  And  ne  informed  me,  and  talked  with  me,  and  said,  O  Vaniel, 
lam  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  understanding.  At  the 
beginning  of  thy  supplications,  the  commandment  came  forth ;  ami 
/  am  come  to  show  thee  ;  for  thou  art  greatly  beloved :  therefore  tm- 
derstand  the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision. 

From  this  remarkable  story,  we  learn,  that  some  time  in  thetiay, 
Daniel  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord  in  fasting  and  prayer^  that,  aif- 
ter  his  prayer  was  begun,  the  commandment  was  ffiven  to  Gabriel 
to  explain  to  him  the  vision  and  the  prophecy,  ux  verses  20  and 
21,  we  are  told,  that  Gabriel  came  to  him,  while  he  was  speaking; 
that  this  was  his  evening  prayer ;  and  that  during  the  time,  m 
which  he  was  employed  in  uttering  his  prayer,  Gabriel  came  firom 
the  supreme  Heaven  to  this  world.  This  is  a  rapidity  exceeding 
all  the  comprehension  of  the  most  active  imagination ;  surpassing, 
beyond  any  comparison,  the  amazing  swiftness  of  light.  Light, 
we  know,  is  several  yean  in  coming  firom  such  fixed  stars,  as  are 
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visible  to  the  eye  of  man.  But  there  is  the  be^t  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  at  a  much  ereater  distance  than 
those  stars ;  so  as,  not  improbablv,  to  be  a  Heaven  to  them,  as  the 
starry  firmament  is  to  us.  The  Poet,  therefore,  is  justified  by  tiiii& 
wonderful  fact  in  that  forcible  expression, 

**  The  speed  of  Gods,  (Angels)  time  counts  not." 

No  Stronger  exhibition  can  be  asked,  or  given,  of  the  activity  of 
these  celestial  beings. 

3dly.  Angels  are  endued  with  vnfading  and  immortal  YaiUk. 

Of  this  doctrine,  we  have  many  most  decisive  testimonies  hi 
the  Scriptures.  Particularly,  it  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  tKe 
name  Z&mx,  Living  Ones^  given  them  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  Ezekiel  in  the  first  Chapter,  and  several  other  parts  of  his 
prophecy.  By  this  name,  we  are  taught,  that  life  is  the  proper 
nature,  a  pre-eminent  and  glorious  characteristic,  of  Angels ;  life  in 
a  peculinr  and  distinguishing  degree  *,  the  most  perfect  manifesta- 
tion of  that  quickening  energv,  which  Christ  attributes  to  the  Fa- 
ther, and  challenges  to  himself,  as  an  exclusive,  appropriate,  and 
wonderful,  attribute  of  the  Godhead. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Aneels, 
who  appeared  to  JWixry,  in  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  These  iUus- 
trious  persons  were  then,  at  the  least,  four  thousand  years  old. 
Still  they  appeared  as  young  men ;  and  in  all  that  lone  succession 
of  ages  had  undergone  no  decay.  Their  youth,  a  brignt  and  beau- 
tiful blossom,  still  shone  with  all  its  lustre,  and  fi^^nce ;  and  di- 
rectly indicated,  that  it  was  superior  both  to  accident  and  time ; 
and  would,  after  many  such  flights  of  years,  survive  in  all  its  vi- 
gour ;  being  destined,  as  well  as  fitted,  for  immortality.  Even  this 
is  probably  an  imperfect  representation  of  this  glorious  subjecL 
The  youth  of  Angels  is,  like  their  other  attributes,  formed  to  refine, 
improve,  and  brighten  for  ever. 

4thly.  Angels  are  endowed  with  the  greatest  Intellectrial  Factd 
ties^  and  are  of  course  possessed  of  Knowledge^  superior  to  that  oj 
any  other  created  beings^ 

This  character  of  mcse  heavenly  inhabitants  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures  in  many  forms.  The  Living  Ones^  mentioned  by 
the  Apostle  John^  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  are  declared  to  Uave 
hecn  full  of  eyes  within^  that  is,  to  have  been  all  sense,  all  intel- 
lect, all  consciousness ;  turning  their  attention  every  way ;  behold- 
ing at  once  all  things  within  the  reach  of  tlieir  understanding ;  and 
discerning  them  witn  a  clearness  of  perception,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  created  semblance  of  the  intuitive,  and  boundless,  views  of 
the  Omniscient  Mind. 

Theface^  also,  of  a  Man^  attributed  to  one  of  these  illusti-ious 
beings  by  St.  John,  and  to  all  those,  who  appeared  to  Ezekiel,  by 
that  prophet,  is  another  ascription  of  this  character  to  Angels. 
The  face  of  Man  was,  among  the  Jews  and  other  eastern  nadone^ 
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the  standing  symbol  of  Intelligence;  and  denotes,  here,  the  supe-. 
rior  possession  of  this  attribute  by  those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

Angels  were  originally  formed  with  an  entire  freedom  from  sin, 
the  only  source  of  prejudice,  and  the  chief  source  of  error. 
Their  faculties  were,  at  nrst,  such  as  become  the  Morning  stars  of 
the  highest  Heavens ;  the  Sons  of  Godj  intended  to  surround  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  and  to  hold  the  chief  places  of  power,  dis- 
tinction, and  glory,  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  They  were  such,  as 
to  become  those,  to  whom,  in  the  beginning,*  was  given  by  God 
himself  the  name  Cherub,  or  fulness  of  knowledge*  They  were 
such,  in  a  word,  as  to  become  their  other  transcendent  attributes 
of  power,  youth,  and  activity ;  and  the  exalted  stations,  which 
they  were  destined  to  fill  for  ever. 

With  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  their  faculties,  has  the  place  of 
their  residence  in  this  respect  exactly  accorded.  They  have  ever 
dwelt  in  the  world,  where  truth  reiens  without  opposition ;  where 
knowledge  is  the  universal  state  ana  character ;  wnere  all  myste- 
ries are  continually  disclosed ;  and  where  the  nature  and  propriety 
of  both  the  means,  and  the  ends,  of  providence  are,  more  tnan  in 
any  part  of  the  universe,  unfolded.  There,  day  and  night  for  six 
thousand  years,  they  have  been  unceasingly  employed  in  studying 
the  works  of  God.  W  eariness  and  decay  they  know  not.  Strength 
of  understanding  in  them  is  incapable  of  being  impaired.  Every 
object  of  investigation  is  to  them  delightful ;  and  every  faculty,  by 
its  nature,  susceptible  of  improvement.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
extent  of  their  attainments  at  the  present  time  ? 

Beyond  this,  the  favour  of  God  is  extended  to  them  in  a  degree, 
incomprehensible  by  such  minds  as  ours.  To  communicate  just, 
and  extensive,  views  of  his  works  to  these  glorious  beings^  is  de- 
clared to  be  his  especial  intent  in  the  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ;  t  and  peculiarly  his  manifold  wisdom  in  his  dispensations 
to  the  Church.  No  communication  on  his  part,  and  no  attainment 
on  theirs,  can  be  imagined  too  great  for  this  divine  purpose,  or  the 
goodness  by  which  it  Was  formed. 

In  Matthew  xxiv.  36,  our  Saviour  declares,  that  of  that  day,  viz. 
the  day  of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  knoweth  no 
one,  not  even  the  Angels  of  heaven.  This  appeal,  if  we  understand 
the  passage  in  the  common  acceptation,  can  nave  force,  and  perti- 
nence, only  on  the  supposition,  that  nothing,  which  is  known,  of  the 
wox^  and  ways  of  God,  is  hidden  from  Angels ;  and  is,  therefore, 
a  complete  proof  of  the  entire  superiority  of  their  intellectual  na- 
ture, and  attainments,  to  those  of  any  other  created  being. 

5thly.  Angels  are  possessed  of  consummate  Holiness. 

The  evidence  of  tnis  truth  is  so  multiform,  and  so  abundant,  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  no  particular  proof,  or  illustration,  seems  to  be 
necessary.  Their  joy  and  praise  at  the  Creation,  their  divine  trans- 

•  See  Gen.  lii.  24.  t  See  Eph.  iii.  9, 10 
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port  at  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  union  of  glory  to  God  ut 
the  highest,  and  good^will  towards  men,  disclosed  by  tlmt  wonder- 
ful eveiit,  and  their  noble  and  disinterested  exultation  in  the  repent- 
ance of  ruined  sinners,  are  all  sublime  manifestations  of  the  unal- 
loyed holiness,  of  the  pre-eminent  beauty  of  mind,  possessed  by 
this  dignified  order  of  oeings*  The  name  Seraphim,  or  burning 
ones,  is  also,  a  most  forcible  representation  of  this  exalted  charac- 
ter. In  this  name,  the  mind  ot  an  angel  is  exhibited  as  enlpndled 
with  one  intense  and  eternal  flame  of  divine  love,  burning  with  a 
clear,  unceasing,  perpetual  ardency  and  splendour.  Such  a  love, 
we  cannot  but  see,  is  entirely  suited  to  the  character  of  those,  who 
stand  before  God,  dwell  in  his  house,  enjoy  his  favour,  and  exercise 
the  glorious  offices  of  his  kingdcnn.  In  accordance  with  this  cha- 
racter, the  four  Living  Ones,  who  are  exhibited  as  Representatives 
of  the  Angelic  host  m  the  heavens,  manifest  their  exalted  love  to 
the  great  Author  of  their  blessings,  by  celebrating,  with  an  unceas- 
ing voice,  his  infinite  holiness  and  excellency,  throughout  the  neveiw 
ending  progress  of  their  being.  In  this  glorious  employment,  also, 
all  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels  are  declared  to  unite  with 
them,  to  be  animated  by  the  same  perfect  character,  and  to  har- 
monize with  them  in  their  heatrts,  as  well  as  in  their  songs. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  delightful  an  object  of  contemplation  is  this  glorious 
Order  of  beings  ! 

All  things,  pertaining  to  this  illustrious  subject,  are  cheering,  lu- 
minous, animating,  andf sublime.  The  very  names,  assigned  to  An- 
Sels  by  their  Creator,  convey  to  us  ideas  pre-eminently  pleasine, 
tted  to  captivate  the  heart,  and  exalt  the  imagination ;  ideas  onnr 
cheerful,  refined,  and  noble;  ideas,  which  dispel  gloom,  banisli 
despondency,  enliven  hope,  and  awaken  sincere  and  unmingled 
Joy.  They  are  Living  Ones  ;  beings,  in  whom  life  is  inherent  and 
instinctive ;  who  sprang  up  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  beneath  the  morning  of  everlasting  day; 
who  rose,  expanded,  and  blossomed,  in  the  uncreated  beam,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and  were  nourished  by  the  waters  of  im« 
mortality.  The^  are  Spirits  ;  winged  with  activity,  and  informed 
with  power,  which  no  labour  wearies,  and  no  duration  impairs : 
their  faculties  always  fresh  and  young ;  their  exertions  unceasing 
and  wonderful ;  and  their  destination  noble  and  delightful,  without 
example,  and  without  end.  They  are  Burning  Ones,  glowing  with 
a  pure  and  serene,  an  intense  and  immortal,  flame  of  divine  love; 
returning,  without  ceasing,  the  light  and  warmth,  which  they  have 
peceived  from  the  great  central  Sun  of  the  Universe ;  reflecting 
with  supreme  beauty  the  image  of  that  divine  Luminary ;  and  uni« 
versally  elorioys,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  glory. 

The  place,  in  which  tney  dwell,  is  perfectly  suited  to  their  il- 
lustrious character.    It  is  no  other  than  the  maven  of  Heavens ; 
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the  first  and  best  world,  that  will  ever  be  created ;  the  place,  wl\er« 
God  himself  delights  peculiarly  to  dwell ;  the  house,  where  virtue, 
peace,  and  joy,  dwelt  in  the  beginning,  and  will  dwell  for  ever ; 
the  throne  oi  boundless  dominion  ;  the  parent  city  of  the  great  em- 
pire of  JsHovAH ;  the  happy  region,  wnere  all  things  are  verdant 
with  life,  and  blossom  with  immortality. 

The  Station,  which  they  hold,  is  of  the  same  cheerful  and  ele- 
vated nature.  It  is  the  first  station,  allotted  to  created  existence. 
These  sublime  Intelligences,  are  the  immediate  attendants  of  Je- 
hovah ;  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  Universe*  All  their  em- 
ployments, all  their  allotments,  are  honourable  and  happy;  all 
their  destiny,  dignified  and  divine. 

Angels,  then,  present  us  with  an  object  of  contemplation,  replen- 
ished with  inherent  light,  beauty,  and  sreatness,  with  nothing  to 
tarnish,  nothing  to  impair,  its  lustre ;  notnine  to  alloy  the  pleasure 
of  the  beholder:  a  vivid  landscape,  formed  of  all  the  fine  varie- 
ties of  novelty  and  greatness,  witnout  one  misshapen,  decayed,  or 
lifeless  object,  to  lessen  its  perfection :  a  morning  of  the  sprint, 
without  a  cloud  to  overcast  it :  a  sun,  without  a  spot,  shining  omy 
with  the  various  colours  of  unmingied  light. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  on  this  charming  and  transportinff  sceae, 
we  instinctively  ask.  What  is  the  source  of  this  unrivalled  assem- 
blage, this  unmixed  group  of  objects  so  delightful  ?  The  answer 
is  at  hand.  HoUness  is  the  well-spring,  whence  all  these  streams 
of  beauty  and  pleasure  are  derived.  If  a  single  doubt  arises  in 
our  minds  concerning  this  truth,  it  may  be  removed  in  a  moment. 
Fallen  AngtU  were  once  possessed  of  all  these  illustrious  attri- 
butes, and  held  the  exalted  station,  which  is  now  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  their  fellows.  Fallen  Angels  are  sdll  possessed  in  an 
^ninent  degree  of  power,  life,  activity,  and  knowledge ;  but  they 
yielded  up  their  holiness,  when  they  revolted  firom  meir  Maker ; 
and  changed  for  ever  their  character,  and  their  destiny,  by  sinning 
against  God.  Sin  converted  them  into  Fiends,  and  made  Hell  their 
habitation.  From  Sin,  that  dark  and  dreadfiil  word  derives  all  its 
gloom,  soiTOW,  and  despair.  Sin  ushered  it  into  beine ;  raised  its 
prison  walls ;  barred  its  iron  gates ;  shrouded  its  desolate  regions 
in  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  kindled  the  fires,  by  which  it  is 
gloomily  enhehtened,  and  awakened  all  the  cries,  ana  groans,  and 
curses,  and  blasphemies,  which  echo  through  its  regions  of  sorrow. 
Sin  changed  Angels,  once  surrounding  the  throne,  and  harmonizing 
in  the  praise  of  God,  into  liars,  accusers,  calunmiators,  adversaries, 
and  destroyers.  How  amazing  and  dreadfiil  the  change !  How 
loathsome,  how  detestable,  the  spirit,  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished ! 

Sdly.  Hcfw  difftnnt  from  these  gloriotu  and  unspotted  beings  are 
JIbn! 

Numerous  are  the  ways,  in  which  we  may,  if  we  please,  derive 
instruction,  improvement,  and  delight,  fi^m  the  contemplation  of 
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this  illustrious  race  of  beings.  A  comparison  of  ourselves  with 
them,  and  of  our  circumstances  with  theirs,  will  particularly  teach 
us  our  own  littleness  and  depravity ;  and  happily,  as  well  as  natu- 
rally, prepare  us  for  humility  and  reformation. 

Man  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  Intelligent  beings ;  kindred  to  ani- 
mals ;  often  raised  very  liide  above  their  level ;  possessed  in  the 
humblest  degree  of  rational  attributes;  the  subject  of  extreme 
weakness,  sluggishness,  and  ignorance ;  hastening  with  a  rapid 
tendency  to  d^cay,  old  age,  and  death ;  without  love  to  God,  or  his 
fellow-men ;  depraved  throughout  with  sin ;  and  voluntarily  yield- 
ed by  himself  to  final  perdition* 

What  an  affecting  contrast  is  here  presented  to  our  view !  An- 
gels so  great,  virtuous,  and  happy :  Man  so  little,  sinful,  and  mise- 
rable. How  deeply  humbled  ought  we  to  be  by  the  sight  of  this 
picture,  presenting  so  just,  as  wellas  forcible,  a  delineation  of  our 
real  character!  How  ashamed  ought  we  to  be  of  our  impiety,  de- 
ceit, injustice,  unkindness,  pride,  and  vanity!  For  in  this  humble 
state,  we  are  vain :  possessed  of  this  guilty  character,  we  are  proud. 
Of  what  are  we  proud  ?  Of  what  are  we  vain  ?  Of  our  sin,  our 
dis^ce,  our  folly,  our  firailty,  our  diseases,  or  our  death  ?  What 
beside  these  things  can  we  find  to  excite  our  pride  ? 

Yet  we  are  proud  and  vain :  wonderfully  proud ;  deplorably 
vain.  We  are  proud  of  a  body  fattening  for  worms,  and  pamper- 
ed for  corruption  and  the  grave ;  of  clothes,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  sheep  and  the  silk-worm;  of  endowments,  given  us  by  God; 
of  wealtn,  amassed  by  firaud  and  avarice ;  and  of  stations,  confer- 
red by  base  favouritism,  and  popular  frenzy.  Nay,  we  are  proud 
of  profaneness,  cursing,  and  blasphemy.  We  boast  of  bargains, 
made  only  by  the  cunning  of  fraua,  or  tlie  violence  of  oppression. 
We  glory  in  the  infernal  arts  and  infamous  success  of  seduction. 
We  murder  our  fellow-creatures  in  duels,  and  wreathe  our  temples 
with  garlands  dyed  in  blood.  We  slaughter  thousands  and  millions 
in  war ;  plant  laurels  amid  the  bones,  and  nourish  them  with  the 
blood,  of  those,  whom  we  have  destroyed.  We  raise  our  thrones 
on  the  cemeteiy  of  buried  nations  ;  and  mistake  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  surviving  parents,  widows,  and  orphans,  for  me  trumpet 
of  Fame.  In  a  word,  all  that  ought  to  humole  us  in  the  dust,  all 
that  ought  to  clothe  us  in  sackcloth,  and  cover  us  with  ashes,  all 
that  blackens  us  with  disgrace  and  guilt,  all  that  makes  us  deform- 
ed and  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  converted  by  us  into  the 
means  of  pride  and  exultation ! 

Angels,  although  so  ereatly  exalted  above  men,  are  neither 
prouo,  nor  vain.  The  plain  reason  is,  they  are  not  sinful.  Pride 
and  Vanitjr  are  derived  from  sin  only ;  or  rather  sin  is  the  root  and 
stem,  of  bitterness  J  of  which  they  are  the  branches.  To  be  proud, 
or  vain,  then,  is  not  to  resemble  the  holy  Angels,  but  the  fallen 
ones.  Can  this  resemblance  flatter  any  man  ?  a  resemblance  to 
the  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  the  creatures  of  God  ?  Who  would 
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not  eagerly  drop  this  wretched  likeness,  this  tattered  garb  of  guilt 
and  sli^me,  assume  a  resemblance  to  the  glorious  beings,  whom  we 
have  been  contemplating,  and  adorn  himself  with  the  unspotted, 
spiritual,  and  never-fedin?  robe  of  humility  and  righteousness? 
The  fiaiith,  repentance,  and  love,  of  the  Gospel,  are  the  fine  linen 
oftht  saints  J  wrought,  and  made  white,  in  the  heavens  ;  and  with 
this  best  robe,  in  his  father's  house,  every  repenting  and  returning 
prodigal  will  be  clothed. 

3dly«  What  a  happy  change  would  be  accomplished  in  this  world, 
tf  men  would  assume  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Angels!  . 

Angels  never  indulge  sloth,  deceit,  wrath,  ma^ce,  envy,  or  im- 
piety. Angels  never  cheat,  corrupt,  betray,  nor  oppress.  Angels 
never  profane  the  name  of  God,  perjure  themselves,  ridicule  sacred 
things,  insult  the  Redeemer,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  deny  the 
bemg,  the  perfections,  the  word,  or  the  government,  of  God.  An- 
gels never  consume  their  time  in  idle  amusements,  or  guilty  plea- 
sures ;  never  slander  each  other,  never  quarrel ;  never  make  wars ; 
and  never  desire,  nor  plunder  each  other's  blessings.  How  mise- 
rable have  men,  by  all  this  conduct,  rendered  this  unhappy  world ! 
With  what  a  prodigal  hand  do  we  waste  the  blessings,  given  to  us 
by  God ;  pervert  our  talents,  and  frustrate  the  end  of  our  being. 
With  what  rapacity  and  violence  do  we  plunder  the  blessings,  and 
destroy  the  lives,  of  our  fellow-creatures  ?  In  an  existence,  natur- 
ally  accompanied  by  many  evils,  we  are  impatient  to  create  and 
multiply  sufferings ;  to  lessen  the  good,  which  God  has  given ;  to 
shorten  the  period  of  life,  already  so  Uttle  ;  and  to  surround  it  with 
miseries  of  our  own  creation.  In  this  manner,  and  by  ourselves, 
the  evils  which  we  suffer  have  been  immensely  multiphed ;  and  the 
world,  destined  for  our  habitation,  which,  if  we  were  pious,  just, 
sincere,  and  kind,  would  be  a  comfortable  residence,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  region  of  sorrow  and  mourning.  Private  dwellings, 
the  proper  mansions  of  peace  and  love,  have  been  disturbed  oy 
domestic  broils :  the  father  contending  against  his  son,  and  the  son 
against  his  father;  the  mother  with  parental  unkindness  provoking 
her  daughter  to  wrath,  and  the  daughter,  with  filial  impiety,  revolting 
from  her  mother :  Brethren  have  become  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  such  violence  of  passion, 
that  they  have  been  harder  to  be  won  than  the  bars  of  a  castle. 
Neighbourhoods  have  been  distracted  with  divisions  and  conten- 
tions ;  and  nations  rent  asunder  by  faction  and  discord.  Empires 
have  become  fields  of  war  and  slaughter ;  and  the  earth  has  been 
changed  into  a  vast  receptacle  of  misery  and  ruin.  All  this  wretch- 
edness is  the  consequence  of  sin ;  its  immediate  product ;  its  genu- 
ine offspring.  Should  we,  then,  drop  this  character ;  would  not 
our  consciences  be  more  serene,  our  lives  more  pleasant,  our  fami- 
ilies  more  harmonious,  and  the  world  more  quiet  and  happy  ? 

The  mighty  difference  between  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and 
men,  lies  in  holiness  and  sin.    Angels  are  holy;  we  are  sinfiil: 
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their  residetice  is  happy ;  oun  in  many  respects  wretched.  This 
world  was  originally  formed  to  be  a  delightful  habitation  \  and  at 
the  close  of  the  creadon,  was  by  God  lumself  pronounced  to  be 
very  good.  Man  was  once  immortal  and  happy ;  because  he  was 
just,  nnd,  sincere,  humble,  and  pious.  What  has  the  world,  what 
has  man,  gained  by  the  change  ?  The  afflicting  answer  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  word.  God  made  the  earth  a  beautiful  image  of 
Heaven ;  Man,  by  his  apostacy,  has  changed  it  into  no  obscure  re- 
semblance of  Hell.  God  made  man  a  liitle  lamer  than  the  Angels^ 
and  crcfmned  him  with  glory  and  honour :  Man^  being  in  honoWf 
abode  not^  hU  became  like  the  beaete  tbhich  perish. 
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CoLOftBims  i.  16. — F9T  by  him  were  all  tkinge  erealedf  thai  are  iu  heaven,  and  thai 
are  in  earthy  ritible  and  inviiU^Uf  whether  they  be  ThrmuSf  err  LhminivnM,  or  PHn* 
eipoHHety  or  Pewen  ?  all  thinge  were  created  by  him  and  fir  Mm, 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  began  a  consideration  of  the  nth 
iure  and  circumstances  of  Angels.  After  examining  these  things 
generalljr,  as  imported  b^  the  several  names,  given  to  these  illus- 
trlbus  beings  in  the  Scriptures,  I  proposed  to  mention  whatever 
was  necessary  to  my  design  under  the  following  heads : 

I.  Their  rank  or  Station  j 

II.  Their  Attrihuies  ;  and 
IIL  Their  I^plomnents. 

The  two  first  of  tnese  subjects  I  then  considered  at  some  length* 
Under  the  second  head  I  observed  that  they  are  possessed, 

Ist.  Cy  Wonderful  Power  ^ 

2dly .  Of  Wonderful  Activity  ; 

3dlv.  Of  Immortal  Youih  ; 

4thly«  Of  the  noblest  Intellectual  faculties^  and  ofKhcwledge^  st/h 
perior  to  that  of  any  other  created  beings}  and 

5thly.  Of  consummate  Holiness, 

I  sl^U  now  proceed  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  branch  of 
the  general  subject ;  and  observe, 

6Q)ly.  That  Angels  are  possessed  of  distinguished  Loveliness  of 
CTuiracter. 

In  the  view  of  passion,  and  taste,  beings  are  lovely,  when  pos- 
sessed of  external  beauty  of  form,  and  mceiulness  of  deportment* 
A  complexion  finely  coloured  and  blended,  a  figure  finely  fashion* 
ed,  features  happily  turned  and  adjusted,  and  a  demeanour  elegant- 
ly exhibited,  are  to  our  fancy,  and  our  passions,  so  engaging  and 
lovely,  as  not  unfrequently  to  engross  the  afiections  of  the  mind. 
Yet  even  we  are  sensible  that  these  are  very  imperfect  objects  of 
our  attachment.  Accordingly,  we  speak  of  them  in  customary  Ian* 
guage,  as  things  of  mere  fancy ;  unsolid ;  unenduring ;  of  little 
value;  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  claiming,  or  receiving,  the  sin- 
cere approbation  of  the  jud^ent,  the  full  testimony  of  unbiass^ 
Reason,  on  account  of  any  mherent,  or  essential  excellence. 

But  there  are  objects  of  a  nobler  kind,  claiming,  in  a  far  higher 
degree,  both  our  affections  and  our  esteem.  All  the  diversides  of 
virtue,  or  holiness,  are  in  their  nature  pre-eminently  lovely.  Vir- 
tue is  the  beauty  of  the  mind ;  and  as  superior  to  that  of  the  fbrm^ 
as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  tenement,  in  which  it  dwells.    On  thic* 
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delightful  object,  the  understanding,  in  spite  of  every  human  pre« 
judice,  fixes  its  eye  with  unaualified  approbation;  and  the  heart,  if 
not  wholly  destitute  of  candour,  with  sincere  delight*  Virtue  is 
the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  world ;  and,  while  it  engrosses  the  at- 
tachment, and  the  homage,  of  Angels  themselves,  is  regarded  with 
entire  complacency  by  its  divine  Author. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  supreme  value  of  this  inestimable 
object,  mankind  customarilv  speak  of  it  under  its  various  names, 
as  more  excellent,  more  noble,  more  solid,  more  desirable,  and  as 
demanding,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  attribute,  the  regard 
and  complacency  of  every  Intelligent  being.  In  this  manner  we 
show,  that,  partial  as  we  are,  we  still  prefer  worth  to  external 
beauty  and  grace. 

There  is,  tixen,  even  in  our  view,  a  higher  and  nobler  loveliness, 
than  that  which  engages  our  fancy,  or  our  taste ;  a  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  more  rational,  more  pure,  and  more  endur- 
ing attachment.  In  what  does  this  loveliness  consist  ?  In  some* 
thmg,  plainly,  which  is  not  found  in  external  form,  complexion,  or 

f;racefulness ;  something,  which  belongs  to  mind,  and  not  to  person, 
t  does  not  consist  in  inUUigence.  Men  of  the  greatest  understand- 
ing, and  information,  are  oUen  odious,  injurious,  and  deformed  with 
all  the  turpitude,  ever  found  in  the  human  character.  The  fallen 
angels,  also,  are  unquestionably  possessed  of  intelligence,  in  de- 
grees far  superior  to  our  comprehension ;  and  are,  notwithstanding, 
the  most  hateful  of  all  beings. 

In  the  disposition^  then,  the  only  remaining  characteristical  b- 
culty  of  the  mind,  must  its  amiableness  reside.  But  the  disposition 
is  lovely,  either  as  it  is  sinful,  or  virtuous ;  either  as  it  hates,  or 
loves,  God,  and  other  Intelligent  beings.  To  determine  in  which 
of  these  cases  the  mind  is  lovely,  demands  not  even  a  question. 

In  virtue,  then,  according  to  the  decision  of  mankind,  sinful  as 
they  are,  is  found  the  true  loveliness  of  Intelligent  beings ;  that  which 
imbiassed  Reason  approves ;  which  is  always  excellent ;  which  is 
uniformly  the  object  of  delight;  which  will  never  change;  and 
which  wdl  never  cease  to  be  desired. 

Of  this  loveliness.  Angels  are  above  all  created  beings  supreme- 
ly possessed.  Angels  are  sincere,  gentle,  meek,  kind,  compas- 
sionate, and  perfecdy  conformed  to  that  great  moral  principle,  com- 
municated in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  which  he  saidj  ft  is  more 
blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive.  This  sublime  excellence,  incom- 
parably more  precious  than  gold  which  perisheth,  has  in  them  been, 
from  the  beginning,  debased  with  no  alloy,  tarnished  with  no  spot, 
impaired  by  no  length  of  years,  and  changed  by  no  weakness  or 
imperfection.  Free  from  every  defect,  and  every  mixture,  it  has 
varied  with  length  of  years  merely  towards  higher  and  higher  per- 
fection, and  shone,  not  only  with  undiminished,  but  with  mcreased 
beauty  and  lustre.  There  is  no  good,  which  it  is  proper  for  Angels 
to  do,  which  they  are  not  habitually  prepared  to  do.    There  is  no 
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kindness,  capable  of  being  suitably  exercised  b?  them,  which  they 
do  not  in  fact  exercise.  The  more  their  faculties  are  enlarged ; 
the  more  their  knowledee  is  increased ;  the  more  their  means  of 
usefulness  are  multiplied ;  the  more  exalted  is  their  excellence, 
the  more  disinterested  and  noble  their  disposition,  the  more  intense 
their  benevolence,  and  the  more  lovely  and  beautiful  their  charac- 
ter. The  good,  which  they  have  already  done,  has  only  prepared 
them  to  do  more  and  greater  gooS ;  and  the  disposition,  with  which 
it  was  done,  has  only  become  stronger  by  every  preceding  exer- 
tion* 

Let  me  pause,  here,  with  a  momentary  digression ;  and  persuade 
you  to  call  to  mind  how  deUghtful  an  intimate  connexion  must  be 
with  even  a  single  rational  beins,  who  always  spoke  that  which 
was  true,  and  ^ways  did  that  which  was  just  and  kind ;  in  whom 
confidence  could  be  reposed  without  a  fear,  and  from  whom  every 
kind  oiEce  misht  be  expected,  without  even  a  suspicion  of  disap- 
pointment If  the  friendship  of  one  such  being  would  be  a  rich 
possession ;  how  inestimable  must  be  the  privilege  of  Uving  for  ever 
in  a  world  of  such  friends ! 

7thly«  Angels  are  invesUd  wiih  high  personal  Dignity  and  Qlory. 
Dignity  onginallv  denoted  the  same  with  worth ;  but  is  now  gen- 
erallv  used  to  signiiy  that  kind  of  worth,  which  is  elevated  and  great ; 
which  inspires  reverence  and  admiration ;  rather  than  that,  which 
is  more  gentle  and  frimiliar ;  as  well  as  the  manifestations  of  it  in 
the  con<£ict,  and  the  honours,  with  which  it  is  considered  as  suit- 
ably rewarded*  JTu  spirit  and  character^  formed  by  the  magnani' 
mous  and  svblimer  virtues,  are  here  intended  by  personal  dignity  ; 
and  all  the  honour,  with  which  God  has  invested  this  character  in 
angels,  is  intended  by  personal  glory.  In  these  respects,  Angels 
are  totally distinguisned  from  allother created  beings* 

This  truth  cannot  but  be  evident  fit>m  the  account,  already  sum- 
marily given,  of  the  attributes,  both  natural  and  moral,  of  these  ex- 
alted Intelligences.  Their  minds,  it  has  been  shown,  were  origin- 
ally formed  with  vast  capacities,  and  with  an  unmingled  and  intense 
love  of  truth*  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  character  and  works  of  ^ 
God  'y  subjects  elevated  above  all  height,  and  extended  above  all 
limits;  possessed  of  inherent  grandeur  and  sublimity  literally  infi- 
nite ;  fitted  to  awaken  in  every  mind,  formed  with  an  understand- 
ing to  perceive,  and  a  taste  to  relish  them,  great  ideas,  and  exalted 
conceptions ;  and  calculated  to  inspire  habits  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, or  the  most  dignified  nature*  To  these  subjects,  Angels  have 
already  devoted  themselves,  throughout  a  vast  period  of  time,  with 
supreme  intenseness  and  fervour.  Their  views  have'  been  aJH 
fiyrmed  without  error,  decay,  or  weariness ;  and  their  relish  for  the 
objects  of  their  knowledge  has  only  been  strengthened  by  indulg- 
ence. Of  course,  their  progress  in  understancSng  has  been  rapid, 
and  their  attainments  have  been  very  great*  Of  course,  alscs  weir 
minds  have  been  continually  expand^,  and  ennobled,  by  all  tht 
Vol.  I.  39- 
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conceptions,  which  they  have  entertained  conceraing  these  woiv- 
derful  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conscious  exercise  of  such  vast  power 
and  activity,  and  the  possession  of  ever-vigorous,  ever-blooming 
youth,  destined  to  survive,  and  triumph,  over  time  and  labour, 
must  carrv  with  them  a  sense  of  personal  importance,  which,  tem- 
pered ana  refined  bv  perfect  humility,  cannot  but  be  elevated  in 
a  manner  to  which  there  is  no  parallel.  To  this  character,  their 
stations,  their  residence,  and  their  employments,  all  powerfully 
contribute.  Highly  favoured,  exalted,  and  happy,  in  these  great 
particulars,  Angeb  have  the  nearest  access  to  tneir  Creator,  for 
understanding  the  mysteries,  and  contemplating  the  greatness,  ot 
his  dispensations,  and  for  learning  from  them  his  infinitely  majestic 
and  glorious  character.  Heaven  is  the  centre,  and  the  seat,  of  aU 
that  IS  great  and  wonderful,  all  that  is  refined  and  exquisite,  all 
that  is  splendid  and  glorious.  To  Angels,  these  magnificent  things 
are  habitually  familiar;  and  bv  them  their  taste  is  formed,  and 
their  character  established.  Their  exertions,  also,  are  of  a  kind 
wonderfiilly  sublime.  The  being,  who  ca9  bind  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven,  imprison  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  or  wing  his 
flight  in  a  moment  to  a  distant  world,  possesses  an  inherent  impor- 
tance, to  which  our  imaginations  cannot  extend ;  a  sublimity  of 
character,  elevated  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  sight. 

Exacdy  accordant  with  these  views  of  the  subject  are  the  splen- 
dour and  majesty  of  appearance,  firequently  assumed  by  Angels  in 
their  visits  to  this  lower  world.  I  shall  not  detail  the  facts,  of 
which  this  splendour  has  been  composed ;  nor  repeat  the  unrival- 
led descriptions  of  it,  given  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  will  be 
sufficient  tor  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  in  their  presence 
mankind  have  trembled,  shnink,  and  fallen ;  and,  scarcely  able  to 
survive  their  impressions,  have  felt  themeselves  to  be  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing. 

How  abashed,  how  amazed,  how  dumb,  should  we  be  in  the  pre- 
sence of  dabriel,  known  by  us  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  heavenly 
world;  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Ood;  to  be  exalted  above  all 
human  weakness,  error,  and  sin ;  and  to  be  wise,  and  great,  and 
good,  in  the  sight  of  God  himself!  How  great  must  he  seem  to 
us  ;  how  dignified  ;  how  glorious !  How  htde,  on  the  contrarv, 
should  we  appear  to  him ;  how  unworthy !  Would  not  our  prioe 
wither  in  a  moment,  and  our  vanity  flee  away  ?  Should  we  not, 
like  Peter^  and  his  companions,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Elias^ 
be  instantly  lost  and  bewildered ;  and  utter,  if  we  spoke  at  all,  that 
which  we  aid  not  understand? 

Of  all  these  attributes,  it  is  to  be  remembered  further,  that  they 
are  etemaL  Angels  live  for  ever ;  and  are  hence  termed,  by  way 
of  distinction.  Living  Ones^  or  Living  Creatures*  With  their  being, 
their  excellencies  are  all  co-extended ;  and  are  in  the  same  man* 
ner  inmiortal.     Nor  are  they  merely  immortal ;  but  are  peipetu* 
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ally  improving.  Everyday,  they  study^  and  undoratand,  more  and 
more,  the  wonders  of  creation  and  Providence,  and  the  character 
of  their  great  Author.  With  their  knowledge,  their  love  to  God  is 
continually  enlarged,  and  enraptured ;  theur  benevolence  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  their  amiable  conduct,  their  sweetness,  loveliness, 
and  dignity  of  character,  are  all  enhanced  and  refined.  Great, 
wise,  noble,  and  exceUent,  at  first,  they  have  regularly  advanced 
in  this  divine  progress  of  improvement  to  the  present  time. 

How  excellent  did  Paul  become  in  the  short  period  of  his  life, 
which  elapsed  after  his  conversion !  How  much  more  excellent 
and  glorious  have  angels  become ;  who,  never  stained  with  sin, 
weakened  by  prejudice,  nor  wearied  by  labour,  have,  with  en- 
larged understandm^,  intense  love  of  truth,  and  unmingled  holiness 
of  disposition,  regularly  and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  attainment 
of  aU  that  is  great  and  good  through  a  period  of  six  thousand 
years !  How  superlatively  and  universally  excellent  will  they  then 
become  hereafter!  To  what  a  height  of  glory  will  they  rise  in 
the  exercise  of  these  faiculties,  in  the  pursuit  of  mese  objects,  and 
an  the  indulgence  of  this  disposition,  throughout  endless  ages! 

III.  Angels  hold  the  first  Employments^  and  Offices^  in  the  Vni- 
verse* 

In  every  government  there  must  be,  of  course,  public  oflkes. 
These  offices  must  also  increase  in  number  and  importance,  as 
the  government  becomes  more  extensive.  In  a  town,  they  will 
naturally  be  few;  in  a/?rovtnce,  more  numerous ;  and  in  a  king' 
dam,  far  more  numerous  still.  In  such  an  empire  as  Rome  or 
CfUna,  a  vast  multitude  of  concerns  continually  exist ;  all  of  which 
must  be  the  immediate  business  of  persons,  devoted  to  them  only. 
Were  this  world  under  a  single  administration  of  government,  the 
public  offices  would  become  numerous,  important,  and  dignified, 
proportionally  to  the  number,  greatness,  and  complication,  of  its 
mighty  interests.  The  kingdom  of  God,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  plainly 
exhibited  both  in  his  Word  and  Works,  as  a  kingdom  of  means* 
Under  his  universal  government,  secondary  causes,  and  subordi- 
nate agents,  are  employed  with  a  real  instrumentality,  and  efiicacy, 
in  accomplishing  his  pleasure.  In  such  an  empire,  the  concerns 
are  necessarily  immense,  both  in  their  number  and  their  import- 
ance. Of  these,  some,  however,  are  greater,  and  others  less : 
while  all  are,  in  their  respective  places,  proper  and  useful.  These 
concerns,  according  to  this  scheme,  are,  to  an  extent  undefinable, 
committed  to  such  of  his  Intelligent  creatures,  as  he  has  formed  to 
conduct  them  under  his  own  superintendency :  and  the  offices, 
which  they  of  course  sustain,  must,  to  our  view,  be,  in  a  vast 
multitude  of  instances,  invested  with  a  greatness,  dignity,  and  im« 
portance,  incomprehensible. 

The  Intelligent  beings,  to  whom  th6  greatest  and  noblest  of 
these  concerns  are  entrusted,  and  by  whom  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  these  offices  are  sustained,  are  undoubtedly  the  Angels  of  God. 
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Whatever  demands  the  employment  of  created  power,  activityt 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  of  high  distinction ;  whatever  is  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  complicated,  vast,  or  sublime ;  can  with  propriety  be 
coounitted  only  to  beings,  eminendy  invested  with  these  illustrious 
attributes.    In  the  amazing  extent  of  creation,  in  the  eternal  pro- 

Sess  of  providence,  fields,  sufficiently  ample,  are  furnished  for 
e  employment  of  immense  numbers  of  these  glorious  beings  ia 
business  of  high  import,  and  inestimable  dignity.  To  this  scheme 
of  things,  accord,  not  only  their  attributes,  but  their  numbers;  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures :  for  we  are  there  told,  that 
thousand  thousands  minister  unto  Qody  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stand  before  him* 

That  Angels  are  actually  thus  employed,  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed by  any  man,  who  remembers  the  illustrious  attributes,  of  which 
they  are  possessed;  and  who  believes,  that  these  attributes  were 
not  given  in  vain.  Should  he,  however,  doubt,  he  maj  be  fur- 
nished, with  proofs  from  the  Sraptures,  which  cannot  rationally  be 
questioned. 

1st.  l%eir  Names  clearly  indicate  their  high  emplojfments. 

They  are  styled  Angels:  that  is,  the  inmiediate  messengers  of 
God,  They  are  styled  Tnronesj  DominionSj  Auihoritiesj  Prinor 
palities  or  Oovemments,  and  Powers;  to  denote,  that  they  sit 
upon  thrones,  exercise  dominion,  hold  authority,  preside  in  go- 
vernment, and  are  mvested  with  the  power,  necessary  for  these 
great  purposes. 

They  are  called  chief  Princes ;  to  indicate,  that  they  are  the 
first  order  of  rollers  in  the  Universe,  under  him,  who  has  nrepared 
his  throne  in  the  heavens^  and  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all*  They 
are  called  Sons  of  Crod}  to  teach  us,  that  they  are  beings  nearly 
related  to  God  in  character,  favour,  place,  ana  authority.  They 
are  called  Morning  Stars^  to  teach  us  the  splendour  and  glory, 
with  which  they  outshine  all  other  Intelligent  creatures.  They 
are  named  Chembimj  and  Seraphim;  to  inform  us,  that  they  are 
beings,  furnished  with  superior  knowledge  to  discern,  and  with 
superior  holiness  to  pursue,  whatever  is  good  and  right,  honourable 
to  the  Creator,  and  useful  to  his  creatures. 

All  these  names  are  descriptive  either  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  these  exalted  beings,  or  of  the  stations  and  employments, 
for  which,  by  this  nature,  they  are  qualified. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures,  in  many  instances,  exhibit  them  as  thus 
employed. 

(Ist.^  Angels  are  m  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  extensively  enr 
gaged  m  the  immediate  business  of  glorifying  God  and  celebrating 
his  praise* 

At  the  Creation,  the  Morning  Stars,  in  the  dawn  of  their  being, 
surrounded  their  Maker  during  the  progress  of  that  great  work ; 
and,  when  it  was  finished,  in  the  celebration  of  that  peculiarlv  di- 
vine Sabbath,  observed,  consecrated,  and  blessed,  oy  God  him- 
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self,  as  an  infiiiitelv  solemn  and  authoritative  example  to  mankind. 
sangtogetherj  ana  shouiedfor  jw» 

when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ctescended  on  Mount  Stnai,  to  pub- 
lish, amid  thunders  and  lightnings j  and  afiamt  of  devouring  fire^ 
bis  most  holy  law,  to  the  children  of  men,  the  chariots  of  God,  even 
thousands  of  Angels,*  attended  him  at  this  awful  solemnity,  and 
glorified  him  by  their  ministry  in  this  sublime  dispensation. 

When  the  same  divine  Person  became  incarnate,  Crohriel  an- 
nounced his  birth  to  Zachariah  and  to  Mary*  An  Angel,  ako, 
proclaimed  these  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  the  sheph^ds  of 
^thlehem :  and  a  tnultitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praised  God  on 
the  same  occasion,  in  the  noblest  hymn  ever  heard  in  this  lower 
world ;  and  sane,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  and  on  earth,  peace : 
good  will  towards  men  I 

When  he  ascended  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  having 
finished  the  work  of  Redemption,  and  triumphed  over  all  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  same  exalted  bem^s,  with  renewed  transport  and  ado- 
ration, surrounded  him  with  &e  same  magnificent  attendance  as 
at  Sinai,  singing  as  he  approached  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Lift 
vp  your  heaJk,  Uye  gates  !  and  he  ye  lifi  %gp,  ye  everlasting  doors  / 
and  the  King  of  (xlory  shall  come  tn.t 

At  the  end  of  this  earthly  system,  when  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
^jtdck  and  the  dead,  and  blot  out  bom  under  heaven  this  world  ai 
miquity  and  rebellion ;  an  Archangel,  preceding  him,  will  call  the 
dead  out  of  their  graves :  while  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
will  shout  to  the  Universe  the  awful  wonders  of  the  final  day,  and 
siAjoin,  to  all  its  amazing  transactions,  their  solemn  Amen. 

In  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  four  Living  Ones  rest  noi,  day 
and  night,  saying.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighh/  !  who  wa$, 
and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come. 

And  I  beheld,  says  St.  John,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  fnanv  An^ 
gels  round  cAout  the  throne,  and  the  Living  Ones,  and  the  Elders  ^ 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and 
thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worth/  is  the  Lami 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom,  and  riches,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 

(2dly.)  Angels  are  employed  in  studying  the  works  of  God,  and 
in  learning  from  them  his  perfections. 

Who  created  all  things,  says  St.  Paid,  ^  Jesus  Christy  to  the  trtp 
tent,  that  now  unto  the  Principalities,  and  Powers,  in  heavenly  placee^ 
might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Goo. 

Which  things,  says  St.  Peter,  the  Angels  desire  to  look  into}  or 
more  literally,  Into  which  things,  Angels  earnestly  desire  to  look 
with  the  deepest  attention.  The  original  word,  vtofcoat^m,  denotes 
the  action  of  stooping  down  to  inspect  minutely,  and  pry  critically 
into,  an  object  of  investigation. 

•  Psalm  Uviii.  17, 18. 

t  PMlm  Ixviii.  17, 18,  compared  with  Ephas.  iv.  8,    S«e  also  Psalm  xxir. 
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In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  are  presented  with  one 
great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  things ;  viz.  tne  disclosure  of  tk€ 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  in  his  dispensations  to  his  Churchy  unto 
Principalities  and  Powers  in  heavenly  places.  As  this  disclosure 
was  one  great  end  of  the  Creation  of  all  thin^ ;  so  it  is  evident, 
that  Angels  were  created  with  the  especial  desien,  that  they  should 
attain  the  knowledge,  which  it  conveys.  In  the  second  of  these 
passages,  we  are  taught,  that  the  disposition  of  Angels  is  perfectly 
accordant  with  this  design ;  and  that  they  earnestly  desire  to  inves- 
tigate, and  are,  therefore,  unceasingly  employed  in  investigating, 
those  things,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  they  were  especially 
created. 

For  this  great  purpose,  these  glorious  beings  are  in  the  most 
emment  manner  fitted  by  all  their  other  employments,  their  won- 
derful attributes,  and  their  exalted  station.  Particularly,  in  their 
employment  as  Messengers  of  God,  in  which  they  visit,  not  only 
this  world,  but  the  Oupavia  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  innumerable  re- 
gions of  the  Heavens^  they  are  furnished  with  the  most  ample  and 
perfect  opportunities  of  understanding  the  endless  multituae,  and 
the  astonishing  nature,  of  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
Throughout  these  incomprehensible  tracts,  there  is  every  reason  to 
beUeve,  that  the  same  unceasing  diversity  is  continually  pursued  in 
all  the  divine  works,  which  prevail  so  perfecdy  in  this  world.  The 
nature,  attributes,  and  real  importance,  of  all  things,  are  learned, 
not  by  inspection  only,  but  also,  in  an  extensive  degree,  by  com- 
parison. The  relations,  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  can  be 
known  in  no  other  manner:  and  the  knowledge  of  these  is  a  mfbt 
extensive  and  important  part  of  all  that  is  known.  From  the  ad- 
vantage, furnished  him,  of  beholding  many  objects,  and  making 
numerous  and  accurate  comparisons  between  them,  a  rational  trav- 
eller, who  has  visited  many  countries,  is  universally  acknowledged, 
not  only  to  possess  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  world  man 
other  men,  but  also  to  be  a  more  sound  and  thorough  judge  of  the 
things,  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Angels  visit  distant  worlds, 
probably  with  more  ease  and  expedition  than  men,  the  towns  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  and  compare  systems  with  more  perfect  com- 
prehension and  accuracy,  than  we,  states  and  kingdoms.  At  the 
same  time,  their  strong  and  unmingled  relish  for  all  the  objects  of 
their  contemplation,  the  unwearied  and  undiminished  vigour  of  their 
minds,  and  the  length  of  years,  through  which  they  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  illustrious  pursuit,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  given  it  the 
peculiar  power  of  habit ;  and,  on  the  other,  mcrease,  beyond  cal- 
culation, the  pleasure  which  it  originally  and  naturally  yields. 
Man,  by  the  limited  nature  of  his  powers,  is  almost  of  course 
obliged,  whenever  he  studies,  to  confine  himself  to  study ;  and, 
whenever  he  acts,  to  action.  Angels,  by  their  superior  energy, 
seem  fitted  to  pursue  both  courses  at  once;  and  to  be  able  to 
study,  and  act,  without  hindrance,  confusion,  or  any  other  disad- 
vantage. 
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(Sdly.)  Angels  ar^  empltyedin  executing  the  judgments  ofOod 
tpon  this  world. 

The  first  judgment  upon  Man,  which  was  excluding  him  from 
Paradise,  appears  to  have  been  committed  to  the  execution  of  these 
ministering  spirits.  In  the  same  manner,  they  were  the  immediate 
instruments  of  inflicting  the  veneeance  of  Goa  on  the  Israelites;  on 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  ;  on  Jiebuchadnezzar ;  and  oa  Herod*  In 
the  same  manner  also,  they  are  exhibited  in  the  Revelation  of  St* 
John,  as  pouring  out  the  vials  of  divine  wrath  upon  the  nations  of 
this  guilty  world,  and  especially  upon  the  Antichristian  Hierarchy, 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  justice  of  God.  To  us,  with  our  lim- 
ited views,  and  strong  partialities,  this  ofSice  may  seem  undesirable, 
and  a  diminution  of  that  perfect  felicity,  which  I  have  attributed  to 
this  distinguished  order  of  beings.  The  decision,  however,  will 
easily  appear  to  be  unfounded,  if  we  remember,  that  they  possess 
an  entire  and  unchangeable  confidence  in  God,  and  in  the  perfect 
rectitude  of  all  his  dispensations ;  and,  in  innumerable  instances,  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  nature,  and  import,  of  the  dispensations 
themselves ;  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  with  which  they  are  brought 
to  pass ;  and  the  valuable  and  glorious  ends,  ii^hich  they  are  m- 
tended  to  acconiplish.  In  exact  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  is  sung  in  heaven  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb*  Great 
ana  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  Just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  !  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord, 
and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  mani* 
fest. 

(4thly.)  Angels  are  also  employed  in  ministering  Blessings  to  tht 
children  of  God  in  this  world. 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  says  St.  Paul,  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?  In  this  passage, 
we  are  plainly  taught,  that  ministering  to  the  saints,  is  a  standing 
employment  of  Angels,  throughout  the  ases  of  Time.  According- 
ly, they  are  exhibited  in  Jacobs  vision  of  the  ladder,  as  ascending, 
and  descending,  from  Heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
continually,  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty.  According  to  this 
declaration,  also,  we  are  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  with  numerous 
examples  of  their  actual  ministry  to  the  children  of  God.  Thus 
Angels  delivered  Lot  from  Sodom  ;  Jacob  fix»m  Esau;  Daniel  from 
the  lions;  his  three  companions- from  the  fiery  furnace;  Peter  from 
Herod,  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim;  and  the  nation  of  the  Israelites, 
successively,  from  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  Assyrians.  Thus 
they  conducted  liOt,  Abraham,  and  the  Israelites,  in  seasons  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  places,  and  circumstances,  of  safety  and 
peace.  Thus  they  conducted  Gideon  to  the  destruction  of  the  Mi- 
dianiies,  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Egypt,  Philip  to  the  Eunuch,  and 
Cornelius  to  Peter,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  him, 
and  to  the  salvation  of  himself,  his  mmily,  and  his  friends.    Thus 
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Angels  instructed  Abraham^  Joshua^  Gule^n,  David^  EKjahj  Darnel^ 
Zeaiariah  the  prophet,  Zachariah  the  father  of  John  the  Bap^ty 
the  Virgin  Mary^  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-disciples.  Thus 
the^  comforted  Jacob  at  the  approach  of  Esau ;  Daniel  in  his  pe» 
culiar  sorrows  and  dangers ;  ZacharuA  in  the  suffering  of  his  na- 
tion ;  Joseph  and  Mary  in  their  perplexities ;  Christ  in  his  agony ; 
Uie  Apostles  and  their  companions  after  his  resurrection ;  Paul 
immeaiately  before  his  shipwreck ;  and  the  Church,  universally, 
by  the  testmiony  and  instruction,  given  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John. 

Generally,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  especially  in  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  J  ohn,  that  they  are  employed  in  executing  va* 
nous,  great,  and  wonderful  purposes  of  divine  Providence.  Here 
we  behold  them  controlling  evil  spirits ;  wielding  the  elements  of 
this  world ;  producing,  directing,  and  terminating,  the  great  con- 
vulsions of  time ;  conveying  the  souls  of  the  just  to  the  Paradise  of 
God  \  serving  the  wicked  from  the  good  at  the  ^y  of  Judgment; 
and  performing  the  duties  of  other  dignified  and  glorious  missions. 
All  tnese  are  instances,  either  of  wonderful  power  and  skill,  or  of 
singular  benevolence  and  excellency  of  character ;  both  eminently 
honourable  to  them,  and  eminently  important  to  the  Universe.  By 
these  facts,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  their  employments 
are  wholly  noble  and  ma^ificent,  and  whoUv  suited  to  their  digni- 
fied stations  and  exalted  titles ;  as  well  as  to  the  attributes  of  power, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  of  which  they  are  so  transcendently 
possessed.  Nor  can  we  rationally  doubt,  that  they  visit  every  other 
nabitable  world,  with  messages  and  designs  of  the  same  sublime 
import ;  execute  the  great  purposes  of  God  in  all  the  parts  of  his 
vast  kingdom;  and  thus  become,  in  an  extensive  sense,  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  These  considerations  furnish  us  zoith  a  strong  presun^ftM 
ar^ameni^  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  divine  Revelation, 

in  the  Scriptures  we  find  an  Order,  or  rather  a  Kind,  of  beings 
described,  which  were  never  known,  nor  imagined,  by  any  person, 
who  did  not  derive  his  acquaintance  with  them  fix)m  that  book. 
They  are  beings,  who  have  a  character,  as  appropriate  as  that  of 
man,  and  differing  fit)m  that  of  man  as  far,  as  finite  Intelligences 
can  be  supposed  to  differ  firom  each  other.  Yet  the  character  is 
complete,  entire,  and  of  a  piece  with  itself.  Every  attribute  is 
suited  to  every  other :  all  are  angelic :  all  are  heavenly.  A  sta- 
tion is  also  assigned  to  them,  of  aignity  and  importance  perfectly 
fitted  to  their  character,  and  worthy  of  being  filled  by  such  beings. 
Emplo3rments  are  also  marked  out  for  them,  altogether  becoming 
both  the  station  and  the  character ;  angelic  employments ;  suitea 
to  the  Sons  of  God,  the  Morning  Stars  of  Heaven.  Can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposfHl,  that  these  things  were  devised  by  human  ima* 
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gination  ?  Have  shnilar  tUngs  been  ever  thus  devised  i  The  feiicy 
of  man  has,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  delighted  itself  mih  the  em- 
ployment of  fashioning  imaginary  beings,  of  a  nature  supericnr  to 
ours.  What  have  been  its  productions  ?  The  Gods,  demons,  and 
Genii,  of  ancient;  and  the  elves,  sylphs,  and  fairies,  of  more  mod- 
€m,  timei^.  But  how  do  all  these  snrink  from  a  comparison  with 
Angels  ?  They  are  little,  base,  trifling,  sordid,  and  sinful,  enough 
to  bsiye  been  copied,  with  a  few  easy  additions,  from  the  depraved 
characteristics  of  men.  But  where  does  this  world  furnish  mate* 
rials  for  the  composition  of  an  angelic  character  ?  What  originals 
has  it  presented,  from  which  the  portrait  could  be  drawn  ? 

A  multitude  of  writers  in  the  Scriptures,  jS/teen  at  leasts  have  de- 
scribed these  elorious  beings  with  the  most  perfect  J>armony,  and 
without  a  single  discordant  idea.  In  the  mean  time,  their  descrip- 
ti<Mis  are  extensively  various,  comprising  many  particulars,  and 
wholly  independent  of  each  other.  All  die  writers  are  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  originals.  Not  one  is  a  copier ;  not  one 
a  plagiary :  yet  their  representations  are  universallv  noble,  sublime, 
dignified,  beautiful,  and  lovely,  beyond  any  thing,  found  in  the  most 
perfect  writings  of  uninspired  men. 

How  came  these  things  to  pass  ?  Whence  did  these  writers,  in  so 
distant  ages,  and  differing  so  widely  in  education,  eenius,  charac- 
ters, interests,  and  views,  unite  with  such  perfect  nannony  in  so 
difficult  an  object  of  conception ;  while  writing  for  so  diverse  pmv 

£>ses,  and  on  so  diverse  occasions  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  not  an  in- 
vidual  of  them  has  made  a  single  slip ;  that  not  a  thought  is  ut- 
tered, not  a  &ct  asserted,  nor  a  doctrine  declared,  but  such  as  is 
perfectly  free  from  faul^  impurity,  htdeness,  and  defect;  such  as 
is  entirely  noble,  refined,  and  becoming  so  exalted  and  spodess  a 
character?  AH  heathen  writers  have  stained  even  their  Gods 
with  great  defects,  smd  deformed  them  with  gross  crimes ;  and, 
wherever  they  have  exhibited  their  Gods  as  acting,  have  filled  up. 
their  history  with  weakness  and  depravity.  The  Angels  of  the 
Scriptures,  on  the  contranr,  are  every  where,  by  every  writer,  and 
and  in  every  attribute  and  act  alike,  pure  and  perfect.  The  only 
answer,  which  can  be  given,  is,  God  directed  the  one  class  of  wri- 
ters, aiMl  human  reason  and  imagination  the  other. 

Sdly.  H&w  wtmderfidy  and  how  amiable^  do  ihut  cotmc2er4<umf 
exkUni  the  humility  of  angels! 

In  the  observations,  which  have  been  made,  we  have  seen  their 
character  to  be  great  and  glorious  without  a  parallel ;  their  station 
exalted  above  that  of  all  other  created  beings  ;  and  their  employ** 
ments  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  they  do  not  disdain^ 
nor  grudge,  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  relief,  to  the  instruction 
and  the  comfort,  of  men ;  who,  compai^  with  them,  are  only 
worms  of  the  dust. 

A  single  fact  will  set  this  subject  in  a  stronger  Ught,  than  any 
train  of  general  observations.    Call  up  to  your  view,  then,  a  choir 
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of  these  illustrious  bemgs,  cheerfully  leaving  the  glory  of  Heaven, 
and  directing  their  flight  to  this  forlorn  and  sinful  earth,  to  accom- 
pany the  departing  spirit  of  poor,  despised,  forgotten  Lazanu,  to 
the  world  of  happiness ;  to  point  the  way  to  tlmt  distant  and  de- 
lightful region ;  and  to  aid  ms  trembling  wing  to  the  house  and 
pres^ce  of  his  Father  and  his  God*  What  monarch,  what  noble^ 
what  gentleman,  what  plain  man,  would,  willingly,  have  even  at- 
tended his  funeral  ?  Who  would  have  receiv^  ium,  when  alive, 
into  his  house ;  powerfully  as  his  sufferings  pleaded  for  charitable 
felief  ?  Who,  much  more,  would  have  consented  to  become  his 
companion  ?  Who,  still  more,  would  have  acknowledged  himself 
his  jriend  1    Yet  all  this.  Angels  did  not  disdain. 

Let  us  take  to  ourselves  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  at  the 
remembrance  of  our  pride  and  haughtiness  of  heart.  How  often 
do  we  despise,  neglect,  insult  and  trample  upder  foot,  those  who, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  are  far  better  than  ourselves !  For  what  do 
we  despise  them  ?  Because,  periiaps,  their  houses,  their  persons, 
their  dress,  their  wealth,  or  tneir  talents,  are  inferior  to  our  own. 
We  mieht,  indeed,  sometimes  pity  them  for  these  reasons,  and  be 
justified.     But  where  shall  we  find  an  excuse  for  despising  them? 

Nor  is  the  meekness  of  Angels  less  contrasted  to  our  wrath  and 
revenge.  They  do  not  even  bring  railing  accusatums*  Much  less 
do  they,  like  ourselves,  indulge  furious  resentment,  and  seek  in- 
satiable revenge.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  to  beUeve,  that 
tbe]^  ever  exercised,  even  in  one  instance,  personal  resentment 
against  the  basest  and  most  guilty  child  of  Aaam;  or  a  revenge- 
ful thought  against  the  most  depraved  inhabitant  of  hell.  No  pro- 
vocation is  able  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their  minds.  No  cloud 
ever  overcasts  their  smiles,  or  intercepts  the  clear  sunshine  of 
their  benevolence. 

ddly.  H<m  are  the  meek  and  humble  virtues  digrUfied  by  his  great 
example  ! 

Tnese  virtues  are  the  constant  character,  the  essential  attri- 
butes, the  pecuKar  glory,  of  Thrones^  Dominions^  Principalities^  and 
Powers.  jSut  these  virtues,  and  those  in  whom  they  are  found  on 
earth,  man,  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man,  who  is  biU  a  worm, 
regards  with  contempt.  Men  ^lory  in  being  proud,  in  bein^  wrath- 
fill,  in  being  revengeful ;  in  bemg  tyrants  and  oppressors,  lo  being 
heroes  and  butchers.  To  men  of  these  characters,  statues  are 
erected ;  nay,  temples  have  been  built,  and  altars  smoked  with 
victims.  To  them,  the  page  of  the  historian  and  the  harp  of 
the  poet  are  consecrated.  To  their  praise,  the  sculptor  bids  the 
marble  breathe,  and  the  painter  teaches  his  canvass  to  glow.  They 
live  in  palaces,  and  are  entombed  in  mausoleums.  Shouts  and  ho- 
sannas  follow  them  through  Ufe ;  and,  at  their  death,  nations  re- 
echo the  cries  of  lamentation,  and  kingdoms  are  covered  with  sack 
cloth  and  ashes.  ^  How  strange  is  sdl  this  to  the  eye  of  Reason 
Dives  arrayed  in  purple  andjine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously 
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everyday:  while  Lazarus  lies  at  hu  gate,  under  the  naked  heavens, 
coveting  only  to  be  fed  with  the  cnanbs,  which  fall  from  his  table! 
Nay,  Pilate  and  Herod  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  Christ  on  the 
cross ! 

In  the  invisible  world,  these  things  are  wonderfully  inverted. 
Dives  expires ;  but  no  Angels  convey  hin  to  Abraham? s  bosom. 
The^  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  claim  the  esteem  and  love,  and 
en^oss  the  kind  offices,  of  beings,  possessed  of  the  highest  wis* 
dom  and  excellence;  and  obtain  the  everlasting  favour  of  the 
infinite  God.  On  these  virtues.  Angels  smile  wi£  complacency ; 
while  fools  and  sinners  regard  them  with  hatred  and  scorn.  .  But, 
if  oe  would  be  like  Angels  ;  if  we  would  secure  their  good-will ;  if 
we  would  be  admitted  to  their  glorious  company ;  if  we  would  share 
in  their  immortal  blessings ;  if  we  would  dwell  in  the  house  of  their 
Father  and  our  Father,  of  their  God  and  our  God;  we  must  esteem 
the  things  which  they  esteem;  love  the  things  which  they  love;  and 
do  the  things  which  they  do.  We  must  renounce  the  haughty, 
angry,  revengeful  character,  which  we  are  so  pleased  to  assume ; 
become  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  j  like  the  divine  Redeemer;  and  in 
the  midst  of  provocations,  however  great,  must  be  ready  cheerfiilly 
to  say.  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do! 

4thly.  What  exalted  views  does  this  subject  present  to  us  of  the 
future  state  of  the  Righteous  ! 

In  the  Resurrection,  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Sadducees,  the  chil* 
dren  of  God  shall  be  i^ayy9>M,  equal  to  the  Angels  ;  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  they  shall  be  like  the  Angels  in  attributes,  station, 
and  emplojrments.  Like  the  Angels,  thev  will  possess  endless 
^outh,  activity,  power,  knowledge,  and  hohness ;  enjoy  the  same 
immortal  happiness,  dignity,  ana  divine  favour ;  be  lovely,  beauti- 
ful, and  glonous,  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  shine  forth  as  the  Sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  Like  the  Angels,  shall  they  be 
sons,  and  kings,  and  priests,  to  God^  and  live  and  reign,  with  him 
for  ever  and  ever. 

What  a  change  must  this  be  from  the  present  weakness  and 
guilt  of  man ;  from  sluggishness  and  ignorance,  decay  and  death, 
sin  and  misery !  What  a  wonderful  display  of  the  boundless  com- 
passion of  God,  to  raise  us  from  such  a  depth  to  such  a  height ! 
Can  we  hesitate  to  exclaim,  ^^  This  is  love  passing  all  understand^ 
ing  /"  Who  would  not,  for  these  divine  Uessines,  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  sin ;  and  cheerfully  bid  adieu  to  all  that  avarice,  am- 
iMtion,  and  sensuality  can  boast?  Who  would  not,  with  all  the 
wise  and  good,  cease  at  once  from  the  sordid  pursuits  of  sinners, 
and  direct  every  view,  desire,  and  efibrt,  towards  the  state  and 
character  of  Angels,  and  the  attainment  of  the  same  residence,  em- 
ployments, happiness,  and  glory  ? 

5thly.  What  sublime  views  does  this  subject  furnish  us  of  the 
greatness  of  Christ! 

By  him,  says  the  text,  were  all  these  illustrious  beings  created, 
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together  with  all  their  attributes,  impartanoe,  and  lenity.  The 
•character  of  every  workman  is  seen,  of  course,  in  Uie  nature  of 
the  woric,  which  he  has  made.  If  this  be  insignificant  and  wortb- 
less;  it  exhibits  nothing  but  the  insignificance  and  wortUessness 
'of  the  maker*  If  curious  and  excellent,  if  sublime  and  wonderful, 
it  unfolds  strongly,  and  certainly,  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  gkxry* 
Of  what  faculties  are  Angels  the  subjects !  Of  what  intelligence, 
])urity,  power,  loveliness,  and  elevation  of  mind!  What  th« 
must  be  the  perfections  of  Him,  who  contrived  and  fonned  Angek; 
who  with  a  word  called  them  into  being ;  who  preserves,  informs, 
directs,  controls,  and  blesses  them  forever?  Great  and  excellent 
4ts  they  are,  they  are  exhibited  as  tmelean  in  kh  iighiy  and  at 
<Amrgtd  with  folly  before  him.  How  amaaang,  then,  must  be  the 
{Perfection  of  his  character !  how  great ;  how  wise ;  how  good! 
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he  haih  ruervtdf  in  eurkuting  ckaitu,  imdar  dwrkme^t,  unto  the  judgment  of  ihe 
greaidtijf^ 

In  this  passage,  we  have  a  concise,  but  very  interesting,  ac- 
count of  certain  Angels,  who  once  dwelt  m  Heaven.  Created,  at 
first,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Angelic  nature,  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  highest  honour,  and  enjoybg  the  greatest  hap* 
piness,  they  are  here  represented  as  having  lost  their  character, 
and  forfeited  their.honour  and  happtness.  2%e  nature  and  allot- 
ments  of  these  Angels  furnish  the  suoject,  ^rfiich  next  demands  our 
attention  in  this  System  of  discourses. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  take  some  notice  of  an  opinion,  which  has,  chiefly  within  the 
two  past  centuries,  been  adopted  concerning  it,  and  advanced  with 
conndence  by  persons  of  various  descriptions :  an  opinion,  which, 
if  true,  would  preclude  the  present  discourse,  as  groundless  and 
nneatcNT.  It  is  this ;  that  there  are  no  such  beings  as  Fallen  Angels* 
Infidels  have  made  the  Scriptural  account  of  these  beings,  a  formal 
objection  against  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  Not 
a  small  number  of  men,  professing  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
have  partly  yielded  to  die  objection,  and  partly  considered  the  con- 
traiy  doctrine  as  necessary  to  their  particular  systems  of  Theology. 
Thus,  h^re,  as  in  other  cases,  men  apparently  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  belief,  and  the  denial,  of  the  Scariptures,  have  yet 
united  in  overthrowing  their  authority,  and  unsettling  their  charac- 
ter as  a  revelation. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  the  doctrine  has  been  opposed,  we 
should  naturally  turgue  un&vourably  concerning  the  opposition* 
It  has  been  most  usually  opposed,  not  with  sober  argument,  but 
with  ridicule  and  sneers.  A  cause,  which  needs  this  support,  is 
bad  of  course ;  and  is  by  its  abettors  seen  to  be  bad :  for  no  man 
of  common  sense,  will  ever  resort  to  this  feeble  and  ineffectual 
mode  of  attack,  or  defence,  when  the  surer,  more  rational,  and 
more  efficacious,  resort  of  sober  argument,  is  in  his  power. 

If  the  existence  of  fiadlen  Angels  is  incredible ;  it  must  be  so  for 
one  of  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  That  U  is  not  revealed  svMdmily  to  command  belief}  and 
that,  as  we  have  no  direct  knowleage  of  invisible  beings,  asiae  from 
Revelation,  so  in  this  case,  Revelation  does  not  warrant  us  to  admit 
their  existence :  or, 
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Sdly.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  nature  of  things  j  which  dis^ 
proves  their  existenctj  or  at  leasts  renders  it  highly  improbahle. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  Methods  of  opposing  the  existence  of 
fallen  Angels^  I  observe,  that  it  has  been  very  little  resorted  to,  by 
the  opposers  of  this  doctrine.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  Re- 
velation has  been  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  Philosophy.  Hen 
have  supposed,  that  their  oton  judgment  was  a  more  unerring  stand- 
ard of  faith  and  truth,  than  the  Scriptures.  That  Infidels  should 
thus  act,  is  certainly  to  be  expected ;  for  this  opinion  is  the  basis 
of  their  system.  However  irrational,  therefore,  and  indefensible, 
their  conauct  may  seem  to  us ;  we  are  certainly  to  feel  no  surprise, 
when  they  resort  to  it,  or  rely  upon  it,  with  confidence.  But  for 
this  opinion,  they  could  not  retain  their  system  for  a  moment. 

But,  that  men,  professing  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine 
Revelation,  should  adopt  this  method  of  establisning,  or  refuting, 
their  declarations,  is,  to  say  the  least,  wonderful.  Still,  it  has  in 
every  aee  been  more  or  less  the  conduct  of  persons,  who  have  pro- 
fessed this  belief.  It  began  to  exist  in  the  time  of  the  AposUes ; 
and  was  boldly  adopted  in  defiance  of  their  authority  and  inspira- 
tion. The  declaration  of  St.  Paulj  relative  to  this  subject,  are  am- 
ple proofs  of  the  fisict.  The  two  first  chapters  of  the  first  Epstle 
to  the  Corinthians^  are,  in  a  great  measure,  employed  on  this  sub- 
ject. Ill  them  he  informs  us,  that  to  the  Philosophical  Greeks,  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  titles  of  2o9<»i  and  ^1X0^0901,  Wise  Men  and 
Philosophers,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  was  foolishness.  This,  there- 
fore, was  then  a  general  decision  of  Philosophy.  Against  the  adop- 
tion of  that  Philosophy,  and  the  imitation  of  the  men  who  profess- 
ed it,  he  strongly  cautions  the  Corinthian  Christians ;  who  were  in 
no  small  danger  from  its  imposing  and  deceitful  influence.  At  the 
same  time,  he  informs  them,  that  this  foolishness,  as  they  termed  it, 
of  God,  was  wiser  than  Men  ;  that  God  had  not  chosen  men  of  this 
character  to  call  them  to  salvation,  but  men  of  an  opposite  character, 
who  disclaimed  the  very  words,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  this  Phi- 
losophy ;  men,  who,  although  despised  and  accounted  as  nothing 
by  these  vain,  arrogant  Philosophers,  and  their  followers,  were  yet 
beloved  of  God,  and  the  instruments  of  their  salvation.  He  ferther 
informs  them,  that  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  is  foolishness  with  God; 
and  again  declares,  that  the  Lord  knoweth  the  reasonings  of  the  wisCj 
that  tney  are  vain.  To  the  Colossians  he  writes,  Beware  lest  any 
man  spoil  you  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit ;  that  is,  vain  and 
deceitful  rhilosophy ;  which,  ne  declares,  accorded  with  the  tradi^ 
tions  of  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  this  world,  but  not  with  Christm 
Of  course,  it  merited  contempt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  was  fraught 
with  danger,  on  the  other. 

From  tne  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  time,  almost  every 
existing  heresy  has  been  aerived  firom  this  source.  The  Scriptures 
were  mund  by  many  men,  and  men,  too,  who  were  often  distin- 
guished for  their  ingenuity,  not  to  agree  with  their  Philosophy ;  and 
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of  course  could  not,  in  tiieir  opinion,  be  true,  unless  they  could  be 
bent  to  such  an  agreement.  Those,  therefore,  who  chose  still  to 
acknowledge  the  Kevelation  of  the  Scriptures,  employed  them- 
selves in  helping  out  their  character,  as  a  system  of  truth,  and  re- 
moving their  supposed  inconsistencies,  by  new  constructions,  alle- 
goricar  explanations,  and  generally,  by  substituting  what  they  ought 
to  mean  for  that^  whichy  according  to  the  natural  and  proper  forc^ 
of  language,  they  must  mean*  « Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  cared 
little  about  them,  finding  the  doctrines,  which  they  contain,  to  dis* 
a^ree  with  their  own  Philosophy,  denied  their  authority  at  once« 
Bien  of  this  class  were,  in  my  view,  more  rational,  more  self-con- 
sistent, and  less  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Scriptures,  than 
those  of  the  other.  For  nothing  can  be  more  irrational,  inconsist- 
ent, or  injurious  to  the  Scriptures,  than  to  profess  to  receive  them 
as  a  divine  Revelation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  m^ke  human  opin- 
ion the  standard,  by  which  their  declarations  are  to  be  tried.  This 
is  no  other,  than  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  God  himself,  (who,  in  this 
case,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Author  of  the  declarations)  and  to 
determine  whether  he  has  spoken  truth  or  falsehood*  Must  not 
Aneels  wonder  to  see  Men  thus  employed  ? 

The  truth  is ;  the  doctrine  in  Question  is  so  often,  and  so  clearly, 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  that  tne  denial  of  it  cannot  be  founded 
on  them  alone.  All  men  act  in  this  case,  as  Dr.  Priestly  has  acted 
in  questioning  the  existence  of  the  holy  Angels.  In  pursuing  the 
doctrines  of  his  peculiar  system,  he  was  led  to  doubt,  and  ultimate- 
ly to  deny,  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul^  and  roundly  de- 
cided, that  it  was  nothing  but  organized  matter.  Angels,  he  saw 
plauily,  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arguments  concerning  this  subject: 
lor  no  mind  possesses  sufficient  ingenuity  to  render  it  even  remote- 
ly probable,  that  Angels  are  materiaL  And,  as  the  human  soul 
may  as  easily  be  supposed  to  be  immaterial,  as  an  Angel  can  be, 
there  was  no  resort  left  to  Dr.  Priesdy,  but  to  question  the  exist- 
ence of  Angels  altogether.  This,  therefore,  he  chose  to  do,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  express  declarations  of  God  to  the  con- 
trary ',  declarations  as  express  as  language  will  admit ;  rather  than 
give  up  a  doctrine,  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of 
his  system.  In  this  manner,  the  Scriptures  may  be  made  to  de- 
clare any  thing. 

With  respect  to  the  second  of  these  reasons,  on  which  the  exist- 
ence of  Fallen  Angels  is  denied,  viz.  that  there  is  some  evidence  in 
the  nature  of  things,  mhich  disproves  the  existence  of  such  beings,  or 
at  least,  renders  it  highly  improbable  ;  I  observe, 

1st.  TTuU  the  existence  of  Angels,  generally  considered,  is  ori- 
ginally less  improbable  than  that  of  Men* 

To  a  rational  being,  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  either 
Angels  or  Men,  pure  spirits  would  seem  more  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  me  Creation  of  God,  than  spirits  united  to  bodies ;  beings  wholly 
rational,  than  beings  partly  rational  and  pardy  animal.    God  is  a 
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pure  spirit    It  is  not  rationally  supposed,  that,  in  creating  IntdK- 

S^ent  beings,  he  would  unite  them  to  Matter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
orm  one  being  of  both  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  is  rationally  sup- 
posed, ^t,  deliehdng  as  he  does  in  his  own  manner  of  existencei 
ne  would  create  beings  as  much  like  himself,  as  might  be.  In  crea- 
ting men,  a  new  difficulty  concerning  existence,  a  new  mystery  of 
Philosophy,  is  presented  to  our  contemplation :  viz.  the  onion  of 
soul  and  body,  so  accomplished,  as  to  constitute  one  percipient 
1>eing.  Should  it  be  here  obsenred,  that  Philosophers,  in  denying 
the  existence  of  Angels,  whether  virtuous  or  ftiUen,  avoid  this  d£- 
ficulty,  by  denying  also  the  existence  of  an  inmiaterial  soul  in 
Man :  I  acknowledge,  that  the  objection  is  fairly  allied,  as  being 
founaed  in  truth ;  but  I  beg  leBve  to  subjoin,  that  in  this  very  man* 
ner;  they  introduce  to  us  a  new,  more  mysterious,  and  moro  per- 
plexing doctrine ;  a  doctrine  so  mysterious,  as  to  be  no  other  than 
a  gross  absurdity :  viz.  the  doctrine  of  cogiMive^  or  thmlang  mat- 
ter. As  I  propose  hereafter  to  discuss  this  subject  at  iengdi ;  I 
shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present  without  any  further  remarks. 

^ly.  TTiat  Angeh  after  their  crtaHorijftUj  inoohes  no  mart  i^- 
ficviiv^  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  fall  of  Man* 

All,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  appears  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  fall  of  any  finite  being,  is  a  sufficient  temptation.  Temp- 
tation, for  aught  that  appears,  may  rise  to  any  degree,  beneath  in- 
finite ;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  strengdi 
of  an  Angel,  or  his  habits  of  virtue,  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possi- 
ble temptation,  than  to  suppose,  that  the  strengdi  of  a  man  is  suffi- 
cient. 1  speak,  here,  of  such  a  man  as  Adam}  who  antecedendy 
to  the  first  temptation,  was  absolutely  fi*ee  fi'om  sin.  The  same 
temptation,  which  would  overcome  the  man,  might  not,  and  proba- 
bly would  not,  overcome  the  Angel ;  but  a  temptation,  suffiaendy 
increased  to  bear  an  equal  proportion  to  his  cnsposition  to  resist, 
might  overcome  him ;  and  undoubtedly  would :  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  proof,  that  God  is  any  more  obliged  to  secure  an  Angel 
m}m  fstlling,  than  to  secure  a  man. 

3dly.  T%at  fallen  Angels j  if  permitted^  should  act  in  the  u^fmt 
of  mankind^  is  attended  with  no  raore  improbability^  than  that  vtr- 
itjums  Angels  should  thus  act. 

Virtuous  Angels  are  declared  to  be  all  ministering  spirits^  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation}  and  are,  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  being  really,  continually,  and  extensively, 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  preseiit  world.  With  die  same  clear- 
ness, are  fallen  Angels  abo  declared  to  be  thus  employed. 

Nor  is  there  9.ny  presumption  against  this  interference  of  either. 
Wey  it  is  true,  could  not  know  this  fact,  unless  it  were  declared  to 
us ;  or  unless  we  were  to  become  acauainted  with  it  by  experi- 
mental evidence.  But,  that  the  rational  inhabitants  of  one  werid 
should  be  interested  in  the  concerns  of  another,  and,  if  allowed  by 
God  thus  to  act,  interfere  in  them,  in  a  manner  suited  to  thor  re- 
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spectiTe  cKspositioDfi,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable.  Wej  certainly, 
it  we  were  able,  and  were  permitted,  to  visit  the  planetary  worlds, 
should  take  such  a  part  in  the  important  concerns  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, as  suited  our  dispositions.  If  we  were  governed  by  benevo- 
lent motives ;  we  should  save,  or  relieve,  them,  so  far  as  was  in  our 
power,  firom  dangers  and  sufferings ;  if  by  malevolent  ones,  we 
should  promote  their  distress  and  ruin.  We  do  in  reaUty  thus  act 
in  this  world ;  not  in  our  own  affairs  onlv,  but  in  those  of  others ; 
in  the  afiairs  of  strangers,  as  well  as  of  friends ;  and  of  those  in 
distant  nations  and  countries,  as  well  as  our  own.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  unnatural,  or  improbable,  in  our  interference,  if  it 
were  permitted,  in  the  concerns  of  distant  worlds,  than  in  those  of 
distant  nations. 

4thly.  There  ii  no  more  difficulty  in  stmposing,  that  the  fallen 
AngeU  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingaom^  than  that  fallen  men 
do  the  same. 

It  is^  indeed,  originally  improbable,  that  either  men  or  Angels 
should  accomplish  evil  in  the  divine  kingdom ;  or,  universally,  that 
evil  should  exist  at  all.  But,  since  we  know,  that  it  does  exist, 
there  is  no  more  perceivable  difficulty  in  attributing  it  to  one  class 
of  IntelUgent  creatures,  than  to  another.  Nor  is  there  any  expla- 
nation of  the  agency  of  men  in  producing  evil,  which  may  not  be 
applied  in  a  manner,  equally  satisfactory,  to  that  oi  Angels. 

5thly.  That  Angels  should  communicate  thoughts,  either  good  or 
evil,  to  mankindj  is  originally  no  more  imorohable,  than  that  we 
should  communicate  them  to  each  other.  We  do  this,  daily  and 
hourly,  in  many  ways,  which  are  familiar  to  us  by  experience,  but 
which  were  originally  unimaginable  by  ourselves,  and  probably  by 
any  other  finite  beings.  We  show  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  by 
WOTds,  tones,  gestures,  silence,  hieroglyphics,  pictures,  letters, 
and  many  other  things.  All  these,  anteceaent  to  our  experience 
of  them,  were  hidden  in  absolute  darkness,  from  our  conception. 
If  all  mankind  had  been  bom  dumb,  no  man  would  have  entertain- 
ed a  single  thought  concerning  the  conununication  of  ideas  by 
speech.  The  conveyance  of  thought  by  looks,  also,  if  never  expe- 
rienced by  us,  would  have  been  necessarily  deemed  mysterious  and 
impossible.  Yet  very  many  thoughts  are  thus  conveyed  by  every 
person  living ;  and  with  very  great  force ;  and  firequently  with  en- 
tire precision.  Nay,  the  countenance  pften  discloses  the  whole 
character  at  once. 

The  Angels  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  we  know, 
because  the  Scriptures  have  declared  the  fact:  that  tliey  may 
communicate  them  to  us,  we  have  no  solid  reason  to  doubt,  df 
the  mode  of  communication,  in  either  case,  we  know  nothing ;  and 
are  unable  to  conjecture  any  thing,  but  what  is  idle  and  useless. 
But,  that  they  may  convey  tnoughts  into  our  minds,  as  well  as  un- 
derstand those,  which  arise  in  them,  contravenes  no  analogy,  and 
no  evidence. 
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Should  it  be  siaid,  th&t,  when  we  eomnuaUcatt  tho^g^Us  to  taek 
other  J  toe  are  conscious  of  the  act,  6y  which  the  thoughts  art  conmw- 
nicatti  to  us^  and  of  the  presence^  and  agency^  of  the  commuiucalof ; 
hut  that  we  are  conscious^  m  no  instance^  of  commiunicatum  frm 
Angels  J  and  never  perceive  their  presence^  or  agtncg  :  whence  k  if 
reasonably/  concluaed,  that  Angels  do  not  convey  thoiughts  to  om 
minds :  I  admit  the  declaration  as  just  (  but  deny  the  inference, 
derived  from  it  by  the  objector.  There  is  no  proof  from  any  thing, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  thoughts  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
us  by  a  being,  of  whose  presence,  and  agency,  in  conveying  them, 
^6  are  not  conscious. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  informed  abundantly,  that  Chdy  hy  ku 
Holy  S^ritj  communicates  thoughts  to  masMnd*  But  it  is  certain, 
that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  his  presence,  and  agency,  in  com- 
<nunieating  them.  Of  the  thoughts  themselves,  we  are  indeed  con- 
^ious ;  but  not  of  the  source,  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
same  doctrine,  for  oueht  that  appears,  is  equally  applicable  to  oar 
reception  of  thoughts  from  Angels. 

6thly.  If  good  Angels  may  with  propriety  he  supposed  topromiUt 
our  obedience^  evil  Angels  may  with  ike  same  propriety  he  stifposd 
to  prompt  us  to  disobedience. 

If  the  Agency  of  these  two  classes  of  bein^  should  be  exactly 
balanced ;  it  is  plain,  that  we  could  suffer  no  mjury.  There  is  no 
reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  influence  of  good  Angels 
does  not,  upon  the  whole,  overbalance  that  of  evil  ones.  But  all, 
that  is  necessary  to  vindicate  God,  in  the  case  supposed,  (if  even 
this  is  necessary)  is,  that  we  be  not,  upon  the  whole,  subjected  by 
their  joint  agency  to  any  disadvantage.  That  we  are  thus  sub- 
jected, the  Scriptures  furnish  us  not  a  single  reason  to  believe; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  believed,  unless,  perhaps,  where  judicial 
blindness  is  inflicted  as  ajpunishment  on  an  obstinate  sinner.  Qd 
the  contrary,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  from  the  mocy 
of  God,  as  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  always  causes  the 
Scale  in  this  case  to  preponderate  in  our  favour. 

Thus  have  I  considered  all  the  material  objections,  which  I 
think  of,  agieiinst  the  existence,  and  a^ncy,  of  Angels,  particular- 
ly evil  ones,  suggested  by  human  Philosophy ;  uikI,  li  I  mistake 
not,  have  proved  them  to  be  unfounded,  t  proceed,  therefore,  to 
a  particular  consideration  of  the  doctrines,  contained  in  the  text, 
in  this  passage  of  Scripture,  we  are  informed, 

I.  That  after  the  Angels  were  created^  a  part  of  tksm  kept  not 
their  first  estate : 

II.  That  they  left  their  ovon  habitation : 

HI.  TTiat  they  are  confined  in  chains  under  dwrkness  r  and, 

IV.  That  they  are  reserved  m  this  state  unto  the  jtsigmeiU  of  As 
great  day. 

These  propositions  I  shall  briefly  examine  in  the  order  specified. 

I.  After  the  Angels  were  created^  a  part  ef  them  kytt  not  thoir 
first  estate. 
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The  Angels,  who  fell,  were,  b  their  first  estate,  of  the  sme  mnk 
and  character,  engaged  in  the  same  employments,  and  possessed 
of  the  same  happiness,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  virtuous  com* 
panions.  Accordingly,  they  are  described  by  the  same  names  in 
1  Cor.  xv*  24,  and  Ephes.  vi«  10*  This  doctrine  is  also  clearly 
indcated  in  the  text:  where,  in  the  original,  it  is  sai<^,  that  thof 
kepi  not  thHr principalUy  ;  instead  of  their  Jirst  estate}  as  it  is  im-* 
properly  rendered  in  our  Bible.  All  these  blessings,  however,  they 
lost  by  rebelling  against  God.  Of  this  great  and  wonderful  event ; 
a  revolt  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  among  the  highest  order  of  cre- 
ated beines;  we  have  no  recular  history  in  the  Scriptures*  Still, 
we  are  abundantly  assured  by  them,  that  it  actually  took  place. 
By  various  declarations,  allusions,  and  hints,  contained  in  them,  we 
are  taueht  that  Satan,  an  Angel  of  pre-eminent  distinction  in  hea- 
ven, rebelled,  under  the  influence  of  pride  and  ambition,  against 
his  Maker.  In  this  deplorable  ent^prize,  we  further  learn,  that 
multitudes  of  the  heavenly  host  united  wiih  him ;  and  with  the  same 
disposition,  violated  the  law,  and  revolted  from  the  government,  of 
God.  That  pride  and  ambition  were  especially  the  sins,  by  which 
Satan  and  his  companions  fell,  is,  I  think,  sufficiendy  evident  from 
1  Tim.  iii.  6 :  where  St»  Paid,  speaking  of  a  Bishop,  says,  hetnu$t 
not  ht  a  novice,  vfo^urwr,  a  new  convert,  lest,  being  miffed  vp  with  pride, 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  DeviL  In  this  passase^it  is 
plainly  asserted,  that  the  Devil  was  condemned  for  his  prioie,  and 
It  is  fairly  presumable,  that  the  same  sin  was  the  source  of  condem- 
nation to  his  companions.  The  revolt  appears  to  have  been  but 
one ;  to  have  existed  at  one  time;  and  to  have  united  those,  who 
shared  in  it,  in  the  same  guilt,  as  well  as  in  the  same  undertaking. 

II*  T%ejf  left  their  own  hMtatunu 

Bv  this  pluraseology,  heaven  ia  perhaps  intended^  or  that  happy 
woiid,  in  which  all  the  angels  were  originally  united  together 
around  the  throne,  and  in  the  peculiar  presence,  of  God.  If  this 
sense  be  admitted,  as  by  most  persons  it  probably  will  be ;  then  it 
would  seem,  that  they  voluntarily  deserted  this  happy  place,  and 
chose  to  withdraw  themselves  from  its  glorious  blessings,  rather 
than  continue  under  the  government,  from  which  they  were  derived. 
If  weqr^fiov,  the  Greek  word  which  is  rendered  habitation,  denotes, 
as  some  divines  have  supposed,  some  other  residence,  or  station, 
assigned  them  in  some  otner  world :  then  it  would  seem,  that  they 
left  this  residence,  and  the  principality,  or  government,  that  is,  the 
office,  or  station,  which  they  held ;  refrising  to  perform  the  duty, 
assigned  them  by  their  Creator.  In  either  case,  tney  were  shut  out 
of  Heaven ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  informs  us,  were  cast  out  by  a  final 
banishment  fitim  God ;  and  were  never  more  permitted  to  return 
to  their  fonner  habitation.  They  had  despised,  and  disturbed,  the 
happiness  of  heaven ;  and  therefore  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it  no 
m'  *>.  They  were  discontented  with  their  blessings;  therefore 
th  were  taxen  fi*om  them.  They  had  revolted  from  their  God ; 
t'  i'efore  he  cast  them  off. 
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III.  TTuy  are  confined  in  chaint  under  darknest. 

Darkness  is  a  state,  obviously  suitable  for  beinrs,  to  whom  the 
light  of  heaven  was  unsatisfactory  and  odious ;  and  chains  are  most 
proper  for  beings,  whose  proud  and  wanton  wishes  were  discontent- 
ed with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  Both,  also,  united, 
form  a  degradation,  eminently  fitted  for  beings,  who,  at  the  head  of 
the  created  universe,  were  impatiently  ambitious  of  a  higher  station. 
Both,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  a  proper  temporary  punishment 
for  beines,  who  rebelled  a^inst  the  government  of  God  himself; 
who  kindled  discord,  even  m  heaven ;  and  to  whom  all  their  exalt- 
ed blessings  stood  for  nothing,  while  any  higher  and  richer  bless- 
ings remained* 
IV.  They  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

The  punishment  and  degradation  of  these  evU  beings,  are  not 
completed.  Thev  will  hereafter  be  tried,  and  condemned,  for  aU 
the  evils,  which  they  will  have  wrought,  or  attempted,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  earthly  system.  These  evils,  however  grati- 
fying to  them  in  the  perpetration,  will,  after  the  judgment,  return 
upon  their  own  heads  :  and,  instead  of  the  triumph  for  which  they 
hoped,  and  laboured,  will  cover  them  with  eternal  shame,  and  ove^ 
whelm  them  in  endless  ruin.  The  chains,  which  they  now  wear, 
are  literally  everlasting ;  and  will  confine  them  unto  the  judgment, 
so  that  they  cannot  escape ;  and  will  confine  them  for  ever  in  die 
sufferance  of  that  misery,  to  which  they  have  destined  themselves 
by  a  voluntary  devotion. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  character  and 
allotments  of  evil  Angels.  It  will  be  proper  to  add  a  few  more 
particulars,  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  Leader  or  Prince, 
of  these  evil  beings,  was  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents ;  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  miseries,  and  an  instrumental  cause  of  all  the  sins, 
which  have  followed  that  dreadful  event.  The  same  disposition, 
which  manifested  itself  in  his  rebellion  in  the  heavenly  world,  was 
here  directed  in  the  same  manner  against  the  government  of  his 
Maker :  a  disposition  compounded  of  malice,  baseness,  and  treach- 
ery. Hence  he  is  styled  m  the  Scriptures,  the  adversary  ^  the  ca- 
lumniatory the  father  of  lies;  the  aestroyer;  a  murderer,  and  a 
liar ^  from  the  ht^inning.  All  his  followers  sustain  the  same  dread- 
ful and  detestable  character.  So  far  as  has  been  in  their  power, 
they  have  deceived,  betrayed,  and  destroyed  the  race  of  men ;  have 
been  uniformly  the  enemies  of  God  and  mankind;  have  tempted 
them  unceasingly  to  sin :  and  have  especially  persecuted  and  dis- 
tressed the  chilciren  of  God.  They  powerfully  excited  the  perse- 
cution, and  crucifixion,  of  the  Redeemer;  and  the  sufferings  of 
his  Apostles  and  their  followers.  From  ^t  time  to  the  present, 
they  nave  unceasingly  pursued  the  same  malignant  course ;  and 
will  hereafter,  so  far  as  tney  are  permitted,  deluoe,  distress,  aiMi  de- 
stroy, unto  the  end  of  the  worid. 
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REMARKS, 

L  In  this  passage,  we  find  a  short,  but  affecting  account  of  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  events,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Vm» 
verse. 

•  A  vast  multitude  of  Intelligent  beings,  of  the  first  order  in  the 
divine  kingdom,  excelling  all  other  orders  in  knowledge,  power, 
and  splen(K>ur,  and  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of  God,  rose  up  in  re« 
bellion  against  their  Creator,  Benefactor,  and  Sovereign ;  lost  their 
pristine  honour  and  happiness,  their  primeval  virtue  and  dignity; 
sunk  down  to  the  depthis  of  sin,  shame,  and  misery ;  and  incurred 
the  endless  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  good  beings. 

From  this  singular  and  amazing  event,  many  interesting  truths 
may  be  learned  by  us. 

1st.  Jio  created  faculties ,  no  finite  holiness  or  happiness,  furnish 
sufficient  inducements  to  prevent  cre^Uures  from  aposiacv* 

Angels  fell.  All  others,  therefore,  may  &11;  and,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  fell.  The  true  reason,  why  the  spirits  of  just  nun  made 
perfect,  and  the  innumerable  company  of  holy  Angels,  persevere  in 
their  obedience,  is  evidently,  I  think,  not  their  own  inherent  per^ 
fection,  but  the  promise  of  God  and  lus  almightv  power,  espeaally 
exerted  to  secure  them  from  sin.  Without  this  safeguara,  they 
would,  at  least  in  my  view,  be  utterly  unsafe,  and  plainly  exposed 
to  destruction.  We  cannot  but  see,  therefore,  witn  what  forcible 
propriety  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  prav  after  this  manner. 
Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil  I  If  Angels 
needed  a  continual  exertion  of  divine  power  to  preserve  them  from 
felling ;  how  much  more  do  we,  frail  and  feeble  as  we  are,  prone 
by  nature  to  sin,  and  easily  overcome  by  temptation,  need  the  same 
exertions  for  our  daily  and  hourly  safety !  How  constantly,  and 
earnestly,  ought  we  to  offer  up  these  petitions !  How  unceasipgly 
ought  we  to  beseech  God  to  keqf  our  feet  from  falling,  our  eyes 
from  tears,  and  our  souls  from  aeath  ;  and  to  implore  the  influence 
of  his  Holy  and  Good  Spirit  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts, 
and  the  words  of  our  mouths,  acceptable  in  his  sight.  He  only  can 
preserve  the  bruised  reed  from  falling  asunder,  and  the  dimly  bum* 
ing  flax  from  being  extinguished  in  everlasting  darkness. 

Sdly.  We  are  here  taught,  that  pride  could  msturb  the  peau  and 
happiness  of  heaven,  and  prove  the  cause  of  endless  ruin  to  a  mul- 
iitude  of  inhabitants. 

How  great  an  evil  then,  is  pride !  It  overcast,  in  a  moment,  all 
the  beautiful  and  eternal  prospects ;  it  ecli]^ed,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
splendour,  virtue,  and  dignity,  of  Angels.  What  a  vast,  what  an  im* 
measurable  ruin  did  it  here  accomplish !  What  a  change  did  it  make 
in  the  Universe !  What  an  amazing  change  did  it  produce  in  those, 
by  whom  it  was  exercised!  How  ought  we,  then,  to  tremble  at  the 
indulgence  of  pride ;  the  sin,  to  which  we  are  probably  more  prone 
than  to  any  other !  MOTe,  or  less,  it  occupies  every  heart ;  manifests 
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Itself  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  men ;  and  intrudes  itself 
into  their  piety,  their  benevolence,  their  prayers,  their  songs,  tlieir 
alms,  their  humiUty,  and  their  repentance*  lif  Angels  were  so 
odious  in  the  siffht  of  God,  on  account  of  their  pride ;  how  odious 
must  we  be !  If  they  were  ruined  by  it  for  ever;  what  will  be- 
come of  us  ? 

3dly.  We  are  further  taught^  that  no  creaturee  are  ao  necessarg 
cr  inportantj  to  Godj  ae  to  be  secure  from  his  anger  when  they  sin 
against  him. 

Angels  sinned,  and  were  destroyed.  Who,  then,  if  found  of  tbe 
same  character,  will  escape  ? 

Men  often  satisfy  themselves,  that  they  are  safe  in  the  felselv  in* 
tended  reflection,  Aat  God  never  made  men  to  damn  them.  I  have 
used  the  words,  which  I  hav^  frequently  heard  used  to  express  this 
miserable  refute  of  lies.  It  is  undoubtedly  trUe,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  that  God  never  created  either  men,  or  any  other  beings,  (at 
this  end ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has  created  men,  and  An- 
gels also,  who,  after  they  were  created,  sinned ;  and  who,  for  thdr 
sin,  were  condemned  to  final  perdition.  The  phraseology,  appar- 
ently true,  is  substantially  false ;  and  is  used  onlv  for  the  purpose 
of  oeceiving  ourselves  and  others.      The  Angeis  might  certainly 

I  have  used  this  language  with  more  seemine  force,  and  justice,  than 

we  can ;  but  it  could  not  save  them,  and,  uerefore,  certainly  can- 

\  not  save  us. 

I  The  number  of  wicked  men,  often  relied  on  in  no  small  deereeas 

'  a  foundation  of  hope  and  safety,  is  merely  a  foundation  of  sand. 

The  number  of  the  wicked  Angels  did  not  avail  them  at  all*  Every 
one  of  the  rebels  was  destroyed  as  absolutely,  as  if  no  other  had 

'  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.     Their  number,  also,  was  im- 

menselv  great ;  and  one  of  them  was  of  more  worth  and  impoit- 

'  ance,  than  many  men  united. 

5thly.  JTu  punishment  of  the  tvU  Angeis  is  not  disciplinary. 

I  They  have  been  already  punished  at  least  six  thousand  years; 

yet,  instead  of  being  reformed,  they  have  grown  worse  continually; 
and  will  grow  worse,  not  only  till  the  day  of  judgement,  but  prolia- 
bly  for  ever.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the  punishment  of 
evil  Angels  is  the  same  with  that  of  evil  men*  The  punishment  of 
evil  men,  therefore,  is  not  disciplinary,  but  punishment  properly  so 
called ;  punishment  designed  to  rewajtl  the  sins,  not  to  amend  the 
characters,  of  either  Angels  or  men.  Both  are  hopeless  of  amend- 
ment ;  yet  both  may  be  useful,  although  dreadful,  examples  to  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  sm 
was  ever  renounced,  or  a  sinner  reformed,  except  by  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 

II.  We  learn  from  these  observations^  that  opposiHon  to  Godj  it 
mjpremely  odious  and  deformed^ 

This  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Apostacy  in  both  An- 
gels and  Men*  Of  this,  the  diabolical  character  is  made  up*  How 
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odious  and  defonn^  is  it  modt  jusdy  accounted !  How  jGdse ;  how 
malicious;  how  cruel;  how  blase;  how  detestable!  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  all  opposition  to  God,  is,  in  nature  and  sub- 
stance, the  same ;  and  that  it  differs  not  in  kind,  but  merely  in 
degree* 

III.  In  how  many  respects  do  wicked  men  resemble  wicked  An 
gels! 

Like  them,  do  wicked  men  exalt  themselves  against  God,  hate 
his  government,  oppose  his  designs,  and  revile  his  character ;  in- 
flate themselves  with  pride ;  murmur  at  their  own  allotments;  covet 
the  enjoyments  of  others ;  corrupt  their  fellow-creatures ;  tempt 
them  to  iniquity ;  and  defraud  them  of  endless  life.  Like  them, 
do  they  hate,  envV)  injure,  calumniate,  and  destroy.  How  much 
of  the  history  01  this  ^at  world  has  resembled  a  history  of 
fiends !  How  much  of  it  has  been  a  history  of  falsehood,  fraud, 
treachery,  pollution,  slanders,  contentions,  murders,  oppression, 
slaughter,  irreligion,  impiety,  profaneness,  and  blasphemv !  How 
readily  have  evil  men,  Uke  evil  angels,  undertaken  to  rival  God ; 
and  aemanded  the  homage,  worship,  and  obedience,  due  to  him 
alone! 

How  laboriously  do  Infidel  writers,  even  now,  oppose  their 
Maker,  and  their  Kedeemer;  and  strive  to  shut  both  their  fellow- 
men  and  themselves  oat  of  heaven !  Particularly,  with  what  fire- 
quency,  and  constancy,  do  they  repeat  the  very  falsehood,  whidi 
was  first  told  to  the  parents  of  mankind :  Although  ye  disobey  Godj 
ye  shall  not  surely  die.  How  continually  do  wicked  men,  by  ar- 
gument, ridicule,  eloquence,  and  example,  tempt  each  other  to  sin 
against  God !  How  great  a  part  of  their  life  and  labours  do  multi- 
tudes spend  in  this  employment !  Where  can  we  find  a  moral  (fis- 
tinction  between  this  conduct,  and  that  of  fallen  Angels  ? 

IV.  The  same  punishment^  which  is  reserved  for  evil  Angels^is 
accordingly  reserved  for  evil  men. 

This  punishment  was  prepared^  at  first,  for  the  Devil  and  his 
Artels.  But  Christ,  the  final  Jud^e  of  the  quick  and  the  deadj  has 
informed  us,  that  impenitent  men  shall,  at  the  great  day,  stand  with 
them  on  the  left  hand ;  be  included  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  de- 
part to  the  same  place  of  torment.  Both  will  have  been  embarked 
m  one  cause;  will  have  sustained  one  character;  and  will,  there- 
fore, share  in  one  allotment  of  wo.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
affecting,  more  overwhelming  consideration  to  a  serious  mind,  than 
this :  that  evil  men  will  hereafter  be  confined  in  the  same  habita- 
tion with  these  hatefiil  beings ;  who  are  possessed  of  a  disposition 
to  do  every  thing,  which  is  mjurious  to  (xod^  and  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  perpetrate  all  the  Crimea  dictated  by  malice,  cruelty, 
deceit  and  revenue.  To  be  imprisoned  in  this  world  with  a  collec- 
tion of  abuidoned  villains ;  to  be  hated  and  despised,  deceived  and 
betrayed,  oppressed  and  insulted,  wounded  to  the  soul  with  un- 
ceasing cruelty  and  treachery,  and  broken  down  by  scorn  and  in* 
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Bolence,  even  for  our  present  momentary  life ;  would,  I  think,  be  a 
lot  sufficiently  dreadful  to  lacerate  the  soul  with  agony.  What  Chea 
must  be  the  nature  and  misery  of  a  confinement  with  these  power- 
fill,  active,  sagacious  beings ;  whose  minds  are  all  malice,  firaud, 
and  cruelty ;  and  whose  endless  being  is  only  a  succession  of  rage, 
revenge,  and  despair ! 


SERMON  XXI. 


CBEATION. THK   EARTH. 

Gsnsis  i.  1.— >/»  ike  begituiing  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the  earth. 

In  the  four  preceding  sermons,  I  have  briefly  considered  the 
several  things,  intended  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  word  Heaven  f 
and  made  some  observations  concerning  the  character  and  circum- 
sicuices  of  those  hemgs^  who  either  are^  or  have  been^  Inhabitants  oj 
the  Supreme  Heaven*  The  next  subject  of  examination  in  our 
progress,  is  the  World,  which  we  inhahit. 

In  the  history,  given  by  Moses  of  this  great  work,  we  are  in- 
formed, 

In  the  first  place,  that,  together  vnth  the  rest  of  the  material  sys- 
temy  it  was  made  of  nothing;  or,  in  other  words,  the  materials  were 
brought  into  existence,  of  which  the  world  was  afterwards  composed* 
ThaC  we  might  be  at  no  loss  concerning  this  truth,  Moses  has 
taught  it  distinctly  in  Genesis  ii.  3  ;  where  ne  informs  us,  that  God 
rested  from  all  his  works,  which  he  created,  and  made  ;  or,  as  in  the 
original,  created,  to  make.  Of  the  energy,  by  which  this  mighty 
effort  was  accomplished,  the  Psalmist  gives  us  a  most  sublime 
conception,  when  ne  saysj  conbeming  the  Creator,  that  He  spake, 
and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  ana  it  stood  fast.  These  mate- 
rials, after  they  were  first  brought  into  being,  were,  originally,  a 
mere  mass  of  confusion,  in  the  language  of  the  Divine  Writer, 
without  form,  and  void;  and  are  styled,  successively,  the  earth, 
th€  waters,  and  the  deep. 

Secondly.  The  first  element,  separated  from  the  Chaos,  v>as  light; 
the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  useful,  of  all  material  objects. 
At  this  time,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  gathered  into  any  common 
receptacle ;  as,  according  to  the  received  philosophy,  it  is  at  the 
present  time ;  but  to  have  been  diffused  extensively  through  the 
universe.  It  is  possible,  that  this  may  now  be  its  real  state ;  and 
that  the  sun,  ana  stars,  instead  of  being  in  themselves  luminous, 
may  merely  possess  the  power  of  originating  its  motion,  and  di- 
rection. That  period  of  darkness,  which  intervened  between  the 
creation  of  the  Uhaos,  and  the  production  of  light ;  and  that  pe- 
riod of  light,  which  preceded  the  next  return  of  darkness,  consti- 
tuted the  first  day.  In  reference  to  this  event,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  celebrate  their  Sabbath  from  evening  to  evening :  this 
being  the  true  course  of  a  natural  day. 

Thirdly.  The  next  event  in  this  great  work  was  the  constitution 
of  the  Firmament,  and  a  division  of  the  chaotic  mass  into  two  great 
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parts,  one  beneath  and  one  above  the  Firmament.  This  was  the 
work  of  the  second  day. 

Fourthly.  This  was  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  land  from 
the  waters ;  the  land  being  named  Earthy  and  the  great  collections 
of  water,  Seas. 

To  this,  immediately  succeeded  the  creation  of  grass  and  herbs j 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  These  were  all  formed  with  tne  power  of  re- 
production, and  of  continuing  their  respective  kinds  in  this  manner 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  By  a  wonderful  process  of  vegetation, 
they  were  enabled  to  yield,  each  its  own  proper  seed :  a  minute 
particle,  which  being  committed  to  the  earth,  a  plant  of  the  same 
nature  and  properties  regularly  springs  up,  and  gradually  advances 
to  its  perfection.  Thus  vegetables  have  existed  in  every  age,  of 
the  same  kinds,  which  were  formed  on  the  third  day  of  the  Crea- 
tion ;  and  have  ever  constituted  much  of  the  food  of  both  men  and 
animals,  and  not  a  little  part  of  the  pleasures,  enjoyed  by  both. 
With  the  creation  of  these,  terminated  the  third  day. 

Fifthly.  On  the  fourth  day  were  created  the  lights  of  heaven,  par* 
ticvlarly  the  sun  and  moon. 

As  I  have  heretofore  considered  these,  in  the  discourse  on  the 
Heavens ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  so 
lately  said.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  additional 
observations. 

These  luminaries  were  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  to  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  for 
days  and  for  years.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  the  great  means 
of  distributing  time,  fix)m  the  beginning,  into  all  its  important  divi- 
sions ;  enabling  us  to  form  the  chronology  of  the  world,  to  ascertain 
the  order  and  connexion  of  all  historical  events,  and  to  regulate, 
by  correct  dates,  our  various  useful  business. 

The  Sim,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  great  fountain  of  light  to  this 
world,  and  to  all  those,  which  are  united  in  our  system  ;  and  thus 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  successfully  their  necessary  em- 
ployments. It  is  the  Parent,  also,  of  that  universal  vegetation, 
with  which  the  earth  is  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  on  wmch,  we 
are  so  obviously  dependent  for  the  existence  of  health,  comfort, 
and  life.  Not  less  absolutely,  and  still  more  inmiediately,  is  our 
life,  together  with  our  activity,  dependent  on  the  presence,  warmth, 
and  energy,  of  this  fountain  of  light.  In  a  woro,  whatever  lives 
and  moves,  lives  and  moves  by  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  with- 
out his  presence,  eternal  night,  and  eternal  winter,  would  reign  with 
boundless  desolation  over  this  habitable  globe. 

The  moon,  also,  is  inestimably  usefiil  to  mankind  ip  the  beauti- 
fill  light  which  she  gives  by  night,  in  the  important  changes,  which 
she  accomplishes  in  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  be- 
coming, in  connexion  with  the  other  luminaries  of  heaven,  the 
source  of  a  great  part  of  our  skill  in  Navigation,  and  our  knowledge 
of  Geograpny,  and  Astronomy. 
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Sixthly.  When  the  earth  was  thus  prepared  to  be  a  habita- 
tion of  hving  beings ;  God  said,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day. 
Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life;  and  fowl  J  that  may  fiy  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament 
of  heaven.  Immediately  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  were  filled  with 
their  respective  inhabitants.  The  innumerable  usefiil  and  delight- 
ful purposes,  which  they  were  destined  to  accomplish,  and  which 
accordingly  they  have  accomplished  to  the  present  time,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  particularize  on  the  present  occasion. 

Seventhly.  On  the  sixth,  and  last,  day  of  the  creation,  the  Earth 
was  replenished  with  the  four-footed  beasts j  and  creeping  things^  by 
which  it  has  been  ever  since  inhabited.  These,  also,  so  useful  to 
man,  and  so  indispensable  to  his  comfortable  existence,  are  so 
well  known,  as  not  to  demand  any  account  of  their  nature  or  des- 
tination, fixm  me. 

Eighthly.  All  these  works  of  the  Divine  hand  were  severally  prO' 
nounced  by  their  great  Author  to  be  very  good.  Such  indeed  was 
the  original  nature  of  them  all*  This  world  was  formed  to  be  a 
delightml  residence.  Its  surface  was  beautiful ;  its  soil  fertile  with- 
out decay ;  its  seasons  vernal ;  its  atmosphere,  waters^  and  pro- 
ductions, pregnant  with  life  ;  and  all  its  inhabitants,  pacific,  useful, 
and  happy.  In  the  country  of  Eden^  the  Lord  God  planted  also 
a  garden^  to  become  the  appropriate  residence  of  the  first  man, 
and  here  he  made  to  grow  every  tree^  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  eood  for  food.  This  Paradise,  was  the  beautiful  Metropolis 
of  a  beautiful  world. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations,  we  learn, 

1st.  How  mighty  and  majestic  a  work  was  the  creation  of  this 
world! 

The  Earth  is  a  vast  and  solid  globe,  composed  of  particles,  so 
small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us,  united  by  the  energy  which 
called  them  into  being,  and  holden  together  by  the  same  energy 
in  a  manner  .wholly  incomprehensible.  This  globe  is  hung  upon 
nothing  ;  and  moved  through  the  fields  of  Ether  with  amazmg  ve- 
locity, and  yet  with  infinite  ease,  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator*  Too 
great  to  be  moved  at  all,  perhaps,  by  all  created  Intelligences,  it 
has  yet  for  many  thousand  years  been  rolled  on  with  perfect  ease 
by  Him,  wfio  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.  It  has  also  moved  al- 
ways in  its  own  place,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  other  worlds. 
Its  motion,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  regular  and  undisturbed,  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  yet  so  rapid,  as  to  outrun 
every  human  conception. 

In  a  manner  not  less  wonderful,  it  tiuns  its  face  continually  to 
the  sun ;  and  derives  light,  and  warmth,  and  energy,  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  inhabitants,  the  production  of  its  fi*uits,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  business,  allotted  to  the  race  of  man. 
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How  expressive  of  infinite  Power,  were  the  acts  of  calling  it  into 
beine,  Uniting  its  parts,  preserving  its  structure,  moving  it  tnrou^h 
the  Doundless  void,  ana  regulating  with  perfect  harmony  all  its 
various  affections ! 

How  expressive  of  infinite  Wisdom  is  the  endless  diversity  of 
beings,  which  it  contains  ;  their  structure,  quaUties,  and  uses ,  their 
relations,  and  dependences  ;  their  wants,  and  suppUes ;  their  end- 
lessly various  beauty,  novelty,  and  grandeur ! 

Nor  is  infinite  Goodness  less  wonderfiilly  manifested  by  the  boun- 
ty, every  where  displayed,  in  providing  for  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest;  in  making  the  least,  that  it  might  be  provided  for  ^  and  in 
giving  to  each  its  own  peculiar  happiness.  How  evidendy  are  aD 
Uiese  thills  the  work  of  a  God ! 

2dly.  Horn  wonderful  is  the  Order  of  things^  which  was  esiablish- 
ed  at  the  Creation* 

This  subject  may  be  advantageously  diyided  into  two  parts : 

7%e  order  of  things,  which  is  permanent^  and  thatj  w&ch  is  stJh 
ject  to  perpetual  revolutions* 

Of  tne  former  class,  are  the  stable  position  of  the  globe  at  given 
distances  fit)m  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  position  of  its  poles ;  its 
regular  motions  round  its  axis,  and  rouna  the  sun,  by  which  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  returns  of  day  and  night,  are 
accompUshed ;  the  steady  attractions  of  gravitation  and  cohesion, 
which  produce  the  stability  of  the  earth  itself,  and  all  its  great 
affections.  All  these  are  indispensable  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  The  order  of  these  things  I  call  perma- 
nent, although  subject  to  many  changes,  and  in  several  instances  a 
mere  series  of  changes ;  because  they  are  stable,  regular,  and  un- 
varying in  their  nature. 

The  other  and  more  mutable  course  of  things  respects  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral,  kingdoms;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  ocean,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  all  are  subjects 
of  unceasing  changes ;  and  several  of  them  of  continual  decay,  and 
continual  renovation.  Plants  and  animals  are  formed  to  renew  and 
perpetuate  their  kinds  through  an  indefinite  period ;  and,  were  the 
date  of  the  earth  to  be  suffiaently  protracted,  to  continue  them  for 
ever.  Nor  are  mineral  substances,  so  far  as  they  are  Uable  to 
decay,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  re-production.  Stones  decay, 
and  return  to  earth ;  and  earth  is  petrified,  or  hardened,  into  stone. 
Ores  are  supposed  to  be  exhausted  and  renewed.  Gems,  and 
other  beautitui  substances,  are  multiplied;  and  worn  out.  Soils 
are  fiirnished  anew  for  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  ocean 
is  also,  in  a  sense,  emptied,  and  filled  again,  r  rom  that  great  store- 
house of  waters,  vapour  perpetually  ascends,  and  is  discharged  on 
the  earth,  in  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  in  mists  and  dews :  while  the 
earth,  through  its  various  channels,  returns  aeain  its  tribute  of 
waters  to  the  ocean.    Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  wisest  of  men; 

**  Generation  goetb,  and  reneration  cometh ; 
Bat  fb«  earth  dolh  ever  abide. 
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The  San  also  riseth,  the  Sun  also  setteth, 

And  basteth  to  the  place  where  it  rose  ; 

It  passeth  to  the  soath  :  azain  it  circleth  to  the  north. 

Round  and  rotind  goeth  the  wind, 

And  ever  repeateth  its  circuiU. 

AU  the  rivers  run  down  into  the  sea ; 

Tet  the  sea  doth  not  overflow : 

To  the  place,  whence  the  rivers  go  forth, 

To  the  same,  to  flow  aeain,  do  they  return. 

All  the  things,  thus  at  their  task,  no  man  can  recount ; 

The  eye  would  not  be  able  to  behold  them, 

Nor  would  the  ear  be  competent  to  hear  them." 

Sdly.  How  wonderful  are  the  Uses  of  the  various  things,  which 
constitute  this  earthly  system  I 

How  important  to  mankind  is  the  Mineral  Kingdom  !  How  indis- 
pensable is  the  soil  for  vegetation ;  the  stones  and  clay  for  build- 
ing ;  the  peat  and  coal  for  Aiel ;  the  metals  for  all  the  necessary 
and  ornamental  arts  of  life,  and  for  the  existence  of  almost  every 
thing,  which  we  name  a  convenience,  or  a  comfort*  Iron,  alone, 
is  indispensable  to  the  employments,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of 
civihzed  Ufe*  Without  it,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  arts,  and  science, 
would  dwindle  speedily  into  nothing ;  and,  but  for  its  aid,  would 
never  have  been. 

To  minerals,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  medicines,  of  the  most 
valuable  nature ;  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  and  the 
continuance  of  life. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom^  of  grass,  as 
food  for  catde ;  and  herbs,  and  grains,  as  the  food  of  men ;  of  the 
flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  with  which  we  are  clothed ;  of  trees,  as  the 
materials  of  fuel,  building,  and  fencing ;  and  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  multitude  of  other  purposes,  equally  demanded  by  ne- 
cessity and  comfort  ? 

Finallv,  What  shall  be  said  of  the  Animal  IRngdom  F  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  tne  cow,  the  camel,  and  the  sheep,  of  the  furry  tribes,  and 
the  silk- worm;  all  of  which  so  largely  contribute  either  to  the  hus* 
bandry  of  man,  his  food,  his  clothing,  or  his  pleasure  ? 

Nor  ought  we,  in  considerinjg  the  nature  of  earthly  things,  to 
forget  them,  as  the  dehghtful  means  of  Beauty  and  Grandeur* 

Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  colour,  and  form,  to  disap- 
pear;  how  unsightly,  dull,  and  wearisome,  would  be  the  aspect  of 
the  world !  The  pleasures,  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  varieties, 
with  which  these  sources,  of  beauty  are  presented  to  the  eye,  are 
so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  intermission, 
that  we  scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature,  their  number,  or  the 
great  proportion,  which  they  constitute  in  the  whole  mass  of  our 
enjoyment.  But  were  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  removed  from 
its  delightful  scenerv  to  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  desert ;  a  bound- 
less expanse  of  sand ;  a  waste,  spread  with  uniform  desolation,  en- 
Uvened  by  the  murmur  of  no  stream,  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of 
no  verdure ;  although  he  might  live  in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  splen- 
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dour  and  luxury,  he  would,  I  think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome, 
melancholy  round  of  existence;  and  amid  all  his  gratifications, 
would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land,  the  brooks, 
and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the  Spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of 
the  Autumn*  The  ever-varying  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
enter  mOre  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  of  mankind,  than  we, 
perhaps,  ever  think,  or  can\  possibly  apprehend,  without  frequent 
and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not  necessary  to 
their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  commonly  intend  by  their  useful- 
ness. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gra- 
tuitously superinduced  upon  Uie  general  nature  ot  the  objects 
themselves ;  and,  in  this  hght,  as  a  testimony  of  the  divine  good- 
ness peculiarly  affecting. 

Still  more  deeply,  ought  we  to  regard  this  part  of  the  Creation, 
as  exhibiting,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  Being  and  Agtneg 
of  God. 

How  plainly,  how  delightfully,  how  solemnly,  is  this  elorioas 
Being  seen  every  where  in  these  woiics  of  his  hands !  jS[  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  cause,  adequate  to  their  production. 
The  living,  actine  thing,  called  Man,  is  never  directly  perceivwi 
by  other  men.  We  see  motions ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who 
moves.  We  hear  a  voice  ;  and  know  that  there  is  one  who  speaks. 
We  perceive  actions ;  and  know  that  there  is  an  agent  who  gives 
them  birth.  This  a^ent  we  denominate  Man.  So  in  every  place, 
in  every  thing,  and  (Suing  every  moment,  we  behold  throughout 
the  creation,  a  perpetual  progress  of  most  wonderful  events ;  and 
Imow  that  an  Agent,  to  us  invisible,  but  adequate  to  their  produc- 
tion, effectuates  them  all.  This  agent,  we  call  God  ;  and  discern 
his  being,  character,  and  presence,  as  directly,  and  clearly,  as  we 
discern  the  being,  character,  and  presence,  of  man.  Thus  all 
things  hold  out  to  every  attentive  eye,  the  living,  acting,  governing, 
Jthovah. 

At  the  same  time,  this  earthly  system  strongly  displays  the  An- 
ger of  God  against  the  sins  of  men. 

Amidst  all  these  pleasing  manifestations  of  the  Creator,  the 
world  around  us  furnishes,  also,  many  proofs  of  his  displeasure* 
The  storm  plunges  multitudes  in  the  deep.  The  lightning  destroys 
its  vioiims  m  a  moment.  The  famine  sweeps  its  millions  to  the 
crave.  The  volcano  overwhelms  towns  and  cities  with  deluges  of 
nre.  The  pestilence,  walking  in  darknessj  drives  before  it  whole 
nations  into  eternity :  While  death,  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  these  ministers,  empties,  once  in  thirtv  years,  the  world  of  its 
inhabitants.  What  awful,  as  well  as  decisive  proofs,  are  here 
furnished,  that  the  Maker  of  all  things  regards  our  race  with 
severe  and  terrible  displeasure !  How  solenmly  do  they  impress 
this  humiliating  truth  upon  every  serious  mind !    How  forcibly 
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do  they  summon  us  to  repent,  and  reform,  that  we  may  find 
mercy ! 

There  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which  these  works  ought 
to  be  remembered  on  the  present  occasion.  Every  thing  in  crtU' 
turn  and  providence^  appears  not  only  to  be  useful^  but  to  have  many 
uses,  and  to  answer  very  many  purposes.  God,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  his  agency,  accomphshes  his  ends  by  the  most  direct, 
the  simplest,  and  the  fewest  means. 

"  In  hnman  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Tet  serves  to  second  too,  some  other  use.'** 

Thus  Water  and  Iron  become  means  of  ends  innumerable* 
The  latter  enters,  to  a  vast  extent,  into  almost  all  human  arts  and 
concerns  :  while  the  former  is  almost  every  where  diffused  through 
the  great  system  of  benefits,  which  God  has  provided  for  mankind. 

A  great  part  of  the  usefulness,  found  in  the  objects  of  this  world, 
arises  firom  the  Order  established  among  them,  and  mentioned  un- 
der a  former  head  of  discourse.  From  this  order,  springs  all  the 
forecast  of  the  human  mind.  By  observing  the  regular  succession 
of  causes  and  effects  around  us,  we  learn  to  judge,  with  a  ^ood  de- 

S'ee  of  correctness,  fix>m  past  events,  concerning  those  wnich  are 
ture.  The  nature  of  the  seasons,  exhibited  in  their  past  revolu- 
tions, teaches  us  how  to  prepare  ourselves  against  both  heat  and 
cold ;  to  sow  our  seed  in  the  spring,'  and  gather  our  harvests  in  the 
summer  and  autumn ;  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  sky;  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  ourselves  and  our  fa- 
milies ;  and  to  adjust,  universally,  the  arts  and  business  of  life. 
Bv  the  regularity  of  the  system,  all  our  profitable  emplojrments  are 
wholly  directed.  Without  this  guide,  we  could  plan  nothing;  we 
could  accomplish  nothing;  and  should  literally  oe  unable  to  con-, 
jecture  what  a  day,  an  hour,  or  a  moment,  would  bring  forth.  Our 
existence  would  be  a  mere  succession  of  accidents.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  how,  in  such  a  state,  any  means  could  be  fiirnished,  by 
Mrhich  we  might  either  enjoy  comfort,  or  prolong  our  Uves. 

From  the  same  source,  arises,  in  a  chief  measure,  that  full,  t^- 
answerable  proof  of  the  existence,  and  character,  of  God,  which  is 
presented  by  these  works  of  his  hands*  The  wisdom  of  God  is  prin- 
cipally seen  in  the  design,  and  contrivance,  exhibited  throughout 
the  globe.  But  contrivance  and  design,  appear  only  in  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends :  and  wisdom  is  visible  only  in  the  choice 
of  good  ends,  and  of  fit  means  to  accomplish  them.  I  have  alrea- 
dy remarked,  that  without  this  regularity,  our  existence  would  be  a 
mere  succession  of  accidents.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  the 
whole  course  of  events.  There  would  be,  visibly,  neither  means, 
nor  ends.  If  second  causes  existed,  they  would  be  unperceived ; 
and  their  efficacy,  being  continually  variable,  could  never  be  dis- 

*  Essay  on  Man,  part  i.  line  68. 
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cerned.    All  things,  therefore,  would  naturally  be  attributed  tr 
chance.     Who,  then,  would  be  able  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Epi 
cums ;  or  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  perfections,  or  even  the  ex 
istence,  of  God  ? 

4thly.   How  interesting  an  object  is  the  destination  of  this  world  I 

The  Earth  was  designed  to  be  the  habitation  of  immortal  beings, 
whose  numbers,  the  hiunan  mind  is  unable  to  limit.    Every  one  of 
these  is  an  heir  either  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  wo.     All  of 
them,  also,  have  apostatized  firom  God,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
final  condemnation.    In  this  state  of  things,  this  world  became  the 
theatre  of  the  most  wonderful  work,  which,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  has  ever  existed.    The  Son  of  God  descended  from  Hea- 
ven, and,  passing  by  the  angels,  took  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham  } 
suffered  the  distress  of  a  humble,  persecuted  life ;  died  on  the  cross; 
and  was  buried  in  the  grave ;  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  expiation,  the  Spirit  of  truth  has  here  shed  his  re- 
newine  influence  on  the  human  soul ;  and  has  sanctified,  and  will 
hereaiter  sanctify,  a  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  na- 
tions, kindreds,  and  tongues.    All  these,  by  a  patient  continuance  m 
well-doing,  will  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality:;  and  will 
find,  a  new,  eternal  life.     By  their  union  to  Christ,  and  their  in- 
terest in  his  mediation,  they  will  hereafter  become,  together  with 
the  artels  who  kept  their  first  estate,  inhabitants  of  the  Supreme 
Heaven,  and  attendants  upon  the  throne  of  God,    This  is  a  desti- 
ny, to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  virtuous  beings 
will  ever  be  raised.    Thus  this  world  is  a  scene  of  transactions, 
such  as  probably  never  existed  in  any  other :  and  its  inhabitants 
are  heirs  of  glory  and  happiness,  in  which  they  will  be  rivalled  only 
by  the  Angels  of  God. 

5thly.  These  considerations  exhibit  the  imreasonableness  of  seve- 
ral Objections,  made  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

First.  J%e  representation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Creation  was 
accomplished  progressively,  and  not  instantaneously,  is  declared  to 
be  unworthy  of  God. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  Moses  has  taught,  not  only  in  the  most 
explicit,  but  in  the  most  sublime  manner,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy 
for  God  to  create  the  world  in  an  instant.  Let  there  be  light,  said 
this  glorious  Being,  and  there  was  light :  Let  there  be  a  firmament, 
and  there  was  a  firmament.  Let  the  waters  be  separated  from  the 
waters,  and  they  were  separated.  He,  who  can  ao  these  thines  in 
this  manner,  can  do  any  thing  in  any  manner,  that  shall  please  mm. 
No  other  representation  of  power  was  ever  to  b<e  compared  with 
this.  Nor  has  any  one  of  those,  who  have  followed  Moses,  whether 
inspired  or  uninspired,  rivalled  him  in  sublimity  of  narration. 

6ut,  while  he  exhibits  the  omnipotence  of  God  in  so  impressive 
a  manner,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  Creation,  which  is  both 
intellieible,  and  useful.  Had  the  work  of  Creation  been  instanta- 
neousr|r  performed;  it  would  have  been  totally  incomprehensible 
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even  by  the  Angek,  who  were  witnesses  of  it :  and  the  history  of  it 
would  have  been  totally  useless  to  ourselves ;  except  merely  as 
settline  the  point,  that  the  world  was  created.  The  fii^t  verse  in 
the  Biole,  would  have  contained  the  whole.  Nor  could  any  thing 
have  been  added  to  it  with  propriety,  unless  that  God  called  the 
universe  into  existence  by  his  word.  How  much  more  interesting, 
comprehensible,  and  deliehtfiil,  is  the  whole  chapter,  in  which  that 
verse  is  contained !  In  a  mr  higher  proportion  was  the  actual  pro- 
gress, and  order,  of  this  great  work  mteiligible,  interesting,  and  de» 
ughtful,  to  the  SoTis  of  God^  who  were  witnesses  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. 7%ey  saw,  and  understood,  much  of  what  was  done :  we 
read,  and  understand,  not  a  litde.  The  history  of  the  Creation,  as 
written  by  Mous^  is  the  noblest  history,  which  was  ever  written  by 
man.  With  perfect  simplicity  it  unites  supreme  gandeur ;  and 
has  accordingly  received  the  highest  testimony  of  Criticism,  from 
the  time  o{L<mgimu  to  thepresenjtday. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  by  means  of  this  order  of 
Creation,  the  Sabbath,  the  great  source  of  piety,  and  eternal  life,  to 
man,  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  solemnity,  vnrivalled  and  tn- 
finite*  God  rested,  say  the  divme  writers,  from  all  his  worksy  which 
he  created  and  made:  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  What  a  Salmath  Was  this !  Who, 
with  such  an  example  before  him,  can  refuse  to  keep  this  day  holy 
wUo  the  Lord?  Who  does  not  see,  that  the  very  existence  of  this 
example,  and  all  its  consequent  influence,  arose  out  of  thQ  ordei 
of  the  Creation,  recited  by  Moses  ? 

Secondly.  Another  objection,  urged  by  Infidels  against  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Scr^tures,  is  derived  from  the  date,  assigned  by  them 
to  the  Creation. 

^Can  it  be  supposed,"  say  these  men,  ^^that  God  existed  so 
many  millions  of  ages,  alone ;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  on- 
ly six  thousand  years  ago?"  This  question  has  been  often  asked 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  triumph.  But  it  has  been  always 
asked  without  good  sense,  or  consideration.  Yet,  as  there  are  per- 
sons, who  will  ask  it,  and  others  who  will  suppose  it  to  possess 
real  weight ;  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  it  a  momentary  atten- 
tion.   I  answer  then,  , 

(In  the  fu^t  place)  T%at  the  Scriptures  do  not  assert  the  existence 
of  created  things  to  have  been  begun  at  the  time,  when  this  world 
was  made ;  and  there  is  no  presumption  against  the  formation  qf 
this  world  at  the  time  specified*  There  is  no  more  reason  to  con- 
clude, a  priori,  that  worlds  may  be  created  at  difierent  times,  but 
must  all  be  brought  into  existence  co-etaneously,  than  there  is  to 
form  the  same  decision  concerning  trees,  animals,  or  men. 

(Sdly.)  ^  all  things  were  created  at  the  time,  specified  by  Jlfe- 
sesf  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  Creation  existed  as  soon  as  waspos* 
sikle.  Between  the  eternity  of  God,  and  any  supposable  date  ot 
Creation,  or  cMunencement  of  time,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  pos* 
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sible  rebtion;  and  tkerefcffe  no  passible  comparison.  To  the 
eternity  of  Him,  with  mkom  one  day  is  exactly  at  a  thousand  yearsj 
und  a  thousand  years  <is  one  day  ;  rpho  inhabiteth  eternity  at  once ; 
whose  duration  is  an  omnipresent  JsToto  )  our  successive  esustence, 
and  the  periods  by  which  it  is  reckoned,  have  no  reference  what- 
erer*  To  Him,  time  and  date  have  no  relation,  and  are  obviously 
nothing. 

(3dly.)  Had  the  world  been  created  at  the  commencement  of  any 
imaginable  past  period  ;  suppose  a  billion  of  years ;  at  the  end  of  six 
thousand  years  from  its  first  creation^  the  same  objection  woiuid 
have  beenmade  against  the  date  of  its  existence  with  exactly  the  same 
force.  It  might  then  have  been  asked,  with  exactly  the  same  pro- 
priety, ^^  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  God  existed  so  many  millions  of 
ages  alone ;  and  began  the  work  of  creating,  only  six  thousand 
years  ago  ?"  The  objectors  appear  not  to  perceive,  that  by  reced- 
mz  into  past  duration,  they  approach  no  nearer  to  a  goal ;  but  that 
wmle  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  dream  of  advancing  towards 
a  satis&ctory  limit,  the  same  vast  still  expands  immeasurably  be- 
fore them. 

From  the  regular  order  of  things^  Infidels  have  also  determined. 

Thirdly,  ThAt  the  Universe  is  eternal,  and  have  hence  denied  the 
revelation  of  the  Scrwtures. 

St.  Peter  has  taught  us,  that  in  the  last  days  there  should  be  scoff" 
ers,  walking  after  tneir  own  lusts^  and  sayings  Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming  2  For,  since  the  Fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  com^ 
tinue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  World.  This  predic- 
tion, we  ourselves  see  verified.  There  have  long  been,  there  are 
now,  just  such  scofiers,  just  such  objectors.  The  regular  order  of 
thingsj  established  in  this  world,  has  long  been  the  source  of  per- 
tinacious opposition  to  the  word,  the  government,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  uod ;  and  the  design  of  me  opposition  has  uniformly 
been  to  overthrow  the  promise,  and  the  probability,  of  his  coming 
to  Judgment. 

The  general  doctrine  of  these  men  has  been  this :  '^  The  mate- 
rials of  the  universe  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  By  means  of 
these  materials,,  fate,  necessity,  destiny,  or  a  blind  succession  ot 
causes,  have  produced  such  beings  and  events,  as  have  hitherto 
existed. '^  At  the  same  time,  another  class  of  Infidek  pronounce 
all  such  beings  and  events  to  be  the  result  vfmere  chance.  Regu- 
lar as  the  present  system  is ;  they  professedly  find  in  it  sufl&cient 
inregularity  to  warrant  them  in  making  this  conclusion.  Sineular, 
indeed,  must  be  that  state  of  things,  which  is  sufficiendy  regular  to  . 
support  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  and  sufficientlv  irregular  to 
warrant  the  latter.  According  to  these  schemes,  taken  together, 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  proof  of  the  existence  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  either  in  the  present,  or  in  any  supposable,  state  of 
^ngs.  The  only  remaining  mode,  by  which  tne  Creator  caa 
onka  himself  known  to  mankind,  is  BevelaHon;^  and  the  pomfaili^ 
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of  this,  several  of  tliese  men  roundly  deny*  Meuj  indeed,  make 
known  themselves  to  each  other,  every  day,  by  speaking,  moving, 
and  acting*  Even  common  modesty,  as  well  as  common  senset 
could  not,  one  would  think,  believe  this  to  be  beyond  the  power, 
and  skill,  of  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Creator  of  men. 

The  two  schemes  of  existence,  here  specified,  have  be^n  suffi- 
ciently examined  in  the  second  of  these  discourses.  All  that  I  have 
intended  here,  was  barely  to  remind  you  of  the  manner,  in  which 
men  of  this  character  have  thought  proper  to  reason ;  and  to  show 

iOQ,  that  their  views  of  the  universe,  and  its  Author,  flow  from  the 
eart,  and  not  from  the  head. 

Fourthly.  Infidels  object  the  Miracles^  recorded  in  the  Scripturetj 
againat  their  divine  origin  ,*  on  the  ground,  that  there  is  an  tmiper- 
sal  presumption  against  the  existence  of  a  miracle. 

Those,  which  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature,  were,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, subsequent  in  their  existence  to  the  Creation.  This 
work  could  not,  therefore,  be  in  any  sense  conformed  to  them ;  but 
was  an  immediate  act  of  Divine  power ;  absolutely  new,  conform- 
ed to  no  analogy,  and  existing  in  a  manner  wholly  miraculous. 
'What  is  thus  true  of  the  work  of  Creation,  at  large,  is  equally  true 
of  the  act,  by  which  each  individual  thing,  originally  created,  wa^ 
brought  into  being.  There  have,  therefore,  been  many  millions 
of  miraculous  productions ;  and  in  this  vast  number  of  mstances* 
miracles  have  been  certainly  wrought.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  of  their  existence  in  other  cases.  We  know 
that  they  have  been  actually  wrought,  when  there  was  a  sufficient 
occasion ;  and  cannot  rationally  doubt,  that  on  every  other  such 
occasion  they  would  be  wrought  a^ain.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
can  be  necessary  to  prove  theur  existence,  than  fair  unexceptiona- 
ble testimony. 

6thly.  If  this  great  work  is  thus  wonderful;  how  wonderful,  how 
glorious  must  he  its  Author  I 

All  these  things.  He  contrived  and  executed.  All  of  them  are 
merely  pictures,  or  archetypes,  of  the  thoughts,  originally  existing 
in  the  Uncreated  Mind.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  useful,  majestic, 
or  exalted,  is  only  a  display  of  the  beauty,  excellence,  greatness, 
and  sublimity)  of  Divine  perfection.  How  naturally  do  our  first 
Parents  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  the  great  English  Poet, 

"  These  are  thy  glorioiu  woria,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty !  thine  this  univenal  frame, 
Thus  wondrooB  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then, 
Unspeakable !" 

What  an  astonishing  act  must  it  have  been  to  create  a  world,  its 
furniture  and  its  inhaoitants,  together  with  all  their  natures  and 
qualities ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  all  their  successive  operations 
many  of  these  inhabitants  destined  to  Uve,  and  many  of  these  ope- 
rations destined  to  afiect  them,  throughout  eternity. 
^    What  a  Mind  must  that  be,  wluch  could  contain  an  exact,  as 
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well  as  comprehensive,  scheme  of  all  the  parts,  characteristical 
qualities,  ana  operations,  of  such  a  work ;  which,  without  confo- 
ston,  or  mistake,  could  see  through  the  whole,  and  discern  eveiy 
consequence,  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of  being,  which  could  so 
exactly  prescribe  the  nature,  determine  the  operations,  and  iimk 
the  numoer  of  parts,  however  great,  however  minute ;  and  ia  the 
proCTess  of  duration  find  no  cause  for  the  least  change  in  the  work, 
or  tne  least  deviation  from  the  system ! 

Such  are  the  views,  which  justly  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
our  world,  as  it  now  is.    How  much  more  forcibly  would  they  have 
been  impressed  on  our  minds,  had  we  lived  in  the  same  world,  as  it 
came  fresh  and  fair  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  when  He  sur- 
veyed every  thing,  that  he  had  done,  andpronounced  it  very  good ' 
How  delightfully  should  we  have  been  afl^cted  by  the  objects,  con- 
tained in  me  present  world,  had  we  been  superior  to  death,  and  des- 
tined to  live  for  ever;  had  we  been  planted  in  £den,  where  the  air,  die 
earth,  and  the  waters,  teemed  with  life ;  and  immortality  breathed  in 
the  winds,  flowed  in  the  streams,  ripened  in  the  fruits,  and  exhaled 
firom  the  flowers !   At  the  side  of  our  first  Parents,  and  encircled  by 
Paradise,  how  instinctively  should  we  have  exclaimed.  Worthy  art 
thoti^  O  Lordj  to  receive  blessing,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power, 
for  thou  hast  made  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and 
were  created! 

The  source  of  all  these  wonders,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
hy  Hun  were  all  things  created^  that  are  m  Heaven  and  that  are  m 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  or  DominioM, 
or  Principalities,  or  Powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and 
Jbr  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things  ;  and  by  him  all  things  consist* 
To  him,  therefore,  is  this  admiration  and  dory  due ;  and  to  him 
the  obedience,  confidence,  and  worship,  which  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  justly  challenges  firom  his  Intelligent  Creation. 
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fSunsis  L  26,  27. — And  Ood  taid.  Let  ut  make  Man  in  ovr  ivfu^ej  after  our  like* 
net$;  and  lei  them  have  domiman  aver  thejuh  of  the  tea,  and  oter  thefiwl  of  the  atr^ 
and  over  the  eaUUf  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  evefjf  creeping  thing  that  creep* 
aih  upon  the  forth.  So  God  created  Man  in  hi*  otrti  image  ;  in  the  image  of  God 
treated  He  htm :  male  and  female^  created  He  them. 

In  several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  forma* 
Hon  of  the  Heavens^  the  Character  and  Circumstances  of  Jlngelsj 
both  Pirtuotis  and  Fallen^  and  the  Creation  of  the  World,  in  which 
we  dwell.  The  next  subject  of  our  investigation,  is  Man*  This 
subject,  though  far  less  splendid  than  several  of  the  preceding 
themes  of  contemplation,  is  yet  peculiarly  interesting  to  us.  Every 
thing  that  relates  to  it,  must  directly  and  intimately  concern  our- 
selves ;  and  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be,  to  us,  uninvested  with 
serious  importance,  or  undeserving  of  our  particular  attention. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  view,  in  which  Man  claims  a  high  re- 
gard. God  himself  has  bestowed  an  attention  upon  them,  which  has 
not  been  ^ven  even  to  angels  themselves.  Angek,  when  they  fell, 
were  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  and  ravour  of  their  Crea- 
tor. But,  when  Man  had  fallen,  the  Son  of  God  descended  from 
Heaven ;  assumed  our  nature ;  lived  in  this  world  a  suffering  life ; 
and  died  a  shameful  death ;  that  we  might  be  saved.    From  the 

Sftve,  also.  He  arose  on  the  third  day ;  ascended  to  Heaven ;  sat 
wn  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father ;  and  became  Head  over 
alt  things  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church.  Aneels  themselves  are 
employed  by  Him  in  promoting  this  mighty  wonc ;  and  are  all  mi* 
nistering  spirits j  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them,  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  salvation*  For  men.  Heaven,  shut  to  the  Apostate  Angek,  is 
again  opened.  For  Man,  also,  when  the  earth  and  all  the  works 
that  are  thereinj  shall  be  burnt  tp,  and  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall 
be  dissolved}  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix 
out  of  its  ashes,  shall  arise,  m  which  r^hteomness  shall  d^tll  for 
ever. 

Man,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  humble  origin,  and  guilty 
character,  is  an  object,  rendered  highly  important  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  regard,  exhibited  to  him  by  his  Maker.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ought,  in  every  general  estimate  of  man,  to  remember, 
that  at  his  creation,  he  was  endued  with  powers,  placed  in  circum- 
stances, and  destined  to  enjoyments,  of  no  inconsiderable  distinc- 
tion and  glory.  This  reference  we  are,  in  every  such  case,  taught 
to  make  by  St.  James  ;  who,  speaking  of  the  abuses  of  the  tongue, 
and  of  cursing  our  feHow-men  as  one  of  those  abuses,  mentions  the 
original  character  of  human  nature  as  a  consideration,  plainly  en- 
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hancing  both  the  absuixlity,  and  the  guilt,  of  this  evil  conduct. 
Therewith,  says  this  Apostle,  bless  wt  God,  even  the  Father,  and 
therevsith  curse  toe  meri  who  are,  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  who  ^vrsRE, 
made  in  the  similitude  of  God» 

In  the  text,  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  as  holding  a 
consultation,  concerning  the  creation  of  man*  ^nd  God  said,  IM 
UB  make  Man  in  our  image,  afXer  our  likeness.  The  work  of  Crea- 
tion is  in  the  Scriptures  indifferently  attributed  to  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Fatbes, 
will  not  be  questioned.  That  it  is  attributed  to  the  Sosf,  and  to  the 
Spirit,  can  no  more  be  questioned,  if  we  allow  the  Scriptures  to 
speak  the  customary  language  of  men;  or,  indeed,  if  we  allow 
them  to  speak  language,  that  has  any  defensible  constraction,  or 
any  meaning. 

The  text  declares  to  us,  in  a  clear  and  decisive  manner,  that 
more  persons  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  desien  of  creating 
Man  ;  and  that  some  Person,  or  Persons,  were  addressed  by  the 
Speaker.  Various  attempts  bave^  indeed,  been  made,  to  avoid  the 
proof,  furnished  by  this  jmssage  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trikitt; 
and  in  this  manner  to  force  out  of  view  the  obvious,  and  only, 
meaning  of  the  terms.  But- none  of  these  attempts,  which  I  have 
seen,  will  bear  examination* 

In  the  first  place,  the  stt^e  royal  is  not  adopted  here.  This  is 
the  use  of  the  plural  personal  pronoun,  insteau  of  the  singular,  to 
denote  an  individual ;  a  practice,  adopted  by  modem  Princes  with 
an  intention  to  distinguisn  themselves  from  inferior  mortals.  He, 
who  can  believe,  that  Jehovah  would  in  this  manner  violate  the 
propriety  of  language,  to  distinguish  himself,  and  countenance  hu- 
man priae  and  folly,  in  its  ridiculous  labours  for  the  acquisition  of 
Sersonal  superiority ;  must,  to  say  the  least,  have  formed  extra<v* 
inary  views,  concerning  the  character  of  his  Creator*  That 
God  has  not  acted  in  this  manner,  is  unanswerably  clear  from  the 
universal  tenor  of  the  Scriptural  language.  Only  a  single  speci- 
men, and  that  a  doubtful  one,  of  the  style  in  question,  can  be  found 
in  the  sacred  writings.  Nor  is  this  in  the  Hebrew  style ;  but  co* 
pied  from  the  decree  of  a  Persian  monarch,  many  hundred  years 
after  the  Pentateuch  was  written.  The  simplicity  of  the  Scriptural 
language,  is  supreme.  Every  thing  is  spoken  of  as  it  is ;  and  in 
the  mere  phraseology  of  nature.  A  Jew,  if  the  passage  had  been 
intended  to  speak  in  this  manner,  would  hardly  have  Seen  able  to 
discover  its  signification. 

But  what  places  the  point  in  question  out  of  dispute,  is  the  de> 
claration  of  the  same  glorious  Being,  in  the  third  chapter  and 
twenty-second  verse ;  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  has 
become  as  one  of  Us,  to  know  good  and  evil*  It  will  not  be  rae- 
tended,  that  even  a  modern  Prince,  when  declaring  that  one  ot  his 
subjects  had  become  like  himself,  would  say,  ^'  Tois  man  has  be- 
come as  one  of  C& '^ 
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Our  Saviour,  who  understood  this  subjeot  incomparably  better 
than  these  Commentators,  has  explained  to  us  this  phraseology  in 
a  manner,  which  solves  every  rational  doubt.  Speaking,  as  5^ 
John  declares,  John  zii.  41,  in  Isaiah  vi.  8 ;  He  says.  Whom  shall 
Isend^  and  who  will  go  f^r  Us?  Again,  addressing  his  Fathbr, 
John  xvii.  21,  He  says.  Thai  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us*  And 
again,  verse  23,  That  they  may  be  one^  even  as  we  are  one.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  same  Person  uses  the  same  language  with  the 
same,  and  that  both  obvious  and  exact,  propriety* 

Secondly.  This  phraseology^  also,  is  not  addressed  to  Angels. 
Angels  could  not  be  addressed  in  this  manner;  for  such  an  ad* 
dress  would  have  had.  neither  truth  nor  meaning.     In  the  work  of 
creating  Man,  Angels  had  as  litde  agency,  as  the  Man  who  was  to 
be  created.    Suppose,  instead  of  the  proposal  to  Angels  to  unite 
with  God  in  creating  Man,  we  were  to  suDstitute  a  history  of  this 
transaction.    We  should  then  say,  that  God  and  his  Angels  created 
Man;  and,  therefore,  that  Angels  performed  a  part  oi  this  work; 
or  were,  in  some  sense  and  degree,  the  Creators  of  man.   The  ab- 
surdity of  this  account  needs  no  explanation.    It  is  as  really,  it  is 
equalfy,  a  W  to  suppose  that  Go5  would  add«ss  Angels  fn  tW, 
manner;  and  propose  to  them  to  occupy  themselves,  or  to  be  m 
any  way  concerned,  in  this  work ;  in  which  both  He  and  they 
knew  it  was  neither  proper,  nor  possible,  for  them  to  be  m'  all 
concerned ;  as  to  suppose,  that  tfa^y  actually  performed  a  part  of 
it.     It  was  also,  according  to  every  Scriptural  account  of  the  Crea« 
tor,  and  of  Angels,  wholly  improper  for  Him  to  associate  them  with 
himself  in  a  work,  which  was  exclusively  his  own.    Nor  will  it  be 
asserted,  that  God  here  proposes  to  create  man  in  the  image  ofAnr 
gels*    In  verse  2,  it  is  said,  God  created  man  in^his  own  image.    In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Angels  are^not  men* 
tioned  in  this  history,  till  a  consideral^e  time  afterwards;  and, 
therefore,  if  they  had  been  intended,  this  could  not  be  known: 
Whereas,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  have  been  customari- 
ly interpreted,  the  Persons,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  are  expressly 
named.     In  the  beginning  Aleim,  (the  Covenanters*)  created  the 
heavenj  and  the  earth. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  is  exhibited  in  the 
text  as  solemnly  consulting  concerning  the  creation  of  Man«  Lei 
us  make  man,  said  the  Divine  Workman,  in  our  image,  after  our  like^ 
ness  ;  not,  ^^  Let  man  exist,''  or  ^'  Let  there  be  man ;''  as  He  had 
before  said,  Let  there  be  light.  Let  there  be  a  firmament,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass :  and  so  on,  with  respect  to  every  thing 
else,  which  was  m^e.  This  solemn  manner  of  introducing  Man 
into  beinff,  was  strongly  expressive  of  his  importance,  ana  very 
honourable  to  hit  character.    The  distinction,  made  between  him 
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and  all  the  preceding  objects  of  creation,  was  intentional ;  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  of  more  consequence  than  them  all. 

This  subject  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  following 
observations. 

L  Tke  Time,  at  which  Min  loas  crtated^  is  strongly  expressive  of 
the  importance  of  his  character. 

The  Creation  of  the  world  was  now  completed.  T%e  heavens 
were  finished^  and  all  the  host  of  them*  The  sun  was  constituted 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  light ;  and  set  in  the  firmament  to  rule  orer 
the  day,  and  to  distribute  warmth  and  life,  activity  and  enjoymeiil, 
to  all  the  sentient  inhabitants  of  this  world.  In  his  absence,  ike 
moon  walked  in  brightness j  to  rule  the  night ;  and  shed  on  the  eardi 
a  softer,  but  not  less  beautiful,  splendour,  than  that  of  the  day. 
The  stars,  also,  spreading  their  glory  throughout  the  sky,  delight- 
fully illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
mferior  works  of  his  hands. 

The  whole  process,  also,  of  forming  the  earth,  of  clothing  it 
with  verdure,  of  replenishing  it  with  animals,  of  providing  the 
means  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  of  arraying  it  with 
beauty  and  magnificence,  was  brought  to  an  end.  Fresh  from  the 
perfect  hand  of  its  Creator,  it  was  a  work  of  such  excellence,  that 
the  eye  of  infinite  Wisdom,  surveying  all  its  parts,  saw  that  it  was 
very  good.  It  was  a  habitation,  which  Angels  beheld  with  delight ; 
a  palace  fitted  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal,  virtuous,  happy 
being ;  of  him,  who  was  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  of  him, 
Wjho  was  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  every  thing  which 
it  contained. 

This  mighty  preparation  conveys  to  us  high  ideas  concerning 
the  object,  for  which  so  much  was  done.  God  does  nothing  but 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  The  bounty,  which  here  flowed  in 
such  copious  streams,  was  directed  by  infinite  wisdom,  as  well  as 
poured  out  by  infinite  goodness.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
glorious  to  its  Author ;  it  was,  on  the  other,  perfecdy  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  recipient.  The  recipient,  therefore,  was  of  such  a 
character,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  these  illustrious  communi- 
cations. 

II.  T%e  Nature  of  Man  is  a  still  more  interesting  object  of  our  at^ 
tention* 

Man  is  a  compound  existence,  made  up  of  two  great  parts ;  the 
Body  and  the  Sotdy  or  Soirit*  The  Body  was  formed  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground ;  and  can  claim  no  higher  origin,  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mals, by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  is  possessed  only,  of  the  same  i 
life  and  activity ;  and  is  the  subject  of  the  same  suffering,  and  en-  [ 
joyment.  Still,  it  is  a  fifame  of  a  most  wonderfiil  nature.  The 
parts,  of  whicli  it  is  composed ;  their  number ;  their  various  na- 
tures, dependencies,  operations,  and  uses;  die  arrangement,  by 
which  they  are  formed  into  a  system,  a  world  within  itself ;  the  Acui- 
ties, attached  to  it,  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and  feeling; 
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its  capacity  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  the  warnings,  which  it  is  fitted 
to  give  of  approaching  or  commencing  evil ;  and  the  power,  which 
It  so  variously  possesses  of  self-restoration ;  are  all  wonderful, 
mysterious,  and  strongly  declaratory  of  the  skill  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator*  Nor  ought  we,  on  this  occasion^  to  forget  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  person ;  the  beauty  of  the  complexion ;  the 
symmetry  of  the  memoers ;  particularly,  that,  displaved  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Caice  ;  the  gracefulness,  and  dignity  of  the  motions ; 
nor  the  power  of  the  countenance  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.  By  this  last  mentioned  attribute,  the  face  be- 
comes an  index  to  the  character  of  the  invisible  man ;  and  shows, 
not  only  his  ideas,  but  his  emotions  also ;  his  virtue  and  vice,  his 
loveliness  and  deformity ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  his  fellow-men 
are  interested  to  know. 

All  these  things  were  at  first  formed  for  endless  duration*.  The 
Body,  like  the  mind,  was  originally  incapable  of  decomposition  or 
decay.  Its  life  was  a  mere  progress  of  youth,  and  bloom,  and 
beauty ;  and  disease,  and  death,  had  not  yet  marked  it  for  their 
prey. 

Of  a  still  more  wonderful  nature,  was  the  human  Soul,  or  Spirit. 
This,  indeed,  would  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  peculiar  de* 
scription  of  it  given  in  the  text.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image j 
after  cmr  likeness.  And  again,  So  God  created  man  in  kis  won  image  ; 
m  the  image  of  God  created  He  him*  It  will  not  be  doubted,  Uiat 
the  image  of  God  was  impressed,  and  was  capable  of  being  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  only,  and  not  on  the  boay.  As  little  ought 
It  to  be  doubted,  that  this  phraseology  attributes  to  the  soul  a  £s- 
tinguished  importance ;  not  a  little  enhanced  by  these  repetitions^ 
Since  this  peculiar  language  embodies  all  the  important  cnaracter- 
istics  of  the  human  soul,  I  shall  conform  the  observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  at  the  present  time  on  this  subject,  to  the 
single  scheme  of  explaining  these  declarations  in  the  text. 

J%«  bnage  of  God,  in  which  Man  is  here  said  to  have  been  ere- 
ated,  denotes  especially  the  following  things. 

1st.  T%at  the  Sotd,  or  Spirit,  was  created  a  pure  tmcompounded 
substance. 

It  is  impossible,  that  thought  should  be  the  act  of  a  plurality  of 
tubiects ;  since  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  perfectly  simple  and  indi- 
Tisible.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  such  is  the  Nature 
of  God;  and  that  the  same  nature  is  also  possessed  by  Angels. 
There  is  as  little  reason  to  deny,  that  it  is  also  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  dwell  more  extensively 
in  the  following  discourse ;  and  shall  here  considei  it  as  granted. 

In  this  important  particular,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  soul  differs 
entirely  from  all  material  substances.  These  are,  universally, 
collections  of  innumerable  atoms;  and  therefore  become,  whenever 
the  bond,  which  unites  them,  is  destroyed,  subjects  of  dissolution. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the  material  fonn, 
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than  the  mere  separation  of  its  parts.  The  Soul,  beii^  perfectljr 
simple,  is  incapable  of  suffering  this  process,  and  cannot  perish, 
unless  by  annihilation.  As  there  is  no  example  of  annihilatioo 
within  the  experience  of  man,  no  reason  can  be  drawn  from  anal- 
ogy to  support  the  supposition,  that  the  existence  of  the  SonlwiD 
ever  be  terminated. 

Sdly.  Tht  Soul  wcu  formed  a  TmirxiKo  substance. 

St.  Paul,  CoL  iii.  10,  says.  And  have  put  on  the  new  manj  jskkk 
is  renewed  in  knowledge^  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him. 
To  know  J  therefore,  the  great  exercise  of  thought,  isj  in  one  respect 
of  high  importance,  to  be  like  God*  Thinking  oeings,  are  the  onlj 
beings,  wno  are  active ;  who  originate  changes  in  the  univene; 
who  commence  operations;  who  contrive  useful  purposes;  wiio 
direct  unconscious  objects  to  their  proper  uses ;  and  who  are  die 
subjects  of  enjoyment  or  suffering. 

bare  thought  is  not,  however,  all  that  is  here  to  be  understood. 
Animals  thinx ;  but  are  not,  still,  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  broad  distinction  between  Men  and  animals  is,  that  the  fcmer 
discern  the  nature  of  moral  eood  and  evil,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
made,  and  are  actually  maoe,  subjects  of  law  and  moral  goveni- 
ment ;  of  both  which,  the  latter  are  absolutely  incapable. 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  of  what  is  intended,  either  by  JIhses, 
or  Paul.  The  knowledge  which  they  consider  as  comprised  in  the 
image  of  God,  is  that  of  a  sanctified^  or  virtuous  mind}  such  a  mind 
as  Mdam  possessed  at  his  creation.  It  is  the  knowledge,  possessed 
by  that  love,  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth}  which  is,  of  course,  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial;  which  allows  argument  and  evideDce 
their  true  weight ;  and  which,  therefore,  perceives,  and  adniti) 
truth,  especially  moral  truth,  as  it  is.  This,  and  this  onlv,  is  the 
manner,  in  which  Adam  knew ;  and  in  which,  to  a  consideniUe 
extent,  every  sanctified  mind  also  knows.  But  this  knowledge  is^ 
in  some  respects,  essentially  different  from  that,  possessed  by  nun 
m,  what  the  Scriptures  call,  their  natural  state.  77^  wrturalmani 
says  St.  Paulj  or  as  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Machnght,  the  armd 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God}  for  they  are  fool' 
ishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  theniy  because  they  are  ipM* 
ually  discerned. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  it  <fis* 
cerns  the  ^lory  and  excellence  of  God,  displayed  in  his  Worfa, 
and  especially  in  his  Word.  By  the  natural  man,  every  tUng  ol 
this  nature  is  unknown.  To  the  renewed  man,  every  such  tmog 
is  real  and  obvious,  whenever  the  objects,  in  which  it  exists,  aie 
presented  to  his  eye,  and  placed  within  die  grasp  of  his  understaiid- 
mg.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  diflference  of  capaciCy. 
The  capacity  of  the  natural  man  is,  in  innumerable  instaoces^ 
greater,  and  nis  power  of  discerning,  stronger,  than  that  of  the  re- 
newed man.  The  reason,  why  he  views  spiritual  objects  in  so  ioH 
perfect  and  unhappy  a  manner,  lies  supremely  in  h»  dispositioD* 
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His  biasses  against  their  true  nature,  are  intense ;  and  his  views, 
therefore,  always  oblique  and  delusive.  When  Adam  was  created, 
he  was  a  friend  of  God ;  saw  his  character  with  friendly  eyes ; 
and  therefore,  discerned  its  excellence. 

3dly«  That  the  soul  was  fotmed  with  Dispositions  or  Affections. 

God  himself  is  jpossessed  of  infinite,  affections ;  of  infinite  love 
to  good,  and  of  infinite  hatred  to  evil ;  and  is  the  subject  of  infinite 
icy  in  himself,  his  designs,  and  his  works* 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  Soul  was  formed  to  resemble  its  Maker : 
an  endowment  of  more  importance,  than  even  knowledge  itself. 
These  are  the  great  spring,  whence  proceed  all  the  action  of  minds ; 
the  directory  of  our  contemplation ;  the  cause  of  our  knowledge; 
and  the  source  of  our  virtue,  usefulness,  and  enioyment*  Suin, 
without  them,  would  be  a  clod;  and  the  world  a  desert. 

4thly.  JTiat  the  Affections  of  the  Soul  were  duly  attempered  and 
directed  /  or,  in  other  words,  were  Virtuous. 

In  Eph.  iv.  24,  St.  Paul  says,  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
which,  after  God,  (mra  Gsou,  after  the  image  of  God)  is  created  in 
righteousness^  and  true  holiness.  Holiness  is  that  state  of  the  af- 
fections, in  which  the  soul  loves  what  God  loves.  God  loves  him* 
sel^  his  creation,  its  interests,  and  every  thing  which  promotes 
them ;  on  the  contrary.  He  hates  every  thing,  by  which  they  are 
destroyed,  or  injured.  Such  is  the  Virtue  of  tne  human  soul ;  such 
its  love;  such  its  hatred ;  whenever  it  is  enstamped  with  the  image 
of  God.     Such  was  the  character  of  Adam  at  his  creation. 

5thly.  TTiat  the  Soul  had  Dominion  over  the  world. 

God  is  the  Infinite  Ruler.  Man  was  constituted  the  ruler  of  this 
lower  world,  with  a  delegated  dominion  over  all  its  inhabitants. 
The  government  of  God  is  wholly  righteous,  reasohable^  and  be* 
nevoknt.  Such  only  was  that,  which  Man  at  his  creation  was  dis- 
posed to  exercise.  All  creatures  under  his  government,  were  un- 
invaded,  uninjured,  and  happy. 

6thly.  TTiat  the  SotU  of  the  first  Mdn  was  possessed  of  Spiritual 
Enjoyment, 

By  this  I  intend,  that  enjoyment,  which  sprifigs  from  affections 
harmonizing  xoiih  the  conscience,  and  with  each  other.  In  such  a 
soul,  every  affection  is  delightful ;  and  all  its  views,  purposes,  and 
pursuits,  are  just,  sincere,  benevolent,  and  lovely.  Love,  the  con- 
trolling affection,  however  various  may  be  its  exercises,  is  only  a 
succession  of  varied  pleasure.  Its  two  great  constituents  are,  Je- 
light  m  the  objects  beloved,  and  a  desire  to  do  them  good.  The  more 
excellent,  dignified,  and  enduring,  these  objects  are,  the  more  noble, 

Eure,  and  rapturous,  is  the  enjoyment,  which  it  derives  firom  them. 
lOve  to  God,  therefore,  transcendently  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  objects,  is  capable  of  becoming  in  itself,  and  in  its 
consequences,  higher  enjoyment  than  any  other.  At  the  same  time, 
every  otl^ier  affection  is,  in  isuch  a  mind,  perfectly  accordant  with 
this  commanding  one.  Other  objects  are  au  duly  loved ;  and  eveiy 
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exercise  of  the  heart  is  attended  by  the  delightful  sense  of  recti- 
tude. 

To  such  a  mind,  also,  all  the  various  displays  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  are  illus- 
trious sources  of  pleasure.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  its  dance, 
God  is  seen  ;  and,  wherever  He  is  seen.  He  is  seen  with  delight. 
The  endlessly  diversified  forms  of  beauty,  mndeur,  and  dory,  ia 
the  works  of  God  are,  and  are  re^Jtled  as  being,  only  exhibitions 
of  infinite  excellence,  made  to  delight,  improve,  and  ennoble,  the 
Intelligent  system. 

7thfy.  That  the  »wJ  was  created  LnmorUU. 

Both  the  Body  aiid  Mind  of  Man,  were  originally  formed,  and 
destined,  for  Immortality.  After  the  apostacy,  however,  the  Body 
was  sentenced  to  return  to  the  dust ;  as  beine  rendered  whoUy  on- 
fit  to  exist  in  the  new  creation.  But  the  soul  was  left  possessed  of 
the  never-dying  principle,  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed; 
was  incapable  of  dissolution ;  and  was  indestructible,  except  bj 
the  exertions  of  Almighty  Power. 

Thus  was  mati,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  'Maker,  a  crea- 
ture, endued  with  high  and  glorious  perfections.  To  complete  his 
happiness,  Ood  created  him  Male  and  Female :  and  this  not  oolj 
for  ue  multiplication  of  his  species,  but  also  for  the  interchange  of 
those  amiable  afi*ections,  and  those  offices  of  kindness,  which  arise 
fit)m  the  inherent  diversity  of  character  in  the  sexes.  In  the  em* 
phatical  language  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  made  help-meets  hi 
each  other ;  and  were  designed  to  furnish,  mutually,  a  social  and 
superior  happiness,  of  which  solitude  is  incapable.  A  more  deli 
cate  and  beautiful  form  was  united  in  the  Woman,  to  a  mind,  pos* 
sessing  gentler  and  lovelier  affections,  a  more  refined  taste,  and 
more  elegant  sentiments.  In  the  Man,  a  firmer  and  stronger  frame 
was  joined  to  a  mind  more  robust,  more  patient  of  toil,  and  more 
eaual  to  difficulties.  In  each,  the  other  was  intended  to  find  that, 
wnich  was  wanting  in  itself;  and  to  approve,  love,  and  admire, 
both  Qualities  and  actions,  of  which  itself  was  imperfectly  capable: 
while  m  their  reciprocations  of  tenderness,  and  good- will,  each  be* 
held  every  blessing  mightily  enhanced,  and  intensely  endeared* 

From  tnese  considerations,  are  natiually  derived  the  followmg, 

REMARKS. 

1st.  How  illustrious  a  being  was  JMbn,  as  he  came  from  the  hamb 
of  his  Maker! 
With  what  dignified  attributes  was  he  endued !    For  what  hi|k 

Sursuits  was  he  qualified !  To  what  sublime  enjoyments  iras  he 
estined !  In  him  was  found,  in  an  important  sense,  the  End  af^ 
earthly  system.  Without  Man,  the  world,  its  fiimiture,  and  its  in* 
habitants,  would  have  existed  in  vain.    Whatever  skill,  power,  and 

S>odnes8,  were  displayed  by  the  Creating  Hand ;  th^re  was,  before 
e  formation  of  Man,  none  to  understand,  admire,  love,  enjoy,  6f 
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praise,  the  Creator.  The  earth  was  clothed  with  beauty :  the  land* 
scape  unfolded  its  delightful  scenes :  the  sky  spread  its  magnificent 
curtains :  the  sun  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength :  the 
moon  and  stars  solemnly  displayed  the  glorious  wisdom  of  their 
Author :  without  an  eye  to  gaze,  or  a  heart  to  contemplate.  A 
magnificent  habitation  was,  indeed,  built  and  furnished;  but  no 
Tenant  was  found*  Brutes  were  the  only  beings,  which  could  en- 
joy at  all ;  and  their  enjoyment  was  limited  to  animal  gratification. 

But  Man  was  separated  from  all  earthly  creatures,  by  being  form- 
ed  an  Intelligent  being.  His  mind  could  trace  the  skill  and^lory 
of  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work,  could  understand,  admire,  and  adore  the  Workman. 
His  thoughts  could  rise  to  God,  and  wander  through  eternity.  The 
universe  was  to  him  a  mirror,  by  which  he  saw  reflected  every  mo- 
ment, in  every  place,  and  in  eveiy  form,  the  beauty,  greatness,  and 
excellence,  of  Jehovah.  To  Him,  his  affections  and  his  praises 
rose,  more  sweet  than  the  incense  of  the  morning ;  and  made  no 
unhappy  harmony  with  the  loftier  music  of  Heaven.  He  was  the 
Priest  of  this  great  world ;  and  offel'ed  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  whole  earthly  creation.  Of  this 
creation,  he  was  also  the  Lord :  not  the  Tyrant ;  but  the  rightfiil, 
just,  benevolent  Sovereign.  The  subjection  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures to  him,  was  voluntaiy ;  and  productive  of  nothing  but  order, 
peace,  and  happiness.  With  these  endowments  and  privileges,  he 
was  placed  in  raradise ;  no  unhappy  resemblance  of  Heaven  it- 
self:  and  surrounded  by  every  thing,  which  was  good  for  foodj  or 
pleasant  to  the  ey«,  or  fragrant  to  die  smell.  In  an  atmosphere, 
impregnated  with  life ;  amid  streams  in  which  life  flowed ;  amid 
fruits,  in  which  life  bloomed, and  ripened;  encircled  by  ever-Uving 
beauty  and  magnificence ;  peaceful  within;  safe  without;  and  con- 
scious of  Immortality ;  he  was  destined  to  labour,  only  that  he 
mizht  be  useful  and  happy,  and  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the 
universe,  and  worship  its  glorious  Author,  as  his  prime  and  profes- 
sional employment.  He  was  an  imaee  of  the  invisible  Goa ;  cre- 
ated to  be  like  him  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness,  his 
most  illustrious  attributes ;  and  like  him,  to  exercise  dommion  over 
the  works  of  his  hands. 

In  this  situation  also,  removed  far  from  death  and  disease,  from 
sorrow  and  fear,  he  was  formed  for  endless  improvement.  His 
mind,  like  that  of  Angels,  was  capable  of  continual  expansion,  re- 
finement, and  elevation ;  and  his  life,  of  perpetual  exaltation  in 
worth,  usefulness,  and  honour.  God  was  his  Visiter :  Angels  were 
his  companions. 

To  complete  this  system  of  delight,  he  was  created,  to  be  the 
Parent  of  coundess  millions,  who,  like  himself,  were  all  to  be  sin- 
less. They  were  also  to  inhabit  the  same  world  of  peace,  life, 
and  happiness ;  to  possess  the  same  immortalitv ;  and  to  share  in 
the  same  endless  enjoyment.    At  the  head  of  this  lower  creation. 
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he  was  to  stand,  and  survey  this  great  globe,  filled  with  his  own 
offspring ;  and  to  see  the  whole  immense  family,  like  himself,  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  everlasting  love. 

3dly*  How  greatly  has  Man  fallen  from  hit  original  state  f 
What  proofs  of  humiliation  are  visible  in  every  thing,  found  in 
the  present  world ! 

In  our  bodies,  particularlv,  what  seeds  of  weakness,  distress, 
and  decay !  The  first  proofs  that  we  possess  life,  are  the  cries  of 
pain  and  suffering,  inarticulately  uttered  by  the  Infant,  just  entered 
mto  the  world.  How  often  cloes  even  that  infant  agonize,  and 
expire,  in  the  cradle !     If  he  passes  into  Childhood,-  how  many 

Suns  does  he  undergo;  how  many  fears;  how  many  sorrows! 
ow  firequently  is  he  carried,  while  a  child,  to  the  grave !  Should 
he  arrive  at  Youth,  what  a  train  of  new  evils  is  he  obliged  to  en- 
counter! and  in  how  many  instances  does  the  canker-worm,  or 
the  firost,  nip  the  blossom,  and  wither  it  beneath  the  fond  eye  of 
parental  love !  Should  he  become  a  Man :  sickness,  pain,  and 
sorrow,  still  hunt  him  through  every  course  of  life ;  and  not  un- 
fi*equendy  infix  their  fangs  in  his  heart-strings :  while  Death,  al- 
ways  watching  for  his  prey,  descends  when  he  is  least  aware,  and 
seizes,  and  bears  away,  the  miserable  victim !  Should  he  live  to 
Old  Age  t  his  strength  declines,  his  face  is  furrowed  with  wrinkles, 
and  his  head  whitened  with  hoary  locks ;  his  body  bends  towaid 
the  earth,  from  which  it  was  taken ;  and,  exhausted  by  suffering, 
he  resigns  his  breath,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  dark  and  narrow 
house ;  devoured  by  worms,  dissolved  by  corruption,  and  changed 
into  his  oridnal  dust ! 

His  mind,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sport  of  evil,  ungovernable 
passions,  is  ignorant,  wild,  wayward ;  the  seat  of  a  thousand  e^ 
rors,  weaknesses,  and  follies.  With  its  follies,  its  sins  keep  at 
least  an  equal  pace.  Selfishness  in  man^  forms,  all  of  them  odious, 
distresses  the  parental  eye,  even  in  mfency.  In  childhood,  in 
youth,  in  manhood,  it  is  seen  in  new  varieties  of  operation,  and 
new  appearances  of  deformity.  Pride  and  ambition,  avarice  and 
sensuahty,  pollute  and  debase  the  man  in  early  stages  of  life ;  and 
all  increase  their  savage,  brutal  control,  as  he  advances  in  Us 
progress*  At  the  same  time,-  envy,  firaud,  deceit,  violence,  and 
cruelty,  mould  him  into  a  monster;  and  scarcely  permit  us  to 
believe,  that  he  was  once  formed  in  the  ima^e  of  God.  Where  is 
now  the  mild,  benevolent,  equitable,  dominion,  exercised  by  our 
great  Progenitor  over  his  happy  empire  ?  Where  the  peace  be- 
tween Man  and  the  inferior  innabitants  of  the  earth  ?  The  chief 
traces  of  his  footsteps  through  the  animal  world,  are  oppression, 
blood,  and  death. 

In  the  Moral  World,  what  scenes  of  pollution,  firaud,  and  tyran- 
ny, of  war  and  ravage,  are  every  where  displayed !  What  groans 
of  anguish  have  been  heard  fix>m  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  odier, 
and  fix>m  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour ! 
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In  the  Natural  World,  what  a  host  of  enemies  to  Man  are  ar- 
rayed by  famine  and  disease,  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
volcano!  Ev)sn  his  breath,  his  food,  his  pleasure,  are  all  means 
of  his  destruction. 

Where  is  his  purity,  justice,  truth,  and  good-will  ?  Where  his 
piety ;  his  morning  praise ;  his  evening  incense  ?  Where  his  con^* 
verse  with  God ;  his  familiarity  with  Angels  ?  Men  are  now  the 
femily  of  Adam ;  but  how  different  a  family  fix)m  that,  which  has 
been  described !  Were  the  great  Ancestor  of  Mankind  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  cast  his  eyes  over  this  earth ;  what  a  race  ot 
children  would  he  behold !  Accompany  him  in  your  imaeinatioo 
to  the  retreats  of  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  pollution.  Could  he 
believe,  that  the  wretches,  burrowed  in  these  foul  recesses,  sprang 
from  him,  who  once  offered  up  the  worship  of  Paradise  ?  Enter 
with  him  mto  a  hall  of  justice ;  and  see  him  ponder  in  silent  amaze- 
ment the  terrible  exhibitions  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  private  injus- 
tice, and  personal  cruelty.  Behold  him  mark  with  a  failing  eye 
the  lowenng  gloom  of  the  gibbet,  the  horrid  recesses  of  the  Gaol, 
and  the  felon  crimes  which  they  were  destined  to  reward.  Follow 
him  to  the  throne  of  Tyranny;  and  see  his  bosom  heave  with 
emotions  unutterable,  while  he  watches  the  devastation  of  human 
happiness,  and  human  hope,  accomplished  by  the  iron-hand  of 
Power;  man,  blasted  and  withered  by  its  touch;  and  the  fiend 
himself  rioting  on  sorrow,  tears,  and  death.  Finally,  adventure 
with  him  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and  see  him  tremble  and  &int  at 
the  shouts  and  groans,  at  the  sight  of  inuneasurable  fury,  carnage, 
and  wo.  How  would  his  heart  rend  asunder  with  agony;  how 
would  his  eyes  weep  blood ;  at  such  a  view  of  this  miserable 
world !  at  the  remembrance,  that  both  the  Authors,  and  the  sub- 
jects, of  these  sufferings  were  his  own  ofispring.  Where  would  he 
now  fiind  his  Eden ;  his  virtue ;  bis  Immortality  ? 

3dly.  How  desirtibU  would  it  be  to  regain  the  hlessingSj  origin^ 
allybestowed  on  Man  ! 

The  Paradisiacal  state  has  been  an  object  of  hi^h  estimation  to 
all  men.  Our  first  parents  were  wise,  virtuous  ana  happy.  They 
were  at  peace  with  God ;  enjoyed  his  presence ;  and  received, 
continually,  communications  of  his  favour.  They  were  compan- 
ions of  Angels;  and  shared  their  conversation,  their  fiiendship, 
and  their  joys.  Alike  were  they  free  firom  pain,  sickness,  s<»row, 
and  death ;  safe  fix)m  fear  and  hatred,  injustice  and  cruelty ;  and 
superior  to  meanness,  sloth,  intemperance,  and  polhttion.  The)P 
were  also  immortal;  were  destined  to  dwell  in  a  perpetual  Eden; 
were  surrounded  always  by  beauty,.  Bfe,  and  fi^grance ;  and  were 
employed  only  in  knowing,  loving,  and  enjoying.  To  regain  all 
tiiese  things,  would,  indeed,  <<be  a  consummation,  devoutly  to  be 
mshed.^^  But  God  has  offered  them  aD  to  us ;  h^s  commanded^ 
has  besought  us  to  receive  them ;  and  has  given  his  Son  to  die, 
that  we  might  obtain  the  glorious  possession.    We  may,  therefiNre, 
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regain  the  blessinjgs  of  that  Paradise,  the  loss  of  which  we  so 
deeply  lament,  anathe  splendour  of  which  is,  at  times,  the  delight- 
ful theme  of  our  contemplation,  and  the  most  fascinating  omamena 
of  descriptive  song. 

The  best  of  its  blessings  we  may  in  a  great  measure  re^tn, 
even  here.     Sin  blasted  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  primitive 
state,  and  changed  the  garden  of  God  into  a  desolate  wilderness* 
This  happy  place  was  formed  to  be  the  residence  of  virtue ;  and 
virtue  can  aeain  caU  forth  all  its  glories,  even  on  the  face  of  this 
dreary  world.     Godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  isy 
as  viell  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.     The  piety,  truth,  and  benevo- 
lence, which  adorned  our  first  Parents,  would  again  call  down  sim- 
ilar blessings  fifom  Heaven.      What  a  world  would  this  become,  if 
such  were  again  the  disposition  of  man !      How  transporting  a  de- 
liverance, to  be  fireed  from  all  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  this  me- 
lancholy state;  and  to  enjoy,  wherever  we  roved,  an  approving 
conscience,  serenity  of  soul,   an  unspotted  life,  kindness  inter- 
changed with  all  men,  universal  peace,  mild  and  ecjuitable  govern- 
ment, and  the  pure,  constant,  and  delightful  worship  of  the  Infinite 
Bene&ictor.     To  escape  from  our  present,  melancholy,  stormy, 
bloody  world,  to  such  a  state,  would  be  to  quit,  for  a  palace 
of  splendour  and  delight,  the  gloom  of  a  vault,  hung  round  with 
midnight,  and  peopled  with  corpses ;  a  bedlam,  where  the  eye  of 
firenzy  flashed,  the  tongue  vibrated  with  malice,  and  chains  clanked, 
in  dreadful  concert,  to  rage  and  blasphemy ;  a  dungeon,  haunted 
with  crimes,  teeming  with  curses,  filled  with  fiends  in  the  human 
shape,  and  opening  its  doors  only  to  the  gibbet  and  the  grave. 

4thlv.  How  glorums  does  the  ttedeemer  appear  in  the  coniempla- 
tion  of  this  subject ! 

CImst  formed  our  first  Parents,  endued  them  with  unspotted  ho- 
liness ;  and  invested  them  with  immortal  life.  Christ  planted  Eden 
for  their  possession ;  and  placed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
felicity.  Christ  gave  them  the  dominion  of  this  lower  world ;  and 
entitled  them  to  the  company  of  the  heavenly  host.  All  these 
blessings  they  lost  bv  their  apostacy ;  and,  with  their  apostacy, 
the  loss,  also,  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  To  restore  our 
ruined  race  to  the  enioyment  of  these  blessings,  Christ,  with  infi- 
nite compassion,  left  his  own  glorv,  lived  in  our  world  a  fiail,  suf- 
fering man,  and  died  a  death  of  shame  and  agony. 

He,  who  created  Paradise  at  first,  can  create  it  a^in*    He,  who 

Eve  immortal  life  and  youth ;  He  who  communicated  spiritual 
owledge,  refined  affections,  and  spotless  holiness,  to  our  first 
Parents,  can  communicate  them  to  us.  By  creating  them  at  first. 
He  has  proved,  that  he  is  able ;  by  becoming  incarnate,  living  and 
dying  for  our  sakes.  He  has  proved,  that  he  is  willing. 

For  this  end,  He  has  assumed  the  government  of  all  things.  Jk 
his  Father^s  house.  He  has  told  us,  are  many  mansions.  To  that 
happy  residencCi  He  has  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place  for  us* 
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r^  Nay,  He  has  declared,  that  He  will  create  nem  heavens  and  a  new 
Q        earth,  for  the  reception  of  those,  who  trust  in  him,  and  love  his  ap' 

pearing*  In  this  new  world,  He  has  assured  us,  there  shall  be  no 
,  fnore  death  fior  somm,  nor  crying j  nor  anff  more  pain :  for  all 
^  these  former  evil  things  shall  then  have  passed  away.  In  this  hap- 
t  P7  i^^on,  the  righteousness,  which  the  Paradise  below  the  Sun  was 
f  destined  to  reward,  wiU  dwell  for  ever.  There  the  Tree  of  life 
,  blossoms,  and  bears  anew :  and  there  Iipmortality  flows  again  \ti 
P  the  pure  river  of  life.  There  the  sun  no  more  goes  down;  neither 
^         does  the  moon  vnthdraw  itself}  for  Jehovah  is  the  everlasting  light 

of  his  children,  and  their  God  their  glory.  From  that  delightful 
I         "world  the  Redeemer  cries,  Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward 

is  wiih  me.    Oh !  that  every  heart  present  may  answer.  Even  so, 

dome.  Lord  Jesus.    Amin* 
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7HE   SOUL   NOT   MATERIAL. 
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OsHStis  H.  7w— wfiul  \ht  Lord  Chd  formed  nutn  of  the  dnd  of  the  gromd^  m4 
,lfrMUhed  into  hii  noHrUt  the  breath  of  life ,  and  man  became  a  litnng  tout 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  copsidered  the  creation  of  man,  under 
these  two  heads : 

1st.  The  character  of  (he  Creator  }  and, 
ScUy.  TTu  nature  of  the  Being  which  was  created. 
Under  the  latter  head,  I  observed,  that  manj  the  Being  which 
was  created,  was  composed  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts,  common^ 
termed  the  body  and  soul.  Of  the  latter,  I  also  observed,  that  i( 
was  a  simple,  uncornpounded,  immaterial  substance :  being  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  made  in  the  image,  or  after  the  likentit, 
ofOod*  This  assertion,  I  regard  as  beine  the  amount  of  that, 
which  is  contained  in  the  text.  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  text 
itself  has  been  variously  construed.  Instead,  however,  of  con- 
sidering these  different  constructions,  I  shall  attempt  to  settle  the 
true  meaning,  by  appealing  directly  to  an  interpreter,  whose  opi- 
nions will  not  be  disputed.  The  Apostle  Paul  quotes  this  passage 
in  the  following  manner ;  For  thus  it  is  written,  the  first  man, 
Adam,  sytvsn  <i(  4'UX'I*  |^^9  ^<^  made  or  became  a  living  smd. 
This  quotation  determines,  in  my  view,  absolutely,  that  the  text  is 
accurately  rendered  into  our  language  by  the  translators. 

The  doctrine,  which  I  consider  as  contained  in  the  text,  has 
also  been  abundantly  disputed.  Three  entu^ly  different  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  this  subject. 

The  first  is,  that  which  I  have  already' advanced;  viz.  that 
man  is  an  Immaterial  substance,  an  Jntelltgent,  Voluntary  being ; 
the  subject  of  attributes,  the  author  of  actions,  and  destin^  to  m- 
mortality. 

The  second  is,  that  man  is  a  Material,  thinking,  voluntary  being; 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from  other 
material  substances.  Some  of  those  who  hold  this  scheme,  believe 
him  immortal;  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present 
world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  succession, 
or  Chain,  as  the  abettors  of  it  express  themselves,  of  Ideas  and 
Exercises. 

That  something  is  true  with  regard  to  this  subject,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  that  all  these  schemes  cannot  be  true.  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  avoided  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  metaphysical ; 
but,  when  I  observe  the  importance  which  it  has  assumed  in 
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modern  times ;  and  especially  when  I  see  theological  doctrines  ot 
Yery  high  import  derived  from  the  two  last  of  these  schemes,  as 
theur  proper  consequences ;  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  give  the  sub- 
ject a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

In  the  discussion,  upon  which  I  am  entering,  I  shalL  pursue  the 
following  plan :  viz. 

I  shall  attempt  to  disprove  the  two  last  of  these  doctrines  ^  and  in 
ihat  way  J  to  establish  the  first.  One  of  the  three  is  undoubtedly 
true.  If  the  two  last  are  false,  the  first  is  of  course  true. 
I.  Then,  /  assert  that  the  soul  is  not  material. 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition in  the  most  convincing  light,  to  prove  the  fiailsehood  of  the 
opposite  doctrine,  in  all  the  forms  in  wmch  it  has  been  maintained. 
This,  therefore,  I  shall  attempt. 

1st.  Jltomsj  in  their  original  state^  do  not  think. 
Our  senses  give  us  the  amplest  evidence  of  this  fact ;  so  ample, 
that  no  man  ever  disbeheved  it,  who  was  not  an  idiot,  or  a  maniac. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proposition  adnaits  of  a  direct  demonstration* 
Thought  is  in  its  nature  perfectly  simple  and  indivisible*  But,  if 
each  atom  were  a  thinking  being,  millions  of  thoughts  would  exist 
in  such  a  compound  of  them,  as  man. 

2dly.  Atoms  do  not  think  in  any  Aggregate^  or  under  any  Organs 
izatian. 

(1st.)  TTiat  a  mere  Accumulation  of  atoms  cannot  think,  unless 
the  original  atoms  were  possessed  of  thought,  is  self-evident.  If 
they  do  not  think,  when  separate,  we  are  intuitively  certain,  that 
mere  iuxta-positum  cannot  give  them  the  power  of  thought. 

(Sdly.)  Atoms  cannot  derive  thought  from  any  Relative  Position, 
Suppose  one  atom  placed  above,  beneath,  or  on  either  side  of 
another:  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that,  if  they  did  not  think  /before 
they  were  thus  posited,  neither  of  these  positions,  nor  any  other, 
can  have  the  least  influence  towards  proaucing  thought  in  either  of 
them.  What  is  thus  true  of  two,  is  equally  true  of  every  sup- 
posable  number. 

Sdly.  Matter  cannot  derive  thought  from  Attenuation, 
The  attenuation  of  matter  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  distance  and 
the  minuteness,  of  its  particles.    That  distance  has  no  influence  on 
this  subject,  has  been  already  shown.    That  the  minuteness  of 
the  corpuscles  has  no  influence  on  it,  is  clear  from  this  fact :  that 
the  original  atoms,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  unpossessed  of 
thought,  are  the  most  minute  divisions  of  matter,  which  are  possi- 
ble.    That  the  distance  and  minuteness  compounded,  do  not  influ- 
ence it,  is  certain,  because,  if  thought  depends  on  neither  of  these,    . 
it  cannot  depend  on  both  united:  iot  nothir^,  repeated  ever  so 
cAen,  is  still  nothing.    It  is  also  evident  to  our  senses  from  the 
&cts,  that  air,  heat,  and  light,  approximate  no  nearer  to  thought, 
dian  stones,  lead,  or  ^rth.    When,  therefore,  men  speak  of  the 
soul  as  a  materisd  substance,  eminently  refined^  tenuous,  subtile^  or 
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etherial^  tliey  speak  without  meaning :  for  all  these  are  still  the 
descriptions  (tf  mere  attenuations  of  matter,  or  matter  attenuated; 
and  it  is  clearly  certain,  that  no  attenuation  of  matter  can  have  the 
least  efficacy  towards  enabling  it  to  think* 

4thly.  Tkaught  cannot  bt  ike  rttuli  of  the  Chjfmical  prcptriiei  of 
matter. 

It  is  not  inherent  in  any  of  the  elemmUi^  which  chymistry  has 
hitherto  discovered*  All  these  are  mere  collections  of  AtcMons ;  and 
are,  therelore,  abscJutely  incogitative :  no  one  of  their  attributes 
having  the  least  resemblance  to  thought. 

It  cannot  be  the  result  of  their  operatiom*  The  elements  of 
matter  operate  by  their  powers^  or  attrHnUee.  These  powers,  l^ 
whatever  names  they  are  called,  and  however  diversified  in  their 
operations,  are  only  two  ;  attraction  and  rqnUaion.  But  it  is  ce^ 
tain,  that  die  only  influence,  which  these  powers  can  have  on  c(n> 

£uscles,  must  be  originally  contained  in  the  powers  themsetyes. 
^ut  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  there  is  no  resemblance  to 
thought,  either  hi  the  operation  of  drawing  one  particle  of  meUer 
to  another  J  or  in  that  of  forcing  one  particle  of  matter  fronHOf  other; 
nor  in  the  capadty  of  thus  dravring,  or  being  drawn,  nor  in  that  of 
dius  repelling,  or  bein^  repelled.  But,  if  the  powers  themselves, 
and  the  particles  in  which  they  inhere,  possess  no  resemblaAce  of 
thouehtj  they  can  never  communicate  thought  to  each  other*  Wlttt 
they  nave  not,  they  cannot  give. 

Further,  the  only  possible  results  of  chymical  attraction  and  le- 
pulsion,  arise  solely  from  motion,  relative  position,  coodensatioii, 
and  attenuation.  But  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  neither  of 
the  three  last  can  have  the  least  influence  towards  enabling  matter 
to  think.  Every  result  of  chymical  powers  and  operations,  hithe^ 
to  explained,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  be  the  ^fect  of 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  nor  is  there  tne  least  reason  to  beUeve, 
that  there  is  any  other  chymical  power. 

5thl^.  Thought  is  not  the  result  qf  Motion, 

Motion  is  a  change  of  place,  or  relative  positioni  or  a  comiimui 
succession  of  stteh  changes.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  no 
relative  position  can  have  any  possible  influence  towards  the  pit>- 
duction  of  thought ;  and  that  particles,  if  not  originally  cogitative, 
cannot  become  so  by  any  possible  relative  position ;  nor  by  any 
distance  from  each  other,  whether  greater  or  less*  Of  course,  it 
is  certain,  that  no  change  of  position,  which  is  nothing  but  the  mere 
assumotion  of  a  new  position,  or  a  variation  of  distance,  and,  there* 
fore,  tnat  no  succession  of  such  changes,  can  have  any  influence : 
for  motion  is  nothing  but  this  succession  of  changes.  Accordingly, 
a  cannon  ball  approximates  no  nearer  to  thought  by  moving  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  than  when  lodged  in 
the  chamber  of  a  cannon :  the  air  when  movbff  with  the  swiftness 
of  sound,  than  when  at  rest:  die  electrical  miid,  op  the  rays  of 
fight,  than  brass,  marble,  or  dust 
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As  motion  canoot  contribute  at  all  to  thought ;  so  no  eombina* 
iian  oftnotumff  hpwever  complicated  and  diversified,  can  have  any 
such  efficacy.  Organic  tnotum,  therefore,  though  so  multiform  ana 
mysterious,  as  to  perplex  our  minds,  and  to  leave  us,  m  a  sense, 
lost,  when  contemplating  it,  in  admiration,  beine  only  a  combina* 
tion  of  simple  motions,  each  of  which  has  no  tenaency  towards  the 
production  of  tboueh^  has  not  in  any  degree  this  tendency,  how* 
ever  diversified,  or  nowever  mysteriously  combined* 

6thly.  Thought  cannot  lie  tuptraddti  to  snaiter,  so  a«,  in  any 
sense^  to  render  it  true^  that  matter  can  become  cogitative. 

If  thought  be  superadded  to  matter,  the  thought  must  be  first 
created,, and  exist  separately,  and  independently  of  the  matter. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  the  creation  of  an  attribtdej  zoithout  any  sub- 
^ectj  or  beingj  m  which  it  inhereij  is  an  abeurdity :  I  readily  grant 
it ;  but  it  is  an  absurdity,  of  which  the  persons  whom  I  oppose,  are 
the  authors.  They  must,  therefore,  charge  it  to  themselves,  and 
not  to  me.  But  the  thought,  or  consciousness  existing  by  itself, 
and  independently,  before  tt  is  annexed  to  the  matter^  must  exist  al- 
so in  the  same  independent  manner  afterwards.  It  may  be  ojm^x- 
ed,  orjomedj  to  the  matter}  but  it  cannot  be  inherent  in  it.  The 
thought  may  exist  within,  or  without,  the  matter,  as  an  appendage ; 
but  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  property^  or  attrtbvtej  of  the  matter. 
The  matter  was  perfect  in  all  its  essential  properties,  antecedendy 
to  the  annexation  of  thought ;  and  thought  was  not  one  of  those 
jMToperties.  Thought  is  no  more  one  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
after  being  annexed  to  it,  than  it  was  before ;  and,  if  separated 
from  it  again,  will  leave  the  mattesi  still  perfect,  or  possessed  of  all 
its  properties.  Before  the  thought  was  annexed  to  t/,  it  could  not 
be  truly  said,  that  the  matter  was  cogitative :  It  can  be  no  more 
truly  said  nov,  after  it  is  annexed:  for  the  matter  itself  thinks  no 
nunre,  than  before.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  thought  may 
be  superadded  to  matter,  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 

'7thjv.  Jliis  doctrine  intends^  either  that  the  properties  of  matter 
and  mmd  are  the  same  ;  or  that  the  substratum  of  mind  is  the  same 
soith  the  substratum  qf  matter}  and,  in  either  intentionj  is  an  qbsur* 

That  tho^ghtJ  volition^  and  motivity^  the  properties  of  mind,  are 
the  same  things  with  sqlidittf,  extensionj  and  mobility,  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  is  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  intuitive  certain- 
ty ;  and  is  therefore  intuitively  fiUse.  The  substrata,  in  both  cases, 
aie  absolutely  unknown,  by  us.  But  it  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to 
say,  that  an  unknown  thing  in  one  case,  a  thing  of  which  we  Imve 
|io  conception,  is  the  same  with  a  thing,  in  another  case,  equally 
unknown.  I  grant,  that  a  proposition  concerning  things  unknown 
ma^  be  true ;  but  it  can  never  oe  known  by  us  to  be  true.  Ideas, 
which  we  have  not,  w»  cannot  possibly  compare ;  and  therefore 
can  never  disoem  whether  they  agree,  or  disagree.  To  form  pro- 
positions about  them,  therefore,  so  long  as  this  is  the  iact,  is  ab- 
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surd  and  ridiculous.  But,  if  both  these  prapositUums  are  absurxfi- 
ties,  then  the  proposition,  that  mind  is  material,  is  also  an  absurdi- 
ty :  for  it  is  formed  either  of  one,  or  both,  of  these. 

The  only  mode  of  le^timate  argumentation  on  the  subject,  con- 
sidered in  this  manner,  is  the  following.  Mind  and  Matter  present 
to  us  two  totally  diverse  sets  of  properties.  The  substratum,  in 
which  these  properties  co-exist,  is,  in  each  case,  rationally  regard- 
ed aa  the  cause  of  this  difference;  The  properties  (you  wiH 
observe,  I  speak  of  essential  properties  onlv^  are  commonly,  and 
justly,  considered  as  a  part,  and  an  insepamite  part,  of  the  nature, 
or  constitution,  of  the  substratitm,  in  which  thev  are  inherent;  not  as 
merely  annexed,  or  arbitrarily  adjoined,'  to  the  substratum  /  but  as 
inseparable  from  it  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
perties would  be  also  the  destruction  of  the  substratum.  Thus  if 
matter  should  cease  to  be  extended,  solid,  or  moveable,  it  would 
cease  to  be  matter.  Thus,  if  minds  ceased  to  be  perceiving,  con- 
scious, voluntary,  and  active,  they  woiild  cease  to  be  minds.  This 
part  of  their  nature,  therefore,  which  we  call  their  properties,  is  so 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  substratum,  or  that 
part  of  their  nature  which  lies  beyond  our  reach,  that  both  neces- 
sarily exist,  or  cease  to  exist,  together.  The  substratum  is,  there- 
fore, by  its  constitution,  the  necessary  and  inseparable  cause  of  the 
properties ;  that  is,  the  properties  are  what  they  are,  because  the  lufr- 
stratum  is  wtiat  it  is.  As,  therefore,  the  effects  are  totally  unlike, 
it  is  rationally  argued,  that  the  causes  are  unlike,  from  the  well 
known  and  intuitive  truth,  that  unlike  effects,  cannot  proceed  from 
the  same  cause.  ^ 

Sthly.  The  existence  of  the  substratum  itself  cannot  be  proved. 

This  truth  is  so  well  known  to  every  metaphysician,  and  even 
to  every  person  tolerably  acquainted  with  logic,  as  customarily 
taught  in  schools  of  science,  that  it  would  seem  hardly  to  demand 
an  illustration.  Still  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  this  sup- 
posed substratum,  if  it  exist,  is  a  thing,  of  which  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  form  a  single  idea ;  we  can,  of  course,  neither  aflSnn,  nor 
deny,  any  thing  concerning  it,  with  any  possible  knowledge,  that 
either  the  affirmation,  or  negation,  is  true.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  render  one,  or  the  other,  in  a  certain  degree  probable.  Of 
course,  every  discussion,  and  every  doctrine,  tending  to  establish 
the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  founded  originally  in  uncertainty, 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  proof:  for,  if  it  cannot  be  proved, 
that  such  a  substratum  exists,  it  plainly  cannot  be  proved,  that  the 
soul  is  such  a  substratdm,  connected  with  its  properties. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  presented  to  us 
by  reason.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  account,  whidi  is 
given  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Here  I  observe, 

1st.  T%at  all  other  thinking  beings,  of  which  we  have  any  hum' 
ledge^  are  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  hnmateriaL 
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Beside  ourselves,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  thinking 
beings,  except  God  and  Angels^  Both  these  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  be  spiritSj  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  a  plain  and  direct  distinc- 
tion from  matter.  That  God  is  an  immaterial  being,  will  not  be 
questioned.  That  Angels  are  immaterial,  as  represented  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  so  obvious,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  never  has  been 
questioned.  Dr»  Priestly j  the  principal  modern  champion  for  the 
materiality  of  the  soul,  was  so  sensible,  that  this  is  the  Scriptural 
exhibition  of  this  subject,  that  he  has  laboured  hard  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  any  such  beings,  as  Angels ;  because  he  saw  their 
existence,  as  separate  spirits,  would  prove  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  his  scheme ;  and  because  he  thought 
it  easier  to  disprove  their  existence  absolutely,  than  to  evince  that 
they  were  material.  In  doing  the  former  he  nad,  however,  to  face 
a  great  multitude  of  express  assertions,  contained  in  the  Bible,  de- 
claring the  existence  of  such  beings ;  and  a  multitude  of  historical 
accounts,  afiBrmine,  in  the  same  direct  manner,  their  character, 
stations,  and  employments ;  together  with  their  appearance,  and 
agency,  often  repeated  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  If  he  thought 
tms  the  easier  task  of  the  two ;  as  he  evidently  did ;  it  is  clear, 
that  the  latter,  viz.  the  proof,  that  Angels  are  material,  was,  in  his 
view,  a  task  absolutely  hopeless.  In  truth,  every  thing,  attributed 
to  Angels  in  the  Scriptures,  refutes,  and  destroys,  every  supposition 
of  their  materialitv. 

But,  if  God,  if  Angels,  are  thinking  beings,  and  at  the  same  time 
immaterial,  the  argument  from  analogy  strongly  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, that  all  other  thinking  beines  are  immaterial  also.  Nor  is 
there  one  valid  objection  aeainst  me  immateriality  of  Uie  human 
soul,  which  will  not  he,  with  equal  force,  against  that  of  Angels, 
and  that  of  the  Creator.  It  is  true,  neither  of  these  beings  is  united 
to  a  body ;  but  both  God  and  Angels  are  possessed  of  the  power 
of  acting  upon  matter,  and  controlling  it,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  we.  This  being  admitted,  as  it  plainly  must  be,  without  a 
question;  the  only  real  difficulty,  concerning  the  connexion  of  soul 
and  bodv,  is  removed,  and  there  can  remain  no  solid  objection 
against  the  inmiateriality  of  the  soul,  derived  from  this  source. 

2dly.  The  souls  qf  men  are  in  the  Scriptures  declared  to  be  tmma- 
terial. 

The  Scriptures  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  two  ways : 

1st.  In  express  Assertions }  and, 

3dly.  In  Pacts. 

1st.  In  express  Assertions* 


Ltely  before  he  expired.  In  the  same  manner  St.  Stephen, 
diately  before  his  death,  praved  to  Christ  in  these  words :  Lord 
JestiSj  receive  rny  spirit !  That  both  these  forms  of  phraseology 
have  a  real  and  impivrtant  meaning,  cannot  be  disputed  \  nor  that 
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those,  who  uttered  them,  understood  what  that  meaning  wals,  and 
used  them  with  the  most  exact  propriety:  one  of  diem  being  CHaisT; 
the  other  two,  David^  an  inspired  prophet,  and  Siepherij  a  manfiJI 
of  the  Holy  OliosU  Let  me  then  ask.  What  is  this  meaning?  What 
does  the  word.  Spirit,  in  these  passages,  signify  ?  Certabfify  it  does 
not  signify  tht  body.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  this  can  be  the 
meaning.  Much  less  does  it  sigijify  that  organization  of  die  body, 
which  Dr.  Priestly  considers  as  being  especially  the  soul.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  mtend  the  breath :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
either  of  these  persons  wished  to  commend  to  God  the  last  portion 
of  air,  which  he  breathed.  What  then  does  it  intend^  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  but  this ;  that  it  intends  the  immaterial  Saul  j  the 
thinking,  conscious  being. 

This  is  completely  evinced  b^  that  remarkable  ptfa-aseology, 
with  which  the  Hebrews  customarily  declared  the  deatn  of  a  man : 
He  gave  up  the  ghost.  That  this  phrase  denoted,  in  die  mouths  of 
those  who  used  it,  the  yielding  up  of  the  immaterial  spirit  into  die 
hands  of  God,  cannot  l>e  doubted,  unless  it  be  voluntarily  doubted. 
Should  it  be  doubted,  So/omon  has  determined  the  point  beyond  a 
debate.  7%en,  says  he,  (that  is,  immediately  after  death)  shaU  Ae 
dusty  or  body,  return  to  the  earth  as  it  masj  and  the  spirit  into  As 
hands  ofOod  who  gave  it.  Here  the  whole  Hebrew  doctrine  is  de- 
clared  on  this  subject ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the 
bodv  completely  established :  for  of  the  one  it  is  asserted,  that  it 
shall  return  to  the  earth}  and,  of  the  other,  that  it  shall  return  to 
God.  As  the  dust,  or  body,  contains  all  that  is  material  in  man; 
so  it  is  certain,  that  all  this,  after  death,  returns  to  the  earth.  Bat 
it  is  eoually  certain,  that  the  spirit  does  not  return  to  the  earth,  but 
unto  Qod;  and  is  therefore  something,  totally  distinct  from  the 
body,  or  the  material  part  of  man.  This  is,  therefore,  unouestiona- 
bly  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  Giving  t{p  the  Ohost^ 
and  of  these  expressions  of  our  Saviour,  David,  and  Stephen. 
This  phraseology,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  always  used  by  nt 
Spirit  or  truth  ;  and  is  chosen  by  him  to  convey  to  us  just  ideas 
concerning  this  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  really  just ;  and  is  exactly 
expressive  of  that  which  is  true. 

In  Isaiah  xxxi.  3,  the  prophet  says,  Ihr  the  Egyptians  are  men, 
and  not  God  ;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  Here  the  dis- 
tinction between  flesh,  or  body,  and  spirit,  is  sopldnly,  as  well  as 
intentionally,  marked,  that  the  passage  can  need  no  comment. 

In  Genesis  xxv.  8^  it  is  said,  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost 

and  was  gathered  to  his  people.    This  by  a  thou^tless  reader 

maybe  supposed  to  mean,  that  Abraham  was  buried  mth  hisfathen. 
But  this  is  an  entire  misconception :  for  the  £aithers  of  Abraham 
were  buried  several  hundred  miles  from  him;  some  in  Chaldeax 
and  Tirah  in  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia :  whereas  MrahamwBa  buried 
in  Ae  cave  of  Macpelah,  in  Canaan.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  that  he  was  gaAered  to  the  assembly  of  the  blessed,  and 
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particularly  to  those  good  meii)  amone  his  ancestors,  who  were 
united  to  that  assembly*  In  this  manner  me  prophets  themselves  ex- 
plain it.    Job  says,  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down^but  he  shall  not  be 
gathered.    Christ,  in  Isaiah  xlix.  5,  says,  Thovgh  Israel  be  not 
gathered^  yet  shall  I  be  glorious,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.     In  the 
same  manner  is  the  phrase  explained  by  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL 
But  the  body  o{  Abraham  was  changed  to  dust,  in  the  cave  of  Jtfac- 
pelah :  while  something  beside  that  body,  that  is,  the  immaterial 
spirit,  was  gathered  to  this  divine  assembly.     Accordingly,  Christ 
announces  to  his  Disciples,  that  they  shall  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  roith  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob  ;   concerning 
each  of  whom  it  was  also  said,  that  he  was  gathered  unto  his  people. 
Accordingly  also,  God  says  to  Moses,  lam  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Ood  of  Jacob.    Christ  alleges  these  words,  as 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  wttamai^  or  future  separate  existence 
iff  spirits;  and  subjoins  to  his  proof  this  unanswerable  argument, 
which  the  Sadducees,  the  matenalists  of  that  day,  durst  not  attempt 
to  dispute ;  for  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.   In 
other  words,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living  beings,  when 
this  declaration  was  made  by  God  to  Moses. 

Accordingly  also,  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
informs  us,  that  Lazarus  was,  after  his  death,  carried  bv  Angels  to 
Abraham^ s  bosom :  Lazarus  being  gathered  to  his  people,  as  Abra- 
ilamwas  to  bis;  and  both  being  united  to  the  assembly  of  the 
blessed. 

This  parable  is  itself  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  the  doc- 
trine, for  which  I  contend.  In  it  Dives  and  Lazarus  are  both  as- 
serted to  have  died,  and  to  have  entered  the  future  world,  as  sepa- 
rate spirits,  while  the  Jive  brethren  of  Dives  were  living,  and,  of 
course,  while  their  bodies  were  both  masses  of  putrefaction  in  this 
world.  No  exhibition  can  be  clearer,  or  more  unexceptionable, 
than  this. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  this  is  a  parabolic  represent- 
ation; and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  decisive  on 
this  point.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  prove  the  decisive  influ- 
ence of  this  parable  on  the  question,  in  the  eye  of  the  objector 
himself,  than  his  recourse  to  this  pitiful  subterfuge.  It  is  acKnow- 
ledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  truth  of  a  parable  does  not  demand 
the  reality  of  the  persons,  or  the  historical  facts,  which  it  contains. 
But,  that  the  doctrines,  contained  in  it,  are  equally  true  with  those 
of  the  literal  texts,  must  be  admitted  by  eveiy  man,  who  does  not 
choose  to  say,  that  Christ  in  his  parables  is  a  teacher  of  falsehood. 
The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  spirits  exist  in  a  separate  state,  is  as 
certainly  declared  here,  as  it  can  be  by  words. 

To  the  thief,  just  ready  to  expire  on  the  cross,  our  Saviour  said, 

To^y  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.      The  body  of  the  thief 

IVES  tnat  day  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  ^ve.     Of  course  his 

soul,  or  spirit,  was  that,  which  went  to  Paradise  with  the  Redeemer. 

Vol.  I.  46 
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The  objectors  to  this  doctrine  have  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
irresistible  force  of  this  text  by  two  comments,  sttU  more  pitifot 
than  the  subterfuge  above  mentioned.  The  first  is,  that  the  word, 
To-day^  refers  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  speaking,  and  not  to  the 
time  when  the  thief  was  to  be  with  him  in  Paradise.  On  this  I 
shall  only  ask  my  opponent,  Whether  he  really  believes,  that  our 
Saviour  said  thus :  i  speak  to  4/ue  to-day^  ana  not  yesterday^  nor 
to^norrow  ?  The  other  explanation  is,  that,  as  in  the  eternity  of 
God  one  day  is  the  same  thing  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousani 
years  as  one  day,  Christ  meant  by  the  word,  to-day,  the  same  thio|[ 
with  that  eternity.  On  this  comment  I  shall  only  ask.  Whether  the 
dying  Saviour  spoke  to  the  dying  man  language,  which  he  intended 
he  should  understand,  and  which  he  covdd  understand ;  or  whether 
he  spoke  to  him  language,  which  he  could  not  possibly  understand, 
and  by  which  Christ  knew  he  would  certainly  De  deceived? 

St.  Pavd,  in  2  Corinthians  v.  6,  says.  Therefore  we  are  abagt 
confident,  knowing,  that  while  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  ih 
sent  from  the  Lord.  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to 
be  absent  from  the  body,  arid  to  be  present  with  the  Lord*  In  this 
passage  the  Apostle  declares  expressly,  that  to  be  at  home  tn  tht 
oody,  IS  to  be  absent  from  the  Lord;  and  that  to  be  absent  from  ihi 
body,  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  But  according  to  the  scheme 
which  I  am  opposing,  the  body  is  the  whole  man ;  and  therefore) 
if  the  man  is  ever  to  be  present  with  die  Lord,  his  body  must  be 
present ;  and  if  his  body  be  absent,  the  man  must  be  absent  also; 
m  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  the  Aposde.  To  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body  is,  on  this  plan,  phraseology  without  meaning; 
because  there  is  nothing  but  the  body.  This  passage  is,  dierefore, 
an  explicit  declaration  tnat  man  is  something  beside  body;  distinct 
from  it ;  capable  of  being  separated,  or  absent  from  it ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  separation,  of  being  present  with  the  Lori 
This  something,  also,  he  elsewhere  declares  to  be  conscious,  and 
capable  of  enjoyment :  for  he  says,  that  to  be  thus  present  wik 
Christ,  is  a./ar  better  state  than  the  present.  This  something, 
therefore,  thus  capable  of  being  absent  from  the  body,  is  an  inuna- 
terial  spirit :  for  beside  body,  or  matter,  my  opponents  will  agree, 
that  there  is  nothing,  except  spirits. 

2dly.  The  Scriptures  give  an  unanswerable  proof ,  by  Fitcts,  IAa^ 
the  soul  is  immaterial.  , 

1st.  ?%«  Revelation  of  St.  John  furnishes  many  specimens  oftUi 
nature. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  prophesy  he  BSiwfwr  and  tmoHj 
elders,  surrounding  die  throne  otthe  majesty  in  the  Heavens,  h 
the  seventh  chapter  he  informs  us,  that  he  beneld  a  great  multi^ 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  andpteji^^ 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  chihd 
in  white  robes,  with  palms  m  their  hands,  uniting  with  the  Angels,  the 
Elders,  and  the  four  Living  Ones,  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
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everlasting  ascription  of  praise  and  glory  to  his  name.  Upon  this  he 
asked  the  Angel  interpreter,  Who  these  persons  were.  The  Angel 
informed  him,  that  they  were  those,  who  came  mzi  of  great  tribtua-' 
Cton,  and  who  had  washed  their  robes^  and  made4hem  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;  that,  therefore^  they  are  before  the  throve  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple;  that  they  shall 
neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  suffer,  any  more;  but  shall  be  fed 
by  the  Lamb  with  living  bread,  and  led  unto  fountains  of  living 
waters.  No  ingenuity  of  interpretation,  no  skill  at  evasion,  will  en- 
able any  man  to  satisfy  even  himself,  if  he  will  take  all  the  parts 
of  these  accounts  together,  that  they  can  mean  any  thing  less,  or 
more,  than  that  these  persons  were  all  separate  spirits.  Elders 
are  men;  Those,  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
are  men ;  and  can  be  no  other  than  men.  Men,  who  are  around 
the  throne  of  God,  and  before  his  throne  ;  who  are  brought  out  of 
great  tribulation  ;  who  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  ;  who 
hunger,  thirst,  and  stffer,  no  more  ;  who  feed  on  the  bread,  and 
drink  the  water,  of  life  ;  and  who  sustain  all  these  characters,  and 
do  all  these  things,  while  the  world  yet  remains,  and  many  ages 
before  its  termination,  are  men  in  the  Heavens.  They  are,  there- 
fore, the  bodies  of  men,  or  their  separate  spirits.  I  leave  my  an- 
tamnists  to  choose  which  side  of  the  alternative  they  please. 

Bat  if  a  doubt  can  remain,  St.  John  has  himself  settled  it ;  for  in 
the  sixth  chapter,  and  ninth  verse,  he  says,  *dnd  when  he  had  open- 
ed the  fifth  seal  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  Souls  of  them,  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held; 
and  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them.  The  like  phra- 
seology is  also  used.  Revelations  xx.  4.  Now  let  me  ask,  What 
was  It  which  John  saw  ?  That  they  were  persons,  or  intelligent 
beings,  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  they  have  been  once  slain,  and 
are  therefore  men,  is  equally  certain ;  that  they  are  glorified  per 
sons,  is  also  certain  ;  that  they  are  Souls,  or  separate  spirits,  is  cer- 
tain ;  because  the  Apostle  has  said  so,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
said  so.  It  is,  therefore,  true.  It  is  also  certain,  from  the  whole 
account,  given  by  the  Scriptures  at  large,  concerning  this  subject : 
for  we  know,  that  fiesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  df 
God.  Should  it  be  said,  that  these  things  passed  in  vision,  and  tKat 
they  were  not  real  exhibitions  of  facts;  the  book  being  a  symbolxGlit  *< 
representation,  and  not  a  real  account  of  facts :  I  answer,  that  1 
have  no  difficulty  in  granting  it;  although  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that 
every  one  of  the  things,  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  strictly  a 
matter  of  fact.  At  the  same  time,  the  argument  stands  on  the  same 
basis,  upon  either  scheme.  If  the  representation  be  considered  as 
strictly  symbolical ;  still  the  doctrines,  which  it  contains,  are  all  ex- 
actly true.  This  is  all,  for  which  I  contend  ;  and  this  must  be  con- 
ceded by  my  opponents,  unless  they  are  willing  to  charge  God 
with  having  taugnt  falsehood  to  mankind. 

In  exact  accordance  with  these  observations,  St.  Paul  observer, 
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1  TTutnilimian*  iv.  14,  Far  if  we  believe^  that  Jews  died,  and  rose 
again ;  even  so  ihem  also,  who  sleep  in-  Jesus,  will  God  bring  weiik 
Jum :  ihat  is,  when  the  Lord  shall  descend,  aa  he  mentions  in  the 
next  verse  but  one,  from  Heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  tsmumera- 
ble  company  of  Angels  ;  God  shall  bring  with  him  to  this  world  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  re-unite  their  bodies  to  them: 
and  they,  and  those  followers  of  Christ,  who  shall  remain  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  shall  be  caught  up  together  to  meet  the  Lordvs 
the  air.  A  great  multitude  of  tbc^e  very  persons  are  those  glorified 
Saints,  whom  John  saw,  when  he  was  admitted  to  that  happy  world. 

I  shall  not  insist  on  the  facts,  specified  in  the  parable  of  Diva 
and  Lazarus,  as  an  example  under  this  head ;  although  I  think  thej 
might  be  fairly  insisted  on  as  furnishing  such  an  example*  Instead 
of  dwelling  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  another  specimen,  which  is 
certainly  secured,  if  in  the  view  of  prejudice  any  thing  can  be  se* 
cured,  mm  evasion  and  cavil* 

When  Christ  was  transfigured  on  the  Mount ;  there  were  present 
with  him  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  talked  ivitk 
him,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  whtch  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  body  of  Elias  was  changed,  when  he  was  conveved  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  the  body  of  Moses  ivas  buried 
by  the  hand  of  God  in  a  valley  in  the  land^ofMoab,  over  against 
Beth-Peor;  and  will  rise,  hereafter,  with  other  bodies  of  the  saints, 
at  the  general  resurrection.  Y^et  Moses  was  actually  on  this  Mount 
in  company  with  Elias.  U  Moses  when  he  thus  appeared,  was  not 
a  separate  spirit,  I  leave  it  to  my  antagonists  to  tell  us  what  he 
was. 

Thus  have  I  summarily  considered  this  subject,  as  it  is  present- 
ed  to  us  both  bv  Scripture  and  reason.  If  the  things,  which  1 
have  said,  have  tne  same  weight  and  conclusiveness  in  the  minds 
of  others,  which  they  have  in  my  own,  it  must  be  admitted  by  them 
as  unquestionably  evident  fi*om  both  sources  of  proof,  not  only  that 
the  soul  is  not  material,  but  that  the  doctrine  of  its  materiality  is 
sustained  by  no  solid  argument  whatever.  Reason  fiimishes  none: 
the  Scriptures  furnish  none.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  had  the 
doctrine  been  considered  by  itself  only,,  and  not  Seen  thought  ne- 
cessarv  for  the  support  o^  some  system,  it  would  probably  never 
have  been  adopted  by  any  man  living.  I  know  not,  that  it  wss 
ever  adopted  by  itself,  or  on  account  of  any  evidence  which  was 
supposed  to  attend  it,  when  considered  singly,  or  as  unconnected 
with  other  doctrines.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  taken  up. 
either  as  subsidiary  to  the  support  of  other  parts  of  a  system^  or  as 
necessarily  flowing  from  other  doctrines,  considered  as  already 
established,  and  as  being  inconsistent  in  themselves  with  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul.  3r.  Priestly  appears  to  have  adopted  this 
scheme  for  the  former  of  these  reasons ;  viz.  because  he  thought 
the  materiality  of  the  soul  necessary  to  the  support  of  those  parts  of 
his  system,  which  respect  the  character  of  the  Hedeemer.    Tliis, 
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at  least,  is  the  ifact,  if  I  understand  his  own  language.  Atheists 
have  embraced  this  doctrine,  because  they  were  driven  to  it  by  the 
fundamental  pnnciples  of  their  system.  There  is  always  a  rational 
suspicion  concerning  the  soundness,  and  evidence,  of  doctrines  ta- 
ken up  on  these  grounds. 

A  single  observation  shall  conclude  this  discourse. 
We  see,  here,  one  remarkable  instance  of  the  agreemmt  of  the 
Scriptures  with  Common  sense. 

All  nations  have  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  human  soul  is  an 
immaterial  being,  wholly  distinct  firom  the  Body.  I  do  not  intend, 
that  ignorant  nations  have  formed  a  system,  or  a  science,  on  this 
subject ;  nor  that  a  savage  could  correctly  define,  or  explain,  his 
views  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  them  unobjectionable  in  the  eye  of  a  Phi- 
losopher. But  I  intend,  that  Immateriality,  and  distinction  fix)m 
the  Body,  are  essential  parts  of  all  his  opinions  concerning  the 
Soul.  When  I  mention  this  as  the  doctrine  of  all  nations,  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  there  are  no  exceptions,  but  that 
the  existing  exceptions  are,  at  least  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  few, 
and  insignificant  with  respect  to  this  question.  The  Aborigines  of 
this  country,  for  example,  believed,  that,  although  they  buried  the 
body  of  a  friend,  and  left  it  to  moulder  into  dust,  the  friend,  the 
man,  lived  still,  and  went  to  a  happier  world.  This  man,  there- 
fore, was  not  the  body,* for  that  was  in  the  grave;  but  was  an  im- 
material and  separate  spirit ;  the  living,  thinking  thing,  which  con- 
trolled and  actuated  that  Body. 

Exactly  the  same  in  substance,  and  altogether  more  perfect  in 
manner  and  degree,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  This  har- 
mony between  the  Scriptures  and  common  sense,  was  indeed  to  be 
g resumed :  for  God  is  the  origin  of  both.  Hence,  in  all  cases,  so 
ir  as  the  views  of  common  sense  extend,  they  are  exactly  ac- 
cordant with  the  Scriptures.  Philosophy  has  opposed  the  Scrip- 
tures, often :  common  sense  never.  Accordingly  tfie  common  peo" 
pie  of  the  Jewish  nation,  gladly  heard  Christ  m  the  great  body  of 
mstances,  and  his  Apostles,  ailer  him ;  in  spite  of  all  their  preju- 
dices, and  the  influence  of  their  Rulers ;  and  often  awed  those 
Rulers,  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  the  violence  which  they  intend- 
ed :  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  still  more, 
the  Sadducees,  rejected  their  doctrines  almost  absolutely,  notwith- 
standing the  conimnation  of  them  by  their  own  Scriptures.  In  the 
same  manner  have  the  common  people  in  Christian  countries  ge- 
nerally, when  left  to  themselves,  adhered  to  the  genuine  scheme  of 
the  Gospel :  while  the  numerous  heresies,  whicn  have  disturbed 
the  Church,  and  misled  mankind,  have  been,  almost  without  an 
exception,  the  offspring  of  Philosophy. 
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QiVKiifl  ii.  7.— ^fMl  tht  Lord  Godformtd  man  of  the  dxuA  of  the  ground,  and  breaik' 
ed  into  hit  nottriU  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  mouL 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
Auman  soul.  Concerning  tnis  subject,  I  remarked,  that  there  wen 
three  entirely  different  opinions. 

The  first  of  these  in  the  order,  In  which  they  were  then  mention- 
ed, is,  that  man  u  an  immaterial  svbstance^  an  Intelligent^  voltmtary 
being;  the.  subject  of  attributesy  the  author  of  actions,  and  destined 
to  immortality. 

The  second  is,  that  m4in  is  a  material^  thinking,  voluntary  being; 
differing  in  nothing,  but  his  modification  and  its  effects,  from  other 
material  substances.  Some  of  those,  who  bold  this  scheme,  believe 
him  immortal :  while  others  limit  his  existence  to  the  present  world. 

The  third  is,  that  man  is  neither  of  these,  but  a  mere  succession, 
or  chain,  as  the  abetters  of  it  express  themselves,  of  ideas  and  ex- 
ercises^ 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  proposed  the  following  plan,  viz.  to 
prove  the  first  of  these  doctrines,  by  disproving  the  two  last :  obsenr- 
mg,  that,  as  one  of  the  three  is  unquestionably  true,  i(  the  two  last 
are  false,  the  first  is  true  of  course. 

T%e  second,  which  asserts  the  soul  to  be  material,  I  then  consi- 
dered at  length.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
third,  which  asserts  that  the  soul  is  a  mere  succession,  or  chain,  of 
ideas  and  exercises. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  arguments  against  this  doctrine  in 
form,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  on  the  principal  reason, 
alleged  against  the  reception  of  the  first  of  these  schemes;  or  that, 
which  I  consider  as  the  true  one,  and  made  particularly  the  foun- 
dation of  the  reception  of  the  third.  This  reason,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  informed  of  it,  ^and  I  have  heard  it  alleged  by  the  ablest 
philosopher  amone  all  those,  whom  I  have  known  to  adopt  this 
scheme,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic)  is  the  following :  that  we  can 
form  no  conception  of  any  thing  in  ourselves,  beyond  our  ideas  and 
exercises.  Of  these  we  are  conscious  and  certain ;  but  of  a  sup- 
posed substance,  in  which  these  are  inherent ;  a  cause,  whence 
they  proceed ;  an  agent,  who  is  the  author  of  them ;  we  have  no 
conception.  This  argument,  reduced  to  a  general  form,  will  stand 
thus  :  That  nothing  exists,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  For, 
undoubtedly,  if  the  argument  is  conclusive,  or  has  weight,  when 
alleged  against  the  existence  of  man,  as  an  agent,  substance,  or 
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cause ;  it  will  have  the  same  weight,  or  conclusiveness,  against  the 
existence  of  every  other  agent,  cause,  or  substance;  and,  in  a 
word,  against  the  existence  of  every  thing,  of  which  we  cannot 
form  a  conception. 

Let  us  now,  briefly  consider  the  length,  to  which  we  shall  ne* 
cessarily  be  carried  by  the  adoption  of  mis  supposed  principle. 

Of  God,  the  original  Existence,  from  whom  all  things  else  are 
derived,  it  is  said  in  the  ScriptiTres ;  and  Reason  subjoins  her  fullest 
attestation  to  what  is  said :  Canst  thou^  by  searching^  find  out  God; 
canst  thou  find  otU  the  Almighty,  unto  perfection  ?  It,  that  is,  this 
subject,  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth, 
and  broader  than  the  sea*  Concemine  the  Omnipresence  and  Om- 
niscience of  this  great  Being,  Dama  exclaims.  Such  knowledge  i$ 
too  wonderful  for  me,  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it*  According 
to  the  abovementioned  principle,  all  that,  which  we  cannot  under* 
stand  concerning  God,  has  no  existence,  and  must  stand  for  nothing* 
But  how  litde  do  we  understand  concerning  God ;  particularly,  of 
the  nature  of  that  exalted  Being ;  his  influence  as  a  cause ;  and 
his  mode  4  of  operatine.  To  apply  the  argument  to  the  case  in 
hand;  it  is,  undoubteaiy,  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  /n- 
finite  agent,  as  dL  finite  one.  If,  then,  we  are  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  finite  agent,  because  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  sub- 
stance of  such  a  being ;  or  th^  modes,  in  which  he  operates ;  or 
the  power,  which  he  possesses  of  producing  effects ;  then  we  must 
also  deny  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  agent,  for  exactly  the  same 
reason ;  since  it  is  perfecdy  plain,  that  we  can  no  more  form  any 
conception  of  these  things  in  Him* 

Nor  shaU  we  have  any  happier  success  in  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing Attributes  and  Operations*  God  styles  himself  merciful,  gra* 
eiaus,  true,  faithful,  and  just ;  and  we  uniformly  attribute  to  him, 
mercy,  grace,  wisdom,  truth,  faithfulness,  and  justice.  These 
names  are  supposed  to  stand  for  certain  things,  which  they  indi- 
cate ;  d)ings,  which  in  fact  exist.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  they 
are  considered  by  God  himself ;  as  is  evident  firom  this  plain  rea- 
son ;  that  he  adopts  them  to  express  his  views  to  mankind,  as  they 
adopt  them  to  express  theirs  to  each  other ;  and  does  not  indicate, 
what,  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  veracity  plainly  demands ;  that 
he  uses  them  in  a  manner,  diverse  from  that,  in  which  they  are 
used  by  men.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  What, 
for  example,  is  TVttth  in  God  ?  There  are  but  two  answers,  which 
can  be  given  to  this  question.  One  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken 
truth;  and  the  other,  that  there  is  in  him  a  cause,  disposition,  orpro^ 
pensity,  which  induces,  or  inclines  him  to  speak  truth*  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  former  of  these  is  verv  rarely  in- 
tended, when  we  speak  of  the  Veracity  of  God ;  ancf  the  latter, 
almost  always.  As  this  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  every  man ;  so 
it  is  expressly  declared  in  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures.   St.  Paulj 
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speaking  concerning  the  oath  of  God  to  Abraham^  says,  that  ii  mu 
wipostMefor  God  to  lie.  Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  mere 
fact,  that  God  has  invariably  spoken  truth  heretofore,  infers  not  in 
any  degree  an  impossibility,  that  he  should  lie  hereafter.  All, 
which  can  be  said  concerning  this  fact,  is,  that  it  gives  us  satis&c- 
tory  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  will  not.  The  impossibility  of  his 
speaking  falsehood  is  supposed  by  us  to  exist,,  where  it  must  ne- 
cessarily exist,  if  at  all,  m  the  cauacj  which  induces  him  to  speak 
truth;  that  is,  in  the  moral  attribute  of  his  nature^  commonly  called 
Truths  or  Veracity.  If  there  be  nothing  in  his  nature,  which,  as  a 
cause,  influences  him  to  speak  truth ;  then  his  speakine  truth  here- 
tofore has  been,  and  his  speaking  truth  hereafter,  if  he  should  in 
fact  speak  it,  will  be,  a  mere  contingency.  If,  then,  it  is  impossi" 
hie  for  God  to  lie ;  it  is  so,  for  this  reason  only ;  that  there  is  in  his 
nature  a  cause^  which  invariably  produces  truth  in  Atm,  as  its  proper 
and  uniform  effect ;  viz.  the  moral  attribute  of  Truth,  or  Vera- 
city. 

But  of  this  cause,  what  conception  are  we  able  to  form  ?  Plain- 
ly, none  at  all.  Its  effects  are  all,  that  we  know ;  and  fix>m  these 
only,  or  from  its  connexion  with  other  moral  attributes,  do  we 
argue  even  its  existence.  Shall  we,  then,  deny  this  attribute  to 
God;  and  say,  that  all  which  we  mean,  and  all  which  he  means, 
when  he  is  called  a  God  of  truth,  is,  that  he  has  invariably  spoken 
truth  hitherto  ?  There  was  a  period  in  duration,  when  he  had  not 
spoken  at  all ;  because  there  was  no  being,  beside  himself,  and 
therefore  none,  to  whom  he  could  speak.  But  will  any  man  sar, 
he  was  not  then,  as  truly  and  entirely  as  at  any  period  afterwanfs, 
a  God  of  truth  ? 

Nor  shall  we  be  materially  more  successful  in  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning OperationSy  than  concerning  attr^mtes  and  agents.  Christ 
declares,  that  every  man,  who  sees  the  kingdom  of  Godj  must  be 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  what  conception  are  we 
able  to  form  of  Regeneration,  beyond  the  mere  fact  ?  Christ  him- 
self teaches  us  in  his  allusion  to  the  wind,  in  the  same  discourse, 
that  we  are  unconscious,  alike,  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
Agent  bv  whom^  it  is  produced.  Shall  we  then  deny  the  fact,  that 
man  is  thus  regenerated  ?  What  is  true  of  the  attribute  of  truth, 
thus  considered,  and  of  the  operation,  by  which  the  new  birth  is 
thus  formed  in  man,  is.  equally  true  of  other  attributes,  and  other 
operations.  Universally,  substance,  causation,  and  the  modus  ope* 
randiy  lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.  But  shall  we  on  this  account 
deny  the  facts ;  or  assert,  that  there  are  no  causes  to  produce 
them  ?  In  the  former  case,  we  shall  annihilate  the  universe  at  once; 
and,  in  the  latter,  pronounce  every  fact  to  be  a  mere  contingency. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  argument,  on  which  the  scheme 
concerning  the  human  soul,  opposed  in  this  discourse,  is  founded, 
does  not  contribute,  even  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  support  it.  It 
appears  also,  that  according  to  this  argument,  the  very  fundamental 
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principles  of  all  science  must  be  given  up,  as  a  collection  of  pal- 
pable  absurdities* 

Having  premised  these  things,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
direct  arguments  against  this  scheme. 

1st.  //  is  directly  contrary  to  the  natural  conceptions  oftnankindj 
and  is  therefore  false. 

Everyman  living,  naturally  and  originally  conceives,  that  he 
himself  Is  a  being ;  a  substance ;  an  agent ;  immediately  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  mouffhts ;  and  the  cause,  and  author,  of  his  voli- 
tions and  actions,  fiy  his  preceding  thoughts^  volitions,  and  ac^ 
tions,  he  feels  conscious  to  nimself,  Uiat  he  influences,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  those  which  succeed ;  apd  that  by  his  past  and 
present  conduct  he  so  influences  his  future  conduct,  that  it  would 
never  be  what  it  is,  but  for  such  influence.  At  the  same  time,  he 
IS  equally  conscious,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  past  thoughts,  and 
the  author  of  past  conduct,  during  a  period,  which  he  denominates 
his  life*  This  he  considers  himself  as  knowing,  by  means  of  the 
evidence  termed  remembrance ;  and  regards  himself,  as  having  had 
from  the  utmost  limit  of  that  period,  a  continued  being.  This  he 
witnesses,  every  day,  by  saying,  ^'  I  was  the  subject  of  such  and 
such  thoughts,  and  the  author  of  such  and  such  conduct  and  de- 
signs, at  such  and  such  times :"  denoting,  that  the  something,  which 
he  calls  /,  and  which  he  considers  as  a  living,  acting,  existence, 
was  in  being  at  these  several  times ;  and  has  had  a  continued  be- 
ing, to  the  present  time.  He  does  not  say,  '^Such  an  idea  existed 
at  such  a  time  ;  such  a  volition;  such  an  exercise,  or  action :"  but 
that  ^^  /,"  a  certain  something,  totally  distinct  from  the  idea,  or  the 
exercise,  ^^was  the  subject  of  that  idea,  or  exercise,  the  author  of  it; 
the  agent,  by  whom  it  was  performed,  or  brought  to  passJ*^  Whether 
this  be  not  the  only  course  of  thinking,  adopted  by  us  with  respect 
to  this  subject,  I  appeal  to  every  member  of  this  assembly  to  de- 
cide :  for  he  will  fina  the  proof  complete  in  his  own  mind.  This 
mode  of  thinking  is  so  natural  and  necessary  to  man,  that  no  other 
mode  can,  without  great  labour  and  pains-taking,  be  pursued,  for 
any  length  of  time,  oy  any  man ;  if,  mdeed,  it  can  be  thus  pursued 
at  all. 

But  the  mode  of  thinking,  natural  to  man^  was  constituted  by  God 
himself,  and  inwrought  in  our  very  nature.  If,  then,  this  mode  is 
erroneous ;  God  has  produced  the  error  by  his  own  creative  act » 
and  is  himself  the  author  of  a  standing^  universal  delusion,  of  which 
man  is  the  subject  alway ;  not  by  any  bias  of  inclination,  but  by 
the  original  constitution  of  his  nature.  Is  such  conduct  reconcile* 
able  widi  the  divine  character ;  with  that  perfect  sincerity,  wiUl 
that  infinite  love  of  truth,  which  on  the  best  grounds  we  attribute 
to  our  Maker  ?  If  by  his  own  voluntarv  act  he  deludes  us  in  this 
instance,  and  necessitates  us  to  be  deluded ;  is  it  not  rationally  to 
be  supposed,  that  he  may  delude  us  in  any  and  every  other  ? 
Furmer ;  The  real  works  of  Ood*  whatever  they  are,  are  uti- 
Vol.  U  47 
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doubtedly  tfu  best  and  most  perfect  disflays  of  his  character.  When, 
therefore,  Intelligent  creatures  conceive  of  his  woriis,  as  they  real- 
ly are ;  they  conceive  of  Htm,  the  author  of  them,  in  the  manner 
most  honourable  to  himself,  and  most  agreeable  to  his  pleasure. 
For  such  conceptions,  then,  he  undoubtedly  formed  them*  Ac- 
cordingly, if  they  exercise  their  faculty  of  understanding,  and  em- 
ploy their  powers  of  conceiving,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
constituted,  feithfuUy,  and  witnout  negligence ;  their  conceptions. 
It  ought  to  be  presumed,  will  be  right,  and  true,  so  bi  as  they  ex- 
tend. Their  conceptions  may  be  very  few ;  but  they  will  not  be 
necessarily  erroneous.  They  may  mistake,  as  they  must  be  igno* 
rant,  Mrith  re^rd  to  thinj^s  beyond  the  limits  of  their  capacity. 
But  their  origmal  mode  of  conceiving,  cannot  be  supposed  to  lead 
them  of  course  to  misconception.  If  the  contrary  be  true ;  then 
God  has,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  led  them  necessarily 
to  misconceive  of  his  works ;  and  to  regard  him  as  having  made, 
not  the  things  which  he  has  really  made,  but  totally  other  things ; 
and  necessarily  to  conceive  of  him  in  a  totally  other  li^ht,  t£^ 
that  in  which  he  would  be  exhibited  by  the  real  works  of  his  hands. 
In  this  case,  they  are  prevented  from  knowine  his  real  character 
by  his  works ;  the  only  medium,  through  which  it  can  be  known  at 
all ;  and  are  led  to  form  a  false  character  of  him,  firom  that  consti- 
tution, which  he  has  given  to  their  minds. 

This  argument  is  not  a  little  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  Im- 
guage. 

Language  was  ori^nally  given  to  mankind  by  God,  as  the  me- 
dium of  communicatmg  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unquestionably  a  just  and  true  medium  of  communicatiQiL 
This  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  himself  used  it  to 
communicate  his  own  thoughts  to  mankind ;  and  used  it  in  exacdy 
the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  customarily  used  by  them.  Bat 
all  languages  are  formed  on  the  scheme  of  the  existence,  and 
agency,  of  real  beings,  called  men.  Such  beings,  particularly,  are 
denoted  in  all  languages  by  the  personal  pronouns.  Each  of  these 
expresses  a  being,  an  agent,  who  thinks,  and  acts ;  and  who  is  uni- 
formly spoken  of  as  a  thinking,  acting  being ;  the  subject  ofquali- 
ties  and  powers,  and  the  author  of  consequent  actions.  Evexy 
man  uses  language  in  this  manner.  In  the  same  manner,  God  uses 
the  language  of  men ;  and  not  only  speaks  of  himself  as  an  exist- 
ing, livmg  agent,  thinking  and  acting  in  such  and  such  manners; 
but  of  men  also,  as  existing,  thinkine,  and  acting,  as  really  as  him- 
self. To  this  scheme  every  part  of  uinguage  is  so  conformed,  that 
no  man  can  possibly  discourse,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  in  such  a 


must  form  a  new  language,  if  they  would  discourse  in  a  manner 
accordant  with  their  philosophy. 
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That  language  is  truly  expressive  of  the  manner,  in  which  men 
really  think,  cannot  be  questioned.  Men,  therefore,  unquestion- 
ably think,  and  ever  have  thought,  in  the  manner,  thus  clearly  ex- 
hibited by  the  very  nature  of  their  language.  As  this  language 
was  originally  communicated,  and  has  since  been  extensively  used, 
by  God  himself;  it  is  ratibnally  concluded,  that  the  thoughts  which 
it  expresses  are  just  and  true. 

Sdliy*  Attribuies  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  independently  of  sub" 
tianctSj  or  of  something  in  which  they  inhere. 

No  man  conceives,  that  extension,  solidity,  and  mobility,  maketp 
what  he  calls  matter  ^  but  all  men  regard  matter,  as  bemg  an  ex- 
tended, solid,  moveable  something;  which  something,  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  these  attributes ;  and  is  the  subject,  in  which  they  are 
inherent.  By  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  it  is  thought  to  be  an  ob- 
jection against  the  existence  of  substance,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
of  its  naiure.  Let  them  try,  whether  they  can  form  a  conception 
of  an  idea,  possessing  an  independent  existence' ;  of  consciousness, 
without  a  being  to  be  conscious ;  of  ah  exercise,  without  any  thing 
exercised,  or  without  a  subject  of  that  exercise.  If  thev  can  form 
distinct  conceptions,  of  this  kind,  they  must  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
nounced to  possess  minds  of  a  very  peculiar  structure. 

Sdly*  7^  scheme  destroys  personal  Identity. 

An  idea  is  a  mere  event ;  having  a  momentary  existence,  and 
then  perishing  for  ever.  Should  another  idea  afterwards  exist,  ex- 
actly resembling  it  in  every  thing,  but  the  period  in  which  it  exists, 
it  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  the  same ;  but  would  differ  from  it, 
in  consequence  of  being  separated  from  it  by  time,  just  as  if  the 
two  ideas  were  to  co-exist,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
place,  and  number.  As  we  could  not  say,  in  the  latter  case,  that 
the  two  ideas  were'  but  one,  or  the  same ;  so  we  could  no  more 
truly  sav  this,  in  the  former  case.  An  example  will  make  this  subject 
penectly  familiar.  Two  equal  parts  of  space,  separated  from  each 
other  by  intervening  space,  are  numerically  different,  and  cannot 
be  said,  with  even  me  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  the  same ;  but 
are  intuitively  discerned  to  be  distinct  from  each  other.  In  the 
same  manner,  two  ecjual  parts  of  duration,  separated  by  interven- 
ing duration,  are  intuitively  discerned  not  to  be  the  same ;  but  are 
-pmectlj  distinct  from  each  other.  The  hour  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  which  existed  yesterday,  cannot  re-exist  to-dav,  or  here- 
after;  but  has  perished  for  ever ;  and  cannot  be  recalled  even  by 
God  himself,  since  its  re-existence  would  involve  a  contradiction. 
In  the  same  manner  it  involves  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
an  idea,  which  existed  yesterday,  should  re-exist  to-day.  On  this 
plan,  therefore,  the  «ouI  of  man  nas  no  continued  existence,  except 
for  an  indivisible  moment ;  and  is  not  the  same  thing,  which  it  was 
the  preceding  hour,  day,  or  year;  but  has  varied,  and  become  an 
absolutely  new  soul,  through  every  moment,  which  has  passed 
since  it  was  created ;  and  will  continue  to  be  a  new  thing,  every 
moment  throughout  eternity. 
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Should  it  be  alleged,  that  persona/  Identity  cannsis  m  CoTUcioup- 
nets  ;  ibaX present  orfidurt  ideas  may  be  attended  toith  a  Conecknu^ 
ness  ofiht  existence  ^  those  which  are  past ;  and  that  thus  Identitj 
may  oe  preserved :  1  answer,  that  Bishop  Berkeley  has  demonstra- 
ted, and  any  man  of  reflection  may  easily  perceive  the  demonstra- 
tion, that  personal  Identity  does  not,  and  cannot,  consist  in  con- 
sciousness. Consciousness,  instead  of  beifig  personal  identity^  is 
enly  the  evidence  of  it;  as  may  be  easily  and  unanswerably  proved. 
But  no  evidence  can  exist  of  that  which  is  not.  As  in  the  case  sap- 
posed,  therefore,  there  is  no  such  identity  in  fact ;  no  evidence  of 
It  can  exist* 

4thly*  According  to  this  scheme^  it  follows^  that  there  is  nothing, 
which  can  be  punished,  or  rewarded  by  God* 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  God  will  reward,  and  punish,  that, 
and  that  on^,  which  is  the  subject  of  guilt ;  and,  according  bodi 
to  the  Scriptures  and  Common  Sense,  this  is  the  only  equitable 
mode  of  administration*  But  the  guilt,  or  the  virtue,  if  either  be 
imputable  to  a  mere  idea,  or  exercise,  is  imputable  only  to  those 
ideas,  and  exercises,  which  existed  at  the  time,  when  the  guilt,  or 
the  virtue,  existed.  But  these,  even  if  we  should  allow  them  to  be 
i  capable  of  punishment,  or  reward,  have  all  perished  before  the 

>  day  of  trial,  and  can  never  exist  again.    That  part  of  the  chain  of 

I  ideas  and  exercises,  which  will  exist  at  the  judgment,  will  have  be- 

i  gun  to  exist  after  the  day  of  probation  is  enoed ;  and  cannot  be 

\  chargeable  with  guilt,  which  existed  before  themselves  existed. 

TTuse  very  ideas,  also,  will  perish  before  the  punishment  will  be  be- 
gun ;  and  will  not  be  the  ideas  actually  punished.    Other  ideas, 
!  not  even  then  in  existence,  but  which  will  nave  begun  to  exist  after 

the  trial,  and  after  the  sentence,  will  be  the  things,  by  which  the 
punishment  will  be  experienced.  Thus  the  whole  of  what  is  in- 
tended by  trial,  reward^  and  punishment,  according  to  this  system, 
amounts  to  this :  that  there  are  many  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises, 
successively  existing,  partly  during  a  period,  called  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  partly  ounng  another  period,  called  a  state  of  reward. 
In  one  case,  the  beginning  of  a  chain  is  formed  of  virtuous  ideas 
and  exercises ;  and/Ae  end,  of  happy  ones :  in  another^  the  begin' 
ning  is  formed  of  sinful  ideas  and  exercises ;  and  the  end,  of  mise^ 
able  ones.  I  presume  this  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  strange  con- 
ception of  the  Creation  and  Providence  of  God. 

5thly.  According  to  this  scheme,  neither  guilt,  nor  inriue,  om 
exist. 

In  all  the  views,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  human  miod 
concerning  vice  and  virtue,  or  (if  this  is  saying  too  much)  in  those 
which  have  been  formed  by  common  sense,  it  has  been  universally 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  either,  that  a  natural 
ability  to  choose  either  to  obey,  or  disobey,  the  law  of  God,  should 
precede,  or  accompany,  the  virtue,  or  the  vice ;  and  that  the  obe- 
dience, or  disobedience,  should  not  be,  in  the  natural  sense,  necessary. 
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Accordingly,  a  finite  agent  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  possessed 
of  understanding  to  perceive,  and  ability  to  choose,  that  which  was 
0ood,  or  evil ;  that  which  was  conformed,  or  not  conformed,  to  the 
bw,  under  which  he  was  placed.  Whenever  he  was  unpossessed 
of  such  an  ability ;  it  has  been  rather  supposed,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  either  virtue  or  vice.  According  to  this'  view  of  com- 
noton  sense,  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures  seems  every  where  to  be 
formed.  But  according  to  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing,  each 
idea  and  exercise  in  the  chain,  is  produced  by  an  immediate  crea- 
tive act  of  God,  and  must,  iy  natural  necessUt/^  be  what  it  is.  How, 
let  me  ask,  can  it,  in  the  natural  sense  of  possibility,  be  otherwise 
than  it  is  ?  In  the  first  place,  an  idea  or  exercise,  itself  an  atui- 
bute,  can  never  be  the  subject  of  the  attribute  of  power ;  and  can, 
therefore,  do  nothing  towards  rendering  itself  any  thing  beside 
what  it  is.  Secondly^  it  is  not  in  existence,  to  prevent  itself  from 
being  what  it  is,  until  it  actually  becomes  possessed  of  its  proper 
character ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  on  this  account  have  prevent- 
ed the  existence  of  this  character.  And  thirdly,  it  is  made  what  it 
is  by  Omnipotence,  which  nothing  can  resist,  or  oppose ;  and,  there- 
fore, is  what  it  is  by  the  most  perfect  natural  necessity.  In  what 
maimer  an  idea,  or  exercise,  thus  created,  can  be  cuilty  for  having 
an  existence,  and  character,  which  it  has  no  natural  power  to  avoid, 
and  for  being  what  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  creation,  I  confess  my- 
self wholly  unable  to  comprehend.  It  ought  here  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  all  preceding  volitions,  and  ideas,  have  perished,  an* 
tecedendy  to  the  present  volition  or  idea;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
concede,  that  they  were  capable  of  influence,  while  they  existed, 
they  could  have  no  influence  on  that  which  is  present,  because  it 
hadf  not  begun  to  exist  until  after  they  had  perished.  Each  idea 
and  exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  created  what  it  is,  independendy 
of  all  which  precede  it. 

6thly.  T%is  scheme  annihilates  the  influence  of  Motives. 

Motives  in  their  natiure  are  addressed  to  beings,  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  being  moved,  or  influenced,  by  them.  But  according 
to  this  scheme,  each  idea  and  exercise  is  immediately  created,  what 
it  is ;  and  derives  its  nature  and  character,  not  fix>m  any  preceding 
motive,  but  from  Omnipotence.  Motives  can  be  addressed  only  to 
things,  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  addressed.  But  the  idea 
or  exercise,  wnich  exists  at  that  time,  instandy  perishes ;  and  can 
have  no  possible  influence  on  the  nature,  or  character,  of  the  new 
one  whicn  succeeds  it.  TTiis,  therefore,  which  the  motive  is  intend- 
ed to  affect,  is  removed  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  affected  by  it.  Still,  God  addresses  motives  in  his 
word  to  mankind ;  commends  them  for  being  influenced  by  them, 
and  blames  them  for  not  being  thus  influenced.  How  can  this  be 
consistent  with  the  justice  of  God,  when  he  has  himself  made  it  ab- 
solutely impossible,  that  any  such  influence  should  exist  ?  Besides, 
if  the  influence  of  a  motive  really  affected  the  preceding  idea,  and 
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in  the  nature  of  things  it  were  possible,  that  the  influence  should 
extend  to  the  succeeding  one ;  yet,  since  he  creates  the  succeeding 
one  such  as  it  is,  it  is  plain,  that  on  this  account,  also,  no  such  in- 
fluence can  affect  it,  unless  in  direct  opposition  to  an  act  of  Omni- 
potence. Motives,  therefore,  can  have  no  possible  influence  on 
man,  according  to  this  scheme ;  and  yet  God  proposes  them  to 
man,  and  blames,  and  punishes  him  for  not  being  influenced  by 
them.    Can  this  be  supposed  of  the  Creator  ? 

7thly.  MarJeind  receive  impreasions  from  each  other,  both  of 
thought  and  volition^  or  of  iaea  and  exercise :  but  ideas  and  exer- 
cises can  never  communicate  a  consciousness  of  their  existence  to  am/ 
thing* 

To  communicate  is  an  act;  and  is  the  result  of  power.  But 
ideas  and  exercises,  which  are  themselves  mere  acts,  cannot  be  the 
subjects  of  powers,  and  become  themselves  active.  That  other 
men  communicate  to  us  manv  thoughts  and  volitions,  is  too  certain 
to  admit  either  of  doubt,  or  illustration.  The  communication  cer- 
tainly exists,  and  exists  continuallv.  Either,  then,  the  Idea,  which 
for  the  time  being  is  the  Soul,  the  Man,  communicates  the  apprehen- 
sion of  itself  to  another  Idea,  which  for  the  time  bein^  is  another  Soul: 
or  God  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power  conveys  this  apprehension. 
That  an  Idea,  a  thing,  merely  passive,  should  act  in  tnis  manner, 
or  any  manner,  is  plainly  impossible.  That  God  should  convey  la 
us  an  apprehension  of  an  Idea,  and  so  convey  it  as  to  give  us  irre- 
sistible conviction  that  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  always,  by  a  finite 
agent,  i^,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  same  thing  as  merely,  and 
uniformly,  to  delude  us.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God. 
Yet,  as  every  such  communication  is  unauestionably  an  act,  it  cer- 
tainly is  performed  by  an  agent.  An  Idea ;  a  mere  attribute ;  is 
intuitively  not  an  agent,  but  an  effect  of  agency.  God  is  an  agent; 
but  he  cannot  delude  his  creatures. 

Further,  a  great  multitude  of  these  communications  are  fraught 
with  moral  turpitude ;  are  lies,  slanders,  sophisms;  are  full  of  ma- 
lignity, and  blasphemy ;  are  direct,  and  designed,  temptations  to 
sin.  Can  these  be  the  immediate  acts  of  Jehovah  ?  Is  it  possible, 
that,  where  such  is  the  act,  He  should  be  the  agent  ?  Can  we  at- 
tribute this  conduct  to  our  Creator,  and  feel  ourselves  to  be  guilt- 
less ?  I  will  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  antagonists,  to  explain  how 
ideas  and  exercises  can  communicate  Knowledge  of  themselves,  to 
other  ideas  and  exercises;  or  how  this  communication  can  be 
charged  to  God. 

8thly.  According  to  this  scheme^  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
perseverance  of  saints  is  false. 

According  to  this  scheme,  many  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas  and 
exercises  are,  as  they  plainly  must  be  acknowledged  to  be,  acts  of 
mere  disobedience ;  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only  sinfiil : 
while  others  in  the  same  chain,  are  considered  as  acts  of  mere  obe- 
dience ;  and  are  therefore  absolutely,  and  only,  virtuous  or  holy. 
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In  this  manner,  then,  such  men,  as  we  call  good  men,  or  Christians, 
are  alternately  perfectly  holy,  and  perfectly  sinful.  St.  John^  in 
his  first  epistle,  fifth  chapter,  and  eignteenth  verse,  says.  We  know^ 
that  whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  iinnethnot ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of 
God,  keepeth  himself;  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not*  As 
this  is  said  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  true.  But  in  what  sense  is  it 
true  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  absolute  sense,  that  he  who  is  bom  of 
God^  does  not  commit  any  sin :  for  the  same  apostle  says,  chapter 
u  8,  ff^we  say,  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves }  ana  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  In  this  sense  only,  then,  is  it  true,  viz.  that  he, 
who  is  bom  of  God,  does  not  become  absolutely  a  sinner •  Yet  in  the 
case  supposed,  every  such  person  becomes  absolutely  a  sinner. 
For  many  such  ideas  and  exercises  in  the  long  chain,  which  ex- 
tends through  life,  are  absolutely  sinful,  durine  their  existence ;  and 
each  of  these,  during  its  continuance,  is  the  Mm,  for  the  time  be« 
ing.  For  according  to  this  scheme,  there  is,  during  each  such  pe- 
riod, nodiine  else  existing. 

Thus,  if  Uie  scheme  be  true,  man  in  his  best  estate  falls  from 
grace,  and  rises  to  it  again,  alternately ;  becomes  absolutely  a 
saint  and  absolutely  a  sinner ;  is  perfectly  an  object  of  the  divine 
abhorrence,  and  the  divine  complacency,  by  turns ;  in  thousands 
and  millions  of  instances.  How  this  doctrine  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  I  shall  leave 
to  the  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  determine. 

9thlv.  This  scheme  contradicts  irUuitive  certainty. 

So  iar  as  I  know,  it  is  agreed  bv  all  philosophers,  and,  if  the  sub- 
ject were  fairly  proposed,  would  oe  by  everv  man,  that  we  are  all 
intuitively  certain  01  our  own  existence.  But  I  am  not  more  cer- 
tain, that  I  exist,  than  that  I  act ;  that  I  perceive,  think,  speak, 
reason,  choose,  and  carry  my  choice  into  execution.  I  am  as  m- 
tuitively  certain,  that  a  something,  denoted  by  the  word  /or  my- 
self^  is  a  cause  of  certain  efiects;  an  agent,  performing  certain 
actions ;  as  I  am  of  any  possible  proposition.  These  effects,  Lalso 
intuitively  know,  would  not  exist,  were  there  not  such  an  agent,  or 
cause.  My  actions  are  intuitively  seen  by  me  not  to  be  effects  of 
an  extraneous  cause,  or  of  something  beside  myself.  It  is  meta- 
physically true,  and  is  seen  by  me  with  the  highest  possible  cer- 
tainty to  be  true,  that  the  thouehts  and  volitions,  which  I  call  mine, 
are  really  mine;  and  are  brought  into  existence  by  an  active  power, 
which  I  mtuitively  perceive  myself  continually  to  exercise.  They 
are  not  the  thoughts,  or  volitions,  of  another;  but  are  certainly 
discerned  by  me  to  be  mine  alone. 

Whether  this  account  of  the  subject  be  not  exactly  just,  I  ap 
peal  to  every  individual,  to  determine  for  himself.  The  propriety 
of  this  appeal  will  be  evident  firom  the  consideration,  that  there  is 
no  other  possible  mode  of  presenting  this  subject  to  the  view  of 
mankind :  since,  whatever  any  man  can  know  concerning  it,  he 
can  know  only  by  recurring  to  what  passes  within  himself.  As  the 
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heart  of  man  answers  to  the  heart  of  man,  just  as  the  face  ansmeretk 
to  the  face  in  the  watery  I  am  warranted  to  conclude,  that  every 
other  man,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  experiences  just  such  views, 
as  I  experience ;  and  possesses  tne  same  evidence,  which  I  pes* 
sess* 

But  if  this  evidence  does  not  assure  me,  that  I  exist  as  an  a^ent, 
an  active  cause,  originally  and  spontaneously  operating,  it  will,  1 
think,  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  assured,  that  there  is  any  such 
agent.  The  highest  evidence  of  causation,  or  efficiency ;  of  the 
necessity  of  a  cause  to  the  existence  of  an  effect,  of  the  production 
of  beings,  and  changes  in  being,  as  effects,  and  theretore  of  the 
necessity  of  an  Original  cause,  to  account  for  the  existence  and 
government  of  all  things,  is  found  by  me  in  the  consciousness  of 
my  own  agency.  The  certainty,  perceived  by  mere  mental  in- 
spection, that  the  changes  passing  in  my  own  mind  are  produced  bv 
my  own  active  power,  is  a  higher  certainty,  than  that,  with  whidi 
I  perceive  any  other  changes  to  be  accomplished  by  any  other  ac- 
tive power.  All  other  certainty  of  the  production  of  such  changes 
is  presented  by  sensitive  experience,  or  derived  finom  reasoning, 
founded  on  this  experience.  But  it  is  clear,  that  sensitive  expe- 
rience furnishes  evidence,  of  a  kind  always  less  certain  and  indu- 
bitable, than  that,  which  is  seen  by  mental  inspection.  If,  then, 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  fact,  that  we  are  such  agents,  when  it  is  ex- 
hibited with  the  certamty  of  mental  inspection ;  we  shall  be  muda 
less  warranted  to  rely  on  the  fact,  that  there  are  any  other  such 
agents ;  because  it  must  always  be  supported  by  evidence,  in  its 
own  nature  inferior,  and  in  a  less  degree  requiring,  or  warranting, 
our  assent.  The.  admission,  therefore,  of  this  scheme  will  direcdy, 
and  fundamentally,  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  evidence,  by  which 
we  prove  the  being  of  God. 

Besides,  if  toe  are  not  agents,  or  active  causes,  possessing  active 
powers,  by  which  we  can  originate  certain  changes  in  the  state  of 
things,  but  are  mere  chains  of  ideas  and  exercises,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason,  why  God  is  not,  also,  a  mere  chain  of  ideas 
and  exercises.  Every  argument  against  the  existence  of  manj  as 
a  substance,  and  agent,  must,  I  think,  lie  with  the  same  force 
against  the  fact,  that  God  is  a  substance,  and  an  agent.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  at  least  as  little  difficulty  in  supposing,  that  ao 
Omnipotent  a^ent  may  create  a  finite  one,  as  that  such  an  agent 
can  be  self-existent ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  God  can  create  miite 
agents  and  substances,  as  that  he  can  create  chains  of  ideas  and 
exercises ;  mere  attributes,  existing  separately,  and  independendy 
of  any  subject. 

The  Scriptures  every  where  exhibit  man  as  an  aeent,  such  as  I 
have  described.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself,  and  hts  fellow-apos- 
tles, says,  2  Corinthians  vi.  1,  We  then,  as  roorkers  together  wiik 
God,  beseech  you  also,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vatn. 
And  again,  1  Corinthians  iv.  15,  For  though  ye  have  ten  thousaasi 
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tnstructers  in  Christy  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers :  for  tn  Christ 
Jesus  have  I  begotten  you  through  the  GospeL  In  the  first  of  these 
passages,  the  Apostle  directly  asserts,  that  he  and  hu  companions 
are  workers  together  vnth  Ooa  in  the  great  business  of  promoting 
the  salvation  of  men :  In  the  second,  that  he  has  been  an  agent^  or 
active  instrument^  that  is,  he  has  been  active^  in  conjunction  with  the 
Spirit  ofOodj  in  producing  the  regeneration  of  the  Corinthians*  As 
he  spoke  this  by  the  inspiration  of  that  Spirit,  it  cannot  but  be  true ; 
and  true  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  naturally  strikes  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  mankind ;  because  it  was  written  chiefly  for  them ; 
and  because  they  could  understand  the  words  to  mean  nothing  else. 

These  specimens  may  serve  as  examples  of  thousands  more,  in 
which  the  same  thing  is  declared,  in  substance,  throughout  the 
Scriptures*  I  know  not,  that  there  is  any  particular  advantage  in 
selecting  these  rather  than  any  others.  Eve^  page  of  the  Bible, 
almost,  will  furnish  many,  as  expressive  of  the  same  thinff,  as  those 
which  I  have  selected.  But  these  are  sufficient ;  and,  ifthese  will 
not  be  admitted,  I  presume  no  others  will  be.  If  the  Apostles  were 
workers  together  with  God^  then  they  were  not  merely  passive. 
If  St*  Paid  really  begat  the  Corinthian  Christians^  in  the  spiritual 
sense ;  then  he  was  not  merely  passive.  He  was  not  merely  an' 
effect ;  but,  while  he  was  formed  bv  Creative  power,  and  was  in 
this  sense  an  effect  of  that  power ;  ne  was  also  formed  an  agent,  a 
cause,  possessed  in  its  own  nature  of  active  power,  capaole  of 
spontaneous  exertion ;  of  volitions  which  were  its  own ;  and  of  mo- 
tivity,  by  which  it  could  commence  motions  and  actions  in  itself^ 
and  changes  of  many  kinds  in  other  beings. 

I  have  thus  considered  this  subject  at  length,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  have 
shown,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  have  opposed,  is  erroneous  in  itself, 
and  4S  followed  by  consequences  plainly  and  eminently  absurd. 
Each  member  of  my  audience  must  now  be  left  to  decide  for  him- 
self, whether  the  (loctrine,  contended  against,  be  true  or  false. 
Scriptural  or  anti-scriptural ;  whether  the  soul  of  Maji  be  a  chain 
of  iaeas  and  exercises ;  each  created  for  the  moment,  and  then 
perishing  for  ever;  a  concatenation  of  mere  events,  in  their  nature 
fleeting  and  vanishing,  and  incapable  of  any  permanent  existence, 
even  tor  an  hour;  or  whether  it  is  a. spirit;  a  substance;  a  per- 
manent being ;  the  subject  of  a  continued  existence ;  an  agent, 
possessed  of  active  powers ;  capable  of  voluntarily  originating  im- 
portant designs,  and  carrying  them  into  execution ;  and  thus  be- 
coming a  worker  together  witn  God  in  the  interesting  purposes  of 
his  eternal  kingdom.  According  to  the  latter  of  these  schemes^ 
the  soul  of  man  is  one ;  created  at  one  time ;  and  continuing  the 
same,  as  to  its  substance  and  nature,  throughout  eternity :  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  the  soul,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  idea,  or  exer- 
cise, existing  at  that  time ;  commencbg  its  existence  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  idea,  and  perishing  with  it.    Of  course,  instead  of 
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one  soul,  there  are  m  each  chain  as  many,  as  there  are  ideas  and 
exercises  in  that  chain :  that  is,  millions  Uterally  inninnerable*  If 
this  scheme  can  be  seriously  adopted,  rationally  understood,  and 
satisfactorily  realized,  by  any  man ;  it  must  be  done  in  a  manner, 
which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend,  and  by  a  mind, 
possessed  of  yiews  and  reasonings,  to  which  I  can  make  no  pr&* 
tension* 
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1  Cob.  I.  81  — IFhctAer,  therefore,  ye  eat,  or  drinks  wwhaUoeeer  jfe  do,  d»  att  U 

the  glory  qf  Qod. 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Creation^  and 
Mature  of  Man.  The  next  subject,  naturally  offered  to  our  view 
by  a  system  of  Theology,  is  The  find,  far  which  man  was  made. 
Bjthis  1  mean  theprmcxvalpurpose^' which  he  is  fUed  to  answer; 
the  thing,  which  God  had  principally  in  view  in  bringing  Man  into 
existence. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  need  yeiy  little  illustration. 
The  question,  For  what  end  was  1  made  ;  or  what  end  are  my  exists 
ence  and  faculties  designed  to  answer  /  is  instinctively  realized  by 
every  sober  man  to  import  all,  that  is  of  any  real  moment  to  him- 
self. 

In  the  text,  we  are  required  to  do  whatsoever  we  do  to  the  glory 
of  God.  This  precept  I  consider  as  disclosing  to  us  the  true  end, 
for  which  we  were  made.  In  examining  it,  I  shall  attempt  to 
show, 

I.  What  it  is  to  glorify  God: 

lU  That  this  is  constituted  &y  Him  the  chief  end  of  man:  and, 
III.  The  Propriety  of  this  divine  constitution. 
I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  what  it  is  to  glorify  God. 
In  the  Scriptures,  mankmd  are  frequently  required  to.glorify  their 
Creator.     But  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  they  cannot j  in  any  manner^ 
or  degree,  change  his  nature,  or  the  state  of  his  perfectums :  these 
being  absolutely  without  variableness,  or  shtidow  of  turning.  It  may, 
I  think,  be  said,  not  only  with  truth,  but  with  the  highest  reverence, 
that  God  himself  cannot  alter  his  perfections.    Indeed  this  is  di- 
recdy  declared  in  the  text,  which  ihave  partially  quoted.    Yet  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can  glorify  himself;  that  is,  make  /dm- 
self  glorious,  by  acting  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  approved  by  his  own 
infinite  wisdom,  and  as  will  display  the  glory  of  his  character  to  the 
view  of  his  Intelligent  creatures.    In  a  manner,  generally  resembling 
this,  those  creatures,  and  among  them  mankind,  can  also  glorify 
him :  that  is,  they  can  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  show  his  glory 
to  each  other,  and  in  this  way  to  please  him,  and  gain  his  approlMi- 
tion. 
To  glorify  God,  in  this  sense,  is, 
1st.  To  know  hmh. 
The  perfections  ot  God  are  the  glory  of  his  character.    In  oider 
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that  these  may  be  disclosed  by  one  Intelligent  creature  to  another, 
i(  is  plainly  necessary,  that  he  should  first  know  them,  or  under- 
stand what  they  are :  this  knowledge. being  the  basis,  on  which  all 
other  regard  to  them  must  be  founded.  Without  this  knowledge, 
mankind  might  indeed  glorify  God,  as  he  is  dorified  by  the  fmde^ 
passivcy  incogitative  works  of  his  hands  }  such  as  earth,  plants,  and 
trees ;  that  is,  by  being  dis]:Mays  of  his  power  and  skill  to  conscioi^ 
beings ;  but  they  cannot  in  this  manner  glorify  him,  cu  IrUelligeni 
beings. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  knotoing  God^  so  as  to  glorify  Am,  de- 
notes, that  we  have  just  conceptions  of  his  character^  and  not  those 
which  are  false  and  imaginary/.  All  the  imaginary  views,  which  we 
form  of  God,  are  views,  not  of  the  real  God,  but  of  a  God  fashioned 
by  our  own  mindd.  In  every  erroneous  conception,  which  we 
form  of  the  Creator,  we  may  be  said,  with  a  small  alteration  of  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  by  corruptible  man  /  and  an  image,  also,  usually 
made  like  unto  him^  always  debasing  the  character  of  Jehovah, 
and  robbing  it  of  its  real  and  infinite  perfection. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  gained  wholly,  either  from  his  Woiks, 
or  from  his  Word.     To  himself  only  is  he  known  in  the  abstract. 
In  creation  and  providence,  however,  and  especially  in  the  BiUe, 
his  intellieent  creatures  can  behold^  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  ike 
Lord,     This  knowledge  we  acauire  just  so  far,  as  we  understand 
the  true  nature  of  his  works,  and  the  true  meaning  of  his  word ;  and 
no  farther.  Erroneous  schemes  of  Philosophy,  and  false  systems  of 
Divinity,  contain  and  convey,  so  far  as  they  are  erroneous,  no  know- 
ledge of  God  at  all ;  and  can  never,  by  themselves,  be  the  means  of 
glorifying  him.     Therefore  they  can  never  become  of  any  real 
value  to  us.     As  this  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  by  study ;  so, 
if  we  love  to  glorify  God,  we  shall  devote  ourselves,  as  much  as 
may  be,  to  the  study  both  of  his  works  and  of  his  word. 
2dly.  7h  think  of  him  in  a  manner,  suited  to  his  character. 
The  perfections  of  God  are  immensely  great,  glorious,  and  won- 
derful ;  and  justly  claim,  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  a  manner,  co^ 
responding  with  their  exalted  nature.    They  claim,  ]!>articularly,  to 
be  thought  of  by  us  frequendy,  daily  many  times  a  day,  and  in  a 
sense  alway.    Nothing  else  deserves  in  any  measure  so  great  a 
share  of  our  thoughts:   nothing  else,  therefore,  should  in  any 
measure  engross  them  to  so  ^at  a  degree.    God  is  infinitely  great- 
er, wiser,  and  better,  than  his  creatures ;  and  jusdy  demands,  that 
we  should  devote  ourselves  to  Aim,  in  a  preference  to  them,  which 
IS  proportioned  to  his  character.  It  is  one  charge  against  the  wick- 
ed, and  one  part  of  their  wickedness,  that  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.    It  is  one  attribute  of  good  beings,  who  voluntarily  glorify 
him,  that  God  is  in  all  their  thoughts.    If  we  would  belong  to  the 
number  of  such  beings ;  he  must  be  in  all  our  thoughts ;  that  is,  we 
must  think  of  him,  in  a  sense,  unceasingly. 
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To  this  end  it  is  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him  willingly,  or  with 
pleasure ;  that  we  find  him  in  all  his  works,  both  of  Creation  and 
Providence  ;  that  we  reeard  him  as  the  original  and  universal  Agent ; 
as  present,  actine,  ana  visible^  in  every  thing,  which  is  great,  or 
good;  as  particularly  visible  in  the  things,  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant in  our  own  personal  afflictions,  and  blessings,  in  those  of 
our  friends,  and  in  those  of  our  country ;  in  his  dispensations  to  his 
church,  and  in  his  government  of  the  world.  As  these  things  are 
chiefly  explained  to  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  so  we  should  especially 
tliink  of  God,  as  his  character  is  there  unfolded ;  and  labour  pecu- 
fiarly  to  find  him  there. 

To  the  same  end  it  is  still  more  necessary,  that  we  think  of  him 
justly :  that  is,  that  our  thoughts  of  him  be  noble  and  exalted ; 
suited,  so  far  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  to  the  great  and  wonder* 
ful  character,  which  he  has  discovered  of  himself  in  his  works,  and 
in  his  word. 

3dly.  To  love  him. 

God  is  infinitely  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings.  Iii 
order  to  glorify  him,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  not  only  discern,  but 
also  relisn,  this  character ;  that  we  wish  well  to/  the  furtherance 
and  completion  of  his  designs,  and  rejoice  in  the  perfect  happiness, 
which  he  enioys  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excellence  and 
the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure,  with  mpreme  benevolence  to 
him ;  that  we  delight  in  the  beauty,  loveliness,  and  glory,  of  his 
character,  with  supreme  complacency  ;  and  that  we  feel  the  behefits, 
bestowed  onus  and  ours,  with  supreme  gratitude*  Love,  in  the 
general  sense,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  exercises  of  piety ; 
of  reverence,  submission,  dependence,  resignation,  confidence, 
hope,  and  joy.  When,  therefore,  it  is  here  said,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  love  God,  in  order  to  glorify  him ;  it  is  intended,  that,  to 
diis  end,  we  must  become  the  subjects  of  all  these  exercises.  Nor 
is  this  all,  which  is  necessary.  We  must  also  become  the  subjects 
of  them  habitually,  and  unceasingly ;  and,  the  more  we  know  of 
his  character,  the  more  we  must  delight  in  it ;  and  thus  render  to 
him  a  continually  increasing  tribute  of  piety.  AH  this,  and  this 
only,  isglorifving  God  with  the  heart;  the  most  exalted  and  noble 
of  our  moral  iaciuties ;  for  this  is  that  conduct  of  the  heart,  which 
is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  object  oeloved. 

4thly.  To  serve  him. 

God  is  originally  obeyed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  heart  with 
his  precepts ;  and  is  never  in  the  proper  sense  obeyed,  except  in 
those  cades,  where  such  a  correspondence  exists.  But  to  serve 
him,  in  the  full  sense,  denotes  also,  the  conformity  of  our  external 
conduct  to  his  most  holy  will.  Accordingly,  he  has  prescribed  to 
us,  not  only  the  general  spirit  of  obedience  which  is  seated  in  the 
heart,  but  also  the  various  modes,  in  which  this  spirit  operates  use 
fiilly  towards  Him,  our  fellow  creatures,  and  ourselves.  Towards 
him  immediately,  it  operates  usefiilly,  and  amiably,  in  the  several 
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acts  of  worship,  public  and  private^  enjoined  in  die  Scriptures ; 
towards  our  fellow  creatures,  in  the  several  duties  of  patriotism, 
kindness,  truth,  forgiveness,  and  charity ;  and  towards  ourselves  in 
the  duties  of  diligence,  meekness,  humility,  temperance,  and  gen- 
eral self-denial.  In  these  things,  at  large,  we  are  especially  em- 
ployed as  active  beings ;  and  Riorify  Gra,  both  by  conforming  our 
conduct  to  his  character  and  pleasure,  and  by  exnibidng  this  con- 
formitv  to  the  view  of  our  fellow  men. 

5thfy»  To  enjoy  him. 

To  enjoy  God,  is  to  ttJce. pleasure  in  his  character.    This  charac- 
ter is  one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect ;  yet  it  is  foroied  of  perfec- 
tion endlessly  diversified.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  infinitely  great ; 
on  the  other,  it  is  infinitely  beautiful.     It  involves,  also,  all  the 
varieties  of  ereatness  and  beauty*      Innumerable  displays  and  di- 
versities, of  both  greatness  and  beautv,  are  made  to  us  in  those 
parts  of  Creation  and  Providence,  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
of  greatness  and  beauty  both  natural  and  moral,  of  matter  and  of 
mind.   All  these  are  merely  diversified  images  of  beauty  and  great- 
ness, originally  existing  in  the  divine  Mind ;  feeble  reflections  of 
the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.      Moral  greatness  and 
moral  beauty  are  especially  that,  which  is  called  the  image  of  God 
in  the  Scriptures ;  that,  in  which  man  was  originally  created ;  tbat^ 
to  which  he  is  restorec^  by  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Grace;  that,  in  which  God  himself  especially  delights ;  and  that, 
which,    therefore,  ought  to  be  especially  rehshed  by  us.      The 
ereatness  of  God  is  properly  the  object  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion: the  beauty  of  his  character  is  properly  the  object  of  love: 
names,  which  in  different  modes  are  expressive  only  of  pleasure, 
or  delight,  existine  in  different  forms.     This  delight  is  spontane- 
ously experienced  by  all  Intelligent  beings,  who  are  disposed  to 
fflorify  their  Maker.    All  these  find  their  happiness  ultimately  in 
Atm;  and,  whether  that  happiness  is  gained  irom  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  character,  or  found  in  his  works  and  dispensations; 
whether  it  springs  up  in  peace  and  self-approbation,  or  in  the  re- 
ciprocated benevolence  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  whether  it  is  fur- 
nished by  present  enjoyment,  or  is  anticipated  in  the  delightfiil 
foretaste  of  hope ;  it  is  all  finallv  referred  to  him  alone,  as  its  sole 
Author.     By  every  such  mind  ne  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  oj 
living  waters^  whence  flows  every  stream  of  pleasure  to  the  un- 
numbered creatures,  which  he  has  made. 

I  have  considered  the  enjoyment  of  God,  as  one  of  the  means  of 
glorifying  him,  under  a  distinct  head,  because  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered as  a  separate  exercise  of  the  mind ;  and  not  because  I  do 
not  suppose  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  included  under  the  former 
heads.  Our  enjoyment  is  really  and  chiefly  found  in  the  exercises 
already  specified ;  and,  whenever  wc  are  the  subjects  of  those  ex- 
trcises,  we  are  also  the  subjects  of  corresponding  enjoyment. 

Even  in  this  world,  such  enjo}^ment  is  experienced,  m  no  small 
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degree,  hj  good  men.  In  the  future  world,  it  w91  fill  the  minds  ot 
all  glorified  beings.  There  they  will  behold  their  Maker  face  to 
/ace,  and  know^  in  some  measure,  as  ihejf  oho  are  hurnn.  Here 
they  Icutej  and  see^  that  the  Lord  is  good  ^  here  they  rejoice  in  the 
Ziord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.  There  they  will  find 
fulness  of  joy  J  and  pleasures  for  ever  more  ;  and  there,  God  will  be 
M  in  alL 

That  in  all  these  ways  God  is  glorified,  hardly  needs  illustration. 
When  we  study  to  know  God,  we  show,  that  he  is,  in  our  riew, 
deserving  of  bein^  thus  studied  and  known*  When  we  entertain 
high  and  noble  tnouehts  of  his  character,  we  declare,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  that  his  perfections  are  sufficiently  ^reat  and  glo- 
rious to  claim  such  thoughts  of  us.  When  we  love  him,,  we  show, 
in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he  is  lovely.  When  we  serve 
him,  we  acknowledge,  in  the  strong  language  of  practice,  that  he  is 
a  sovereign,  who  ought  to  be  served  and  served  voluntarily. 
When  we  enjov  him,  we  prove,  that  in  our  view,  he  is  an  object, 
great  and  eood,  beautiful  and  desirable*  When  we  exercise  our- 
selves in  all  diese  ways  with  smreme  devotion  of  heart,  and  make 
God  the  object  of  a  reeard,  wnich  admits  of  no  comparison  with 
any  other,  we  testify,  mat  he  is  greater,  better,  and  more  desiia- 
'ble,  than  all  things ;  a  Being,  to  whom  none  can  be  equal,  none 
can  be  second* 

II*  To  glorify  God  is  constituted  by  Aim,  the  chief  end  of  Man* 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced  in  two  ways* 

1st*  God  hasy  in  the  Scriptures,  enjoined  this  conduct  as  the  only 
As^  of  Man* 

Whatever  God  desimed  as  the  great  end  of  the  creation  of  man, 
he  himself  perfecdy  Knew,  unquestionably  chose,  and  has  cer 
tainly  enjoined  on  man,  if  he  has  enjoined  an^  thing*  But  this  he 
has  enjomed,  and  this  is  all  which  be  has  enjoined*  This,  at  the 
same  tune,  he  has  required  with  the  promise  of  eternal  Ufe  to  obe 
dience,  and  the  threatening  of  eternal  death  to  disobedience :  bodi 
showing  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he  esteemed  this  End  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  secured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  al- 
lurement of  an  infinite  reward ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  terror  of 
an  infinite  punishment*  From  this  it  appears,  that  he  regarded 
the  end  as  of  infinite  value ;  and  that,  smce  he  has  commanded 
nothing  else,  he  esteemed  nothing  else  as  being  comparatively  of 
any  value* 

Sdly*  From  the  nature  of  ths  case,  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  the 
highest  and  noblest  end,  which  man  can  accomplish* 

As  this  position  will  be  rendered  clearly  certain  by  the  consider- 
ations, suggested  under  the  following  head ;  I  shall  onlv  observe 
here,  that,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  consequence  follows  ia  a 
manner,  which  allows  of  no  debate* 

III*  I  shall  now  atteng^t  to  exhibit  the  propriety  of  this  dioiu  cm^ 
stiiuti<m» 
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Hbw  evident  is  it  then,  thiatt  the  management  of  the  whole  system 
.demands  his  constant  oversight,  and  controL 

At  the  same  time,  Jus  Pgwer^  as  every  man  will  readily  acktiow* 
ledge,  is  at  least  equally  necessary  for  this  purpose*  The  hand, 
which  has  ever  rolled  through  the  Universe  the  worlds  of  which  it 
is  composed,  must  still  continue  to  roll  them.  The  power,  by 
which  seasons  revolve ;  days  and  nights  return ;  light,  and  warmth, 
and  rains  descend ;  vegetation  springs ;  animal  and  rational  energy 
is  quickened ;  the  sunshine  of  Intelligence,  and  the  flame  of  Virtue, 
are  lighted  up ;  by  which  the  wheels  of  the  universe  were  s€?t  in 
motion ;  and  the  regions  of  immensity  and  eternity  peopled  with 
being ;  must  still  continue  its  unremitted  exertions,  or  tne  whole 
system  would  dissolve,  and  crumble  into  ruin. 

Nor  is  the  divine  Benevolence  less  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
same  end.  No  finite  good-will  is  sufficiently  vast,  sufficiently  inva* 
riable,  so  superior  to  prejudice  and  provocation,  so  onaasailable 
by  temptation,  so  incapable  of  weariness,  so  unsusceptible  of  decay, 
as  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  ultimate  conduct  of  so  numerouSi 
varying,  and  unportant  interests. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  unless  God  devise,  direct,  and  control, 
or,  in  a  single  word,  manaee  widi  his  power,  wisd<Ha,  and  good- 
ness, the  vast  machine  of  me  universe;  the  great  and  divine  pmv 
pose,  for  which  it  was  formed,  can  never  be  accomplished.  This 
immense  good,  therefore,  infinitely  desirable  to  the  eye  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  involving  in  itself  all  that  is  desirable,  must 
otherwise  fail  of  course ;  and  nothing  be  left  in  its  place,  Iwit  deso- 
lation and  ruin. 

4thly.  Unless  Intelligent  beings  voluntarily  co-operate  with  God 
in  promoting  this  great  end,  it  can  never  be  accomplished* 

This  truth  is  easily  evinced.  God  has  assigned  to  Intelligent 
beings  their  voluntarv  co*operation  with  him,  as  a  part,  and  a  pii* 
mary  part,  of  the  ena  itself.  There  is  in  such  beings  no  other  vir> 
tue,  beside  this  voluntary  co-operation.  But  the  vurtue  of  Intelli- 
gent creatures  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  end  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  divine  glory ;  and  the  chief  object  of  the  divine  com- 
placency in  created  existence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is,  under  God, 
the  supreme  and  indispensable  source  of  all  that  happiness,  which 
they  were  intended  to  enjoy  throughout  eternity.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  unless  Intelligent  creatures  thus  co-operate  with 
their  Creator ;  the  end  of  theur  existence,  and  that  of  all  things, 
can  never  be  accomplished. 

It  may,  perhaps,  oe  objected  here,  that  this  doctrine  makes  Ood 
dependent  on  his  creatures  for  the  execution  of  his  pleasure.  This 
objection  has,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  extensively  deceived  and  mis- 

f  aided  Christians ;  and  among  them,  not  a  small  number  of  divines, 
have  heretofore  obviated  it  on  a  dinertnt  occSdSbn ;  but  it  may  bt 
useful  to  consider  it  again< 

i 
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Uie  Indepenienct  ofQod  does  not  at  all  consist  in  the  fact,  that 
creatures  are  vnnecessary  to  his  purposes  ;  for  by  making  thea^,  he 
has  shown  us,  that  they  were  thus  necessary ;  nor  in  the  fact^  that 
his  happiness  would  have  been  equally  perfect,  if  he  had  never  begun 
the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence}  for  the  Scriptures  inform 
us,  that  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works.  But,  if  he  had  form- 
ed no  works,  this  part  of  his  joy  would  have  had  no  existence : 
and  therefore  his  happiness  would  have  been  just  so  far  incomplete. 
The  independence  of  God  consists  in  his  absolute  sufficiency  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all' his  purposes  ;  and  in  the  ahsoluie  certavn* 
ly,  which  that  st^fficiency  furnishes,  that  all  his  purposes  will  be  aic- 
complished.  So  long  as  these  remain,  he  cannot  but  be  absolutely 
Independent*  The  necessity  of  the  existence,  and  voluntary  co- 
operation, of  Intelligent  creatures  to  the  purposes  of  God,  affects 
not,  therefore,  his  independence,  in  any  manner  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  part,  and  a  most  important  {)art,  of  those  very  works 
of  God,  which  he  has  chosen  and  Drought  into  existence,  in  which 
he  rejoices,  and  will  for  ever  rejoice. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  many  Intelligent  beings  da  not 
thus  co-operate  loith  their  Maker}  and  that,  therefore,  he  will,  thus 
far,  be  disappointed,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  If  this 
should  be  seriously  said,  I  would  refer  the  objector,  for  an  answer, 
to  the  case  of  JosepVs  brethren,  together  with  his  comment  upon 
their  conduct :  Ye  meant  it  for  evil ;  but  God  meant  it  for  good. 
From  this  case,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Assyrian  Monarch,  as  ex- 
plained by  God  himself,  Isaiah  x.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
Chapter,  and  from  many  others,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ob- 
jector may  learn,  that  evil  beings  by  their  disobeaience  as  ti*uly 
accomplish  the  divine  purposes,  as  good  beings  by  their  obedi- 
ence ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  tneir  opposition,  he  will  bring 
good  out  of  the  evil  which  they  design ;  that  still  his  counsel  will 
stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  But  his  pleasure  would  not 
be  done,  and  his  glory  would  not  be  displayed,  in  the  same  per- 
fect manner,  if  no  Intelligent  creatures  were  to  obey  him  by  voiun-- 
tarily  co-operating  with  him  in  his  designs.  In  this  case,  the  whole 
fece  of  the  universe  would  be  changed,  and  a  new,  gloomy,  and 
distressing  aspect  be  spread  over  the  system  of  Creation  and  Pro- 
vidence. 

5thlv.  Intelligent  creatures  cannot  thus  co-operate  with  the  designs 
ofOoa,  but  by  conforming  to  his  direction. 

The  coincidence  of  the  heart  with  the  general  purpose  of  God, 
is  undoubtedly  tibe  prime  constituent  of  their  obedience,  or  co-ope- 
ration. But  this  is  fer  from  being  all,  that  is  necessary.  As  none, 
but  God,  can  know,  or  direct,  the  things  which  are  to  be  done ;  so 
it  is  evident,  that  his  Intelligent  creatures,  in  order  to  the  promo- 
tion of  his  designs,  must  coincide  with  his  directions.  It  has  been 
already  observed,  that  they  cannot  direct  themselves ;  and  that  he 
alone  can  direct  them.    As  every  part  of  his  designs  is  necessary 
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to  their  perfection;  so  it  is  plain,  that  he^  who  alone  knows  what  is 
necessary,  should  universally  direct  the  conduct  of  them,  who  do 
not.  All  their  thoughts,  desires,  designs,  and  laboui^,  must,  there- 
fore, be  guided  by  mm ;  and  with  an  implicit*confidence  in  his  wis- 
dom and  rectitude,  be  entirely  conformed  to  whatever  he  pre- 
scribes. To  his  direction^  the  heart  must  implicitly  conform  itself, 
as  well  as  to  his  general  will;  and  be  disposed  not  only  to  glorify 
him,  but  also  to  glorify  him  in  exactly  that  manner,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  point  out.  Unless  this  manner  be  pursued ;  the  object 
Itself  must  eventually  fail  of  its  perfect  accomplishment* 

6thly.  In  Buch  a  ctmformity  of  heart,  and  of  effort,  connsts  all 
the  worth,  and  all  the  happiness  of  Rational  creatures. 

God  is  the  source,  and  sum,  of  all  good,  both  moral  and  natural. 
To  know  and  love  him,  is  to  know  and  love,  in  a  sense,  all  that  is 
excellent,  great,  and  lovely.    To  serve  him,  is  to  do  all  that  is 
amiable  or  desirable,  all  that  is  good  or  honourable,  all  that  is 
pleasing  to  God  or  profitable  to  his  rational  creatures.      True 
happiness,  and  true  worth,  are  attained  in  the  same  manner,  and 
by  the  same  conduct.     It  is  more  blessed,  says  our  Saviour,  to  give, 
than  to  receive.     It  is  not  merely  more  amply  rewarded  by  God, 
but  more  happy  in  itself;  necessarily,  and  in  the  nature  of  thin^ 
more  happy.     In  other  words,  to  do  good  is  a  more  happy  condi- 
tion of  being,  than  to  receive  good,     but  all  worth  consists  in  do- 
ing good,  and  in  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  done.    In  this  coarse 
of  conduct,  therefore,  both  happiness  and  worth  are  found  with  the 
highest  certainty,  and  in  the  greatest  de^ee ;  or,  in  better  lan- 
guage, both  are  found  here  only.    But  domg  good  and  glorifying 
God,  are  convertible  phrases ;  denoting  exacdy  the  same  thing, 
with  one  trifling  exception :  viz.  that  the  former  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  sense  less  extensive,  than  that  which  is  commonly  attached 
to  the  latter. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  in  glorifying  God,  the  mind  is 
engrossed  hy  an  object,  which  knows  no  limit,  and  in  which,  there- 
fore, its  efforts  may  be  for  ever  repeated,  enlarged,  and  exalted. 
No  law,  nor  consideration,  demands,  that  it  should  limit  its  views, 
desires,  or  labours.  Excess,  here,  is  impossible.  Approved  al- 
way  by  itself,  and  by  its  Maker,  the  more,  the  greater  its  efforts 
are,  it  sees  no  bound  set  to  them,  except  by  its  capacity. 

Beyond  this,  as  doing  good  is  the  entire  employment  of  every 
rational  being,  whose  heart,  and  labours,  are  thus  conformed  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  Maker,  the  good,  actually  done,  cannot  faU,  in  the 
progress  of  the  system,  of  becoming  immensely  great.  Where  the 
joint  labours  of  any  society  are  directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
producing  happiness,  these  labours,  if  wisely  directea,  must  of 
course  furnish  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  extent,  energy,  and 
duration.  In  the  divine  kingaom,  a  society,  m^ater  than  the  human 
m!nd  can  estimate,  all  the  members  of  which  direct  their  labours 
by  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God,  contributing  its  united  efforts 
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throughout  eternity  to  the  mere  production  of  happiness,  must  ef- 
fectuate this  glorious  object  in  a  degree,  transcending  the  compre- 
hension of  every  mind,  except  the  Omniscient.  These  efforts,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  are  all  made  in  circumstances  the  roost  au- 
spicious, and  with  provision  the  most  ample,  for  the  creat  etid  of 
effectuating  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  end  of  the  wnole  system. 
The  circumstances,  and  the  means,  by  which  it  is  to  be  produced, 
"were  devised  by  the  Omniscience  oi  God ;  and  are  better  suited 
to  the  end,  than  any  other,  which  Omniscience  could  devise. 

At  the  same  time,  this  good  is  enjoyed  in  a  manner  wholly  pecu' 
liar.  The  excellent  and  disinterested  spirit,  which  is  thus  em- 
ployed in  promoting  the  design  of  God,  in  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  supreme  good  of  his  creatures  •,  rejoices  of  necessity  in  all 
the  happiness  which  is  produced  in  other  individuals,  as  in  its  own ; 
and  in  that  of  the  vast  whole,  A<^ith  an  ecstasy  supereminient,  and  in- 
capable of  limitation.  Thus  both  the  spirit,  which  produces,  and 
the  spirit  which  enjoys,  contribute,  each  in  its  own  wa«  to  the 
eventuation  of  more  happiness,  than  can  be  originated  by  any 
other  cause,  or  enjoyed  in  any  other  manner. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  the  one,  combined,  immense,  and  divine 
effect  of  Infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness*  God  is  the  original 
and  glorious  cause  of  all.  To  him,  therefore,  the  eye  instinctively 
looks,  as  the  ocean,  whence  all  these  innumerable,  and  perennial, 
streams  of  enjoyment  flow,  and  into  which  they  return.  His  hand 
hegan,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  this  amazing  work ;  and  will  be 
seen,  daily,  and  more  and  more  clearly,  uniformly,  and  divinely,  in 
every  thing,  which  takes  place,  both  within  and  without  the  mind. 
Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and  their  peace;  of  the  splen 
dour  and  beneficence  of  his  administrations,  of  the  activity  of  their 
efforts,  and  the  intenscness  of  their  enjoyment ;  there  will  be  no 
end.  More  and  more  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his  sight,  more  and 
more  approximating  towards  his  sublime  perfection.  He  .will  behold 
them  with  supreme  and  eternal  complacency;  will  look  with  an 
unclouded  smile  on  the  illustrious  work,  which  he  has  made ;  and 
with  the  voice  of  infinite  approbation  will  pronounce  it  very  good. 

Such  is  the  end,  which  God  proposed  in  the  creation  of  Man ; 
such  its  nature ;  and  such  its  propriety.  How  plainly  is  it  the  best 
and  most  glorious  end,  which  can  be,  aimed  at  by  man  or  accom-* 
plished  by  his  Creator !  # 

From  this  fruitful  theme  many  more  important  and  practical  re- 
flections naturally  arise,  than  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  will,  however,  be  highly  proper  to  suggest  a  few  of 
them ;  and  these  will  be  onlv  suggested.  In  the  contemplation  of 
this  subject,  we  can  hardly  rail  to  remark, 

1st.  iTie  pitiful  nature  of  the  ends  of  human  existence,  and  ku* 
mq,n  labour,  proposed  by  heathen  Philosophy,  and  modem  Infidelity. 

The  great  ends  of  our  being,  exhibited  by  heathen  philosophy^ 
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were  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  establisbment  of  apathy,  tb& 
acQuisition  of  power,  wealth,  and  fame,  and  the  enjoyment  of  aoi- 
mal  pleasure.    All  these,  except  the  second,  are  the  ends,  pro- 

Eosed  also  by  modern  Infidelity*  By  all  except  the  last,  they  la- 
oured  to  convert  man  into  a  fiend ;  and  by  that,  to  change  him 
into  a  brute.  Barely  to  descend  from  the  divine  object,  wnich  is 
the. theme  of  this  discourse,  to  these  miserable  purposes,  is  to  £dl 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

3dly.  It  is  plainly  impossibUy  that  these  systems  should  guide  man 
to  his  best  good  f  and^  therefore^  that  they  should  direct  his  moral 
conduct,  either  with  rectitude^  or  profit.  The  true  end  of  his  being, 
that  which  is  really  his  supreme  good,  they  knew  not ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  point  it  out* 

3dly.  These  systems  are  hence  evidently  seen  to  he  false.  There 
is  a  real  supreme  good  to  man.  TrvJth  will  certainly  guide  us  to 
this  all-important  object.  But  none  of  these  philosophers  have 
guided  us  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  only  led  mankiod 
away  fi:'q|p  it.     Their  systems,  therefore,  are  essentially  false. 

4thly.  We  see,  here,  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
whole  design  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  teach  man  what  is  his  supreme 
good,  to  show  the  way,  m  which  he  may  attain  it,  and  to  require 
him  to  devote  his  efforts  to  the  attainment.  How  infinitely  supe- 
rior are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  all  human  systems ! 

5thly.  The  Scriptures  are  fairly  presumed,  from  this  considera- 
tion, to  be  of  divine  origin*  They  alone  disclose  this  great  object 
to  mankind ;  and  in  this  respect,  diifer  immensely  from  all  other 
writings.  Whence  this  difference  ?  How  can  it  be  explained,  bu* 
by  supposing  the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  inspired  ? 

6thly.     ire  learn  hence  the  true  dignity  of  man. 

The  dignity  of  man  has  been^oilways  a  favourite  topic  of  hit 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  writings.  When  he  looks  into  his  owe 
bosom,  and  discerns  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  powers;  or  casts 
his  eve  abroad,  and  beholds  what  he  has  done ;  it  is  not  strange, 
that  ne  should  form  elevated  ideas  concerning  his  own  character 
and  destination.  Unhappily,  however,  he  has  always  formed,  when 
left  to  his  own  speculations,  erroneous  opinions  concerning  this 
subject ;  and  has  placed  his  dignity  in  things,  of  which  it  can  never 
be  constituted.  Personal  accomplishments,  brilliant  or  "profound 
talents,  extensive  acquisitions  of  learning  and  science,  ingenious 
inventions  or  improvements  of  art,  bold  achievements,  and  heroic 
exploits,  have  ever  been  the  objects,  in  which  he  has  supposed  his 
dignity  to  consist,  and  of  which  he  has  ever  been  inclined  to  boast. 
Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  both  desirable  and  commendable ;  but 
all  of  them,  by  themselves,  are  utterly  insufiicient  to  constitute  real 
dignity.  This  is  found  in  the  mind  only.  Intelligence  is  neces* 
sary  to  it;  but  of  intelligence  alone  it  cannot  be  constituted*  Its 
real  seat  is  in  the  disposition.  Virtue,  moral  excellence,  the  beauty 
and  loveliness  of  the  mind,  is  the  real  and  only  dignity  of  an  Intef- 
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li^ent  being.  To  devote  all  the  faculties  and  labours  to  the  glory 
ol  the  Creator,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good  of  the  universe, 
is  the  true  worth,  honour,  and  glory,  of  every  Intelligent  creature : 
and,  compared  with  it,  all  thing3  else,  of  which  we  are  capable, 
are  nothing^  less  than  nothing j  and  vanity. 

7thly.  ne  cannot  but  see  in  these  considerations^  the  obligation^ 
Tohich  we  are  under  to  devote  all  c/ur  faculties  and  labours  to  the  pro* 
motion  of  this  end.    This  observation  needs  no  comment. 

8thly.  We  also  see^  here,  in  a  clear  light,  the  necessity  of  Regene- 
ration. 

The  native  disposition  of  man,  is  opposed  to  the  end  of  his  be- 
ing. This  disposition  nothing  has  eyer  changed  essentially,  ex- 
cept the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  As  necessary,  therefore,  as 
it  IS,  that  Man  should  answer  the  end  of  his  creation,  so  necessary 
is  it,  that  he  should  become  the  subject  of  this  change  in  his  moral 
character. 

9thly.  We  discern  in  this  subject  the  transcendent  Excellence  and 
Glory  ofOod. 

All  things  display  the  glory  of  God ;  but  some  display  it  much 
more  than  others.    In  me  scheme  of  creation,  which  has  been 
now  discussed,  there  is  a  splendour,  wholly  peculiar,  attributed  to 
Jbhovah.    In  the  end,  proposed  by  Intelligent  Beings  in  their  de- 
signs, and  displayed  in  their  conduct,  their  proper  character  is 
especially  manifested.     The  end,  proposed  by  God,  and  displayed 
in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is  unquestionably  the  no- 
blest and  most  important  of  all  possible  ends,  and  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  best  of  all  possible  characters.    It  is  the  most  finished, 
and  the  most  ample,  manifestation,  of  all  that  is  great,  exalted, 
lovely,  and  divine.    Out  of  it,  springs  created  Intelligence,  virtue, 
and  enjoyment,  enlarged,  refined,  and  brightened,  for  ever.    Hea- 
ven and  Its  immortal  glory  are  its  fruits ;  Angels,  and  the  Spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  are  its  offspring.    Ttie  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness here  rises  on  the  astonished  sight,  without  a  cloud,  and  shines 
with  the  clear  effulgence  of  eternal  day.    In  the  future  world,  that 
Sun  shall  no  more  go  dozon,  neither  shall  that  Glory  withdraw  itself: 
but  with  a  presence  ever  enjoyed,  a  lustre  ever  increasing,  shall 
enlighten,  warm,  and  quicken,  the  universe  of  virtuous  minds  with 
one  unceasing  day,  one  everlasting  spring ;  while  all  that  is  beauti- 
fiil,  fragrant,  and  delightful,  lovely  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  a  resem- 
blance of  his  transcendent  perfection,  shall  rise,  and  bloom,  and 
flourish,  beneath  the  life-giving  influence,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
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GXIIX8I9  ii.  16— 17....^n(2  tlit  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  pnt  him  into  Ike  gardem 
of  Eden,  to  drees  it,  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  say- 
ing, OfeverU  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayeet  freely  eat;  Byf  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shall  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  thai  ikou 
ealest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

In  several  preceding  sermons,  I  have  considered  tke  work  of 
Creation  ;  including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  their  inhabitants  and 
their  furniture.  The  next  subject  in  a  theological  system,  is  the 
Work  of  Providence. 

From  the  text,  which  is  an  account  of  the  first  act  of  Providence 
towards  mankind,  we  learn  the  following  things : 

L  That  the  Providence  of  God  towards  man  began  immedialel^ 
after  he  was  created. 

In  the  great  and  wonderful  work  of  Creation,  provision  was  effect- 
ually made  for  the  production,  subsistence,  and  comfort,  of  such 
beings,  as  were  afterwards  to  exist  in  this  world.  By  this  ob- 
servation, I  do  not  intend  absolutely,  that  i>o  being  has  been,  in  the 
strict  sense,  created  since  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  exhibit  this  work  as  having  been  accomplished. 
Whether  this  has,  or  has  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  been  the  fact,  is 
not  material  to  the  present  design.  .  I  intend,  in  the  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host 
of  them*  The  beings,  which,  during  succeeding  ages,  were  to  ex- 
ist in  this  world,  whether  in  the  rational,  animal,  or  vegetable, 
kingdoms,  were  all,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  mineral  or  in- 
animate kingdom,  to  be  produced  by  the  instrumentality  of  second- 
ary causes.  As  man  was  the  last  creature,  which  was  made; 
when  he  was  formed,  the  work  of  Creation  was  finished.  From 
this  time,  that  superintending  and  controlling  agency  of  God,  com- 
monly called  Providence,  commenced ;  and  has  ever  since  been 
unceasingly  extended  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  two-fold ;  ordinary  and  miraculous. 
Miraculous  Providence,  is  an  immediate  agency  of  God  in  the  prO' 
duction  of  events,  adopted,  at  times,  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  which 
would,  be  less  advantageously  accomplished  in  any  other  manner. 
The  ordinary  Providence  of  God  is  an  agency,  directing  the  several 
creatures,  which  he  has  made,  to  the  several  purposes,  for  which  they 
were  made^  and  conducted  according  to  certain  rules,  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  establish,  and  which  are  commonly,  although  impro- 
perly enoughy  called  Laws  of  nature.   In  the  Scriptures,  with  much 
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more  propriety  as  ivell  as  beauty^  they  are  termed  Ordinances  of 
Heaven*  in  the  succession  of  things,  according  to  these  ordinances, 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  are  gloriously  manifested 
in  a  series  of  events,  beautiful  and  harmonious,  wonderful  and 
sublime,  beyond  any  limit,  assignable  by  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Before  the  Apostacy,  these  laws,  and  their  effects,  were,  beyond 
a  doubt,  exceeaingly  different  from  those,  which  prevail  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Man  was  then  immortal,  holy,  and  happy ;  and  was 
destined  to  breathe  in  air,  to  feed  on  fruits,  and  to  pursue  employ- 
ments, suited  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  delightful  state.  Tne 
world  was  beautiful  and  pleasant*  All  things  were  peaceful,  friend- 
ly,  and  means  of  unceasing  and  undisturbed  enjoyment.  The 
sources  of  pain,  hunger,  and  4urst,  of  disquiet,  disease,  and  death, 
were  unopened,  and  unknown.  To  a  single  end,  was  directed  the 
whole  energy  of  nature ;  and  that  end  was  the  immediate  good  of 
man* 

After  the  apostacy,  a  state  of  things  began,  which  w^s  in  many 
respects  new ;  a  state  suited  to  fallen  beines,  who  were  to  live  un- 
der many  manifestations  of  the  divine  wratn  aeainst  sin ;  and  who 
in  the  end  were  to  die,  and  thus  cease  from  all  future  connexion 
with  the  place  of  their  former  residence. 

After  tne  Deluge,  the  state  of  the  world  appears  to  have  been 
still  ftirther  changed.  More,  and  more  painful  proofs  of  the  anger 
of  God  against  om^  were  introduced  into  the  system.  Life,  with- 
in a  little  time,  was  shortened  from  one  thousand  years  to  seventy. 
Labour,  sorrow,  and  disease,  were  greatly  enhanced.  The  bloom 
of  immortality,  already  deeply  faded,  now  withered  away.  Food, 
together  with  the  whole  train  of  necessaries,  lost  its  power  of  pro- 
longing life ;  sickliness  overspread  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  storms 
convulsed  the  air  and  the  ocean ;  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  shook 
the  land ;  and  decay  and  disorder  impaised  the  whole  face  of  the 
system. 

II.  We  learn  aho^  that  ffuin,  immediaUly  after  his  creation,  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  active  employment. 

The  text  declares,  that  the  Lord  Ood  took  the  man,  and  pui  him 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it*  Activinr  of  body, 
and  of  mind,  is  the  sole  means  of  doing  good,  and  of'^  glorifyine 
God ;  and  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  the  end,  for  which  Intelh- 
gent  beings  were  created.  Hence  man,  like  the  Angels,  was  des- 
tined to  be  active ;  and  was  directed  to  industrious  Dusiness,  im- 
mediately after  he  was  brought  into  the  world. 

III.  ^uiat  he  was,  at  the  same  tine,  placed  in  a  state  of  Trial* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  put  into  such  a  condition,  as  to  show 
whether  he  would  obey,  or  disobey,  his  Maker.  The  rectitude 
and  reasonableness  of  this  dispensation  are  easily  evinced. 

Man,  as  I  flatter  myself  has  oeen  heretofore  proved,  was  created 
a  moral  Agent,  possessed  of  understanding  ana  will,  and  thenfore 
free,  and  cap^Uft  of  obeying.    Of  course,  inability  to  obey  eoold 
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not  be  pleaded  by  hio^  as  a  reason  why  he  should  be  exempted 
from  obedience. 

At  the.  same  time,  his  Creator  had  an  entire  and  indispatable 
ri^ht  to  his  services.  No  property  is  so  high,  or  so  perfect,  as  that 
which  the  Creator  has  in  txie  thing  created ;  and  no  ri^ht  so  com- 

Elete,  8s  that  which  arises  out  of  this  property.  God,  therefc^e, 
aving  created  man,  had  the  most  pertect  property  in  him  and  die 
most  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  him  according  to  his  own  righteous 
pleasure. 

God,  also,  being  possessed  of  infinite  greatness  and  excellence, 
is  infinitely  deserving  of  the  supreme  love,  reverence,  and  obe- 
dience of  man. 

To  serve,  love,  and  honour  God,  is  the  most  rational,  and  desira- 
ble, employment,  which  is  possible.  It  was,  therefore,  man's  high- 
est interest,  as  well  as  indispensable  duty,  to  obey.  In  no  otner 
manner,  could  he  be  either  virtuous  or  happy.  Of  course,  it  may 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  propriety  be  concluded,  that  God 
would  not  have  acted  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  perfect  recti- 
tude, if  he  had  not  required  obedience  from  all  his  rational  crea- 
tures :  since  they  could  neither  do,  nor  enjoy,  the  good,  of  which 
they  were  made  capable,  in  any  other  manner. 

iV.  JTiat  the  ntuaium^  in  which  man  waa  placed^  furnished  Am 
with  eminent  Inducements,  and  Advantages,  to  obey. 

The  truth  o^  this  proposition  will,  I  think,  appear  evident  frtxa 
the  following  particulars. 

Ist.  Min  was  created  holy,  withatU  any  miaiure  of  sis^ul  affee- 
turns. 

This  needs  no  proof,  because  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged, 
and  because  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  proved  in  a  former 
discourse.  His  understanding  admitted  truth  without  prejocfice, 
and  without  any  necessaxy  error,  except  such  as  proceeded  from 
mere  ienorancc.  He  did  not  know  all  things ;  but  those,  which  he 
knew,  he  knew  trulV)  or  as  they  really  existed.  His  will  also  was 
perfectly  conformed  to  the  dictates  of  his  understanding. 

3dly.  He  was  placed  in  a  situation^  in  which  eternal  things  were 
most  favourable  to  his  obedience. 

His  habitation  was  delightfiil,  and  only  delightful.  Plenty,  ease, 
and  peace,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  jov,  sprang  up  spontaneously 
around  him ;  and  accompaniedhim  whithersoever  he  went.  He  was 
the  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  world  ^  and  that  world  was  an  Eden ;  a 
paradise  of  improvement  and  pleasure. 

His  employments  were  all  innocent,  virtuous,  and  delightful.  In 
the  happy  and  unlaborious  a^culture,  to  which  he  was  summon* 
ed,  he  found  business  congenial  to  his  nature,  powers,  and  wishes. 
Every  thing  flourished  under  his  hand ;  and  fiimished  him  the  pe> 
culiar  pleasure  of  seeing  his  efforts  contribute  to  his  own  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  objects,  by  whkrh  he 
was  surrounded.  He.  lelt,  that  he  was  useful ; .  that  he  was  empfey- 
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ed  in  a  manner  chosen  by  his  Maker ;  and  that  he  therefore  pleased, 
and  obeyed  Him ;  while  he  also  daily  contributed  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  his  own  happiness.  This  consciousness,  united  with  an 
employment  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  probably  necessary  to 
all  extensive  and  permanent  eood. 

AH  things,  also,  daily  manifested  to  him  the  presence  of  God ; 
and  exhibited  this  glorious  Being  only  as  great,  wise,  and  good; 
reminding  him  unceasingly  of  the  Benefactor,  to  whom  alone  he 
was  indebted,  and  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  obligations,  under 
which  he  was  laid  by  the  overflowing  kindness  of  this  benefactor. 
Thus  every  thing  with  a  continual  voice  called  on  him  to  persist  in 
his  obedience,  and  in  this  manner  to  preserve  the  happiness,  which 
it  insured. 

Sdly.  God  immediately  revealed  himself  to  man  in  several  ways, 
which  are  recorded,  and  in  many  more,  which  are  necessarily  m* 
plied. 

God  taught  man  to  dress  the  garden  of  Eden  ^  or,  in  other  word^ 
communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  of  an  agriculture,  suited  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  spot,  in  mmich  he  was  placed. 
It  was  necessary  for  man  to  be  employed.  Idleness,  even  in  Para* 
dise,  would,  not  improbably,  have  proved  fetal  to  his  innocence 
and  peace.  Equally  necessary  was  it,  that  the  nature  of  his  em« 
ployment  should  be  revealed  to  him ;  the  manner,  in  which  it 
might  be  pursued  with  ease  to  himself;  and  the  means,  by  which 
it  might  be  rendered  most  effectual  to  every  desirable  purpose. 
^  Without  such  a  revelation,  ages  must  in  all  probability  have  pass- 
ed away,  before  he  would  have  discovered  how  to  employ  himself 
with  either  convenience  or  profit. 

At  the  same  time,  God  revealed  himself  to  him  immediately  ;  and 
conversed  Tooith  him  freely ,  often,  and  familiarly^  directing  him  by 
an  audible  voice,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  intelligible,  to  whatever  hM 
duty  required.  To  enable  him  to  derive  the  whole  benefit,  flow- 
ing from  such  communications,  God  endowed  him  immediately  toith 
the  power  of  speech,  and  the  knowledge  of  language,  to  an  extensive 
degree.  This  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  met,  that  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  converse  of  God,  with  him,  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures 
as  carried  on  by  an  audible  voice,  and  significant  terms ;  of  the  same 
nature  with  those,  which  are  in  use  among  men.  It  is  proved,  also, 
by  the  fact,  that  our  first  parents  were  created  social  beings, 
and  made  to  be  helps  meet  for  each  other.  Without  speech;  we 
cannot  conceive  a  social  state  to  exist;  nor  imagine  the  mutual  as- 
sistance, aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  first  pair,  to  be  in  any  pos- 
sible manner  accomplished.  Without  speech,  millions  crowds 
together,  would,  for  this  very  reason,  find  themselves  in  a  more 
perfect  solitude.  Without  speech,  mutually  understood,  mankind 
even  now  are  strangers  and  aliens  to  each  other ;  and  are  not  only 
unable,  and  uninclined  to  render  to  each  other  any  material  assist- 
ance, but  are  even  ready  mutually  to  suspect,  hate,  and  separate. 
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Confidence  is  never  reposed;  friendship  never  springs  np;  where 
lanffuaee  b  not  understood,  and  where  communications  are  not 
intelligibly,  and  definitely  made. 

It  is  further  proved,  by  the  record  of  the  fact  itself.  Adam,  im- 
mediately after  his  creation,  gave  names  to  every  beast  ofthtJUUL, 
and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air^  names  suited  to  their  respective  na- 
tures, and  conveyed  down,  as  their  appropriate  names,  to  hiff  pos- 
terity. He  also  named  Eve,  when  she  was  first  brought  to  him  ; 
and  assigned  his  reason  for  the  name,  which  he  had  chosen.  Both 
he  and  die,  also,  conversed  easily,  and  freely ;  as  appears  abun- 
dantly firom  the  account,  given  of  them,  notwithstanding  its  brevity* 

That  language  was  revealed  to  man  is,  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, abundantly  proved  by  the  impossibility,  that  the  &ct  can  have 
l^n  otherwise*  Without  society,  language  could  not  be  formed ; 
and  without  language,  society  couid  not  conmience. 

Ood  also  reveaUato  man,  in  direct  and  definite  terms,  kis  whoU 
duJty  ;  and  disclosed  to  him  the  law,  by  tokich  his  life  was  to  be 
governed*  With  the  same  clearness,  was  he  taught  the  rewanh 
annexed  to  obedience,  and  the  punishments  due  to  disobedience. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  a  remarkable  exemplification  in  the  text ; 
where  we  are  presented  with  one  of  the  principal  rules,  given  to 
our  first  parents  for  the  regulation  of  their  conauct*  Man^  there- 
fore, was  not  left  to  find  out  either  his  duty,  or  his  danger,  by  the 
critical  and  doubtfiil  decision  of  slow  discovery,  and  distant  infer- 
ence ;  but  received  the.  knowledge  of  both  in  the  same  plain  and 
certain  manner,  in  which  children  are  taught  obedience  by  pa- 
rental instruction. 

4thly.  TTu  immediate  means  of  trial  were  reasonably,  and  bent' 
volently  selected* 

In  ike  gardeti  of  Eden,  the  Lord  God  made  to  grow  every  tree, 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  Man  Uved  in  the 
midst  of  spontaneous  abundance.  The  palate  and  the  eye  were 
alike  eratified ;  and  the  wishes  seemed  to  have  nothing  left  to  ask. 
One  iniit  only  was  forbidden ;  and  this  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  his  fidelity*  Had  man  been  placed  in  hard  and  oifficult  cir- 
eumstances,  encircled  by  few  enjoyments,  exposed  to  great  tempt- 
ations, and  the  subject  of  much  ignorance  and  doubt  concerning 
his  duty ;  he  would  still  have  been  indispensably  bound  to  obey. 
But  his  real  situation  was  the  reverse  of  all  this.  God  had  given 
to  him  with  the  bounty  of  a  God.  Nothing  was  denied,  which  was 
either  necessary  or  useful.  A  trifling  gratification  of  either  taste, 
or  curiosity,  was  the  utmost,  which  he  could  expect  bom  disobedi- 
ence. The  continuance  of  all  his  enjoyments,  endless  life,  and  the 
favour  of  God,  whom  he  saw  both  able  and  inclined  to  bless  him, 
was  the  certain  reward  of  obedience.  No  situation  can  be  devised 
by  our  minds,  in  which  man  could  have  been  placed  inore  favoura- 
bfy  for  persevering  in  his  diitv.  All  motives,  which  we  should 
think  likely  to  influence,  urged  him  to  obey ;  and  none,  of  this  de* 
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scription,  prompted  him  to  disobey.  The  motives  to  obedience, 
were  many ;  and  in  their  moment  infinite  :  those  to  disobedience, 
were  few,  poor,  and  trifling. 

7%e  law  J  finder  which  cur  first  parents  wereplacedj  is  styled  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  firsts  or  o/d,  Covenant^  and  is  commonly  called 
by  divines,  the  covenant  of  works  ;  in  distinction  firom  the  new  or 
second  covenant^  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator,  and  which  is 
called  the  covenant  of  grace.  A  covenant  of  works  is  no  other 
than  a  law  requiring  obedience,  and  prohibiting  disobedience,  pro* 
mising  a  reward  to  the  former,  and  tnreatening  punishment  to  the 
latter.  It  takes,  in  this  case,  the  name  of  a  covenant,  rather  than 
that  of  a  law,  (although  it  has  all  the  nature  and  sanctions  of  a 
law)  because  God  was  pleased  to  conununicate  his  will  to  man  in 
the  form  of  a  covenant :  a  mode  gentle,  condescending,  and  highly 
expressive  of  the  divine  benignity* 

No  being,  already  sinful,  can  be  possibly  holden  guildess  under 
such  a  covenant ;  or,  in  better  language,  when  tried  for  his  con- 
duct, be  justified.  His  former  crimes  render  it  impossible,  diat  it 
should  become  a  covenant  of  life  to  him.  To  offer  the  conditions 
of  such  a  covenant  to  beines  of  this  character,  would  be  merely  to 
tantalize  them ;  since  by  me  very  terms  of  it  they  would  be  ori* 
ginally  fixed  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  Accordingly,  when  God 
proposed  to  place  mankind,  anew,  in  a  state  of  probation,  he  set 
forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  of  sins,  already 
past ;  and  offered  to  accept  of  his  obedience  in  their  stead,  as  the 
ground  of  their  justification.  - 

But  sinless  creatures  are,  with  perfect  and  obvious  propriety 
placed  under  such  a  covenant.  Their  character,  bebe  spodess 
js  such,  as  to  admit  of  their  justification  on  the  around  oftheir  own 
obedience.  If  that  obedioice  should,  during  me  time  of  trial,  be 
perfect ;  their  justification  and  reward  must  follow,  of  course,  fi*om 
the  conditions  of  the  law  itself;  and  no  atonement  could  be  neces* 
sary  for  them.  Thus  the  hoXj  Angels  obeyed,  and  were  justified* 
Thus  Adam  would  have  been  justified,  had  he  continued  obedient. 
Thus,  also,  the  evil  Aneels  fell,  and  were  condemned.   . 

V.  We  learn,  also,  that  the  obedience  of  Adam,  as  prescribed  hf 
this  law,  was  concentered  in  a  single  point}  and  was  thus  rendered 
easy,  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  secure^  in  a  manner,  strongly  express* 
ive  of  the  goodness  qf  God* 

If  he  ate  not  of  the  forbidden  finiit ;  he  was  approved. 

I  do  not  intend,  that  he  was  not  required  to  obey  God  in  all 
ttungs.  This,  unquestionably,  was  demanded  of  him,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  creature ;  and  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  his  indispen* 
sable  duty.  But  I  mean,  that  God  absolutely  suspended  his  accept- 
ance, justification,  and  reward,  on  .the  single  point  of  his  abstam- 
ing  from  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  Adam 
rendered  his  obedience  peculiarly  eaisv*  It  brought  the  duty, 
which  he  was  especiallv  required  to  perform^  up  to  his  view,  in  the 
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most  distinct  manner  possible ;  and  rendered  it  too  intelligible  to 
be  mistaken.  No  room  was  left  for  doubt,  or  debate.  The  object 
in  Question  was  a  sensible  object,  perfectly  defined,  and  perfectly 
understood*  No  metaphysical  or  philosophical  discussion  was  de- 
manded, or  admitted.  No  uncertainty  existed,  as  to  the  degree,  in 
which  his  obedience  was  required.  He  was  left  at  no  loss  con- 
cerning the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  nature,  of  that  conduct,  which 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  observe.  He  knew  the  whole  extent  of 
what  was  commanded,  and  what  was  forbidden;  and  therefore 
could  not  but  know  whether  he  obeyed,  or  disobeyed*  This 
knowledge,  always  of  high  importance,  was  especially  important 
to  hitn^  so  lately  brought  into  existence^  so  unversed  in  argumen- 
tation, acquainted  only  with  plain  facts,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
nothing)  but  mere  common  sense. 

Besides,  as  his  obedience  was  confined  to  a  single  {)oint,  he  was 
taught,  and  enabled,  to  summon  all  his  watchfumess,  resolution, 
and  strength,  to  this  point  only ;  to  keep  it  supremely  in  view ; 
and  to  be  continually  guarded  against  every  thing,  which  mi^ht 
lead  him  to  transgress,  nere.  In  making  this  the  medium  of  ^trial, 
God  secured  him,  of  course,  against  all  other  dangers ;  so  that  he 
was  left  at  full  leisure  to  watch  against  all  possible  temptations  to 
this  single  evil.  Were  an  earthly  parent  to  try  the  obeoience  of  a 
child,  and  make  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  an  estate  depend  on 
the  performance  of  his  filial  duty :  such  a  mode  of  trying  him 
would  be  thought  not  only  reasonable,  but  generous,  noble,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  parental  affection. 

VI.  We  learn  from  the  text,  that  the  retoards,  promised  to  km, 
were  injinitelj/  great,  and  furnished,  therefore,  an  infinite  motioe  in 
obedience. 

That  Adam,  if  faithfully  obedient,  would  have  inherited  immor- 
tal life,  and  its  various  blessings,  is  evidently  involved  in  the  words 
of  the  law.  If  thou  eatest  therecf,  thou  shalt  die.  If  thou  eatest 
not,  thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live  for  ever;  is  the  necessary  counter- 
part; without  admitting  which,  the  threatening  expressed  would 
mean  nothing,  and  the  law  become  a  mere  nullity.  For,  in  this 
case,  his  situation,  whether  he  obeyed  or  disobeyed,  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same ;  and  he  would  be  left  without  a  single  motive  to 
obedience.  That  the  posterity  of  Adam  have  been  essentially  af- 
fected by  his  apostacy  is  not  often  denied ;  and,  I  think,  cannot  be, 
with  even  the  appearance  of  reason.  As  I  propose  to  discuss  this 
subject  hereafter,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  take  tnis  point  for  grant- 
ed.  If  it  be  admitted ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  tnat  they  would 
have  been  equally  interested  in  the  benefits,  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  his  ohiedience ;  and  would,  like  him,  have  lived  for  ever. 
After  the  Apostacy,  he  begat  a  son  in  his  oton  moral  likeness  ;  sin- 
fnl  and  miserable,  like  himself.  Had  he  obeyed,  the  children,  be- 
gotten by  him,  would,  without  a  reasonable  doubt,  have  been  bom 
m  his  likeness  also«  and  been  destined,  like  himself,  to  unceasing 
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holiness  and  immortal  life.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  motives, 
here  presented  to  obedience,  were  in  themselves  of  infinite  magni- 
tude. They  were  also  motives,  comine  directly  to  his  heart  \  af- 
feeling  him,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  (heir  whole  importance ;  daily 
forced  upon  his  view ;  and  reasonably  expected,  if  any  thing  could 
be  expected,  to  prevail. 

YIL  We  learn,  that  motives  equally  powerfui,  lent  their  whole 
force  to  deter  him  from  disobeying* 

The  reward  promised  was  immortal  life ;  the  punishment  threat- 
ened was,  I  apprehend,  eternal  death.  These  iyto  appear  to  be 
the  only  rewaitl  and  punishment,  ultimately  promised  and  threat- 
ened, in  the  divine  law,  as  the  proper  retribution  of  obedience  and 
disobedience,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  As  this  subject 
will  naturally  be  brought  up  to  view,  when  I  come  to  consider  the 
sentence,  pronounced  on  the  offenders ;  I  shall  dismisi^  it  for  the 
present.  What  motives  could  possibly  have  greater  influence  on 
a  thinking  mind,  than  these  ?  With  what  force,  especially,  must 
they  be  addressed  to  such  a  mind,  as  that  of  Adam;  unbiassed  by 
any  influence  of  sin,  loving  obedience  entirely,  accustomed  only  to 
happiness,  entitled  to  immortal  hfe,  and  yet  capable  of  losing  finally 
this  glorious  state !  What  a  contrast  between  these  two  oojects : 
how  afiecting,  how  amazing . 

REMARKS. 

From  these  summary  considerations  it  appears, 

1st.  That  Ood  acieJlj  in  establishing  the  probation  of  war  first  fOr 
rents  J  not  ofJy  justly ,  but  kindly  and  bountifully* 

In  forming  our  own  estimate  of  this  subject,  we  are  prone  to 
consider  chiefly,  and  often  solelv,  the  issue  of  their  trial ;  which  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  as  well  as  feel,  to  be,  in  the  mpst  striking 
point  of  view,  incomprehensibly  melancholy  and  dreadful.  In  this 
consideration,  also,  we  are  partial;  ^s  being  deeply  interested 
judges ;  since  we  are  involved  in  the  calamities,  flowing  firom  their 
transgression.  But  neither  of  these  things  ou^ht  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  our  judgment  concerning  this  subject.  We  ought  to 
inquire  only  concerning  the  circumstances,  in  which  they  were 
placed,  ana  the  conditions  prescribed  to  them.  If  these  were  rea- 
sonable and  Just ;  then  Goa  was  reasonable  and  just  in  prescribing 
them ;  and  that  they  were  so,  even  we  cannot  deny* 

That  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  right  for  God  to  try  all  his 
Intelligent  creatures,  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally  doubted ;  and 
that  the  trial  of  our  first  Parents  was  eminently  reasonable  in  all 
its  circumstances,  appears  to  me  unquestionable. 

Their  situation  was  clearlv  a  strong  proof  of  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  their  Maker;  and  was  composed  of  abundance,  peace, 
ease,  and  enjoyment,  and  attended  by  the  living  and  dehghtiul 
hope  of  superior  good,  unceasingly  filling  their  continuallv  enlarg- 
ing faculties,  views,  and  desires.    It  was  necessary,  tnat  they 
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should  be  employed;  and  their  employment  was  such,  as  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  the  toil  and  suffering,  by  which  it  has  been 
accompahied,  has  been  most  congenial  to  human  nature,  and  most 
delightful  to  die  human  heart.  How  much  more  desirable  must  it 
have  been  in  a  state,  to  which  toil  and  suffering  were  absolute 
strangers.  Idleness  would  render  even  virtuous  beings  useless, 
and  so  far  as  I  see,  worthless*  Virtuous  action  is  all  the  real 
worth  of  Intelligent  beines.  Without  it,  there  can  exist  no  self-ap- 
probation, no  peace  of  mmd,  no  inherent  dignity,  no  consciousness 
of  excellence,  no  desert  of  esteem.  To  be  employed,  therefore, 
was  indispensable  both  to  the  character,  and  to  the  happiness,  of 
our  first  parents. 

Their  advantages  for  obevin^,  and  their  inducements  to  obedi* 
ence,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  best  manner  suited  to  such  beings, 
as  they  were,  and  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  goodness  of  Godi 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  creatures,  so  latefy  introduced  into 
existence,  could  have  been,  in  this  respect,  placed  in  a  more  ad> 
vantageous  situation. 

Of  the  circumstances  of  their  trial,  we  are  bound  to  judge,  inde- 
pendently of  its  consequences.  Had  Adam  stood,  we  should  have 
never  questioned  the  equity  of  the  trial*  We  cannot,  consistendy 
with  reason,  any  more  question  it  now*  Our  estimate  of  this  sub- 
ject ought  clearly  to  be  formed  on  the  conditions  and  circumstan- 
ces themselves ;  as  we  should  have  formed  it,  had  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  been  presented  to  us  before  the  issue*  In  this 
case,  we  should  not  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  either  the 
justice,  or  the  goodness,  of  the  Creator*  Whenever  we  now  judge 
otherwise,  our  judgment  does  not  proceed  ^m  reason  and  evi- 
dence ;  but  is  the  mere  o&pring  of  prejudice  and  feeling* 

3dly.  TTiese  cofuiderations  tetich  ii«,  aho,  the  extreme  error  and 
perverseness  of  those  men^  toAo,  in  the  language  of  sneer  and  con- 
tempt^ declare  J  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  condemned  man- 
kind for  the  mere  eating  of  an  apple* 

I  have  here  adopted  the  language,  which  has  been  often  used 
concerning  this  subject,  not  bylnfidels  only,  but  by  multitudes  of 
such,  as  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  not  the 
language  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  of  partiality  and  pas- 
sion ;  of  a  most  unhappy  nature,  and  existing  in  a  very  censurable 
degree* 

ITothine,  in  which  God  is  concerned,  or  is  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned,  can  be  the  proper  object  of  contempt  or  sneers,  of 
sport  or  ridicule*  Every  thought  concemmg  this  great,  pure,  and 
awful  Being,  ought  to  spring  from  the  most  profound  reverence; 
and,  whenever  expressed,  ought  to  be  uttered  only  in  the  most 
reverential  terms*  Especially  are  we  bound  to  exclude  all  levity 
of  mind  from  a  case  oi  such  deep  importance,  and  amazing  con- 
cern, as  the  Apostacy  of  man :  an  event,  which  not  only  exposed 
^e  immediate  subjects  of  it  to  the  divine  wrath,  and  the  final  sen- 
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tence  of  reprobation,  but  entailed  also  an  endless  multitude  of  mi- 
series, as  well  as  an  endless  course  of  depravity,  on  their  sinning 
progeny.  The  exposure  of  a  single  human  soul  to  the  anger  of 
God,  and  to  the  miseries  of  perdition,  is  a  subject,  too  solemn  19 
be  taken  up  by  a  trifling  mmd,  or  discussed  with  a  thoughtless 
tongue.  When  we  are  considering  Sin  and  Condemnation,  the 
guilt  and  miseries  of  the  present  Ufe,  or  the  endless  coiTuption  and 
sufferings  of  the  life  to  come ;  whatever  else  may  be  in  unison  with 
these  subjects,  sport  and  sneer  are  only  discordant;  and  jar,  and 
grate,  upon  the  ear  of  a  sober  man  with  a  harshness,  equally 
unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  distressing  to  every 
rational  feeling*  He,  who  can  adopt  sentiments  of  contempt  ana 
ridicule ;  and,  still  more,  he  who  can  utter  them ;  in  a  case,  where 
his  all  is  at  stake,  is  a  madman,  much  fitter  to  grope  in  Bedlam,  than 
to  mingle  with  rational  society. 

The  phraseology,  here  adopted,  is  totally  unjust  and  unfounded, 
totally  false  and  hollow.  It  insinuates,  and  intentionally  insinuates, 
that  God  was  influenced  in  his  condemnation  of  bur  first  parents 
by  a  resentment,  excited  only  by  the  value,  which  he  placed  on 
the  forbidden  firuit ;  and  that,  as  exhibited  in  this  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  was  moved  by  those  weak  and  pitiful  passions,  with  which 
men,  at  times,  violently  and  foolishly  resent  the  loss  of  their  own 
property.  As  the  value  of  the  fruit  was  insignificant,  and  in  a 
sense  nothing ;  these  men  conclude,  that  God  could  not  prize  it  so 
highly,  as  to  be  angry  at  the  transgression,  or  to  inflict  punishment, 
much  less  so  dreadful  a  punishment,  on  the  transgressors.  Were 
the  principle  just,  on  which  they  profess  to  argue ;  I  readily  admit, 
as  every  other  man  will  admit,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  punished  them  at  all,  for  the  reason  alleged. 

But  the  principle  itself  has  no  connexion  with  the  subject :  the 
argument,  derived  from  it,  is,  therefore,  without  a  foundation.  The 
Scriptures  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere,  present  us  with  any  such 
views  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  remote  fiK)m  the  story  actually 
told,  or  fi'om  the  doctrines  really  expressed.  Every  thing,  which 
is  taught  by  the  Bible  concerning  this  subject,  is  highly  solemn 
and  affecting. 

Our  first  parents  were  condemned,  because  they  disobeyed 
their  Maker,  revolted  from  his  authority,  and  rebelled  against  his 
government.  Whatever  was  the  mode,  whatever  was  the  instru- 
ment, of  the  rebellion  ;  the  sin  was  substantially  the  same.  The 
same  authority  was  denied ;  the  same  obligation  broken ;  and,  of 
course,  the  same  guilt  was  thus  far  incurred.  There  is,  however, 
a  difference  in  transgressions,  and  a  plain  one,  which  renders  the 
euilt  greater  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  temptation.  That 
disposition,  which  disobeys  under  the  influence  of  a  small  tempta- 
tion, is  certainly  worse  than  that,.which,  resisting  such  a  tempta- 
tion, yields  only  to  inducements,  which  are  very  great.  This  rule 
of  judging  is  universal ;  and  in  other  cases,  is  acknowledged  with- 
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out  a  question*  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  here.  Had  Adam 
disobeyed,  to  gain  the  dominion  of  the  Universe,  or  admission  into 
Heaven ;  these  men  would  have  pronounced  the  trial  unreasona- 
ble ;  because  the  temptation  was  evidently  too  great  for  his  facul- 
ties, and  disproportioned  to  his  ability  to  resist.  On  the  same 
principle,  they  ought  now  to  acknowledge,  that  the  trial  was  wholly 
equitable ;  because  it  allowed  of  no  temptations,  except  such  as 
were  insignificant  and  trifline*  Thus  the  argument  is  directly 
against  them,  and  unansweramy  refutes  their  favourite  doctrine. 

The  fiiiit,  whatever  it  was,  was  plainly  of  no  importance,  in  the 
possession,  to  Him,  who  at  his  biading,  can  in  a  moment  call  into 
existence  a  world,  or  a  million  of  worlds,  with  all  their  furniture 
and  beauty.  Nor  has  it,  in  this  sense,  the  most  remote  relation  to 
the  subject  in  band.  The  euilt  of  our  first  parents  lay  solely  in 
rebelling  against  the  will  of  God ;  their  Creator,  Sovereign,  and 
Benefector.  For  this  rebellion,  they  were  jusdy  condemned,  if 
God  can  justly  condemn  a  rebellious  creature. 

Sdly.  Wt  art  taught  6y  this  passage  of  Scripture^  in  one  unporf- 
ant  particular,  the  views  which  Ood  entertains  of  sin. 

The  sentence,  here  denounced  against  disobedience,  is  denoun- 
ced against  the  first  act.  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thm 
shalt  surely  die.  The  death,  threatened  in  this  law,  is  threatened 
to  a  single  transgression*  Accordingly,  for  a  single  transeression 
they  were  afterwards  condemned. 

How  different  is  this  exhibition  of  the  mind  of  God,  concerning 
this  subject,  from  the  views,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  cherish ! 
We  are  prone  to  believe,  that,  even  after  numerous  transgressions, 
nay,  after  the  sins  of  a  whole  life,  God  will  still  regard  us  with  so 
much  favour,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  condemned.  Our  first  pa- 
rents ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  were  condemned.  How  many 
things,  apparently  much  more  aggravated,  have  we  done?  Yet 
how  greatly  are  we  at  ease  concerning  the  divine  anger,  and  oar 
approaching  destination.  Under  the  persuasion,  that  we  are  not 
so  sinful  as  others,  and,  indeed,  that  we  ai*e  scarcely  sinful  at  all, 
we  hear  the  law,  the  transgression,  and  the  penalty,  awfully  re- 
sounded in  our  ears ;  and  nardly  suppose  ourselves  interested  in 
either.  To  the  final  judgment,  ana  the  final  condemnation,  of 
the  wicked,  we  turn  a  careless  self-satisfied  eye ;  as  objects,  which, 
however  interesting  to  others,  have  little  or  no  reference  to  ourn 
selves.  Thus  flattered,  and  supported,  bv  views  of  our  guilt  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly  contrary  to  mose  of 
God,  we  go  on  in  the  commission  of  Sin,  without  any  serious 
alarm ;  ana  persuade  ourselves,  that,  whether  the  Lord  will  ds 

fooci  to  us,  or  not,  he  certainly  will  never  do  evil.    In  this  deplora- 
le  manner,  life  is  spent ;  the  day  of  repentance  trifled  away;  and 
the  hope  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  lost  for  ever. 

But,  let  every  sinner  in  this  house  remember,  that  he  was  con* 
demiied  for  his  first  sin ;  for  the  second ;  for  the  third ;  and  for 
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every  one  which  has  followed.  Call  to  mind  then,  I  beseech  you, 
the  amazing  number  of  transgressions,  actually  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  every  sinner  present.  Think  how  many  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  single  day ;  how  many  more  in  a  week ;  in  a  month ; 
in  a  year.  How  astonishing  must  be  the  sum  of  those,  which  are 
committed  in  a  whole  life !  The  same  God,  who  condemned  Adam 
for  one  transgression,  regards  evcrv  sin,  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty,  with  the  same  abhorrence.  How  awful  was  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  on  him !  What  then  can  remain  for  you 
in  your  present  condition,  but  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
and^ry  indignation  f 
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Qfiiissis  ill.  1 — 6.— JVow  the  nrpeni  trot  more  tubile  than  anjf  bead  of  the  fidi, 
which  the  Lard  had  tnade.  And  he  taid  unto  the  vDoman^  Yea,  hath  God  «ntf,  Yt 
ehall  not  eai  of  every  tret  of  the  garden  f  And  the  woman  taid  unto  the  eerptntf 
We  maff  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden :  But  of  the  fruU  of  thetrte 
which  u  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  thall  not  eat  of  tt,  ntitker 
ehalt  yt  touch  it,  lest  yt  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  ust 
surely  die :  For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall 
be  opened :  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woataa 
$aw,  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  thai  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  asid  a 
a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  dtd  eat;  ni 
gave  also  unto  her  hu^and  with  her  ;  and  he  did  eat. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  situation  of  our  first  fOr 
rents  in  the  state  of  trial,  in  which  God  was  pleased  to  place  4hm : 
and  the  conditions  of  the  law,  or  covenant,  under  which  they  wen 
placed.  These,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  were  just  and  reasonable ; 
and  such,  as  clearly  spoke  the  benevolence  of  God. 

In  the  text,  we  are  informed  of  the  result  of  this  trial ;  viz*  thai 
they  transgressed  the  law,  fell  from  their  original  purity,  forfeitti 
the  favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  were  condemned  to  9%tffer  tie 
penalty  of  the  law. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  four  things  especially 
claim  our  serious  attention : 

I.  I%«  Character  of  the  Tempter : 

IL  The  Manner  of  the  Temptation : 

IIL  TTie  Character,  and  Circumstances^  of  the  Persons  Tempted: 
and, 

IV*  7%e  Consequences  of  the  Temptation. 

L  7%e  Character  of  the  Tempter  demands  our  attention. 

The  Tempter  is  exhibited  to  us,  here,  by  the  Name  of  the  Ser^ 
pent :  or,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  that  Serpent.  This  phraseology  na- 
turally leads  us  to  imagine,  that  a  part  of  this  discourse,  as  origin- 
ally written,  has  been  lost ;  altered,  perhaps,  by  Moses,  accorcUng 
to  the  commands  of  God ;  or,  afterwards,  by  some  prophet,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  command ;  because  the  passage  had  answered 
the  end  intended  by  it,  and  was  not  henceforth  a  necessary  part  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  originally  differently 
written ;  and  the  present  language  is  owing  to  some  mistake  of  a 
transcriber.  Of  this  Serpent,  St,  John  declares,  that  he  was  Satan; 
the  head,  or  leader,  of  those  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
but  revolted  firom  God,  and  threw  off  their  subjection  to  his  go- 
vernment. 
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This  exalted  being,  unsatisfied  with  his  dienity  and  glory  in  hea- 
ven, appears  to  have  aspired  to  a  station  still  higher,  ana  to  have 
chosen  to  hazard  the  loss  of  all  which  he  possessed,  rather  than  to 
continue  in  that,  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  a  station,  not  improba- 
bly, the  firsit  in  the  created  Universe.  In  thus  aspiring,  be  fell 
from  this  height  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  guilt,  and 
misery;  and  completely  verified  tne  declaration  of  Christ,  that 
such  as  have  been  first  vnll,  in  various  instances,  be  last  in  the 
great  kingdom  of  God. 

After  his  fall,  the  evil  passions,  which  began  to  influence  him  in 
heaven,  appear  to  have  gained  an  entire  ascendency.  All  his  pur- 
poses have,  since  that  event,  been  evil,  mischievous,  and  abomma- 
ble;  and  ^e  means,  by  which  he  has  laboured  to  accomplish 
them,  have  been  base,  groveUing,  and  suited  to  the  nature  ol  the 
purposes. 

Tnat,  upon  which  he  now  entered,  was  probably  as  base,  as  hate- 
ful, as  unjust,  and  as  cruel,  as  was  ever  formed ;  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  more  remembered  with  horror,  hereafter,  than  any  other ;  unless 
we  are  to  except  the  Rebellion,  to  which  he  successfiiUy  solicited 
his  companions  in  heaven,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  motives,  by  which  he  was  influenced  to  this  work  of  death 
and  destruction,  were  probably  such  as  these. 

His  £nvy  was  naturally  and  highly  provoked  at  the  sight  of  so 
humble  a  race  of  beings,  as  Men,  possessing  a  character,  and  lot, 
plainly  superior  to  his  own  ;  because  they  were  immortal  and  holy, 
and  consequently  happy  also ;  because  they  stood  higher  in  the 
approbation  of  God,  and  the  estimation  of  Angels ;  and  because 
they  were,  in  prospect,  the  heirs  of  immortal  hfe  and  endless  en- 
joyment. 

His  Resentment  against  God,  which  fired  his  rebellious  spirit  at 
all  times,  now  saw,  and  seized,  what  he  thought  an  advantageous 
opportunity,  to  disappoint  his  great  Enemy  of  his  favourite  design ; 
to  overcast  the  iace,  and  glory,  of  his  new  creation ;  to  dishonour 
his  name ;  to  disturb  again  the  peace  of  his  kingdom ;  and  to 
frustrate  purposes,  which  seemed  to  be  near,  if  not  nearest,  to  his 
heart. 

His  Pride,  also,  was,  doubtless,  greatly  gratified  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  disappoint  his  Maker ;  to  counteract  his  de- 
signs ;  and  to  prove,  that  his  wisdom  was  not  so  great,  as  to  secure 
him  firom  being  thwarted,  and  vanquished,  by  tms  sagacity  of  his 
enemy. 

Nor*  was  his  Malevolence  probably  less  concerned  in  this  enter- 
prise. He  had  now  become  the  professed,  habitual,  and  eternal 
enemy  of  God,  and  of  his  creation.  Good  he  regarded,  wherever 
he  saw  it,  with  an  evil  and  malignant  eye,  and  an  aching  heart. 
That  others  were  happy,  was,  to  his  deoased  feelings,  a  certain 
source  of  misery.  The  only  emotions,  which  resembled  happiness, 
in  his  mind,  were  now  those,  which,  in  the  true  fiend-like  manner, 
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exulted  in  overcoming  others,  in  de&troying  or  lessening  their  cd- 
joyments,  and  in  reducing  them  to  the  same  level  of  deformity  and 
wretchedness  with  himself.  These  emotions  could  not  but  be 
strongly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  ruining  a  world  of  happ^ 
beings ;  such  as  were,  ana  were  to  be,  our  m*st  parents  and  tneir 

ofisprine* 

For  the  gratification  of  these  abandoned  dispositions,  he  was 
prepared  to  employ  any  means.  Accordingly,  he  chose  rather  to 
mhabit,  and  animate,  a  serpent,  and  ally  nimself  to  the  brutes, 
than  to  fail  of  his  design.  In  the  body  of  this  serpent  he  ap- 
proached, and  accosted,  Eve ;  doubdess  expecting,  what  actually 
took  place,  that  both  himself  and  his  purposes  would,  in  this  way, 
be  effectually  concealed. 

11*  7%e  manntr  of  the  Temptation  was  remarkably  dietinguished 
by  art  and  subtlety. 

He  accosted  tne  general  Modier  of  Mankind,  when  she  was 
alone,  and  of  course  most  unguarded.  Had  Adam  been  present, 
it  seems  unquestionable,  that  both  would  have  assisted  each  other; 
and  that  their  mutual  strength  might  have  resisted^  with  success, 
the  insidiousness,  which  was  sufiScient  to  prevail  over  one. 

He  began  his  address  to  her,  with  a  question,  which  involved  la 
it,  apparendy,  not  impiety,  but  surprise ;  and  which  was  calculated, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  her  attention  and  curiosity,  without 
raising  in  her  mind  any  alarm,  or  even  suspicion.  Yea,  hath  Gei 
said^  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  "  Can  this  be 
possible  ?  What  end  can  it  answer  ?  For  what  purpose  were 
these  fruits  created,  but  to  be  eaten,  and  eaten  by  you  ?  Whence 
then  the  prohibition  ?  Or  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  prohibition 
should  exist  ?" 

Had  he  directlv  opposed  God,  it  is  probable,  that  the  honest 
mind  of  Eve  would  have  revolted  at  the  conduct  *,  and  fled  from 
the  temptation,  with  horror.  But  now,  he  said  just  enough  to 
awaken  ner  curiosity,  and  no  more.  Hence  she  was  prepared  tp 
listen  to  him,  to  go  on  with  him  in  his  sentiments ;  and,  in  the  end, 
to  imbibe  them  all.  The  Question,  in  a  manner  not  naturally 
seen,  nor  suspected,  by  her,  awakened  a  train  of  thoughts,  in 
themselves  dangerous,  and  leading  easily  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Ere,  in  the  native  simplicity  and  integrity  of  her  heart,  replied, 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden*  But  ofthefnii 
of  the  treej  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden^  God  hath  saia,  Yt 
shall  not  eat  ofit^  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

This  answer  brought  the  subject  immediately  to  the  point,  which 
the  tempter  wished ;  and  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity,  without  di- 
rectly denying  the  divine  prohibition,  to  seauce  the  heart  of  his 
victim.  He  replied  accordingly.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.  Fer 
God  doth  knowj  that,  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  then  your  wes  shtdl 
be  ooenedf  andve  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evu. 

Nothing  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  more  artfully  conduct- 
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cd.  It  was  not  a  difficult  thing,  in  itself,  to  persuade  Eve^  that  she 
should  not  die*  Death  was  an  evil,  whose  nature  she  could  but 
very  imperfectly  comprehend,  and  of  which  she  bad  known  no  ex- 
ample. But  of  the  pleasantness. of  the  fruit,  its  fragrance,  and 
beauty,  she  had  a  distinct  comprehension.  She  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, knew,  in  some  degree,  tne  character  of  those  gods  ;  Elohim^ 
that  is.  Angels;  to  whose  nature,  knowledge,  and  dignity,  she  was 
to  rise  by  eating  the  prohibited  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  he  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  only  object  which  was  likely  to  he  to  her  an 
object  of  desire.  She  and  her  husband  were  surrounded  with 
gONod;  and  had  nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  to  fear.  Their 
only  danger  seems  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  coveUng  more,  be- 
cause they  already  had  so  much ;  and  of  wishing,  because  they 
were  now  so  wise  and  happy,  to  become  wiser  and  happier.  The 
Tempter,  by  his  own  experience,  perfectly  understood  the  power 
of  this  mode  of  attack,  and  the  proper  avenue,  through  which  to 
introduce  the  temptation.  Eve  knew,  that  Angels  were  superior 
to  her,  as  she  was  superior  to  the  brutes ;  and  probably  knew  not, 
but  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  became  Angels.  These 
views  would  naturally  make  her  consider  the  tree,  as  wholly  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  vnse}  and  lead  her  to  forget  the  danger  of 
disobedience. 

At  the  same  time,  the  boldness  and  impudence  of  the  Tempter's 
assertions,  probably  astonished  and  confounded  her.  There  is 
something  in  the  confidence,  with  which,  at  times,  assertions  are 
made,  which  has  always  more  or  less  commanded  belief  in  the  ig- 
norant and  inexperienced ;  such  as  she  was  at  this  time.  To  her 
he  appeared  to  understand  the  subject  in  a  manner,  of  which  she 
had  never  before  formed  a  conception ;  and  the  boldness  and  pe- 
remptoriness  of  his  declarations  gave  them  such  an  air  of  truth 
and  wisdom,  as  she  was  unprepared  to  resist.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  the  influence  of  that  passion,  which  is  so  univer- 
sal, so  easily  kindled,  and  so  powerfully  operative,  in  the  minds  of 
all  her  descendants ;  viz.  Jealousy.  God  doth  know^  that  in  the 
day  ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as 
Gods.  In  this  speech,  he  artfully,  but  evidently,  insinuated,  that 
the  true  reason,  why  the  tree  was  forbidden,  was,  that  God  knew 
this  to  be  its  nature  and  efficacy ;  that  the  prohibition  was,  there- 
fore, insincerely  and  unkindly  made ;  and  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  God,  was  sinister,  selfish,  and  oppressive. 

This  nror#»dure  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  character 
and  coiiuuct  of  God ;  and  to  a  mind,  beginning  to  be  tinctured 
with  jealousy,  rendered  that  character  unamiable,  and  that  conduct 
suspected  and  unworthy. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  Eve  had  let  go  her  hold  on 
her  glorious  bene&ctor,  till  then  absolutely  loved,  venerated,  and 
trusted;  she  was  prepared  for  every  thing,  which  could  follow. 
A  litde  contemplation  of  the  fruit  itself,  after  she  had  begun  the 
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course  of  infidelity  in  her  heart,  led  her,  as  temptations  have  always 
led  the  heart  of  unbelief,  to  direct  transgression  and  open  rebel- 
lion.  To  eat  it,  she  now  perceived,  would  at  once  gratify  her 
taste,  and  raise  her  to  the  envied  distinction,  which  was  promised. 
Such  is  the  summary  account,  which  God  has  thought  proper 
to  give  us  in  his  word,  of  one  of  the  two  most  important  transac- 
tions,  which  this  world  has  ever  seen.  A  part  only,  and  not  im- 
probably a  small  one,  of  the  events,  which  actually  took  place,  is 
recorded.  That  various  other  things  passed  on  this  occasion,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Beside  the  abruptness  of  the  introduction,  the 
first  question  appears  to  be  asked  in  consequence  of  something, 
which  had  preceded.  These  outlines  the  great  English  Poet  has 
filled  with  several  natural  and  interesting  circumstances,  which,  or 
something  like  which,  may  not  improbably  have  happened.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  serpent  may  have  alleged,  that  he 
himself  had  eaten  of  the  fruit,  and  nad  not  died ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  gained,  from  its  mysterious  and  happy  influence,  the 
Eowers  of  understanding  and  speech,  with  which  he  appeared  to 
e  elevated  above  his  kindred  brutes. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  it  seems  evident,  that  the  stoiy,  as  here  told, 
is  either  the  close,  or  the  epitome,  or  both,  of  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction.  Yet,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  specimen  of  consummate  art,  in- 
sidiousness,  and  fraud.  The  manner  of  address,  on  the  part  of 
the  serpent,  is  calculated  insensibly  to  insinuate,  and  inspire,  jea- 
lousy and  irreverence  towards  God ;  uneasy  and  repining  thoughts 
of  the  condition,  in  which  man  was  placed  by  him ;  ardent  ambi- 
tion to  be  like  Angels  in  knowledge,  happiness,  and  glory;  and 
longing  desires  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  for  this  end;  together 
with  strong  hopes,  that  no  evil  consequences  would  follow  the 
transgression. 

III.  The  character  of  the  persons  tempted^  was  probably  singular* 
They  were  newly  created ;  were  innocent ;  were  holy ;  and, 
considering  the  short  period  of  their  being,  were  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  no  small  discernment  in  divine  things.  They  loved  truth; 
were  free  from  all  biasses  and  prejudices ;  possessed  a  vigorous  un- 
derstanding ;  and  thus  were  prepared  for  a  ready  reception  of  every 
truth,  and  tor  a  rapid  progress  in  useful  knowledge.  The  progress, 
which  they  actually  made,  must  have  been  great,  under  such  ad- 
vantages, compared  with  what,  at  first  thought,  may  seem  probable. 
Still  they  were  imperfect  beings ;  without  experience ;  and  des- 
titute of  knowledge  m  many  particulars,  which  would  naturally  be 
wished  in  a  case,  where  art  and  falsehood  were  employed  against 
them ;  and,  although  furnished  with  a  clear  comprehension  oftheir 
own  duty,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  character,  and  unable  readi- 
ly to  conjecture  the  designs,  oftheir  Adversary.  The  fijrst  deceit, 
which  they  ever  knew,  was  now  practised  on  themselves ;  and  the 
first  falsehood,  of  which  they  ever  heard,  was  now  directed  to  their 
own  destruction.     Of  the  rebellion  of  the  Angels,  they  probably 
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knew  nothing;  and  of  the  character  of  the  Tempter,  they  would 
not  naturally  form  even  a  suspicion.  Accustomed  to  hear  only 
truth,  they  would  not  easily  expect  a  lie ;  arid,  habituated  only  to 
faithfulness^and  friendship,  fraud  and  malevolence  were,  in  their 
approach  to  them,  assured  of  a  necessary,  and  sufficient,  disguise. 
That  artless,  child-like  simplicity,  which  so  deliehts  the  mind,  and 
embellishes  the  pictures  of  the  historian  ana  the  poet;  which 
adorned' the  life,  and  endeared  and  enforced  the  lessons  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself;  and  which  now  constitutes  no  small  part  of  evan- 
f;elical  excellence ;  was  then  a  principal  trait  of  their  character, 
n  the  peculiar  kind  of  wisdom,  which  we  call  prudence,  they  cer- 
tainly had  made  little  progress ;  and  caution  must  have  be^n  known 
to  them,  only  in  lessons  of  instruction. 

Thus  they  were,  in  several  important  respects,  beings  fitted  for 
imposition,  and  not  unnaturally  the  victims  of  insidiousness  and 
cunning.  The  same  means,  at  the  present  time,  ensnare  persons 
of  the  same  character;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
superior  sagacity,  however  employed,  should  not  possess  the 
power  of  influencing,  more  or  less,  the  same  simplicity.  Firm 
obedience,  such  as  they  were  bound  to  render  to  their  God,  a 
prompt  undeliberating  refusal,  and  an  original,  steadfast  deter- 
mination not  to  listen,  would  have  secured  them  from  yielding; 
but,  when  they  began  to  hear,  and  to  investigate,  they  began  to  be 
exposed ;  ana  their  danger  increased  with  every  step  of  tneir  pro* 
gress  in  inquiry. 

In  the  mean  time,,  it  seems,  that  neither  of  them  thought  of  sup- 
plicatinethe  aid  of  their  Creator.  A  single  prayer  would  have 
put  the  Tempter  to  flight,  and  dissolved  the  charm  of  the  Tempta- 
tion. A  single  recollection,  also,  of  his  commands,  his  kindnesses, 
and  his  instructions,  might  easily  have  produced  the  same  efiect. 
But  neither  prayer  nor  recollection  was  summoned  to  their  assist- 
ance. Like  their  descendants,  when  forgetful  of  God,  and,  in  a 
sense,  forgotten  by  him,  they  were  wesi,  fi-ail,  and  exposed  to 
every  danger. 

IV.  The  consequences  of  the  temptation  were^  as  you  zoell  knoa^ 
eminently  unhappy. 

Eve,  pleasea  with  the  appearance  of  the  prohibited  fruit,  and 
warmed  with  the  thought  of  becoming  wise,  of  leaving  her  present 
humble  station,  and  assuming  that  of  an  Angel,  rashly  ventured  on 
the  forbidden  ground ;  disobeyed  the  command  of  her  Creator ; 
defiled  herself  with  sin ;  and  yielded  her  title  to  immortal  life.  In 
the  same  manner  Adam,  also,  partook  of  the  transgression,  and  of 
all  its  miserable  efiects ;  lost  his  innocence ;  and  resigned  his  do- 
minion, glory,  and  happiness.  The  remoter  consecjuences  of  this 
event.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  a  fiiture  discourse.  The 
remainder  of  this,  I  shall  occupy  with  some  considerations  on  two 
great  questions,  often  and  earnestly  asked,  concerning  this  subject, 
and  with  a  few  practical  remarks* 
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The  first  of  the  questions,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  this; 
Since  our  first. Parents  were  entirely  holy,  how  could  they  becoKU 
sixifvlf 

This  question,  in  its  simple  and  proper  form,  is  no  other  than, 

How  can  a  holy  being  hecortu  sinful?  of, 

How  can  a  holy  being  transgress  the  lam  of  God  ? 

This  question,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  satis&ctory  philoso]Jiical 
answer  can*  be  given,  has  been  unnecessarily  embarrassed  by  the 
modes,  in  which  answers  to  it  have  been  attempted.  The  langua^ 
often  adopted,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abstract ;  and,  berng 
supposed  to  have  meaning,  when  it  had  none,  and  to  convey  ideas, 
which  it  did  not  contain,  has  served  only  to  bewilder,  where  it  was 
intended  to  instruct. 

The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  kA  this  sub- 
ject has  been  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  man,  styled 
a  principle  of  action^  to  which  this  effect  might  be  fairly  attributed. 
As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam^  must  have  been  holv, 
and  could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful ;  it  is  inquired,  Horn  ami 
a  holy  principle  be  the  cause  of  a  sinfvl  action  F 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  careful  examiner,  that  in  this  inquiry,  the 
vrord principle,  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed,  unchangeable  cause; 
productive  only  of  effectsj  of  the  same  moral  nature  ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  and  to  operate,  during  the  interval  of  transeression. 
On  this  foundation,  the  inquiry  is  made ;  and,  if  the  foundation  be 
solid  and  just,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  answered :  because,  in  the 
actual  case,  viz.  the  case  of  our  first  Parents,  there  was  no  other 
principle  of  action,  beside  a  holy  principle. 

But  in  this  scheme  of  thought,  there  is  a  plain  and  important  61- 
lacy;  not  improbably  originated,  and  certainly  estaplished,  by 
the  use  of  the  word  Principle*  I  do  not  deny ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
readily  admit;  that  there  is  a  cause  of  moral  action  m  Intelligeni 
beings,  frequently  indicated  by  the  words  Principle^  Affections^  Ba- 
bitSj  Nature,  Tendency,  Propensity,  and  several  others*  In  this 
case,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is  carefully  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  un- 
known ;  except  th^t  its  existence  is  proved  by  its  efifects.  There 
is,  as  every  man,  who  does  not  embrace  the  doctrine  of  casual,  or 
contingent,  existence,  must  admit,  a  reason,  why  one  being  is  hoh/ 
and  another  sinful ;  or  why  the  same  being  is  holy  at  one  time  and 
sinful  at  another^  as  truly,  as  that  there  is  a  reason;  why  he  exists* 
There  is  also  a  reason,  why  a  being  is,  at  some  times,  more  strongbf 
inclined  to  a  regular  practice  of  sin  or  holiness,  than  at  others.  Oar 
judgment  concerning  moral  beings,  is  customarily  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  truths.  We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sinftJ; 
intending  not  the  actual  commission  of  Sin,  but  a  general  character- 
istic of  man,  under  the  influence  >of  which,  he  has  committed  Sms 
heretofore,  and  is  prepared,  and  is  prone,  to  commit  others*  With 
the  same  meanmg  in  our  minds,  we  use  the  phrases,  sir^ul  propen- 
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sityj  corrupt  hearty  deprofotd  mind  ;  and  the  contrary  ones,  holy  or 
T>iriuou8  msposUion^  moral  rectitude^  Jioliness  of  character jd^nd  many 
others  of  the  like  import.  When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phraseolo- 
gy we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinable, 
and  unintelligible,  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  will,  either  usually, 
or  uniformly,  be  the  subject. of  holy  volitions^  and  another,  of  sin- 
ful ones.  We  do  not  intend  to  assert,  that  any  one,  or  any  num- 
ber, of  the  volitions  of  the  man,  whom  we  characterize,  has  been, 
«or  will  be,  holy,  or  sinful ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  refer  im- 
mediately to  actual  volitions  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to 
indicate  a  state  of  mind,  generally  existing,  out  of  which  holy  vo- 
litions may,  in  one  case,  be  fairly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinful  ones, 
m  another :  such  a  state,  as  that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the 
existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become  the  same  with  that 
of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth  be  sinful ;  and  vice 
versa.  This  state  is  the  cause^  which  I  have  mentioned ;  a  cause, 
the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  perfect  Casualty,  that  any  volition  is  sinful,  rather  than  holy. 
This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  under 
the  name  of  the  heart ;  as  when  it  is  said,  The  heart  is  deceitful 
4zbove  all  things ,  and  desperately  wicked*  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  this  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its  effects.  From  these, 
however,  we  learn,  that  it  is  not  so  powerful,  nor  so  unchangeable, 
as  to  incline  the  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  so  strongly  to  holiness,  as 
to  prevent  it  absolutely  from  sinning,  nor  so  stix>ngly  to  sin,  as  to 

Erevent  it  absolutely  from  acting  in  a  holy  manner.  Both  Reve- 
Ltion  and  facts,  theonlv  sources,  from  which  we  derive  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  place  this  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  debate. 
Beings,  who  have  sinned,  have  afterwards  become  holy ;  and  be- 
ings, who  have  been  holy,  have  afterwards  sinned ;  and  nothing 
more  seems  necessary  to  explain  this  subiect  to  us  sufficiendy,  than 
barely  to  suppose,  what  we  cannot  avoid  supposing,  that  a  temp' 
tation^  actually  presented  to  the  mind,  is  disproportioned  in  its  power 
to  the  inclination  of  that  mind  towards  resistance. 

I  have  now,  I  flatter  myself,  prepared  the  way  for  introducing 
the  only  intellidble,  and  in  any  degree  satisfactory,  method  of  ex- 
amining this  suDJect ;  which  is,  to  consider  the  man,  and  the  facts  ; 
and  not  the  abstract  principles.  ** 

In  this  view,  the  case  stands  thus :  God  created  a  moral  bein^, 
capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  either  sin  or  holiness.     Ori- 

g'nally,  this  being  was  holy ;  that  is,  disposed  to  obey  die  will  of 
OP ;  possessing  a  state  of  mind  propense  to  virtuous,  and  oppo- 
sed to  sinful,  conduct.  Fitted  by  his  moral  nature  to  be  operated 
on  bv  motives,  as  all  moral  beings  are,  he  was  placed  in  a  world, 
filledf  with  motives ;  of  which  some  induced  to  obedience,  and 
others  to  disobedience.  Wherever  the  means  of  happiness  and 
misery  exist,  such  motives  exist  of  course ;  and  of  botn  kinds ;  for 
these  means,  themselves,  are  the  motives ;  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
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perly  the  happiness  and  misery  are  the  motives*  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  in  such  a  world,  (and  all  possible  worlds,  except  a  world  of 
perfect  misery,  must  be  subh)  motives  of  both  kinds  must,  at  times^ 
De  present  to  the  view  of  such  a  being.  It  is  equally  evident, 
that  some  of  the  motives  to  sin,  may,  considered  by  themselves, 
become  to  such  a  bein^  stronger  inducements  to  action,  than  some 
of  the  motives  to  holiness.  In  other  words,  higher  enjoyment 
may  be  found,  or  expected,  in  some  courses  of  sin,  than  in  some 
courses  of  holiness.  That  to  a  mind,  capable  of  contenaiplatiDg 
one  or  a  few  things,  only,  at  once,  and  of  feeling  with  different 
strength,  at  different  times,  the  motives  to  sin  may  chiefly,  or 
alone,  be  present,  will  no,t  be  doubted.  For,  it  is  apprehendea,  no 
.  finite  watchfulness  is  sufficient  to  realize,  with  absolute  certainty, 
the  full  presence  of  the  motives  to  holiness  at  all  times ;  nor  to 
keep  out  of  view  all  the  motives  to  sin.  Of  course,  every  such 
mind  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  be  induced  by  some  suppos^ble 
motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  at  some  times,  and  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, at  least,  to  yield  to  temptation,  and  disobev. 

There  is  no  proof  from  the  nature  of  things^  tiiat  finite  strens;th 
and  stability  are  sufficient  to  resist  all  possible  motives  to  sio. 
From  facts,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  admit  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Angels,  though  entirely  holy,  yielded  to  such  motives  ;  as  did  our 
first  Parents  also,  who  possessed  the  same  virtuous  character. 
These  facts  furnish  a  strong  presumption,  at  least,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  created  perfection  to  resist  temptation  in  all 
possible  oases ;  and  that  the  final  perseverance  of  saints  and  An- 
gels,  both  in  a  state  of  trial,  and  in  a  state  of  reward,  is  derived 
ultimately  from  the  Almighty  Power  of  God. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  observed,  that  there  were  three  methods, 
in  which  sin,  or  moral  evil,  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  universe.  The  first  is,  that  A€  permitted  it  to  exist.  One  of  the 
remaining  two  is,  that  God  coidd  not,  without  destroying  the  fret 
agency  of  his  creatures,  prevent  them  from  sinning :  the  other,  that 
he  creates  their  sinfid  volitions. 

To  the  former  of  these  methods  of  accounting  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin,  it  is  unanswerably  objected,  that  God  has  actually  pre- 
served some  of  the  angels  from  falling  ;  and  that  he  has  promised 
to  preserve,  and  will,  therefore,  certainly  preserve,  the  spirits  ofjvst 
men  made  perfect ;  and  that  this  has  been,  and  mil  be,  done  mthout 
infringing  at  all  on  their  moral  agency.  Of  course,  he  could  just 
as  easily  have  preserved  Adam  from  falline,  without  infiringing  on 
his  ihoral  agency.     To  the  second  scheme,  [object  in  the 

'1st.  Place,  That  it  is  wholly  without  proof . 

But  a  doctrine  of  this  magnitude,  ought  uot  to  be  admitted  with- 
out the  most  ample  evidence. 

2dly.  It  is  unnecessary. 

All  the  satisfaction,  which  this  subject  admits,  is  capable  of  be- 
ing derived  as  completely  from  attributing  this  event  to  the  agency 
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of  creatures,  as  to  the  agency  of  God«  At  the  same  time,  it  is  as 
easy  to  conceive,  to  evince,  and  to  admit,  that  man  is  an  agent,  as 
that  God  is  an  agent.  No  difficuhy  attends  the  former  case,  which 
does  not  in  an  equal  degree  attend  the  latter.  If  m^n  is  an  agent, 
then  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing  his  actions  beyond  himself. 
We  find  no  necessity,  when  we  think  of  God  as  an  agent,  of  tra- 
cing his  actions  beyond  himself.  There  is  no  more  necessity  of 
tracing  human  actions  beyond  man  ;  nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  any  additional  light  thrown  on  the  subject  of  human 
agency,  by  referring  our  actions  to  God.  That  God  created  us ; 
that  he  can,  and  does,  influence  our  actions  in  various  ways,  as  he 
pleases ;  and  that  even  we  can  in  various  ways  influence  the  ac- 
tions of  each  other;  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  But  I  see  no 
I)roof,  that  God  is  the  author,  or  agent,  of  human  actions ;  nor  the 
east  difiiculty  in  believing  that  he  has  made  us  capable  of  being 
the  agents,  and  authors,  of  them,  ourselves. 

3dly.  It  increases  the  difficulties^  which  it  professes  to  remove* 

It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  can  be  the  author 
of  actions,  existing  in  a  human  mind,  as  how  that  mind  can  be  the 
author  of  them.  Here,  therefore,  no  advantage  is  gained.  On  the 
other  hand,  difiicuUies  are  multiplied  without  end.  No  conception 
is  more  perplexing,  or  distressing,  than  this ;  that  God  creates  our 
sin  by  an  act  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  then  punishes  it. 

4thly. ,  The  Scriptures  no  where  assert  this  doctrine. 

The  passages,  commonly  alleged  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  ap^ 
pear,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  forced  from  their  natural,  obvious  inter- 

Sretation,  for  this  purpose.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted,  that  a 
octrine  of  this  importance  would  be  taught  in  ambiguous  and  ob- 
scure passages  only.  A  strong  support  of  this  opinion,  is  found  in 
the  copiousness,  variety,  and  explicitness  of  the  passages,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  us  the  agency  of  God  in  our  sanctification. 
This  important  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  ought  to  have  its 
full  weight  with  our  minds ;  and  should,  I  think,  be  considered  as 
decisive. 

Should  it  b^  here  objected,  that  the  scheme^  which  lam  contend^ 
ing  for,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  agency  in  our  sanctifi-^ 
cation :  I  deny  the  objection  to  be  ti:ue.  The  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  sanetification  does  not,  I  apprehend,  teach  us,  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor, or  Creator,  even  of  our  holy  volitions.  On  the  contrary,  ' 
Scriptural  regeneration  is  the  creation^  not  of  our  volitions^  but  of 
such  a  staie^  temper^  or  disposition^  that  the  mind  itself  produces 
other  volitions  J  than  those  which  it  would  have  produced  in  its  for* 
mer  state*  After  regeneration^  God  cyff^ects  the  mind  in  sanctifying 
t7,  in  the  manner  commonly  denoted  by  the  word  influence  /  and  not 
by  a  work  of  creation^  continually  carried  on  in  the  mind.  Hence 
God  is  said  to  sanctify  his  children  by  his  Word,  as  well  as  by  his 
Spirit.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  his  Word  should  any  way  be 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  new  'volitions. 


/ 


/  /  / 


/     .     /  '         ,  -  ........ 
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To  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  several  of  the 
objections,  heretofore  alleged  against  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  is 
a  mere  chain  of  ideas  and  exercisesj  lie  with  equal  weight  against 
this.  These  have,  however,  been  too  lately  mentioned,  to  demand 
a  repetition. 

Tne  second  question^  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  wkich^  like  the 
other,  affects  not  the  sin  of  Adam  only,  but  all  sin,  is  this :  Whjf  did 
God  permit  Adam  to  fall? 

Before  I  attempt  to  answer  this  Question,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob> 
serve,  that  according  to  all  the  scneine;s  of  accounting  for  the  in- 
troduction of  moral  evil,  which  have  been  mentioned  the  fall  of 
Adam  was  permitted,  that  is,  was  not  hindered,  by  God.  It  may 
be  also  proper  to  state  the  difference,  which  in  my  own  view  exists, 
between  permitting,  or  not  hindering,  sin,  and  creating  it.  It  is 
this.  In  the  former  case,  man  is  the  actor  of  his  ozon  sin.  His  sin 
is,  therefore,  wholly  his  own ;  chargeable  only  to  himself;  chosen 
by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to  choose  other- 
wise ;  avoidable  by  him ;  and  of  course  guilty,  and  righteously 
punishable.  Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is  in  this  case  pos- 
sessed by  him,  while  a  sinner,  which  is  afterwards  possessea  by 
him,  when  a  saint ;  which  Adam  possessed  before  ne  fell ;  and 
which  the  holy  Angels  now  possess  in  the  Heavens.  This  power 
is,  also,  in  my  view,  perfect  freedom ;  a  power  of  agency,  as  abso- 
lute as  can  be  possessed  by  an  Intelligent  creature. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  volitions  of  man  are  immediately  produced 
hy  Omnipotence  ;  are  the  acts  of  God  himself,  and  not  at  alt  of  man  f 
are  merely  annexed  to  man,  as  accidents ;  are  in  the  natural  sense 
necessary,  and  irresistible^  and,  so  far  as  I  can  su,  are  in  no  sense 
chargeable  to  man. 

In  the  former  case,  God  is  supposed  to  create  beings,  possessed 
of  the  full  power  to  originate  any,  and  every,  moral  action ;  in  the 
natural  sense,  able  to  stand,  as  well  as  liable  to  fall;  and  felling, 
onlv  because  they  did  not  make  the  best  use,  which  they  could,  of 
their  power  to  stand.  In  the  latter  case,  he  created  their  apostacy. 
Their  fall,  therefore,  was  irresistible ;  unless  it  should  be  proved 
that  a  creature  can  resist  Omnipotence. 


that 

cannot  exist  without.  That,  in  this  state,  God  is  ol)Iiged 
his  creatures  from  falling,  has  not  hitherto  been  proved ;  and  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  aomitted,  without  proof.  If  he  rewards  them 
with  happiness,  proportioned  to  their  obedience,  so  long  as  they 
continue  obedient ;  I  see  not  how  any  thing  further  can  be  de- 
manded at  his  hands.  Perfect  justice  seems  in  this  case  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Still  it  will  be  asked,  why  God  suffered  a  thing,  so  evil  and  dis- 
tressing, as  sin,  to  exist. 

Probaibly  the  best  answer,  ever  given  to  this  question  m  the  pre- 
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sent  world,  is  that,  which  was  given  by  Christ,  concerning  one 
branch  of  the  divine  dispensations  to  mankind :  Eken  so,  Father  ; 
/or  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  It  was  a  dispensation  approved 
by  infinite  Wisdom,  and  seen  by  the  Omniscient  eye  to  be  neces- 
sary towards  that  good,  which  God  proposed  in  creating  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  resdess  and  roving  mind  of  man  is,  however,  often  unsatis- 
fied with  this  answer.  I  will,  therefore,  add  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, and,  I  hope^  with  that  profound  reverence,  which  all  creatures 
owe  to  their  Creator,  and  that  diffidence,  which  becomes  a  creature 
of  yesterday,  that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  Christ  would  not  have 
redeemed  mankind :  for  had  there  been  no  Apostates,  there  could 
have  been  no  Redeemer,  and  no  Redemption.  The  mercy  of  God, 
therefore,  the  most  perfect  of  his  attributes,  and  the  consummation 
of  his  excellence,  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  universe.  All 
the  blessings,  bestowed  on  mankind,  would  have  been  the  reward 
of  the  obedience  of  Adam,  and  his  posterity.  But  the  blessings, 
bestowed  on  glorified  saints,  are  the  rewards  of  the  obedience  ot 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God.    These  rewards  could  not  have  been 

fiven,  had  not  Christ  obeyed :  and  Christ  could  not  have  obeyed, 
ad  he  not  become  the  Substitute  for  sinners,  or  the  Mediator  be- 
tween Grod,^  and  apostate  creatures.  These  rewards,  also,  will 
differ  firom  those  in  the  former  case,  as  the  respective  persons,  who 
obeyed,  differed  in  the  excellence  of  their  characters,  and  the  va- 
lue of  their  obedience. 

Had  Adam  obeyed ;  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probably,  that  the  ori- 
ginal world  would  have  continued,  and  the  present  Heavens.  The 
new  Earth,  and  the  new  Heavens,  which  will  be  created  after  the 
Mediatorial  Kingdom  is  finished,  would  never  have  been.  No  hu- 
man beings  would  have  been  admitted  into  Heaven.  None  of  that 
joy  would  have  been  experienced,  which  now  springs  up  in  hea- 
venly minds  over  the  repentance  and  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
which  will  increase  and  brighten  for  ever.  None  of  those  things, 
into  which  Angels  desire  to  look*  would  have  been  brought  into 
bein^ ;  nor  would  that  glorious  purpose  of  the  creation  of  all  things, 
mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  the  knowledge,  acquired  hj  principali-' 
ties  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  concerning  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God,  disclosed  in  his  dispensations  to  bis  Church,^  have  ever 
been  accomplished. 

By  the  redemption  of  Christ,  Heaven  as  well  as  Earth,  Angels 
as  well  as  men,  are  materially  changed  from  their  former  circum- 
stances, and  character.  Nay,  the  whole  immense  and  eternal 
kingdom  of  Jehovah,  by  means  of  this  amazing  work,  assumes  a 
new  aspect ;  and  both  Cfreation  and  Providence,  are  invested  with 
a  new  character.  God  is  seen  by  his  Intelligent  creatures  in  new 
manifestations  of  beauty,  glory,  and  loveliness.  Throughout  never- 

•See  I  Pet.  i.  12.  f  SeeEph.  U.  9, 10 
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ending  ages,  virtuous  minds  will  be  enlarged  with  knowledge,  ex- 
alted in  holiness,  and  improved  in  dignity,  and  happiness,  beyond 
all,  which  would  have  otherwise  been  proper,  or  possible ;  and 
their  affections,  obedience,  and  praise,  become  more  refined,  and 
more  elevated,  in  a  rapid  and  regular  progress.  The  former  legal 
system,  therefore,  of  which  the  primitive  state  of  Adam  was  a  p^ii, 
luid  comparatively  no  glory^  by  reason  of  the  excelling  glory  of  the 
system  of  Redemption. 

How  far  these  observations  may  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  inquirer,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  That  the  system  of 
divine  dispensations  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  be,  widely  difiereot 
from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  work  of  Redemption  not 
taken  place,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged.  I  will  only  add, 
that,  as  we  are  of  yesterday^  and  consequendy  know  nothings  it  \s 
not,  and  cannot  be.,  strange,  that  things  of  this  extent  should  be  so 
highj  and  so  vast,  that  we  cannot  attain  to  them. 

Should  an  emmet,  from  the  top  of  his  mole-hill,  undertake  to  sur- 
vey the  world  around  him ;  and  to  descant  on  the  beauty,  or  defonn* 
ity  of  the  landscape,  the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  climate  and  ac- 
commodations, for  the  settlement,  health,  hushaindry,  and  com- 
merce, of  men  ;  and  propose  plans  for  the  improvement  of  some 
of  these  things,  and  tne  reformation  of  others ;  we  should  proba- 
bly consider  him  as  a  very  imperfect  judge  of  such  subjects;  and 
smile  both  at  his  presumption,  and  his  philosophy «^  With  respect 
to  the  subject  in  nand,  we  are  emmets ;  and  take  our  surveys  only 
from  the  top  of  a  mole-hill.  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  this  event  reach  through  eternity,  and  that  such  won- 
derful consequences,  have  already  followed  it,  a  small  share  of 
modesty  will  induce  us  to  confess  our  inability  to  judge  concerning 
it,  and  to  take  the  station  of  humble  learners,  at  the  feet  of  our 
Divine  Instructer,  rather  than  to  ascend  the  chair  of  philosophical 
judgment,  and  haughty  decision.  ' 

REMARKS. 

'  1st.  In  this  difficult  part  of  the  history  of  man,  we  cannot y  I  think, 
fail  to  see,  how  superior  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Moral  evilj  into  the  world,  is  to  every  other. 

The  Scriptural  account  is  summarily  this.  Two  beings,  the  pa- 
rents of  mankind,  created  holy,  and  placed  by  God  in  a  paraoise 
of  ^ood,  were  deceived,  and  seducecl,  by  the  insidious  art  of  an 
evil  and  superior  being,  permitted  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  to 
have  access  to  them. 

The  two  principal  schemes  of  philosophy  on  this  subject,  are 
these : 

First ;  That  the  soul  was  created  holy,  and  was  contaminated  bji 
heing  united  to  Mattery  because  Matter  is  the  seat  of  sin,  and  polh- 
Hon : 
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Secondly ;  TJuit  the  aoul  was  created  holy^  but  apostatized  in  a 
pre^existerU  state* 

Of  the^r5/,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  contrary,  not  to  truth 
only,  but  to  possibility :  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  any  be- 
ing, except  a  thinking,  voluntary  one,  should  be  the  subject  of 
ciUier  virtue  or  sin 

On  the  second^  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  dijficulties  attend 
it,  i¥hich  attend  the  supposition  of  an  apostacy,  in  the  present  state* 
The  difficulty  does  not  at  all  lie  in  the  fact,  that  man  apostatized 
here,  but,  in  the  fact,  that  he  apostatized  at  all.  Of  course,  wheth- 
er we  suppose  the  apostacy  to  have  taken  place  in  this  world,  or 
in  another,  the  difficulties  involved  in  it,  still  remain  possessed  of 
their  full  strength,  and  without  being,  in  the  least  degree,  obvi- 
ated. 

Besides,  that  man  did  pre-exist,  is  a  mere  assumption,  of  which, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  against  which,  even  the  light 
of  nature  furnishes  strong  probability. 

3dly«  In  this  story,  we  see  the  amazing  evU  of  sin,  manifested  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Tempter. 

What  a  disposition  was  that,  which  was  exhibited,  in  the  seduc- 
tion of  our  first  parents  from  their  obedience !  From  what  a  state 
of  innocence  and  happiness,  did  it  plunge  them  and  their  poster- 
ity !  At  the  same  time,  no  personal  resentment  operated,  no  re- 
venge burned  in  his  breast  against  them ;  for  between  him  and  them, 
there  had  never  been  a  controversy,  nor  even  a  connexion.  They 
were  ignorant  that  such  d  being  as  himself  existed,  and  had  never 
done,  nor  wished  him,  any  evil  whatever. 

But  he  envied,  he  hated  their  virtue,  their  happiness,  and  their 

Jrospects.  Under  the  influence  of  these  infernal  feelings,  he  la- 
oured  to  destroy  them,  and  a  world  with  them;  and  voluntarily 
entailed  on  countless  millions  of  Intelligent  beines,  sin,  and  wrath, 
and  ruin.  How  vast,  how  wonderful,  how  dreaaful,  is  this  malice ! 
How  hatefiil  is  he  in  whom  it  resided !  Such  is  the  true  nature  of 
all  Sin.     In  degree,  it  may  differ :  in  kind,  it  is  the  same. 

Let  it  be  here  remembered,  that  every  Tempter  is  employed, 
substantially,  in  the  same  manner.  Every  Tempter,  in  seducing 
a  fellow-creature,  is  influenced  bv  sin ;  and  tempts  to  sin.  The 
person  tempted  is  induced  to  disobey  God ;  to  become  guilty  and 
odious  ;  to  incur  his  aDger ;  and  to  expose  himself  to  the  miseries 
of  the  second  death.  What  a  dreadful  employment  is  this !  Yet 
how  common  !  how  evidently  universal !  rfo  language  seems  suf- 
ficiently forcible  to  describe  the  turpitude  of  a  murderer,  or  a  trai- 
tor, but  how  guiltless  does  the  mui*der  of  the  body  seem,  when 
compared  with  the  murder  of  the  soul !  What  treachery  can  be 
named  with  that,  which  cheats  an  immortal  being  out  of  heaven, 
and  deceives  him  into  hell  ? 

Nor  is  the  mode,  in  which  temptations  are  usually  conducted, 
any  other,  than  that  recited  in  the  text*     In  every  temptation,  the 
Vol.  L  53 
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truth  of  God  is  denied;  his  wisdom  or  goodness  questioned;  his 
conduct  exhibited  as  strange,  and  his  commands  as  unreasonable. 
Obedience  is  always  represented  as  exposed  to  disadvantages; 
and  sin,  as  the  true  roaa  to  real  and  exquisite  enjoyment.  Jea- 
lousy is  thus  naturally  kindled ;  discontent  excited  ;  and  the  maa 
induced  to  repine  at  his  lot,  to  murmur,  in  thought  at  least,  against 
his  Maker,  and  to  covet  and  seek  forbidden  enjoyments. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  soul  is  flattered  perpetually  with  the  hope 
of  safety  in  sin;  is  taught  to  expect  exemption  from  punishment; 
and  is  boldly  informed,  that  it  shall  not  surely  die.  Thousands 
and  millions  of  times  has  this  story  been  told ;  and  repeated 
through  every  age,  from  the  apostacy  to  the  present  hour.  Thou- 
sands and  millions,  also,  of  foolish  and  unhappy  wretches,  Usten  to 
the  tale,  because  it  is  loved ;  and  receive  it  on  a  tenth  part  of  the 
evidence,  which  they  would  demand,  to  enforce  on  their  minds  a 
sinele  truth,  or  a  single  duty :  or  rather,  they  receive  it  first ;  and 
wait  for  the  evidence,  till  some  future  time.  Eve  is  often  censured 
for  yielding  to  a  tempter,  of  finished  cunning.  How  many  of  her 
descendants  yield  to  fools  and  blockheads,  to  gross  and  blund^- 
ing  solicitations ;  unfurnished  with  even  a  plausible  pretence,  or 
that  miserable  consolation  to  sinners,  an  apology  for  the  compli- 
ance !  Let  no  one  cast  the  first  stone  at  our  common  Parent,  who 
is  not  conscious  that  he  himself  has  not  sinned  in  the  same  manner. 

3dly.  We  learn  from  this  story,  that  the  only  time  of  successful 
resistance  to  temptation^f  is  the  moment,  when  it  is  presented. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  had  our  first  parents  prompdj 
refused  to  listen,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  escaped  the 
snare.  What  is  true  of  them,  is  true  of  all  their  posterity.  The 
very  act  of  deliberating,  results  from  want  of  sufficient  faith  in 
God,  and  sufficient  firmness  in  our  duty.  In  our  deliberations, 
also,  we  are  exposed  to  many  dangers.  We  are  ignorant,  yet  be- 
lieve ourselves  knowing;  foolish,  jet  are  vain  of  our  wisdom; 
weak,  yet  are  always  ready  to  confide  in  our  strength.  Hence  we 
form  false  conclusions  from  miserable  premises :  yet  we  think  both 
the  premises  and  conclusions  sound,  because  they  are  devised  by 
such  sagacious  beings,  as  ourselves.  In  our  love  to  sin,  we  have 
an  enemy  within  us,  of  whose  presence,  or  even  existence,  we  arc 
usually  not  aware,  ever  ready  to  aid  the  assaults  of  the  enemy 
without.  From  our  ignorance,  we  are  easily  perplexed ;  from  our 
vanity,  easily  flattered ;  and  from  both,  easily  overcome.     Of  our 

Eerpfexity,  every  tempter  takes  advantage,  while  he  covers  the 
ooK  with  a  bait  for  our  vanity.  The  more  we  reason,  the  more 
we  plunge  ourselves  into  difficulties ;  and  the  less  hope  do  we  find 
of  an  escape.  The  longer  the  assault  continues,  the  more  feeble, 
embarrassed,  and  irresolute  do  we  become ;  and  the  more  bold, 
powerful,  and  assured,  our  seducer ;  till,  at  length,  that  resolution 
and  understanding,  which  at  first  would  have  gained  an  easy  and 
certain  victory,  become  an  unresisting  prey.    Resist  then  the  Dt- 
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-dU,  resist  every  tempter,  at  first;  at  the  moment  of  solicitation; 

and  he  will  flee  from  you. 

4thly.   We  are  also  taught  by  this  passage  of  Scripture^  that  the 

%jdtimate  safety  of  mankind^  when  they  are  tempted^  lies  in  God  only^ 
Had  Eve  sought  the  protection  of  God,  when  she  was  assailed 

by  the  Adversary ;  she  had  never  fallen.     Had  she  remembered 

the  character  of  God  ;  she  had  never  believed  the  declarations  of 
the  Tempter.    Had  she  admitted  no  jealousy,  no  suspicion,  of  the 

divine  Wisdom  and  goodness ;  she  had,  in  all  probability,  kept  her 
happy  state. 

The  same  dangers  attend  all  her  descendants.  If  we  wish  to 
overcome,  or  escape,  temptations;  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
remember  the  presence,  and  acknowledge  the  character,  of  God  ; 
that  we  distrust  in  no  degree  his  sincerity  or  kindness ;  and  that  we 
go  directly  to  him  for  the  succour,  which  we  need.  The  closing 
petition  in  the  prayer,  taught  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  is,  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation.:  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  that  is,  Suff^er  us  not 
to  be  led  into  temptation  ^  but^  should  this  danger  betide  us  at  any 
Itme,  deliver  us  from  the  evil  to  which  we  shall  be  then  exposed. 
Of  six  petitions  only,  of  which  this  prayer  consists ;  a  prayer 
taught  by  him,  who  knew  all  the  dangers  and  necessities  oi  man ; 
this  is  one.  So  necessary  did  he  determine  this  assistance  and 
guardianship  to  be  ;  and  so  necessary  our  continual  prayer,  that  it 
might  be  afforded. 

In  the  first  temptation,  we  see  the  doctrine  strongly  illustrated. 
Here  no  prayer  ascended  for  aid.  Here,  therefore,  no  aid  was 
given ;  and  here,  left  to  themselves,  the  miserable  victims  were  of 
course  destroyed.  Let  us,  then,  learn  wisdom,  both  from  their  ex- 
ample and  their  end.  Let  us  avoid  the  one,  that  we  may  escape 
the  other.  For  protection  from  tempters,  and  temptations,  both 
within  us  and  without  us,  let  our  prayers  unceasingly  rise  with 
fervent  repetition.  Especially,  when  the  Serpent  approaches,  when 
the  charm  is  about  to  begin ;  and  when  his  mouth  is  ready  to 
open  and  swallow  us  up,  let  our  cries  for  help  ascend  to  Heaven ; 
that  He,  who  is  swift  to  hear,  and  always  prepared  to  pity  and  re- 
^eve,  may  mercifully  extend  his  aim,  and  snatch  us  fi-om  the  Jaws 
tf  destruction* 
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PROVIDENCE. THE    SENTENCE   PRONOUNCED   ON   MAK. 


GavEsis  iii.  14 — 19. — ^ni  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  MerpetU,  Beemue  tfum  hmu 
done  thiif  thou  art  eurted  abote  all  ealllef  and  above  every  beatt  of  the  field:  iqmi 
thy  belly  thalt  Ihou  go  ;  a^d  dxul  thalt  thou  eat  all  the  dayt  of  thy  life,  jid  1 
will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  womanj  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed 
it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel.  Onto  the  woman  he  said, 
1  will  greatly  multiply  Ihv  sorrow  and  thy  conception  :  in  sorrow  thou  shall  Itring 
forth  ekiidren ;  and  thy  aesire  shall  be  to  Ihy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  orer  thee. 
And  unio  Adam  he  saui,  Because  Ihou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife, 
and  hoMt  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shait  not  est 
of  it ;  cursed  is  the  ground  for  ih^  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shall  thou  ealofitall  the  days 
of  thy  life :  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  skalt 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  till  thn 
return  unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  duit  thou  art,  astd  mlt 
dust  shall  thou  return. 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  length  the  temptation  (^ 
our  firBt  fartnts^  and  their  consequent  fall  from  holiness,  and  from 
the  favour  of  God.  The  next  subject,  which,  in  a  system  of  the- 
ology, invites  our  attention,  is  the  sentence  which  followed  their 
transgression. 

Thi^  .sentence  is  contained  in  the  Text,  and  naturally  divides 
itself,  for  our  consideration,  into  three  parts  : 

h  The  Sentence  pronounced  on  the  Tempter : 

II.  That  pronounced  on  the  Woman :  and, 

III.  That  pronounced  on  the  Man* 

The  order,  in  which  this  subject  is  exhibited  to  us,  is  the  same 
which  existed  in  the  Temptation  itself,  and  in  the  transgression 
also.  The  Serpent  first  sinned  in  tempting  the  Woman  ;  the 
Woman  sinned  next,  in  yielding  to  his  solicitations,  and  eating  the 
forbidden  firuit ;  and  the  Man  last,  in  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  Woman. 

On  the  sentence,  as  here  pronounced,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, generally,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of 
the  Law.  Nor  is  it  to  be  considered,  as  in  fact  involving  the  whole 
of  the  sentence,  contained  in  the  law.  That  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  left  by  God  as  it  was  originallv  denounced ;  and  nothing 
more  to  have  been  now  intended  as  a  threatening,  except  to  dis- 
close to  our  first  parents  various  evils,  attendant  on  the  state  of 
guilt  and  degradation,  to  which  they  had  reduced  themselves,  and 
to  remind  them  of  the  mortal  condition,  in  which  they  were  now 
finally  fixed.  On  the  Serpent,  indeed,  a  sentence  new,  and  be- 
fore undisclosed,  was  declared.  The  evils,  which  he  was  to  sufier 
in  consequence  of  this  sin*  were  announced :  while  in  the  same 
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threatening  was  included,  also  a  promise  of  great  and  singular 
benefits  to  those,  whom  he  had  most  wickedly  seduced* 

The  original  threatening  of  the  Law,  or  Covenant,  under  which 
our  first  parents  were  placed,  involved  all  the  evils,  which  thej 
and  their  posterity  were  ever  to  sufier.  The  sentence,  now  passed 
on  the  transgressors,  unfolded,  particularlv,  several  distresses, 
which  they  were  hereafter  to  experience  under  this  original  threat- 
ening ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  them  with  consolations  ol 
high  importance. 

1.  The  Sentence^  passed  on  the  Serpent,  claims  a  two-fold  consid' 
eration :  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  in  its  principal  meaning* 

In  the  literal  meaning  of  this  denunciation,  the  Serpent  is  cursed 
beyond  all  other  beasts,  is  doomed  to  creep  on  the  ground,  and  to 
eat  dust  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Perpetual  war,  it  is  declared, 
shall  exist  between  his  seed  and  that  of  the  Woman ;  in  which  he 
shall  bruise  the  heel  of  his  adversary ;  while  his  adversary  shall 
bruise  his  head. 

This,  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence,  is,  I  acknowledge,  rather  an  application  of  it  to  the  literal 
serpentn  The  language,  in  which  it  is  explained,  is,  I  think,  plainly 
figurative ;  and  involves,  generally,  a  state  of  peculiar  degrada- 
tion and  suffering.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  I  apprehend  justly, 
that  the  original  condition  of  the  Serpent,  as  an  animal,  was  supe- 
rior and  distinguished.  Ancient  opinions  considered  the  serpent 
as  winged,  beautiful  and  privileged,  above  other  animals.  If  these 
opinions  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  de- 
gradation was  remarkable,  and  altogether  calculated  to  convince 
our  first  parents  of  the  miserable  tendency  and  influence  of  trans- 
gression. In  every  view,  the  condition  specified,  is  a  condition 
deeply  degraded,  and  suited,  obviously,  to  show  the  proper  effect 
of  sin  on  all  the  instruments,  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  What- 
ever the  serpent  lost,  as  well  as  whatever  he  suffered,  was  an  in- 
fliction, properly  evincing  the  hatred  of  God  to  everv  thing,  con- 
cerned in  the  seduction  of  mankind ;  and  to  show  to  their  progeni* 
tors,  in  immediate  consequence,  both  the  evil  of  which  tney  had 
been  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of  their  future  punishment. 

The  enmity,  which  was  announced,  and  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  woman  generally,  that  is,  mankind,  and  the 
seed  of  the  Serpent,  has  been  a  source  of  innumerable  evils  to  the 
Serpent.  Animals  of  this  kind  have  ever  been  peculiarly  hated 
and  hunted,  peculiarly  attacked  and  destroyed,  from  the  beginning. 
Even  the  harmless  ones  do  not  escape.  A  war  of  extermination 
has  plainly  been  declared  against  them,  and  carried  on  through  all 
generations  with  unrelaxing  and  unceasing  animosity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  hostility,  millions  of  them  have  probably  perished, 
which  otherwise  might  have  continued  through  the  date,  allotted 
by  Providence  to  their  being.  In  the  mean  time,  not  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  human  race  have  &llen  victims  to  the  enmity  of  these 
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venomous  beings ;  and  have  usually  been  wounded  in  every  part 
of  the  Body,  mentioned  in  this  prediction. 

The  principal  meaning  of  this  sentence,  or  its  application  to  the 
allegorical  Serpent,  the  real  Tempter,  is,  however,  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  and  has  a  totally  superior  claim  to  our  attention. 

The  Tempter  and  the  Woman  were,  in  the  transgression,  united 
together  as  rebels  against  their  Creator.  In  the  eye  of  the  Temp- 
ter, this  union  was  begun,  only  to  be  strengthened,  and  perpetuated. 
He  had  once  sinned  and  was  finally  rejected  by  God.  He,  there- 
fore, naturally,  and  in  a  sense  necessarily,  concluded,  that  rebel- 
lious man  would  be  rejected  also.  No  event  had  hitherto  happened 
in  the  Universe,  which,  to  the  view  of  a  created  being,  renaered  it 
possible  for  a  rebel  against  his  Maker  to  be  restored.  Satan, 
therefore,  of  necessity  concluded,  that  sinning  man  would  never 
be  restored ;  and  that  God,  who  had  created  man  holy,  and  destined 
him  to  endless  enjoyment,  would  be  wholly  disappointed  of  his 
own  favourite  designs.  At  the  same  time,  he  confidently  saw  the 
whole  race  added  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  regions  of  sin  and 
miserv  enlarged,  and  peopled,  by  the  inhabitants  of  another  ruined 
world. 

But  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  solemnly  informed,  that  a 
part,  at  least,  of  his  expectations  would  perish.  Man,  he  was  here 
told,  would  on  the  one  hand,  be  still  his  enemy,  throughout  succeed- 
ing ages;  and  himself,  on  the  other,  be  made  to  sufier  new  and  un- 
known, yet  very  alarming,  evils,  from  a  descendant,  or  descend- 
ants^ of  this  very  woman,  whom  he  had  beguiled  into  sin.  His  head 
the  chief,  the  vital,  the  percipient,  part  of  himself,  was  to  be  bruised, 
or  crushed,  by  some  one,  or  other,  of  the  progeny  of  those,  whom 
he  had  ensnared.  That  he  understood  the  real  and  full  import  of 
this  threatening,  cannot  be  supposed;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  he 
could  not  but  perceive  some  very  great  and  alarming  punishment 
to  be  in  store  for  his  new  and  flagrant  guilt.  Thus  all  his  hopes, 
like  those  of  every  hypocrite,  were  blasted  in  a  moment;  and  were 
changed  into  that  pamful  suspense,  and  constant  alarm,  which  are 
always  more  dreadful  than  any  misery,  except  final  and  eternal  wo. 

From  the  actual  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  and  the  comments 
of  the  Scriptural  writers  on  the  threatening  contained  in  it,  we  are 
able  to  determine  its  full  import  with  precision  and  certainty.  The 
seed  of  the  Woman,  we  know,  was  die  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  We  are  expressly  taught, 
that  he,  although  by  the  instigation  of  the  original  Tempter  naUed 
to  the  Cross  and  brmsed  dius  in  his  heel,  his  inferior  part,  his  flesh, 
yet  triumphed  and  made  an  open  show  of  principalities  and  powers 
m  his  Crucifixion,  and  thoroughly  led  captiviti/  captive^  after  oe  had 
effectually  spoiled  them  of  all  their  glory.  In  this  great  event,  he 
not  only  vanquished  Death,  but  destroyed  also  him  that  had  the 
power  of  Death  ;  thai  is,  the  Devil. 

In  this  great  event,  he  disappointed,  and  ruined,  all  the  hopes 
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and  designs  of  this  proud  and  malicious  spirit.  Hisiuture  lot  he 
rendered  far  more  shameful  and  wretched  than  before ;  lowered 
his  pride  for  ever  in  the  dust ;  turned  his  malevolence  backward 
on  himself;  mortified  his  envy  anew,  and  inexpressibly ;  and  made 
the  race,  whom  he  had  seduced,  the  instruments  of  completing  his 
degradation,  and  ruin. 

From  Man,  that  is,  from  penitent,  retiu'ning,  and  reformed  man, 
this  divine  person  took  away  the  sting  0/*  the  threatened  DealA; 
and  chiefly,  the  Death  itself,  which  was  threatened.  The  grave 
he  opened  anew,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  its  captives  to  him- 
self. For  all  those  of  this  numerous  race,  who  are  willing  to  con- 
fide in  him  as  their  Redeemer,  he  opened  the  gates  of  immortality; 
of  a  new  and  far  more  glorious  immortality  than  that  which  they 
had  lost.  He  purchased  for  them  the  sanctification  of  the  Soul, 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  ^nd  an  inheritance  undtfiUd  and  e^er- 
nal  among  the  very  Angels,  to  whose  rank  and  character  £rc,.by 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  expected  to  arise.  They  indeed,  in  a 
manner,  however,  far  different  from  that  which  was  in  the  Tempt- 
er's thoughts,  will  become  as  Gods,  or  Angels ;  as  the  same  sa- 
viour has  mformed  us ;  and  will,  together  with  them,  receive  feli- 
city in  a  Body,  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  Body,  and  incon- 
ceivably superior  to  the  refined  dust  which  composed  the  forms  of 
our  first  parents.  In  a  state,  perfectly  sanctified  and  cleansed, 
they  will  ejijoy  a  happiness^  ennobled  and  expanded  beyond  all 
that  heaven  itself  imagined,  before  the  Mediation  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  a  happiness,  suited  to  reward  his  infinitely  meritorious  obe- 
dience in  the  work  of  Redemption.  Thus  the  sum  of  happiness  to 
the  universe,  will  be  undoubtedly  increased,  and  to  an  immense 
extent,  by  the  very  means  which  this  haughty,  malignant  Spirit  em- 
ployed for  its  destruction. 

The  Character,  the  station,  the  residence,  the  employments,  the 
honour,  and  the  happiness,  of  Man  will  be  wonderfully  exalted ; 
the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  glory  will  be  supremely  enhanced ; 
and  the  Mercy  of  God,  before  unknown  and  unimagined,  will  be 
displayed  with  infinite  and  eternal  splendour.  Goo,  in  the  new, 
peculiar,  and  most  endearing  relations  of  Father,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier,  far  more  intimate  and  afiectins  than  those  of  Creator, 
and  Ruler,  will  be  more  neal*ly  united  to  his  Intelligent  creatures ; 
and  vrill  be  seen  in  more  venerable  and  lovely  exhibitions  of  his 
supreme  excellence :  while  the  themes  of  contemplation,  gratitude, 
and  praise,  will  be  far  moi*e  noble  and  interesting  than  could  have 
been  proper  or  possible,  had  not  our  first  Parents  lost  their  primi- 
tive station  ana  happiness.  Thus  the  Providence  of  God  will 
wear  a  new  and  more  glorious  aspect ;  the  divine  kingdom  assume 
a  splendour  and  importance  before  unknown ;  and  the  Universe 
become  a  different,  and  incomparably  more  exalted  scene  of 
being. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Tempter  himself,  at  the  close  of  this 
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earthly  system,  when  all  his  wickedness  shall  have  been  acted, 
and  all  his  wiles  exhausted,  will  together  with  his  debased  and 
wretched  companions,  be  consigned  to  everlasting  chains^  to  total 
disa})pointment,  to  extreme  humiliation,  to  eternal  darkness,  and 
to  wo  and  despair,  endless  and  inexpressible. 

IL  The  sentence  prontmnced  on  the  Woman^  next  demands  our 
attention^ 

This  consisted  of  two  parts :  7%e  pain  and  sorrow,  which  were 
to  attend  her  in  bearing  and  bringing  forth  children  ;  and  htr  sub- 
jection to  her  husband.  Neither  of  these  would  have  had  any  be- 
ing, had  she  resisted  the  temptation.  She  would  have  been  a 
mother ;  but  without  pain  and  anguish :  and  she  would  have  been 
a  wife ;  but  without  any  humiliating  inferiority  to  her  husband. 

Now  her  state  in  both  respects  was  entirely  changed.  Her 
life  became /i*//  of  sorrow^  ana  largely  acquainted  with  grief  ^  and 
a  great  proportion  of  all  her  sufferings  were  to  arise  from  these 
peculiar  sources. 

III.  The  sentence  on  the  Man  is  the  last  proposed  subject  of  comr 
sidtration* 

This  consists  of  four  distincts  parts :  Toil,  Sorrow,  Humiliation, 
and  Death. 

In  the  original  state  of  Man,  he  laboured,  but  without  toil.  The 
Earth  brought  forth  its  fruits  spontaneously,  and  abundantly ;  and 
supplied  him  with  food,  without  any  necessary  care  or  exertions  of 
his  own.  He  was  formed  to  industry,  that  he  might  be  useful,  and 
of  course  dignified  and  virtuous ;  and  not  merely  that  he  might  eat 
His  faculties,  also,  were  firm,  and  undecaying,  unsusceptible  of 
weariness,  and  incapable  of  suffering.  His  labour  was,  therefore, 
voluntary  and  delightful ;  a  privilege,  and  not  a  calamity.  The 
sources  of  sorrow,  also,  were  not  then  opened ;  and  man  had  not 
learned  to  drink  of  its  bitter  streams.  Fear,  scorn,  disease,  be- 
reavement, and  all  the  moral  causes  of  distress,  were  not  yet  ap- 
pendages of  this  new  world.  Intemperance,  sloth,  impurity,  false- 
nood,  treachery,  broken  friendship,  and  iron-handed  oppression, 
together  with  a  long  train  of  their  miserable  companions,  were  yet 
strangers  to  Man. 

His  station,  as  well  as  his  character,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  no- 
ble and  dignified.  Angels  did  not  disdain  to  own,  and  converse 
with  him,  as  their  friend  and  fellow-servant.  All  his  views,  pur- 
suits, wishes,  and  employments,  were  refined  and  elevated ;  and 
were  suited  to  the  immortal  life,  and  unspotted  holiness,  in  which 
he  was  created. 

Death,  the  ofispring  of  Srn,  had  hitherto  been  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  great  kingaom  of  God.  All  his  creatures,  and  Man  as  truly 
as  any  of  them,  were  possessed  of  life  literally  endless ;  and  look- 
ed forward  through  the  perpetual  succession  of  ages  without  anx- 
iety, and  without  fear. 

In  all  these  great  particulars,  Man  was  now  destined  to  a  total 
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change  of  being.  He  was  condemned  to  hard  and  painful  toil ;  to 
a  course  of  life,  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  changes  were 
merely  varieties  of  suffering ;  to  a  degradation  from  all  his  honours 
and  hopes  ;'  to  a  state  of  deep  humiliation  ;  and  to  Death  as  the 
end  of  his  earthly  being,  accompanied  with  a  train  of  the  most  af- 
fecting distresses  and  horrors.  In  this  toil,  these  afflictions,  this 
degradation,  and  this  melancholy  end,  both  sexes  shared  in  most 
respects  alike.  Both  were  henceforth  sinful ;  both  were  degraded; 
both  were  unhappy ;  both  were  mortal. 

A  question  of  no  small  importance  in  Theology,  and  often  can- 
vassed by  Divines,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  will  very  naturally 
be  asked,  in  this  place ;  viz.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  curse^  or 
original  penalty^  threatened  in  the  Covenant  made  with  Adam  f 

That  temporal  death  was  threatened  in  this  sentence,  will  not  be 
questioned.  In  my  own  opinion^  Spiritual  Death,  and  Eternal 
Death,  were  also  included. 

That  Eternal  death  constituted  a  part  of  this  sentence,  appears 
to  me  evident,  because  in  the 

1st.  place,  Adam  was  plainly  threatened  with  the  loss  ofimmor' 
tallfe. 

Whatever  else  was  contained  in  the  threatening,  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  part  of  it.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  either  Eter- 
nal  death  was  threatened^  or  Annihilation;  or  temporal  death,  foU 
lowed  by  eternal  hanpiruss*  The  last  will  not  be  pretended.  The 
second,  viz.  Annihilation,  could  not  be  threatenea,  because  it  was 
certainly  no  part  of  the  design  of  God  in  the  creation  of  Man.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  first  is  the  true  and  only  scheme 
of  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  because  these  three  are  the  only  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  the  passage. 

Sdly.  In  the  sentence,  a  direct  promise  is  made  of  the  redemption 
of  Christ;  as  the  remedy  for  the  curse,  which  is  here  denounced. 

But  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  not  a  remedy  for  that  part  of 
the  curse,  which  denounced  temporal  death,  as  the  reward  of  the 
apostacy.  Men  still  die;  Adam  died;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
demption of  Christ.  The  remedy,  therefore,  mentioned  in  the 
sentence,  did  not  refer  to  any  thing  contained  in  it,  if  temporal 
death  was  all  which  it  contained.  On  the  contrary,  it  referred  to 
something,  of  which  Adam-hdid  heard,  and  at  the  time,  knew  nothing. 
Yet  it  is  plain,  that  both  he  and  his  wife,  in  some  good  measure, 
knew  the  import  of  the  remedy :  for  he,  immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  called  his  Wife  Eve,  or  Chavoh,  because  she 
was  the  Mother  of  all  living;  that  is,  of  all,  who  should  live  for 
ever,  by  means  of  the  seed  of  the  Woman :  and  she,  at  the  birth  of 
Cain,  says,  I  have  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lord ;  that  is,  the  promised 
Lord,  or  seed,  who  was  to  bruise  the  Serpenfis  head.  As,  then,  they 
knew  what  was  meant  by  the  remedy ;  so  I  think  it  clear,  that  they 
knew  what  the  curse  intended ;  and  this,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  subject  here  presented,  can  be  no  other  than  eternal  death* 
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That  they  understood,  in  some  good  measure,  the  meaning  of 
both  the  remedy  and  the  curse,  is  also  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
they  became  penitents,  and  were  accepted  of  God.  There  can  he 
no  repentance,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  acceptance.  Despair, 
here,  is  the  only  predominant  emotion  ;  and  with  despair,  repent- 
ance  cannot,  in  the  physical  sense,  co-exist.  Without  an  atone- 
ment repentance  cannot  be  accepted.  As  an  atonement  was  here 
promised,  I  cannot  sec  how  the  repentance  of  our  first  parents 
could  be  accepted,  or  offered,  unless  with  a  direct  reference,  in 
their  minds,  to  that  atonement,  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance. 

3dly.  The  Apostle  Paul  appears  to  me  to  have  settled  th^  pointj 
m  the  fifth  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans** 

As  I  cannot  comment,  at  this  time,  on  the  passage  at  large ;  I 
shall  refer  you  only  to  a  single  verse,  which  appears  to  me,  in  this 
respect,  a  summary  of  the  whole.  In  verse  sixteenth,  he  says, 
And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned^  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgment 
was  by  one  to  condemnation;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  (fences 
unto  justification.  The  Judgment,  here  mentioned,  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  judgment  originally  passed  on  the  one  that  sinned  ;  viz. 
Adam^  and,  suosequently,  on  all  others,  who  have  sinned  after  htm. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  unto  condemnation ;  a  condemnation, 
from  which  we  are  delivered  by  the  justification  specified,  and 
styled,  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  the  justification  of  life.  By  this 
justification  we  are  delivered  from  eternal  death*  Of  course,  this 
IS  the  death,  to  which  zoe,  and  Adam  before  us,  were  condemned  by 
the  judgment  mentioned  in  this  passage. 

4thly.  The  deaths  which  rewards  sin,  in  fact^  and  which  would 
have  rewarded  the  sin  of  Adam^if  Chkist  had  not  became  a  Media- 
tor^ and  he  a  penitent ,  is  eternal  death. 

The  true  import  of  the  threatening  is,  I  think,  certainly  leaned 
from  its  execution.  But  this  is  an  infliction  of  eternal  death.  The 
consequence  is  obvious  and  irresistible. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  our  first  parents  to  have  been  distinct- 
ly possessed  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentence.  I  consider 
them  as  only  informed  of  the  general  import ;  and  as  being  taught, 
that  they  were  to  sufier,  if  disobedient,  the  perpetual  loss  of  the 
favour  and  blessing  of  God,  and  to'  undergo  the  manifestations  of 
his  anger  throughout  their  future  existence.  To  this  they  were 
able  to  come  as  near  in  their  views  as  they  could,  to  adequate  cod- 
ceptions  of  temporal  death. 

That  spiritual  death  was  also  threatened  in  this  sentence,  ap- 

rears  to  me  sufficiently  evident  for  the  reasons,  to  be  alleged,  after 
shall  have  mentioned  the  cUe/*  objection,  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  has  been  made  to  this  doctrine.  It  is  this :  Spiritual  Death 
is  the  state  which  Sinners,  as  stich,  love  ;  the  prime  oUiect  of  their 

*  Sm  fiom  verse  12  to  the  end. 
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choice  'f  and  what  especially  constitutes  them  sinners*    To  this  I 
ansT^er, 

1  St.  Spiritual  Death  ought^  in  relation  to  this  qtiesHon^  to  be  con^ 
side-red  as  threatened  to  Adam^  and  not  as  threatened  to  those  who 
Toere  already  sinners* 

Spiritual  Death,  or  habitual  and  immoveable  sin,  in  the  view  of 
jidanij  a  holy,  spotless  beine,  and  hating  wholly  every  sin,  mieht, 
I  think,  be  regarded,  not  only  as  not  chosen,  or  loved,  by  him,  out 
as  an  object  of  supreme  dread  and  horror.     Let  it  be,  for  a  mo- 
ment only,  considered,  how  such  a  being  must  feel,  under  a  sense 
of   losing  his  holy  character  for  ever,  and  of  being  confirmed, 
beyond  recall,  in  a  perpetual  hatred  of  God,  and  a  perpetual  love 
and  practice  of  sin;  and  I  believe  all  serious  persons  will  agree, 
that  this  debased,  odious,  and  contemptible  character  must  appear 
to  him  an  evil  literally  infinite.    To  sin,  oncej  was  to  him  an  object 
of  horror ;  but  to  be  consigned  for  that  sin  to  habittutl  and  eternal 
rebellion  and  iniquity j  and  to  become  thus  for  ever  hateful,  vile,  and 
despicable,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  loss ;  and  on  the  other,  ^ 
suffering,  dreadful  beyond  all  conception,  except  that  of  expe- 
rience.   It  was,  therefore,  capable  oi  being  the  subject  of  threat- 
ening, or  penalty ';  and  that  to  any  supposable  decree. 

2aly.  Spiritual  Death  is  plainly  the  chief  evil,  which  is,  or  perhaps 
can  be,  suffered  by  guilty  beingSm 

Perpetual  and  habitual  sin,  or  that  depraved  state  of  eoul,  which 
operates  only  in  sinful  actions,  is  an  evil,  greater,  if  considered  only 
as  mere  su£fering,  than,  perhaps,  all  others. 

It  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  source  of  all  the  opposition,  or 
rather  is  itself  all  the^opposition,  of  the  Soul  to  God ;  the  aliena- 
tion from  God ;  consciousness  of  his  disapprobation  and  wrath ; 
fear  of  his  vengeance ;  and  that  miserable  murmuring  and  repining 
against  his  government  and  dispensations,  which  is  felt  by  every 
sinful  being. 

It  is,  also,  the  source  of  the  hatred,  malevolence,  envy,  revenee, 
deceit,  violence,  and  injusfice,  which  so  universally  ancf  dreadfully 
distress,  and  destroy.  Intelligent  creatures,  in  the  present  world ; 
and  in  every  world,  where  these  dispositions  prevail.  It  also  cuts 
up  by  the  roots,  all  inclination  in  rational  beings  to  befiiend  each 
other;  and  prompts  them  to  become,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
means  of  each  other's  misery. 

Finally ;  the  several  emotions  of  the  soul,  in  this  state,  are  in 
themselves  misery.  This  will  readily  be  acknowledged  concern- 
ing many  of  these  emotions*  It  is  true  of  them  universally.  If 
we  suppose  them  to  be  increased  to  a  given  degree,  and  to  rage 
without  gratification,  nothing  more  is,  or  can  be,  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  misery  of  a  creature.  Is  not  envy  alone  sufficient  to  make 
wretchedness  complete  ?  Is  not  murmuring  against  God  ?  Is  not 
the  consciousness  of  being  perfectly,  and  eternally,  hatefiil  and 
despicable  ?   Is  not  any  venement  and  ungratified  desire ;  if.  at  the 
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same  time,  that  desii^e  is  felt  to  be  unlawful^  base,  and  vile  ?  Cod- 
sider  all  such  affections  as  invariable  and  endless ;  and,  what  thej 
are  clearly  known  to  be,  most  unworthy  and  abominable ;  and  so 
inwrought  into  the  Soul,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  but 
by  annihilation ;  and,  I  think,  you  will  acknowledge  readily,  that 
a  more  perfect  curse  cannot  be  named. 

3dly.  The  things  which^  in  various  places,  are  said  in  the  Ser^ 
iuresy  concerning  the  state  of  damnation,  in  which  this  penatiy  is 
actually  tn/Itcfeo,  seem  fully  to  imply,  that  spiritual  Death  is  a  part 
of  the  curse. 

In  the  first  Chapter  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom,  that  is,  Christ,  in  de- 
nouncing t^e  same  curse  against  the  impenitent,  particularly  under 
the  Gospel,  closes  the  threatenings  with  this  remancable  declaration : 
Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  oTon  way,  and  be  filled 
with  their  own  devices. 

In  this  passage,  the  curse  may  be  said  to  be  repeated,  and  ex- 
plained :  and  here,  one  part  of  the  e;xpl;ination  is,  that  the  impeni- 
tent shall  be  filed  with  their  devices.  The  devices  of  a  man  are 
his  aims,  pursuits,  and  plans,  in  which  his  affections  are  all  exerted. 
With  these,  and  all  of  them,  the  very  pursuits  and  plans,  which  are 
their  own ;  that  is,  which  have  in  this  life  been  their  own ;  Christ  de- 
clares, the  impenitent  shall  not  only  be  afflicted,  but^//ed.  Thus 
also,  Solomon  says,  The  Backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  ku 
own  ways  ;  and  the  good  man  from  himself^  that  is,  from  his  own 
mind,  affections  and  character ;  from  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
was,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is ;  the  wicked  and  the  good 
B;ian  shall  either  suffer  or  enjoy,  hereafter,  in  an  eminent  manner. 

Again;  Wisdom,  or  Christ,  addressing  himself  to  sinners,  in  the 
eighth  Chapter,  says,  All  they  that  hate  me,  love  Death.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  that  Sinners  love  either  temporal  or  eternal  Death, 
considered  as  mere  suffering ;  but  that  they  love  spiritual  deatn  is 
unquestionable.  But  the  Death,  here  loved,  is,  I  think,  clearly  the 
Death  beyond  the  grave. 

The  fact  is  also  undoubted,  that  the  damned  are  not  only  unhap- 
y,  but  wicked.  Nor  will  it  be  dienied,  that  they  are  thus  judicial^ 
[y  ;  that  they  are  given  over  by  God  to  this  character  in  the  same 
manner,  as  persons  are  judicially  given  up  to  blindness,  hardness 
of  heart,  and  final  ruin,  in  the  present  world.  It  will  also,  I  pre^ 
sume,  be  readily  conceded,  that  their  misery  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, arise  from  their  own  sinful  affections  and  pursuits,  and  those 
of  their  companions  in  wo.  These  facts  appear  to  be  a  com- 
ment on  the  curse  of  the  Law,  and  to  explain  to  us  in  this  particu- 
lar its  true  import. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  This  subject  affords  strong  proof  of  the  divine  Origtn  oftk 
Scriptures. 
The  manner,  in  which  the  declarations  in  this  sentence  hare 
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been  already  fulfilled,  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  testimony  to 
thp  truth  of  the  history,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  a  history  of  vast 
comprehension,  and  involving  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  things 
contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  a  history  probably  more  objected  to 
by  Infidels  than  any  other  found  in  Revelation. 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  on  the  Serpent^  literally  trndev' 
stood,  there  cannot  be  a  question.  A  hostility,  totally  singular^  has 
always  existed  between  him  and  mankind ;  and  a  war  has  always 
been  carried  on  with  peculiar  enmity.  To  destroy  this  animal, 
has  been  a  settled  pursuit  in  the  heart  of  man,  through  every  age 
and  every  country.  The  manner,  in  which  this  destruction  has 
been  accomplished,  has  also  been  continuallv  that,  which  is  here 
predicted ;  and  the  extent  of  the  destruction  has  been  ih  a  sense 
without  bounds.  It  has  not  been  originated  by  a  spirit  of  self- 
defence,  but  of  hatred.  It  has  been  a  war  of  the  kina,  which  the 
Romans  describe  as  carried  on  ad  internecionem ;  or  to  the  final 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants.  The  cause  of 
this  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  conviction  and  contrivance.  Ser- 
pents are  certainly  far  less  mischievous  to  mankind  than  manv 
other  animals,  which,  yet,  are  not  thus  hunted  and  clestroyed. 
Their  shape  is  such,  and  their  whole  appearance,  as  in  other  cases 
is  regarded  not  only  without  disgust,  but  with  pleasure.  Yet  tlie 
sight  of  a  serpent  is  instantly  productive  of  a  dread,  a  horror,  a 
chill,  totally  singular,  and  extending  to  all  the  race  of  Adam.  An 
enmity  innate  andarremoveable  exists  between  us  and  them,  felt 
even  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  and  strongly  and  proverbiallv 
expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Even  those  serpents  which 
are  known  to  be  harmless,  are,  like  the  rest,  hated  in  the  same 
manner,  seen  with  the  same  horror,  and  killed  with  the  same  ea- 
gerness. How  striking  an  exhibition  is  this  of  the  reality  of  the 
sentence !  How  strong  a  proof,  from  fact,  of  the  truth  of  the 
history ! 

Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  sentence  on  the  Serpent,  figuratively  conr 
sideredj  we  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. In  them,  as  I  have  already  shown,  we  have  a  full  account 
of  the  complete  and  wonderful  accomplishment  of  it  in  the  Re- 
demption of  Man.  In  this  account,  although  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  are  presented  with  high  evidence  of  their  divinity.  It  is 
not  conceivable,  it  is  not  possible,  that  Moses,  unless  inspired, 
should  have  written  this  prediction,  with  even  a  conjecture,  that  li 
would  afterwards  be  thus  fulfilled,  tfor  is  it  much  more  consist- 
ent with  possibility,  that  the  Aposdes  should  have  contrived  the 
subsequent  story  so,  as  thus  wonderfully  to  have  accorded  with 
this  singular  prophecy.  The  fulfilment  is  here  as  complete  as 
it  is  wonderful ;  and,  although  dependent  on  myriads  of  events, 
these  all  appear  in  one  perfect  system,  tending  always  to  this  end, 
and  in  this  end  consummating  the  scheme  of  the  prophecy.  He, 
who  can  believe  these  things  to  have  been  accidental,  or  to  have 
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been  contrived  by  mere  human  ingenuity,  must  have  a  peculiar  fa- 
cility of  believing  at  his  pleasure ;  and  must  be  wholly  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  evidence,  whether  certain  or  probable* 

Nor  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  settience  an  the  Woman  less  remark- 
able. In  all  ages,  countries,  and  climates,  of  the  world.  Women 
have  been  distinguished,  from  every  species  of  animals,  by  the  pains 
and  sorrows,  which  they  have  experienced  in  bearing,  and  bring- 
ing fprth,  their  offspring;  a  striking  proof,  that. the  human  race 
have  forfeited,  and  lost  their  original  supremacy  over  the  inferior 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  A  great  part  of  all  the  dangers  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  tender  and  delicate  sex,  are  plainly  derived  from 
this  source.  No  experience,  no  watchful  observation,  no  medical 
skill,  however  laboriously  exerted,  and  however  long  continued, 
have  been  sufficient  to  lessen  this  great  portion  of  human  wo,  or 
materially  to  prevent  the  entire  mifilment  of  the  sentence,  pro- 
nounced on  the  general  mother  of  mankind.  The  same  sorrow, 
pain,  and  fear,  still  remain;  the  same  dangers  still  betide;  the 
same  diseases  still  ravage ;  and  Death,  in  the  same  humiliating 
and  distres3ing  forms,  and  in  the  same  proportion  and  number  of 
instances,  still  triumphs  over  one  half  oi  our  species ;  in  exact  ac* 
cordance  with  the  threatening  of  the  Text. 

Nor  has  the  other  part  of  the  prediction  been  less  wonderfully, 
or  much  less  affcclingly,  accomplished.  Throughout  all  savage 
nations,  (and  savage  nations  have  constituted  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, in  every  age  of  die  world,  with  which  we  are  acquainted) 
women  have  been  reduced  to  extreme  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  distress,  by  the  stronger  sex.  Brutal  strength  and  agility  are 
the  only  attributes  valued  by  savages ;  and  women  being  inferior 
to  men,  in  these  attributes,  have,  by  savages,  been  universally  de- 
pressed. Of  course,  they  have  been  destined,  and  compelled,  to 
all  those  employments,  which  men  disliked,  or  contemned.  TJie 
very  feebleness  of  frame,  which,  in  the  view  of  Men,  rendered  them 
inferior  to  themselves,  mieht,  one  would  think,  naturally  excuse 
them  from  the  fatigue  and  nardship  of  severe  labour,  and  plead  for 
them  an  exemption  from  business,  to  which  their  strength  was 
totally  unequal.  Still  it  has  pleaded  in  vain.  They  have  been 
made  mere  drudges,  and  doomed  to  the  most  toilsome,  distressing, 
and  servile  offices,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  men.  Men,  when 
not  roused  to  the  pleasures  and  glories  of  hunting  and  war,  have, 
in  the  savage  life,  spent  their  time  in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  in  diver- 
sion ;  while  women  have  been  forced  to  plant,  and  gather  their 
corn ;  to  make  their  utensils ;  and  to  perform,  besides,  all  the  do- 
mestic business.  They  have  also  been  obliged  to  bear  most  of  the 
burdens,  and  to  carry  the  children,  while  infants,  in  their  various 
journeys. 

All  the  savages,  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe,  have  pursued 
one  course  of  life,  in  this  respect.  In  some  nations,  women  have 
been  condemned  to  such  wretchedness,  in  consequence  of  their 
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subjection,  as  to  expose  their  female  children  to  destruction,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  suffering  the  same  misery  with  themselves ; 
esteeming  an  untimely  and  violent  death  a  happier  lot  than  life, 
when  doomed  to  suffer  such  dreadful  oppression. 

In  all  the  Mohammedan  nations,  also,  and  throughout  the  vast 
empires  of  Hindostan  diXid  China,  women  have  suffered,  in  a  man- 
ner not  much  less  humiliating.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  they 
are  bought  and  sold  like  cattle ;  are  considered  as  mere  property  i 
are  imprisoned,  as  they  are  in  China  also,  for  life ;  and  are  regard- 
ed, universally,  and  only,  as  instruments  of  amusement,  and  plea- 
sure, by  their  brutal  masters. 

Christianity  has  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  reversed  the  curse.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  xv.  the  Apos- 
tle, speaking  of  women,  says,  Nevtrthtless  she  shall  he  saved  in 
(diat  is,  by  means  of)  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and 
charity,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety.  I  apprehend  the  true  meaning 
of  this  passage  to  be,  that  child-bearing  shall  eminently  prove,  the 
means  of  salvation  to  the  sex,  through  the  influence  of  that  system 
of  Christianity,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  general  reversion  of 
the  curse.  According  to  this  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  we  ac- 
tually see  that  the  danger  and  distress,  to  which  women  are  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  are  the  means  of  their  piety  and  salvation.  Women 
are  usually  pious,  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  men.  The  late 
President  Edwards,  of  Jfassau  Hall,  considered  the  proportion, 
within  the  limits  of  his  information,  as  at  least  two  to  one  ;  and  va- 
rious other  Divines,  of  great  knowledge  in  the  religion  of  mankind, 
have  concurred  with  him  in  this  opinion.     This  interesting  fact  is 

Srobably  owing,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  danger,  sorrow,  and 
eath,  to  which  the  sex  are  especially  exposed ;  and  which,  always 
before  their  eyes,  operate  as  solemn,  and  effectual  monitions  of  their 
speedy  departure  to  the  eternal  world.  In  this  way  they  are  usu- 
ally more  sober-minded,  more  attentive  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
things,  and  more  disposed  to  give  them  their  due  influence,  than 
men ;  and,  thus  far  oftener  become  the  subjects  of  piety,  and  the 
heirs  of  endless  life. 

In  Christian  countries,  also,  Women  have  risen  from  the  misera- 
ble, state  of  humiliation  and  servitude,  which  I  have  described,  to 
their  proper  importance  and  dignity.  In  such  countries,  to  a  great 
extent,  they  are  educated,  informed,  refined,  and  elevated  to  the 
character  of  respectable,  rational,  and  moral  beings.  The  cha- 
racter^ which  they  sustain,  and  the  treatment  to  whicn  they  are  en- 
titled, in  the  Gospel,  are  highly  becoming  its  refined  and  noble 
character.  Refined  and  elegant  tenderness  was  unknown,  until  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  revealed  system.  There  it  is  enjoined  in 
the  strongest  of  all  terms,  and  by  the  noblest  of  all  allusions. 
Husbands  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it,  is  the  affecting  language  of  the  great  Aposde  of  the 
Gentiles,  on  this  interesting  subject;  and  such  language,  as  was 
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never  used  by  any  other  man.  Accordingly,  in  Christian  nations, 
and  in  Christian  nations  only,  are  women  restored  to  the  blessings, 
which,  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  have  lost ;  and  in  many  of 
them,  are  as  lar  restored  to  them,  as,  in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  be- 
ing, can  be  rationally  expected. 

The  sentence,  passed  on  the  man,  is  also  fulfilled  in  the  same 
perfect  manner. 

We  see  the  grotmd  cursed^  and  bringing  forth  thorns  and  briars, 
instead  of  the  living  fruits  of  Paradise.  We  see  man  destined  to 
labour  for  his  bread,  and  to  eat  that  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

We  see  him,  also,  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  Fears  of  ten 
thousand  dangers  and  distresses  haunt  him  every  day,  and  on  every 
side ;  pain  and  disease  derived  from  Earth,  Air,  and  Ocean,  fix>m 
his  birth  and  his  food,  his  exercise,  and  his  rest ;  and  affecting 
every  nerve,  and  every  pore  ;  sorrow  for  every  disappointment  of 
his  hopes,  and  for  every  frail  and  vanishing  enjoyment  which  he 
attains,  and  extending  through  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  embitter 
their  whole  progress,  and  render  his  continuance  in  this  world  often 
so  undesirable,  that,  with  Jo6,  he  is  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  I  would 
not  live  always* 

Nor  do  we  see  him  less  fallen  in  his  character,  station,  employ- 
ments, happiness,  and  universal  condition.     Of  a  prince,  the  lord 
of  a  worla,  he  is  become  a  drudge,  a  poor,  dependent  wretch  ;  de- 
pendent on  every  person  and  thmg  around  him ;  and  in  the  evils 
which  betide,  and  those  which  threaten  him,  daily,  is  reduced  far 
below  the  condition  of  the  brutes.     In  the  happiest  countries  of 
the  world,  how  clearly  is  this  the  state  of  man  !     How  much  more 
strikingly  in  those,  which  are  scorched  with  heat,  or  stiffened  with 
frost,  around  the  year ;  in  those,  which  are  cursed  with  drought 
and  sterility ;  and  in  those,  which  are  haunted  by  the  pestilence, 
and  all  its  dismal  attendants?    This  part  of  the  sentence  is,  bow- 
ever,  less  commonly  regarded,  as  a  strong  exhibition  of  the  truth 
of  this  history,  than  the  others  :  I  think  without  propriety  or  jus- 
tice.    The  real  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  we  consider  the  present 
condition  of  man  as  his  only  condition,  and  are  reluctant  to  admit, 
that  he  was  ever  placed  in  iany  other.     Of  this,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  no  substantial  probability.     The  tradition  of  all 
ancient  nations  teaches  directly  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  amply 
supports  the  history  of  Moses.     Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  man  came  from  the  hands  of  God  the  same  frail,'  miserable 
being,  which  we  now  behold  him  ;  or  the  world,  that  mass  of  in- 
clemency, barrenness,  and  confusion,  which  we  see  in  its  present 
state.     A  paradise  is,  to  the  first  view  of  the  mind,  the  proper 
state  of  a  world ;  and  unspotted  virtue  and  happiness,  the  proper 
state  of  ratiorial  beings,  as  they  come  from  the  nands  of  the  Crea- 
tor.    All  things  betoken  a  world,  and  a  race  of  inhabitants,  in  ru- 
ins 5  and  such  has  been  the  decision  of  all  the  ancient  nations :  a 
decision,  unquestionably  derived  by  tradition  from  the  real  fects. 
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In  this  view,  every  thing,  which  respects  man,  is  a  lively  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  in  the  text :  a  fulfilment  exact  and  com- 
plete ;  and  exhibiting,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory in  which,  it  is  contained. 

2dly.  In  this  story  is  presented  to  us  a  gloriotis  manifestation  of 
the  Mercy  of  God. 

Before  God  proceeded  to  utter  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  man  and  woman,  and  while  he  was  declaring  the  punishment 
of  the  Tempter,  he  disclosed  the  future  designs  of  Redeeming  and 
Forgiving  Love. 

Tne  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  person,  who  here  passed  sen- 
tence on  these  ofienders.  As  the  Father  judgeth  no  man^  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  ;  as  no  man  hath  seen  God^  the 
Father  J  at  any  time^  nor, can  see  him  and  live^  it  is  certain  that  God, 
as  here  spoKen  of,  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity;  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  This  divine  Person  even 
now  began  the  work  of  Redemption,  in  the  very  moment,  when  the 
firist  objects  of  it  first  existed ;  thus  early  showing,  that  the  Lord 
is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion  ^  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy. 

What  a  divinely  amiable  character  does  the  Redeemer  here  ex- 
hibit !  The  first  opportunity,  the  first  moment  of  that  opportunity, 
he  seizes,  to  make  known  to  apostate  man  his  design  to  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.  As  if  he  feared,  that  the  sentence  would 
overwhelm  the  poor,  unhappy  culprits,  he  prepared  them  to  sup- 
port the  terms  of  it,  by  publishing  their  recovery  before  he  decla- 
red their  condemnation  and  ruin. 

Adam  and  Eve  appear  to  have  clearly  understood,  that  they  and 
theirs,  although  under  sentence  of  Death,  were  even,  by  this  sen- 
tence, to  find  life.  As  soon  as  the  denunciation  is  made  ;  Adam, 
who  in  the  paradisiacal  state  had  called  his  wife  Woman,  even 
when  immortal  life  was  secured  to  them,  now,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, called  her  £v6;  which  signifies  living,  or  communicating 
life  ;  and  adds  this  reason  for  the  name  ;  because  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  the  living  ;  that  is,  of  all,  who,  according  to  the  gracious  de- 
clarations of  this  sentence,  were  to  be  restored  to  immortal  life. 
Eve  herself,  also,  on  the  birth  of  her  first  son,  expresses  her  full 
faith  in  the  prediction,  when,  after  naming  him  Cain,  she  says,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  "  I  have  gotten  a  Man,  the  Lord^'^^  not 
from  the  Lord,  as  in  our  translation ;  but  a  Man,  who  is  the  Lord; 
the  seed  of  the  Worjfian,  who  is  to  bruise  the  serpenVs  head.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  they  well  understood  the  preaiction,  and  realized 
the  consolation,  which  it  conveyed. 

What  instance  of  divine  Mercv  caii  be  conceived  of,  more  ten- 
der, more  condescending,  more  like  Redeeming  Love,  than  this  ? 
How  much  does  the  Saviour  of  mankind  appear  Uke  himself! 
How  early  he  began  to  seek,  and  to  save,  that  which  was  lost  J  He 
pcrfecdy  knew,  that  he  himself  was  to  die  on  the  Cross,  to  accom- 
VoL.  I.  55 
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plish  this  Redemption ;  yet  he  utters  the  glad  tidings  to  mankiiid^ 
with  eagerness  and  haste ;  as  if  impatient  to  make  known  to  them 
the  salvation,  which  he  was  to  purcnase  with  his  blood. 

As  when  he  came  in  sight  oi  Jerusalem,  at  the  mount  of  Olives. 
he  wept  over  that  guilty,  ruined  city;  so  here  he  may  be  naturally 
considered  as  takjne  a  solemn  and  compassionate  view  of  a  ruined 
World,  and  all  the  Tost  myriads  of  the  race  of  Adam;  as  weeping 
over  their  destruction ;  and  as  saying,  not,  How  often  woiUd  I  gather j 
but,  I  will  gather  you,  fallen  and  perishing  sinners,  as  a  hen  gather^ 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings.  Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy.  For  urUo  you  shall  be  bom  a  Saviour,  even  Christ  the 
Lord.  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  shall  he  come,  bringing  good  ti- 
dings, publishing  Peace,  bringing  good  tidings  of  goodj  publishing 
Salvation,  and  saying  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth,  Lost  as  ye  are, 
O  ye  children  ot  Adam,  unto  you  I  call;  I  rejoice  in  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  Earth,  and  fny  delights  are  still  with  the  sons  of  men. 
Glory,  still,  shall  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  Earth  peace,  and 
good-will  towards  men.  Sing,  O  heavens,  and  be  joyful,  O  £aWA ; 
and  break  forth  into  singing,  O  mountains;  for  the  Lord  hath  com- 
forted his  people,  and  will  have  mercy  upon  his  afflicted.  T%e  hea- 
vens shall  drop  down  from  above,  and  the  skies  shall  pour  down 
Righteousness  ;  the  Earth  also  shall  open^  and  bring  forth  Salvation. 


SERMON  XXIX. 

UNIVERSALITY  OF  SIN  PROVED  FROM   REVELATION  AND  FROM  FACTS. 


RoMAHS  ▼.  i^^^WherefofBf  at  fry  one  man  tin  entered  into  the  foorldf  and  death  bg 
nn;  and  to  death  hath  patted  upon  all  men,  for  thai  all  have  tinned. 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Trial, 
Temptation,  Jlpostacy,  arid  Sentence,  of  our  first  parents.  The  next 
subject  in  a  Theological  svstem,  is  the  Effect  of  the  Apostacy  on  theit 
descendants.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  I  shall,  therefore, 
begin  in  the  following  discourse. 

in  the  Text,  independently  of  all  comments  and  criticisms,  three 
things  are  directly  asserted. 

\.  That  by  one  Man  Sin  entered  the  world : 

IL  That  in  consequence  of  this  event  all  men  have  sinned : 

III*  That  Death,  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  hath  passed  upon  all 
men. 

Concerning  the  last  of  these  assertions  there  is  no  debate.  The 
two  first,  therefore,  will  occupy  the  present  discussion ;  and  these, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  reduce  to  the  single,  following 
proposition : 

That  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam,  All  Men  have  sinned. 

Before  1  enter  on  the  examination  of  this  doctrine,  I  shall  premise 
a  few  observations,  which,  1  hope,  will,  in  some  degree,  oe  use- 
ful towards  accomplishing  the  general  design,  proposed  in  this 
sermon. 

Perhaps  no  doctrine  is  more  reluctantly  received  by  the  human 
mind,  than  that,  which  I  have  just  now  stated.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  strenuously  contended  against,  and  resolutely  rejected,  not 
only  by  Infidels,,  but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
ever  since  it  became  a  topic  of  public  debate.  Nor,  when  we  re- 
member the  present  character  of  man,  can  we  think  it  strange,  that 
such  opposition  should  exist.  The  doctrine  in  question,  more  than 
any  other,  humbles  the  pride,  awakens  the  fears,  and  lessens  the 
happiness,  of  every  child  of  w^<2am.  A  common  interest,  therefore, 
naturally  summons  all  men  to  oppose  it;  and  not  unfrequently 
bears  down  the  evidence,  by  which  it  is  supported.  Christians 
feel  this  interest  as  truly  as  other  men ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  resist,  or  forget,  the  proof  of  the  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  the  doctrine  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  connect- 
ed with  many  things  very  mysterious,  and  very  perplexing.  These, 
adding  embarrassment  to  reluctance,  have,  in  many  instances,  per- 
.  suaded  men  to  refuse  the  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  Ex- 
perience and  Revelation.    Formyselt,  I  readily  confess,  that  if 
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I  saw  any  ipode  of  avoiding  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  established, 
I  would  certainly  reject  it  also.  , 

But  it  can  never  be  wise,  it  can  never  be  vindicable,  to  deny 
truth,  or  reject  evidence.  If  the  doctrine  be  true ;  it  is  our  intereBt 
to  know  it:  if  it  be  clearly  evinced ;  it  is  our  duty  to  receive  it; 
and  that,  however  reluctant  we  may  be,  and  however  mysterious 
the  doctrine.  To  every  sober  man  this  duty  will  appear  of  high 
importance,  and  indispensable  obligation,  if  he  finds,  that  God  Us 
taught  him  this  doctrine,  as  one  of  the  truths,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  require  mankind  to  believe.  To  the  interest,  always 
mvolved  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  he  will  find  also,  super- 
added, the  solemn  concern  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
guilt  and  danger,  that  he  may  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
only  means  of  pardon  and  safetv»  While  he  feels  himself  whole, 
he  certainly  can  never  suspect  nis  need  of  a  physician  z  while  he  is 
unaware  oi  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  look  to  Christ 
for  deliverance. 

With  these  things  in  view,  1  hope,  that  every  member  of  this 
audience,  will  readily  open  his  mind  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
melancholy  and  painful  as  it  is  ;  whilst,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  I 
allege  the  following  arguments^  derived  partly  fromfact^  and  part- 
ly from  Revelation. 

From  Revelation  I  allege, 

1st.  The  Text^  as  decisive  proof  of  this  doctrine. 

This  proof  is  two-fold.  First,  the  doctrine  is  directly  asserted, 
All  have  sinned.  Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt,  whether  an  ab- 
solute universality  is  intended  in  this  place,  the  Apostle  has  ex- 
hibited his  ^intention  in  the  most  decisive  manner:  So  death  haih 
passed  'upon  all  men^  for  that  all  have  sinned.  Here  we  are  taught, 
that  all  sin^  who  die.  As,  therefore,  every  child  of  Adam  dies ;  so, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Aposde,  every  child  of  Adam  is  a 
sinner.  Secondly,  the  Apostle  proves  the  doctrine  by  argument,  and 
in  my  view  unanswerably.  Death  cannot  be  the  reward,  or  allot- 
ment, of  virtuous  beings.  It  is  plainly  a  punishment,  and  a  dread- 
ful one;  and  can  of  course  be,  in  no  possible  sense,  a  testimony 
of  the  divine  approbation.  But  the  approbation  of  God  is  invaria- 
bly given  to  obedifence.  If,  then,  all  men  were  obedient  only ;  not 
one  of  them  could  sufier  death,  or  any  other  evil.  Accordingly, 
Adam^  while  obedient,  was  assured  of  immortal  life.  In  the  same 
manner,  also,  the  Angels  who  kept  their  first  estate^  are  imfflortal, 
and  happy. 

But  death  befalls  all  the  race  of  Adam:  therefore  every  one  is  a 
sinner. 

Sdly.  After  Adam  had  lost  the  image  of  God,  we  are  tnformeij 
that  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

The  image  of  God,  in  which  Adam  was  created,  has  been  here- 
tofore shown  to  be  divine  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  hoH' 
ness.     The  likeness  of  Adam  is,  by  unquestionable  analogy,  ^ 
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moral  characUr  which  ht  possessed  after  his  aposiacy.  In  this  like- 
ness Seih  is  said  to  have  been  begotten.  Th^t  Cain  was  begotten  in 
the  same  likeness  will  not  be  disputed.  The  same  thine  is  indifectly, 
but  decisively  asserted  also  concerning  Abel :  for  he  is  declared  to 
have  lived,  and  died,  in  faith,  that  Is,  in  the  future  Redeemer.  But 
Christ,  as  the  Redeemer,  could  not  have  b^en  an  object  of  feith  to 
Melj  had  he  not  been  a  sinner ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  he  not 
borne  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam.  But,  if  this  was  the  nature 
of  the  immediate  children  of  Adam^  it  cannot  even  be  suspected, 
that  it  is  not  equally  the  nature  of  his  remoter  progeny  ;  or  that  they 
do  not  all  bear  the  likeness  of  their  common  parent.  Nora  sha- 
dow of  reason  can  be  given,  why  one  law  should  have  governed 
the  birth  and  character  of  his  immediate  descendants,  and  another, 
the  birth  and  character  of  the  rest. 

3dly.  St.  Paul  J  in  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro' 
mansj  has  argued  this  pointj  at  large^  concerning  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles. 

On  this  argument  he  himself  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  commen- 
tator ;  and  his  comment  is  given  to  us  in  the  following  terms :  What 
then  ?  are  we  {Jews)  better  than  they  ?  {Gentiles)  jVb,  in  no  wise ; 
for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all 
ttndersin}  As  it  is  written.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one. 
There  is  none  that  vnderstandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after 
God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become 
unprofitable  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 

4thly.  7%e  same  Apostle  declares,  that  by  the  works  of  law,  no 
flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  if  sinless  men,  if  even  one  sinless  man,  existed  in  this  world, 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law :  for  the  law 
itself  says,  He  who  doth  these  things,  th^t  is,  the  things  required  in 
the  law,  shall  live  by  them.  As,  therefore,  no  flesh,  no  child  of 
Adam,  shall  be  justified  by  the  works  of  law  ;  it  follows  irresistibly, 
that  every  one  is  sinful. 

On  the  same  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  J^odemus. 
Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  only  use,  or  effect,  of  the  new  birth  is,  that  in  it  holiness  is 
implanted  in  the  mind.  But  if  any  man  were  sinless,  he  could  not 
need  regeneration,  nor  be  regenerated.  He  would  already  per- 
fectly possess  that  holiness,  which  is  imperfecdy  communicated  in 
regeneration ;  and,  of  course,  would  see  the  kingdom  of  God  as  cer- 
tainly, and  easily,  at  least,  as  those  who  possessed  less  holiness 
than  himself. 

In  the  like  manner,  St.  Paul  argues,  2  Cor.  v.  ziv.  For,  says 
he,  we  thus  judge  ^  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,  that 
is,  tn  trespasses  and  sins. 

To  these  Scriptural  exhibitions  on  this  subject  I  mi^ht  add  a  vast 
multitude  of  others.  In  truth,  no  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is  ex- 
pressed in  more  numerous,  or  more  various,  forms ;  or  in  terms 
more  direct,  or  less  capable  of  misapprehension. 
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What  the  Scriptures  declare  in  so  pointed  and  ample  a  manner, 
Facts  elucidate  with  such  clearness  and  force,  as  to  be,  at  least  in 
my  opinion,  incapable  of  being  rationally  resisted* 

1st.  The  Laws  of  all  nations  are  a  strong  proof  ,  that  the  human 
character  is  universallt/  sinful* 

Human  laws  are  made,  only  to  repress  and  restrain  sin ;  are  de- 
rived only  from  experience ;  and  are  forced  upon  mankind  by  iron- 
handed  necessity.  They  exist  in  every  country ;  and  restrain  m 
of  every  kind,  which  human  laws  can  affect,  or  human  tribunab 
can  prove,  and  punish*  The  penalties,  by  which  they  attempt  this 
restraint,  are  various  and  dreadful ;  are  the  most  efficacious,  whidi 
experience  can  suggest,  or  ingenuity  devise ;  and  are  changed  con- 
tinually, as  they  are  found  to  fail  of  their  effect,  by  the  sul^titotioD 
of  others,  which  promise  greater  success.  Still  they  have  always 
fallen  short  of  tneir  purpose.  The  propensity  to  evil  in  tne 
heart  of  man,  has  defied  all  their  force  and  terror ;  and  boldlv 
ventured  on  the  forbidden  perpetration,  in  the  sight  of  the  pil- 
lory and  the  prison,  th^  gibbet  and  the  rack.  No  ingenuity  o& 
the  one  hand,  and  no  suffering  on  the  other,  has,  in  any  couatiy, 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  this  propensity,  and  so  far  to  chan^ 
the  character  of  man,  as  to  exterminate  even  a  single  sin. 

To  this  head  ought  to  be  referred  all  the  means,  furnished  by 
law,  of  safety  to  our  persons  and  our  property :  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  defend  our  houses  and  their 
contents,  our  persons  and  our  families,  especially  in  the  night, 
against  the  inroads  of  theft  and  violence  :  the  notes,  bonds,  aod 
deeds,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  secure  our  contracts,  prevent 
the  mischiefs  of  fraud,  and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its  enga^ 
ments  :  the  gaols  and  dungeons,  the  chains  and  galleys,  by  wbidi 
we  endeavour  to  confine  villains,  and  prevent  them  from  disturbine 
by  their  crimes  the  peace  of  society. :  the  post,  the  pillory,  and 
the  gibbet,  by  which  we  punish  some  culprits,  and  labour  to  deter 
others  fi*om  repeating  their  perpetrations.  All  these,  and  the  like 
things,  are  gloomy  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the 
world,  in  which  they  exist.  They  exist  wherever  men  are  found, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  and  in  proper  circumstances,  to  attempt  a 
regular  opposition  to  crimes,  a  continued  preservation  of  peace, 
and  a  general  establishment  of  personal  safety.  The  sinfuhess, 
therefore,  which  they  intend  to  resist,  is  equally  universal,  la  a 
world  of  virtue  they  could  have  no  place  ;  because  they  could  not 
be  of  any  possible  use :  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  supplying,  infi- 
nitely better,  the  peace  and  safety,  which  they  so  imperlectly  secure. 

2dly.  The  Religion  of  all  nations  is  a  forcible  proof  of  the  so^ff*^ 
doctrine. 

The  Religion  of  every  nation  has  been  expiatory  ;  that  is,  it  has 
been  so  formed,  as  intentionally  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  to 
obtain  reconciliation  with  a  God,  acknowledged  to  be  offended. 
Of  this  nature,  obviously,  are  sacrifices*    The  victim  was  always 
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intended  to  be  an  oSeimg  fur  sin,  and  the  means  of  regaining  for« 
feited  favour.  The  more  valuable  the  victim,  the  more  e£Scaciou5 
was  supposed  to  be  the  atonement,  and  the  more  certain  the  favour 
solicited.  Accordingly,  when  inferior  offerings  were  found,  or  be- 
lieved, to  fail,  human  sacrifices  were  substituted  for  them;  and 
these,  not  unfrequendy,  of  the  highest  estimation :  youths  nobly 
born,  possessed  of  eminent  endowments,  and  educated  in  the  maa- 
ner,  most  advantageously  fitted  to  ensure  mental  distinction.  Sac- 
rifices of  this  general  nature  were  offered  by  all  the  ancient  hea« 
then  nations,  and  have  been  offered  by  many  still  existing.  In 
Hindoostan^  they  appear  to  be  offered  at  the  presept  time. 

Nor  did  the  other  offerings  of  the  Heathen  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage. The  firagrance,  the  beauty,  the  costliness,  the  fi^qjuency, 
and  the  multitude,  of  these,  were  plainly  intended  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  the  god,  who  was  supplicated ;  a  good- will  confess- 
edly estranged,  but  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  acquired  anew* 

According  to  the  same  scheme,  also,  were  formed  iheiv  prayers  } 
which  either  impliciUy,  or  explicitly,  acknowledged  the  sins  of 
the  suppliant,  and  besought  the  restoration  of  the  favour,  which  he 
had  forfeited. 

On  the  same  principle,  tedious  pilgrimagesj  consuming,  at  times, 
a  leneth  of  years,  ana  traversing  no  trifling  part  of  the  oreadth  of 
the  globe,  were  undertaken,  and  executed.  The  burning  heat,  the 
parching  drought,  and  the  excessive  perils,  of  an  Arabian  or  a 
Mtbian  desert^  were  quietly,  and  even  cheerfully,  sustained  by 
hosts  of  wanderers,  iinio  had  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  firom 
their  friends,  families,  and  country,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
remission  of  sin,  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  supposed 
to  be  unattainable  by  any  means  less  dangerous^  and  distressmg. 

Ablutions  speak  the  same  design  in  a  manner  still  more  direct 
and  unequivocal.  To  wash  away  his  guilt,  the  Egyptian  plunged 
himself  m  the  JVi/e  ;  and  the  Hindoo  in  the  Ganges*  From  these 
waters,  invested  by  popular  superstition  with  the  transcendent 
power  of  removing  moral  pollution,  each  expected  to  come  out 
cleansed  firom  his  turpitude,  and  en  tided  anew  to  the  complacency 
of  the  god,  whom  he  was  conscious  of  having  offended.  On  this 
ground,  the  holy  streams  were  resorted  to  by  immense  multitudes 
with  incredible  eagerness  and  anxiety ;  and  were  supposed  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  passport  to  fiiture  blessings. 

To  ablution  was  added  Penance,  as  very  hopefid  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  desirable  object.  This  unnatural  resort  existed 
in  a  ereat  variety  of  forms ;  all  of  them  I^umiliating,  forbidding,  and 
dreaofiil.  Hunger,  thirst,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  firost  of 
winter,  nakedness,  weariness,  extreme  want,  and  excruciating  pain, 
have  been  undergone  by  millions  of  the  human  race  without  a 
groan,  a  murmur,  or  a  sigh,  fi^m  an  expectation,  that  this  voluntary 
suffering  would  shelter  the  criminal  m>m  the  demands  of  fiiture 
justice.    It  oug^t  to  be  remarked,  that  the  length  to  which  this  . 
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self-denial  has  often  proceeded,  shows  in  the  strongest  manner  not 
only  the  reality,  but  the  intense  degree,  of  guilt,  with  which  the 
subject  of  it  supposed  fiimself  to  be  stained*    . 

All  these  were  regarded  as  essential  duties  of  Religion,  and  as 
indispensably  demanaed  of  every  man.  In  performing  them,  every 
man  confessed,  that  he  was  stained  with  the  common  guilt,  and 
that  he  needed  an  expiation. 

'  3dly.  7%e  same  doctrine  is  proved  bjf  the  Writings  of  all  fuUtOM, 
among  whom  writings  are  found. 

The  history  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  is  professedly  a  trae 
account  of  their  actions  and  characters^  It  is  also  rarely  written  by 
men,  who  are  not  at  least  candid  towards  those,  concerning  whom 
they  write ;  and  often  by  those,  who  are  strongly  prejudiced  in  theo* 
favour :  men  of  the  same  nation ;  or  party ;  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son partially  inclined  towards  the  individual,  or  the  cause,  which  is 
the  subject  of  their  history.    There  is  also,  in  most  historians,  a 
strong,  prevailing  inclination  to  cover  the  defects,  and  crimes,  of 
those,  wnose  actions  they  record ;  lest  by  a  full  disclosure  of  them 
the^  should  render  the  mstory  less  entertaining,  than  they  wish,  to 
their  readers.     From  all  these  causes,  History  is  often  a  mere 
panegyric ;  and  almost  always,  perhaps  always,  a  much  more  fa* 
vourable  account  of  the  conduct  of  men,  than  truth  would  warrant. 
The  history  of  the  Bible,  being  dictated  by  Inspiration,  presents 
its  subjects  more  generally  darkened,  and  deformed,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  instances ;  both  because  it  was  designed  to  unfold 
the  moral  characters  of  men  in  an  especial  manner,  and  because  it 
is  true.    Hence,  we  coounonly  suppose  the  people  of  Israd  to 
have  been  more  depraved  than  other  nations.    This,  however,  is 
an  erroneous  opinion ;  as  any  man,  who  reads  the  first  Chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  will  easily  discern*    Had  Prophets 
written  the  history  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  nations  and  individuals,  generally,  who 
have  been  the  subjects  of  history,  would  have  presented  features 
equally  disgusting,  and  monstrous,  with  those  of  the  IsraeliUt. 
,  But  favourable  as  all  these  causes  are  to  the  human  character, 
powerfully  as  they  have  influenced  writers  to  present,  and  that 
with  many  adventitious  ornaments,  only  the  bright,  and  to  conceal, 
»as  much  as  possiUe,  the  dark,  side  of  man ;  History  is  still  a  satire 
upon  our  race,  scarcely  less  severe  than  any  of  those,  professedly, 
written  under  this  name.      Should  we,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
or,  in  better  language,  to  absolute  certainty,  acknowledge  the  po^ 
trait  to  be  an  exact,  unflattering  likeness ;  we  must  still  be  obliged 
to  confess  the  whole  asptK^t  to  be  misshapen  and  monstrous ;  with- 
out symmetry,  beauty,  or  loveliness.     Man,  as  described  by  His- 
tory, is  undeniably,  and  always  has  been,  an  evil,  odious  bring; 
disobedient  and  ungrateful  to  his  Maker;  unjust,  insincere,  and 
unkind,  to  his  fellow  Man ;  and  far  removed  m>m  the  character, 
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vrhich  the   Scriptures  demand,  which  Conscience^  apprpves,  or 
"which,  even  in  our  opinion,  God  can  be  supposed  to  love. 

With  History,  mora/  and  philosophical  wriiingSj  have  abundantly 
concurred.  I  will  here  pass  all  those,  which  have  been  immedi- 
ately directed  to  the  point  in  question,  and  have  either  declared,  or 
argued,  it  in  form;  their  aid  being  unnecessary  for  the  present  pur< 
pose.  Those  which  have  been  conducted  with  other  designs,  nay, 
those  which  have  intentionally  opposed  this  doctrine,  have  never- 
theless served  to  establish  it.  This  they  have  done  in  many  ways; 
particularly  by  the  feebleness  of  their  arguments  advanced  in^  op- 
position to  it ;  by  the  pains  which  they  have  taken  to  disguise  hu- 
man turpitude  by  fair  names,  flattering  ascriptions,  and  fa^e  justi- 
fications ;  bv  the  gross  moral  sentiments  which  they  have  abetted ; 
and  by  the  deformed  dispositions,  which  they  have  thus  disclosed 
to  the  public  view.  Their  very  confessions,  also,  of  what  they  in 
"vain  attempt  to  denv,  furnish  no  small  evidence  of  its  truth :  while 
(heir  efforts  not  unirequently  wear  the  appearance  of  a  concerted 
design  to  carry  a  point,  scarcely  supposed  to  be  tenable ;  of  an  art- 
ful and  insidious  struggle  to  gam  converts,  and  achieve  a  victory ; 
rather  than  of  an  honest  endeavour  to  establish  a  truth,  of  which 
the  author  is  sincerely  convinced.  Upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions,  made  to  cover  this  humiliating  truth,  and  nide  from 
the  perception  of  man  an  object  so  offensive,  the  foetor  still  es- 
capes ;  and  forces  itself  upon  the  senses  in  a  manner  so  disgust- 
ing, ae  to  compel  a  conviction  of  its  existence. 

Poems^  Plays,  J^ovels,  and  other  books  of  entertainment^  written 
professedly  only  to  amuse  and  please,  are  necessitated  to  unfold 
the  same  truth  in  a  still  clearer  manner.    All  the  characters,  almost, 
are  characters  mixed  with  sin ;  and  the  few  unmixed  ones,  which 
thev  have  attempted,  are  perceived  by  mere  taste,  unaccompanied 
with  intellectual  examination,  to  be  dull,  lifeless,  and  unnatural. 
Accordingly,  rational  criticism  has  every  where  condemned  them, 
as  improperly  introduced,  because  they  have  no  originals  in  fact. 
The  sentiments,  also,  thrown  out  in  these  productions,  are  eviden- 
tial of  the  same  truth.    In  innumerable  forms  they  declare,  and 
appeal  to,  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind,  as  the  object, 
about  which  they  are  extensively  occupied ;  and  the  only  source, 
in  a  great  multitude  of  instances,  from  which  they  are.  derived. 
Were  not  human  nature  corrupted ;  a  ^reat  part  of  them  could " 
never  have  had  either  existence,  or  meaning. 

4thly«  The  Conversation  of  all  men  abundantly  declare^  the  same 
truth* 

All  men  continually  ascribe  sin  to  all  men,  except  themselves ; 
and  few,  very  few,  have  ever  dared  to  deny  even  themselves  to  be 
sinners.  The  best  of  mankind  readily  confess,  and  deeplv  lament, 
their  own  sins,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
Paul  declares  himself  to  be  encompassed  with  a  body  of  sin  and 
death.    Jacobs  Joby  Moses,  David,  aezeldahy  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Pe- 
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tevj  James,  and  Johtiy  all  acknowledged  their  own  guilt  without 
hesitation,  or  concealment.  Good  men,  in  every  succeeding  age, 
have  followed  their  steps,  in  this  frankness  and  integrity,  so  suited 
to  their  general  character,  and  have  with  a  single  voice  dechnd 
their  own  share  in  the  common  corruption.  Could  this  fact  have 
taken  place,  if  the  corruption  were  not  universal  ?  If  Jobj  Damd, 
Paid  and  John,  were  not  sinless,  we  must  seek  in  vain  for  persons 
of  this  character  among  men :  for  no  men  have  by  their  conduct 
ever  proved  themselves  to  approximate  nearer  to  this  enviable 
character.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse  be  not  true ;  on  wbt 
principles  shall  this  conduct  be  explained?  Can  it  be  supposed, 
that  men,  distinguished  for  their  virtue,  have  thus  violated  their  in- 
tegrity by  confessing  guilt,  widi  which  they  were  not  chaigeable; 
and  become  gratuitously  wicked,  merely  for  the  sake  of  persuading 
others,  that  they  were  wicked  ?  Have  men  of  the  fairest  reputa- 
tion assumed  a  scandalous  character,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acqui- 
ring that  character  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  men  would 
never  ascribe  sin  to  themselves,  and  voluntarily  pronounce  them- 
selves deformed  and  hateful ;  especially  men  of  distinguished  sin- 
cerity, and  possessing  the  fairest  means  of  escaping  such  an  impii- 
tation ;  unless  they  were  compelled  to  this  ascription  by  the  real 
state  of  the  fact,  and  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  own  coo- 
sciences^ 

Another  class  of  persons,  however,  at  times  deny  themselves  to 
be  sinful,  and  employ  various  expedients  to  support  themselves  in 
this  denial ;  such  as  labouring  to  prove,  that  they  are  mere  ma- 
chines, the  subjects  of  no  moral  attributes,  and  utterly  incapaUe 
of  any  moral  action ;  and  attempting  to  disprove  all  distiuctioD 
between  ri^ht  and  wrong.  But  this  oenial,  instead  of  proving  tk 
authors  of  it  to  be  sinless,  is  an  unquestionable  proof,  that  they  are 
peculiarly  sinful.  Their  general  sinfulness  of  character  is,  in  all 
mstances,  unanswerably  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  their 
conduct.  Were  they  not  the  subjects  of  that  blindness,  which  is 
the  result  of  sin  only,  they  could  not  fail  to  confess  their  true 
character ;  a  character,  to  all  with  whom  they  have  intercourse  so 
obvious,  that  they  never  deceive  any  one  by  this  denial,  except 
themselves.  Accordingly,  no  one  gives  credit  to  their  assertions. 
On  the  contrary,  all  around  them  regard  them  as  more  sinful  than 
other  men,  and  as  unanswerably  proving  their  peculiar  depravity 
by  this  very  denial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conversation  of  mankind,  proves  the  tiu4 
of  the  doctrine,  with  the  same  clear  evidence,  in  another  manner. 
All  men  ascribe  sin  to  all  other  men.  The  sin  either  exists  in 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  or  it  does  not.  If  it  be  acknow- 
ledged thus  to  exist ;  the  debate  is  at  an  end.  If  it  do  not  exist  in 
those,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  the  ascription  itself,  being  a  grc^ 
act  of  iniusdce,  is  sin  in  the  ascriber.  As  all  are  concerned  in 
making  tnis  ascription,  all  are  certainly  sinfol ;  whether  one  or  Ae 
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Other  side  of  this  dilemma  be  chosen.     Indeed,  if  oizr  fellow-men 
iw«re  not  too  evidently  sinful  to  admit  of  any  debate,  all  men  would 
regard  such  an  ascription  with  horror  and  detestation.    So  palpa- 
fcJe  and  malienant  an  act  of  injustice  could  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.    Ministers  particularly,  when  preaching  in  a  solemn  and 
|>ungent  manner  on  this  subject,  would  be  considered  only  as  de- 
signing to  slander  and  abuse  their  audiences;  and,  to  say  the  least, 
would  never  be  able  to  assemble  a  congregation  a  second  time* 
Still,  few,  very  few,  of  mankind  pretend  to  be  offended  with  them 
for  the  plainest  exhibitions  of  ttiis  subject.     On  the  contrary, 
hardly  an v  sermons  are  more  popular,  or  better  received,  than 
those,  which  portray  the  human  character  as  deformed,  ^ilty,  and 
odious ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  wear  evident  proofs  of  sincerity, 
solemnitv,  and  concern,  and  are  not  conducted  in  a  strain  of  invec- 
tive.    Whence  can  this  arise,  but  from  the  fact,  that  the  Preacher 
commends  himself  to  every  marOs  conscience  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  truths 

Very  few  men,  also,  think  of  resenting  this  ascription,  as  made 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  mankind ;  unless  when  made  with 
some  appearance  of  contempt,  or  malignity.  All  men  hear  it  con- 
tinuallv ;  yet  no  man  ordinarily  conceives  it  tp  be  unjust  or  false, 
unkind  or  uncivil ;  nor  even  as  extraordinary  or  unexpected.  Oa 
the  contrary,  it  is  plainly  considered  as  a  thing  of  course  ;  and  is 
listened  to  without  emotion.  Could  this  be,  were  the  doctrine 
untrue  ? 

To  the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  consideration  of  these  facts,  it 
ought  to  be  added,  that  they  contain  the  direct  confession  of  the 
whole  htiman  race^  tluxt  the  doctrine  is  true  :  a  confession,  made  in 
several  different  forms  ;  all  of  them  unequivocal,  solemn,  and  de- 
cisive. Of  course,  it  expresses  the  real  opinion  of  the  mhole  human 
race  concerning  this  subject.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  all 
cases,  where  mankind  have  sufficient  ability  and  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand a  subject,  where  they  examine,  and  decide,  without  par- 
tiality, and  especially  where  they  decide  against  every  bias  of  hu- 
man natui^e,  tneir  decision  is  true,  and  to  be  admitted  without  a 
question.  The  present  case  is  absolutely  of  this  nature.  We 
have  sufficient  opportunity,  and  discernment,  to  determine  whether 
we  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men,  are  sinners,  or  not.  It  is  cer* 
tain,  that  every  bias  of  our  minds  inclines  us  to  believe  ourselves 
free  from  sin ;  and  that  in  pronouncing  ourselves  sinful,  we  oppose 
every  prejudice,  and  every  personal  interest.  But  all  men  have 
thus  pronounced.  The  decision  is  therefore  just ;  and  is  expressed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  admit  neither  of  doubt,  nor  misconstruction. 

5thly.  Ko  man  has  been  ever  yet  produced  as  an  example  of  com' 
plete  holiness  in  the  present  world. 

Amid  a  race  of  beings,  so  generally  sinful  as  mankind,  a  person 
perfecdy  holy,  could  not  fail  of  being  distinguished,  as  wholly  ex- 
traordinary, by  his  fellow-men.    Amid  the  numerous,  fluttering. 
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panegyrical  accounts,  which  have  been  given,  and  which  have 
strongly  evinced  the  disposition  of  their  authors,  to  say  the  most 
favourable  thines  concerning  human  nature,  it  is  incredible,  that  we 
should  not  find  some  one  spodess  subject  of  their  panegyric,  if 
such  an  one  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  character  in  the  present 
world  would  be  so  extraordinary,  as  to  excite  the  utmost  attention 
of  our  race ;  and  the  story  could  not  fail  of  being  recorded.  Par- 
ticularly, the  opposers  ot  the  doctrine,  which  fam  attempting  to 
establish,  must  certainly  know  the  fact,  had  any  such  character 
existed :  for  many  of  them  are  very  industrious  and  learned  men. 
But  no  such  character  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  them,  or  by  any 
other  person.  Yet,  according  to  their  system,  many  such  ought 
to  appear  in  every  country,  and  in  every  aee.  Their  system  is» 
therefore,  false :  otherwise,  these  facts  could  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person,  that  ever  appeared  in 
this  world,  who  knew  no  sin*  Accordingly,  he  is  totally  distin- 
guishable in  his  character  fi*om  all  the  chUdren  oiAdam;  and  has 
actually  been  thus  distinguishedj  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  other 

f)er$on  has  been  imagined  to  approximate  at  all  towards  his  per- 
ection.  In  the  whole  history  of  man  no  single,  solitary  instance 
of  this  nature  has  been  ever  found.  Time  nas  rolled  on  for  six 
thousand  years ;  the  world  is,  and  long  has  been,  filled  with  mv- 
riads  of  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  yet  even  now  a  spotless  man  would 
be  regarded  as  a  prodigy;  and  the  knowledge  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  person  wonld  be  carefully  treasured  up  for  the  instructioa 
of  succeeding  generations* 

6thly.  This  doctrine  is  proved  to  every  man^  who  examines  his 
own  character^  by  the  state  of  his  Oion  Heart  and  Life* 

The  evidence,  furnished  to  the  doctrine  from  this  source,  may 
be  advantageously  exhibited  under  the  following  heads. 

1st.  Every  such  man  is^  at  times^  the  subject  of  serums  apprehen" 
sions  concerning  his  future  state* 

These  apprehensions  certainly  prove  the  mind,  in  which  thev 
exist,  to  be  sinful.  No  man  prol^bly  ever  believed,  that  God  will, 
or  can,  make  sinless  beings  unhappy  hereafter ;  particularly,  that, 
if  himself  were  sinless,  God  woula  make  him  unhappy.  It  is,  1 
think,  discernible  by  Reason,  thdii perfect  love,  or  holiness,  neces« 
sarily  casteth  out  fear  ^  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  appreheo' 
sions  cannot  exist  in  a  sinless  being*  However  disposed,  therefore, 
any  man  may  be  to  combat  this  doctrine,  and  however  satisfied 
with  his  arguments  against  it ;  he  will  find,  if  he  attends  to  his  own 
thoughts,  that  he  still  secretly  believes  it;  and  proves  that  he  be- 
lieves it  by  his  fears  concerning  his  own  future  existence.  Were 
an  Angel  from  Heaven  to  declare  to  him,  that  he  is  free  bom  sio, 
and  that  through  life  he  would  preserve  this  character ;  all  his 
fears  would  unquestionably  vanish,  and  leave  him  perfectly  un- 
disturbed concerning  every  thing  which  lies  beyond  tne  grave. 

2dly.  Every  man  is  conscious^  that  he  does  not  perform  all  hit 
duty  « 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  1  here  suppose  all  men  to  acknowledge, 
in  their  minds,  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  There  are 
those  indeed,  as  I  before  observed,  who  openly  deny  this  distinc- 
tion ;  but  as  these  men  use  exactly  the  same  language  with  others, 
when  speaking  of  their  own  excellencies  and  those  of  their  iriends, 
or  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  enemies ;  I  consider  them 
as  admitting  this  distinction,  in  their  thoughts,  equally  with  the  rest 
of  mankincL  Certainly,  no  persons  more  strenuously  insist  on 
their  own  rights,  or  complain  more  bitterly  of  the  wh>ngs^  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  feirly  bound  to  do  all  the  good 
which  is  in  our  power.  But  there  is  not  a  man  living,  who  will 
soberly  assert,  tnat  he  has  acted  in  this  manner.  The  Knowledge 
of  those  around  him  concerning  his  life  would  reftite  the  assertion, 
and  cover  him  with  blushes  lor  the  folly  and  disineenuousness, 
which  it  evinced.  The  testimony  of  his  Conscience  also,  concern- 
ing his  thoughts,  would  declare  it  to  be  false ;  and  accuse  him  of 
having  added  to  his  former  euilt  by  the  insincerity  of  this  assertion. 
3dly«  Every  man  living  xs  conscious  of  having  commiUed  many 
positive  sins* 

This  truth  may  be  sufficiently  established  by  two  obvious  modes 
of  illustration. 

No  man  living  durst  recite  every  transaction  of  his  life  even  to 
his  nearest  and  best  friend.  There  are  things  in  the  story,  which 
he  cannot  bring  himself  by  any  considerations  to  disclose.  This 
is  true  concerning  his  external  conduct.  Still  more  is  it  true  con* 
cerning  his  thougnts :  because  i]\  still  greater  numbers,  and  higher 
degrees,  they  have  violated  his  sense  of  moral  obligation;  and 
contravened  what  he  secretly  believes  to  be  the  will  of  God.  Nor 
is  there  probably  a  man  living,  who  has  not  often  rejoiced,  that 
some,  both  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  are  now  known  to  himself 
only,  and  concealed  eflSctually  from  his  fellow-men. 

Again,  no  man  can  go  into  his  closet,  and  solemnly  declare  to 
his  Maker,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  positive  sins.  Even  the 
impudence  and  pride  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee^  who  went  in(o 
the  temple  to  pray,  did  not  stretch  so  far  as  this.  The  utmost, 
which  he  ventured  upon,  was  to  thank  God,  that  he  was  not  as  otiur 
men^  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers^  or  publicans*  He  durst  not 
thank  God,  th&t  he  was  not  so  sinful  as  Abraham,  Job,  or  Moses  ; 
all  of  whom  he  still  knew  to  be  sinful.  Much  less  durst  he,  or  any 
cither  man,  declare  himself,  before  God,  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
moral  pollution. 

But  were  we  sinless,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy,  safe,  and  natu- 
ral, for  us  to  declare  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  so  far  as 
their  moral  nature  only  was  concerned,  to  our  fellow-creatures : 
for  we  are  never  afraid  to  disclose  to  them,  unless  in  cases  where 
mere  prudence  prevents,  any  of  our  conduct,  which  we  are  assured 
has  been  right.    With*  the  same  ease,  and  consciousness  of  pro- 
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piiety,  should  we  also  assert  before  God,  that  we  were  without  sin; 
if  we  felt  assured,  that  this  was  our  true  chai*acter. 

Were  any  man,  who  was  taught  the  nature  of  the  final  judgment, 
informed  by  an  Angel,  that  it  would  commence  this  day  and  find 
him  in  his  present  state  ;  he  would  tremble  at  the  information.  If 
an  exception  ought  to  be  made,  it  must  be  of  him  only,  who,  by  a 
lively  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  sincere  repentance  of  his 
sins,  and  a  laborious  preparation  to  give  up  his  account  with  joy, 
has  acquired  strong  confidence  towards  God,  and  a  vigorous  hope 
of  Evangelical  justification.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that 
every  such  person  acknowledges,  in  the  fullest  manner,  his  own 
sinfulness,  and  that  of  all  men. 

4thly.  Every  man,  who  makes  the  attempt  to  do  his  dviy^  and  ab- 
stain Jrom  sin,  finds  the  attempt  attended  by  many  difficulties* 

When  he  wcndd  do  good,  evil,  very  frequently  at  least,  will  be 
present  toith  him  ;  and  he  will  find  a  law  in  his  membersj  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind,  and  bringing  him  under  captivity.  The 
good,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  is  desirous  to  do,  he  will* 
often  fail  of  doine,  and  the  evil,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
wishes  not  to  do,  he,  still,  will  often  do^  To  say  the  least,  he  will 
often  find  an  uncomfortable  and  guilty  reluctance  to  do  his  duty, 
and  an  equally  unhappy  and  guilty  disposition  to  practise  sin. 

Often,  very  often,  do  the  best  of  men,  when  summoned  by  their 
circumstances,  and  warned  by  their  consciences,  to  perform  acts 
of  piety  to  God,  or  beneficence  to  mankind,  of  opposition  to  their 
lusts,  or  resistance  to  temptations,  find  one  sin  and  another  easify 
besetting,  and  many  a  weight  hanging  heavily  upon  them.  The 
character  of  God  appears  less  lovely  and  venerable,  than  it  has 
done  at  other  times ;  and  the  heart  is  less  open  to  acts  of  justice^ 
truth,  charity,  and  forgiveness.  Temptations  approach  with  more 
charms ;  and  sin  is  stnpped  of  no  small  part  of  its  deformity.  The 
world  assumes  new  importance,  beauty,  and  power.  Evil  exam- 
ples solicit  with  stronger  influence ;  and  evil  suggestions  awaken 
doubt,  uneasiness,  and  discouragement.  Mysteries,  at  such  sea* 
sons,  become  converted,  without  much  difficulty,  into  errors ;  and 
that,  which  is  inexplicable,  is  suspected  to  be  untrue.  Self-denial 
is  felt,  in  many  instances,  to  be  hard,  unnecessary,  and  scarcely  a 
duty ;  while  indulgence,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  not  only  inviting, 
but  excusable ;  not  only  pleasant,  but  safe.  Accordingly,  the  duty 
in  hand  is  left  undone ;  or  performed  with  difficulty,  and  by  halves. 
The  feet  drag  heavily  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path;  or  turn  aside 
to  find  relief  in  a  way,  less  steep,  rough,  and  forbidding. 

If  such  is  the  case  with  the  best  men ;  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at,  that  others  find  their  difficulties  still  greater.  In  all  Christian 
countries  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  not  sanctified,  and  who  ycl 
intend  to  obtain  eternal  life :  men  taught  in  their  childhood  to  knoT» 
and  fear  God ;  to  reverence  their  duty,  and  to  perform  it  in  every 
external  manner;  to  attend  on  the  worship  of  God;  to  read,  and 
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believe,  his  word ;  to  deal  justly,  kindly,  j]|nd  truly,  with  their  fel- 
low-men ;  to  watch,  and  resist,  their  spiritual  enemies  within  and 
without ;  and  universally  to  respect  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. Men,  habituated  to  such  a  course  of  life  from  the  begin- 
ning, are  often  decent,  amiable,  and  highly  respected.  Yet  every 
suc^  man,  when  convinced  of  sin,  will,  in  unbosoming  himself  to  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  whom  he  confides,  freely  confess,  that 
he  has  never  really  done  his  duty  in  a  single  instance ;  but  has  al- 
ways been  a  sinner  merely ;  that  he  finds  not  in  his  heart  a  dispo- 
sition ever  to  pray  in  such  a  manner,  as  his  conscience  tells  him 
God  reauires,  and  much  less  a  preparation  of  soul  to  perform  his 
duty  at  large. 

Men  of  profligate  characters  are  in  still  more  deplorable  circum- 
stances. They  do  not  even  attempt  to  perform  their  duty  at  all ; 
find  no  struggle  between  cofiscience  ana  inclination ;  slide  down 
the  declivity  of  sin  without  an  efibrt  to  stop  their  dangerous  career  5 
and  satisfied  with  the  smoothness  and  slipperiness  of  their  course, 

five  themselves  no  concern  about  the  gulf,  which  yawns  at  the 
ottom. 

Whence  do  these  things  arise  ?  Certainly  not  from  external  cir- 
cumstances. The  profligate  has  no  more  external  difficulties  than 
the  conscientious  man ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  equally  de- 
cent and  amiable.  The  conscientious  man  has  no  more  external 
difficulties  than  the  man  of  pietv ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  a 
Christian  also.  The  Christian  has  no  more  external  difficulties  at 
one  time,  than  at  another ;  and  might,  if  he  pleased,  perform  his 
duty  .with  the  same  exactness  and  ease,  and  be  always  equally  vir- 
tuous. By  this  I  do  not  mean  indeed,  that,  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  their  external  difficulties  are  precisely  the  same ;  but  that 
they  are  so  much  the  same,  as  in  no  case  to  prevent  them  at  all  from 
peiforming  their  duty,  if  they  were  suitably  inclined ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  they  possessed  the  disposition  of  Angels.  The  heart  un- 
doubtedly is  in  each  of  these  cases  the  only  essential  bar  to  obe- 
dience. Were  the  heart  right  with  God^  the  Christian  would  be 
perfect  at  all  times ;  the  conscientious  man  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  profligate  would  cease  from  his  abandonment,  and 
become  not  only  decent  and  amiable,  but  a  Christian  also.  Thi^ 
reluctance  to  duty,  therefore,  these  difficulties  found  in  attempts  to 
abstain  firom  sin,  prove  the  character  to  be  corrupt,  and  the  heart 
to  be  sinfiil.  As  they  attend  all  men ;  they  prove  the  common  na- 
ture to  be  polluted ;  and  evince,  unanswerably,  the  sinfiil  charac- 
ter of  all  tne  children  of  Adam. 


SERMON  XXX. 

0HIVERSALITT  OF  SIN   PROVED   BT   MAN's   REJECTION  OF  THE  WOIO 

OF  OOD. 


Jbbshub  TiiL  9. — The  Win  Men  art  tuhamed;  they  are  dismayed  and  taken:  ^ 
they  have  rejected  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Wiedom  ie  in  Ihemf 


"  The  Win  onet  are  eonfoundedf 

They  are  diimayed^  and  ensnared; 

Behold,  they  have  spumed  at  the  Word  of  Jehovah; 

And  as  for  Wisdom,  what  is  there  in  them  f " 

Blayney^s  TnojIatiQC 

In  my  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  at  length,  the  fol* 
lowing  Scriptural  doctrine : 

Thaij  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam^  aU  Mm  km 
sinned. 

In  pursuing  this  design  I  exhibited  the  Universality  of  sin, 

I.  From  Revelation ;  and, 

II.  From  Facts* 

From  each  of  these  sources  I  adduced  a  series  of  proo&,  wWdi 
appeared  to  me  to  furnish  a  complete  ekablishment  of  the  doctrine. 
Still  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  so  important  a  subject  in  a  varie^ 
of  modes ;  and  to  learn  in  what  manner  other  sources  furnish  eti- 
dence  of  this  great  Scriptural  declaration.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  from  another  Fact^  vizt 
the  rejection  of  the  Word  of  God  hy  Mankind. 

In  the  verse  preceding  the  Text,  the  people  ofJudea  are  exhibit- 
ed as  saying,  m  the  midst  of  all.  their  apostacy  and  wickedness, 
We  are  wise^  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us :  that  is,  We  are 
holy,  or  virtuous ;  and  the  Law  of  the  Lord  is  possessed,  under- 
stood, and  obeyed,  by  us;  is  in  our  hands,  in  our  minds  and  in 
our  hearts.  To  this  arro^nt  declaration  the  prophet  replies,  Ia 
certainly  in  vain  made  he  tt !  the  pen  of  the  Scribes  is  in  vain;  that 
is,  "  To  you  God  has  given  his  Law  or  Word,  in  vain ;  The  falu 
pen  of  the  Scribes  hath  converted  it  into  falsehood?'^*  **  The  fekc 
interpretations  of  the  Law  by  the  Scribes  have  changed  the  Law 
itseli  in  the  form,  in  which  they  teach,  and  you  receive  it,  into  felse* 
hood;  and  to  you,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  excellence,  it  is 
in  vain.** 
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The  wise  men^  themselves^  he  proceeds  to  observe  in  the  text, 
art  by  these  means  ashamed^  or  Confounded^  and  takenj  or  tnsnaredj 
ia  their  own  false  interpretations  and  reasonings  on  the  Law ; 
and  can  form  no  consistent,  no  safe,  scheme  either  of  doctrine  or 
practice.  Nay,  their  mode  of  understanding,  and  explaining,  the 
^nrord  of  God  is,  in  effect,  an  absolute  rejection  of  it.  Consequently 
there  is  no  fVisdonij  no  holiness,  or  virtue,  in  them.  Their  reje.c- 
iion  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  plain  proof,  that  they  are  totally 
destitute  of  all  moial  good. 

What  was  true  of  these  Wise  men,  or  Scribes,  is  unquestionably 
true  of  all  other  men  in  the  like  circumstances.  To  the  Scribes  the 
word  of  God  was  oftered ;  and  was  enjoined  on  them  with  divine 
authority.  They  disliked  and  rejected  it.  This  conduct  proved 
,  them  to  be  void  of  holiuess.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  ofiered  to 
immense  multitudes  of  other  men,  who  have  disliked  and  rejected  it 
also.  The  consequence  follows  irresistibly,  that  theif  as  well  as 
these  Isrealites^  are  void  of  holiness. 

HoUness  is  plainly  the  only  virtue,  or  moral  excellence  ;  the  only 
character,  which  can  reconoonend  Intelligent  beings  tp  God.  The 
Scriptures  know  of  no  other ;  and,  although  they  call  this  charac- 
ter by  different  names,  such  as  holiness,  righteousness,  goodness, 
and  wisdom^  they  still  mean,  always,  the  same  thing.  Nor  can 
Reason  devise  any  other  excellence  of  this  nature.  Holiness  and 
Virtue  are,  therefore,  synonimous. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Text,  then,  generally  expressed,  is  this : 
The  Rejection  of  the  Word  of  God^  is  decisive  proof  that  thos^ 
who  reject  it^  are  destitute  of  Virtue^  or  moral  excellence. 

To  illustrate  this  Doctriue,  will  be  the  obiect  of  the  present  Dis- 
course ;  and  the  illustration  will  be  derived  from  three  considera- 
tions. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Wordy  which  is  rejected : 

II.  The  Manner  J  in  which  it  has  been  rejected : 

III.  The  Doctrines,  which  those,  who  have  rejectedit,  have  prefer* 
red  to  it. 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Word  which  is  rejected,  strongly  illustrates 
ttUs  doctrine. 

Under  this  head  I  observe, 

Ist.  The  Word,  which  is  thus  ryected,  is  the  Law,  or  preceptw^ 
Will,  of  the  Creator,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things. 

As  God  created  us,  he  has  the  highest  possible  propert;^  in  us, 
and  the  most  absolute  ri^ht  both  to  us  and  our  services.  This  right 
can  be  bounded  by  nothing  but  his  pleasure.  Whatever  is  his,  ne 
has  an  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases ;  nor  can  any 
one  warrantably  say  to  him,  in  this  respect.  What  doesi  thouf 
Hence 'his  right  to  prescribe  the  manner,  in  which  we  and  all  other 
creatures  shall  be  employed  and  disposed  of,  is  plainly  supreme. 

if,  then,  we  refuse  to  render  to  him  the  obedience,  which  he  re- 
quires in  all,  or  any,  of  the  cases,  or  degrees^  prescribed  by  him ;. 

Vol.  I.  W 
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^e  are  guilty  of  refusing  to  render  to  him  that,  which  is  his  owi^ 
No  injustice,  no  fraud,  no  robbery,  can  be  more  palpable,  or  ex- 
treme, than  this.  No  injustice  to  man  can  be  compared  with  it: 
for  nothing  is  man's,  by  a  right,  which  can  be  compared  with  tUs 
right  of  God. 

2dly •  This  Lawy  in  all  its  rtqutsitums^  is  petfectly  reasonable  ad 
just. 

It  is  contained  in  the  two  great  commands,  TTwu  shalt  late  du 
Lord^  thy  God^  with  all  thy  heart ;  and  JTum  shalt  love  thy  Jfeigk- 
bour  as  thyself* 

Both  these  precepts  are  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  the  most 
obvious  inanner,  just  and  reasonable ;  and  would  demand  our  obe- 
dience with  unanswerable  propriety,  if  the  nature  of  the  precepts 
only  were  re^rded.  Men,  in  obeying  them,  would  act  in  the  best 
manner  possible  for  themselves ;  and  would  most  promote  both 
public  and  personal  hapjpiness.  Nay,  there  is  no  other  maoner, 
of  acting,  which  can  be  justly  called  desirable*  Every  departnre 
from  conformity  to  these  precepts  is,  of  course,  evil,  and  ot  malig- 
nant influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  universe. 

God  is  infinitely  excellent,  as  well  as  infinitely  great  and  awfiil; 
and  on  account  of  this  excellence  most  clearly  deserves,  and  most 
justly  claims,  the  highest  Love  of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  No- 
thing more  is,  therefore,  demanded  by  this  Law,  than  ought  chee^ 
fully  to  be  done,  if  no  such  Law  existed. 

3dly.  The  Law  of  God  is  good^  as  well  as  just ;  profitable  to  thou 
who  ooey^  as  well  as  honourable  to  him  who  is  obeyed* 

Obedience  to  this  Law  constitutes  the  onl^  real  worth  of  ratiooal 
Beings ;  and  is  the  sum  of  all  those  affections,  and  their  conse- 
quences, which  form  the  internal  happiness  of  man ;  the  most  es- 
sential and  valuable  part  of  his  happiness.  The  true  loveliness, 
dignity,  and  excellence  of  Man  is  nothing,  beside  that  state  of  the 
mind,  which  is  exact  conformity  to  this  Law.  From  this  charac- 
ter, and  fi*om  this  alone,  spring  the  peace  and  self-approbation,  the 
internal  harmony  and  delieht,  which  are  the  proper  "  prize  of  Vir- 
tue ;''  the  independent  and  eternal  possession  of  every  good  mini 

In  the  same  degree  is  the  Usefulness  of  rational  beings  formed. 
Man  is  useful,  only  when  he  is  voluntarily  usefiil.  Obedience  to 
the  Law  of  God  is  all,  that  is  intended  by  voluntary  usefiilness. 
Love  to  God,  is  the  great  and  only  source  of  usefiilness  to  him,  in 
his  kingdom ;  and  Love  to  Man  is  the  only  source  of  voluotai^ 
beneficence  to  Man.  The  Love^  which  is  the  fulfilling  ofthelaa^ 
is  a  vital  and  immortal  principle  of  doing  good  to  all  men,  both 
friends  and  enemies,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  manner.  Nor  is 
there  any  real  and  voluntary  beneficence,  beside  what  springs  finoB 
this  principle.  Rational  Beings,  wholly  under  its  influence,  wouH 
form  a  perfect  state  of  happiness  in  any  world ;  and  such  beingSf 
fr^ed  from  all  restraints,  would,  if  destitute  of  it,  create  consom 
mate  misery.    He,  then,  who  refuses  obedience  to  this  Law,  '^ 
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^ilty  of  gross  injustice  to  God,  relinquishes  all  personal  excel- 
lence, peace,  happiness,  and  worth ;  and,  renouncing  all  voluntary 
usefulness  on  the  one  hand,  prepares  himself,  on  the  other,  to  be- 
come a  nuisance  to  the  Universe. 

4thlj*  To  this  obedience  an  endless  and  perfect  Reward  is  an^ 
nexed. 

Were  the  Law  hard  in  its  requisitions,  and  Obedience  to  it  severe 
and  distressing ;  yet,  if  crowned  in  the  end  with  a  reward  ample 
and  abundant,  the  whole  of  the  Requisitions,  taken  together,  would 
not  be  unreasonable,  nor  undesirable.  The  timi^,  during  which 
we  are  here  required  to  obey,  is  but  a  moment :  the  Reward,  on 
the  contrary,  is  eternal.  The  hardship  of  obedience  must,  there- 
fore, be  transient  and  trifling ;  while  the  reward  would  be  endless, 
and  therefore  immense  in  its  value. 

To  obedience,  then.  Reason  and  Wisdom  direct,  and  urge,  with 
motives  of  infinite  power;  and  from  disobedience,  with  similar  mo- 
tives, deter.  Nothmg,  of  course,  can  be  a  reason  for  disobedience, 
were  our  present  happiness  only  concerned,  except  a  disposition 
so  depraved,  as  to  prefer  sin  without  a  future  reward,  to  holiness, 
with  immortal  glory. 

5thly.  To  disobedience  a  Punishment  is  threatened^  which  is  also 
endless. 

Every  creature  who  disobeys,  therefore,  chooses  to  hazard  end- 
less wo  for  the  pleasure  of  disobeying,  rather  than  to  gain  eternal 
life  with  the  pain  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in  obeying. 

So  plalnlv  do  Men  choose  death  rather  than  life  ;  and  tn  sinning 
against  God  wrong  their  own  souls* 

In  this  state  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  however,  God  did  not 
leave  them  to  perish,  as  Ihey  chose;  but  he  sent  his  own  beloved 
Son^  the  brightness  of  his  glory ^  and  the  express  image  of  his  person^ 
to  become  their  Atonement,  and  Intercessor.  Through  his  Media- 
tion he  proposed  to  them  to  repent  of  their  former  disobedience 
and  to  return  to  obedience,  to  virtue,  and  to  his  everlasting  favour. 
On  these  conditions  he  promised  to  receive  and  bless  them,  not- 
withstanding their  Apostacy. 

In  this  situation  he  placed  them  in  his  word ;  and  commanded 
them,  in  what  may  be  called  a  New  Law,  a  Law  of  grace  and 
mercy,  to  believe  in  Christ,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  return  to 
holiness.  The  Gospel  is  a  Law;  and  of  equal  authority  and  obli- 
gation with  the  moral  Law.  God  eommandeth  all  men  every  where 
to  repent.  And  this,  saith  John,  is  his  commandment,  that  we  be- 
lieve on  him  whom  he  hath  sent.  The  proposals  of  the  Gospel  are, 
therefore,  not  merely  declarations,  or  promises ;  but  a  Law ;  com- 
pliance with  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  Mankind. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  duty  ?  In  the  most  summarv 
language,  it  is  this :  That  we  renounce  our  sins,  and  return  to  God, 
and  to  obedience ;  committing  ourselves  with  an  affectionate  confi- 
dence to  Christ,  as  our  Instructer,  Intercessor,  and  Lord ;  and  as 
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an  all-sufficient  and  acceptable  Propitiation  to  God  the  Father. 
This  done,  our  sins  will  be  forgiven ;  and  our  title  to  endless  liie 
renewed,  enlarged,  and  made  sure  beyond  defeat  and  danger* 

To  beings  mined  and  destroyed,  as  we  are,  Reason  would 
naturally  conclude,  any  escape  from  the  terrible  evils,  to  which  we 
are  certainly  exposed  without  hope  by  our  apostacy,  would  be  not 
only  acceptable,  but  transporting.  liothing,  it  would  seem,  would 
be  asked,  or  wished,  but  to  have  the  way  pointed  out,  and  the  con- 
ditions made  known.  This,  only,  being  done,  all  the  miserable  be- 
ings who  are  thus  exposed,  must,  one  would  expect,  hasten  widi 
rapture  and  amazement  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  recoaciliatioii, 
and  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them* 

But  the  terms,  instead  of  being  thus  hard,  are  the  easiest,  which 
can  be  wished,  and  the  most  reasonable  of  which  we  can  form  a 
.conception.    They  are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  for  their 
own  sake,  even  if  they  were  to  be  followed  by  no  reward.     The 
Faith,  the  Repentance,  and  the  Holiness,  reouired,  are  thcoiselves 
the  beginning,  and  the  consummation,  of  the  best  of  all  characters, 
and  the  springs  of  a  happiness,  far  more  exouisite,  and  sincere, 
than  any  other.     Besides,  they  are  indispensaoly  necessary  to  all 
other  good.    No  permanent,  no  sincere  good  can  be  enjoyed  by 
him,  who  does  not  thus  believe,  repent,  and  obey,  God  cannot  love, 
nor  bless  him.     He  cannot  be  ap(NX>ved  and  peaceful  within,  nor 
useful  and  happy  without.       Nor  can  a  World,  inhabited  by  such 
beings,  be  a  nappy  World  at  all.    On  the  contrary,  ail  the  mis- 
chieis,  found  in  this  world,  would  revive  beyond  the  grave,  and 
disturb  and  desolate  Heaven  itself,  were  impenitent,  unbelieving, 
and  disobedient  Men  to  become  its  inhabitants.   Happiness  springs 
from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  rational,  beings,     but  beings  not 
holy,  as  no^e  of  the  human  race  can  be  without  Faith  and  Re- 
pentance, never  voluntarily  do  good,  but  always  eviL     Thus  God 
requires  nothing,'  but  what  is  necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  for 
Man ;  when  he  demands  these,  as  the  conditions  of  their  accept* 
ance  and  happiness. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  happiness  is  not  merely  offered,  but  eo- 
joined.  All  the  authority  of  the  Eternal  God  is  employed  to  en- 
force compliance.  Nay,  he  ^oes  farther ;  and  daily  condescends 
to  entreat  us  to  be  thus  reconciled  to  him.  But  to  ail  these  we  re- 
turn a  peremptory  refusal,  and  a  scornful,  indignant  rejection  of 
this  benevolent  and  glorious  Word  of  the  Lord. 

What  Reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  Conduct?  Not  Ail- 
ment ;  for  all  Arguments  plead  most  powerfully  for  our  compli- 
ance. Not  common  Prudence,  or  a  wise  regard  for  our  Well- 
Being  :  for  we  disregard  and  destroy  it.  NoUiine  but  Sin,  and 
the  Love  of  sinnine;  mere  corruption;  mere  depravity.  No 
higher  evidence  can  be  given,  that  there  is  no  Wisdom,  ot  Virtue, 
ui  iMen. 
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!!•  The  Manner^  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  rejected  by  Man^  is 
another  striking  proof  of  his  destitution  of  Virtue. 

Particularly,  The  Word  of  God  is  rejected  mth  Unbelief 

Unbelief,  with  respect  to  any  object  of  our  Faith,  has  no  ra- 
tional, uo  vindicable  ground,  except  the  want  of*  sufficient  evi- 
dence. But  the  Word  of  God  is  attended  with  all  the  evidence, 
which  can  be  supposed  to  attend  such  a  subject ;  all  that  ought  to 
be  wished,  or  asked ;  and  much  more  than  could,  without  actual 
proof,  be  rationally  expected*  Accordingly,  all  good  men,  to 
whom  this  evidence  has  been  proposed,  have,  without  an  excep- 
tion, acknowledged  the  evidence  itself;  and  admitted  the  Woitl, 
which  it  supports,  to  be  that  of  God; 

When  it  is  once  admitted  to  be  his  Word,  his  own  veracity  is  the 
highest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  of  every  thing,  which  he  has 
spoken.  Whenever  it  is  rejected  in  this  case,  it  is  rejected,  be- 
cause it  is  disliked ;  not  because  it  is  not  proved.  The  Evidence 
is  rejected  because  we  disUke  the  Truth ;  not  the  Truth,  because 
we  dislike  the  Evidence. 

Unbelief  is  either  speculative^  or  practicaL  In  speculative  tmie- 
lief  we  deny  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God :  in  practical  unbelief  we 
admit  its  truth,  but  reject  its  influence. 

In  the  speculative  unbelief  of  Men  the  unworthy  manner  of  re- 
jecting the  Word  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  It  is  rejected  on  the  ground  of  vain  and  deceitjful  Arguments* 

This  will  appear  from  a  variety  of  facts. 

The  arguments,  on  which  one  unbeliever  relies,  do  not  appear 
to  have  satisfied  other  unbelievers.  Every  new  Infidel  Writer  ad- 
vances his  own  scheme  of  refiiting  the  evidence,  or  rather  his  own 
objections ;  (for  refutation  there  is  none)  and  evidently  places  no 
reliance  on  the  schemes  of  his  predecessors.  This  has  been  the 
constant  progress  of  Infidelity  fi*om  the  beginning  to  the. present 
time.  No  instance  occurs,  m  which  any  Infidel  has  thought  it 
pi-opcr  to  come  forward  with  a  defence  of  the  works,  or  Arguments, 
of  any  former  Infidel.  The  arguments  of  each  appear  important, 
and  perhaps  satisfactory,  to  himself;  but  are  visibly  of  little  force 
in  the  eye  of  his  successors.  All,  except  his  own,  are,  tacitly  at 
least,  acknowledged  to  be  unavailing  in  the  eye  of  each;  ana  his 
own,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  follow  him. 

But  if  these  arguments  were  sound,  they  would  be  acknow* 
ledeed,  felt,  and  insisted  on,  by  all ;  and  would  anew  be  pleaded 
with  confidence,  supported,  and  relied  on,  by  others,  as  well  as  by 
the  inventef. 

2dly.  When  these  objections  have  been  completely  and  often  re- 
fuied^  they  still  allege  them  again  wiihoui  taking  any  notice  of  the 
refutations. 

These  refutations  have  been  multiplied  so  much,  so  openly,  and 
BO  often  alleged,  and  so  triumphandy  urged,  that  nothing  but  de- 
spair of  replying  with  success  could  prevent  unbelievers  firom  at- 
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tempting  a  reply.  Yet  we  find  it  wholly  neglcclcd,  and  uuattempl- 
ed,  Dy  their  successors.  They  now  allege  anew  the  old  objec- 
tions ;  and  plainly  because  they  can  firid  no  others :  the  whole 
circle  being  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remaining  to  modem  Infidels 
but  a  reiteration  of  what  has  been  done  by  those,  who  went  before 
them.  While  any  thing  new  remained,  they  laid  no  stress  on  what 
had  been  done  before.  Now  they  are  contented  to  repeat  the  old, 
threadbare  objections  over  and  over,  without  placing  them  in  aoy 
new  light,  or  supporting  them  with  any  new  evidence ;  althoueh  so 
often, and  so  completely  answered,  as  to  make  the  renewed  ad- 
vancement of  them  ridiculous.  Were  they  honest  men,  they  would 
first  reply  to  the  answers,  heretofore  given  to  these  objections; 
and  then,  but  not  ti^l  then,  allege  them  anew. 

3dly.  7%ey  rarely  attempt  to  argue  at  all ;  but  attack  their  antag- 
onists, and  defend  themselves^  ckieflt/,  with  contempt,  sneers^  and 
ridicule* 

Sneers,  Contempt,  and  Ridicule,  are  not  Arguments ;  and  were 
never  needed  to  defend  a  sound  cause.  The  Cause,  which  can 
11  nd  sound  Reasons,  will  never  be  supported  by  these  means.  Yet 
Infidelity  has  made  these  her  chief  engines  throughout  her  whole 

Srogress ;  and  relied  on  them  supremely  in  all  her  assaults  upon 
icvelation. 

Wherever  this  conduct  appears ;  wherever  argument  is  deserted 
and  foreotten,  and  ridicule,  sneers,  and  contempt,  are  the  weapons 
of  attack,  or  defence;  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  goodness,  ot  the 
cause  exists  of  course ;  and  a  solid  reason  is  furnished  for  believ- 
ing it  to  be  unsound  and  false.  Infidelitv  has  always  thus  done ; 
and  has,  therefore,  always  laboured  under  very  strong  suspicions 
of  this  nature. 

4thly.  Men  have  exhibited  violent  Hatred  to  the  Word  of  God  m 
this  rejection. 

This  hatred,  from  the  beginning' to  the  present  time,  has  been 
manifested  by  all  classes  of  men,  who  have  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord ;  and  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  individuals,  who  have  thus 
rejected  it. 

This  hatred  has  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  contempt,  ridi- 
cule, and  sneers,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  It  has  strongly 
manifested  itself  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  obloquy  against 
God,  the  Redeemer,  the  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sanctu- 
ary ;  against  the  Church,  the  Ministers,  the  Worship,  and  the  Char- 
acter, of  God;  against  Religion  at  large;  against  conscientious- 
ness, morality,  and  duty  of  every  kind ;  against  all  that  is  virtue, 
and  all  that  are  virtuous. 

Nor  has  it  been  less  abundantly  manifested  in  an  immense  train 
of  oppositions,  and  persecutions.  The  Jews  beean  the  course  in 
the  most  furious  cruelty  against  Christ  and  Christians.  The  Hea- 
thenSy  Mohammedans^  dma  Papists  have  continued  it.  Infidels  are 
now  treading  in  their  steps;  and,  although  perpetually  railing 
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against  persecution,  have  proved  the  most  bloody  and  vehement 
persecutors,  that  tkve  existed  since  the  world  began. 

One  spirit  has  animated  them  all ;  and  one  conduct  character- 
ized them  all,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  No  more 
deformed,  odious,  depraved  exhibitions  have  been  ever  made  of 
the  human  character:  no  more  flagrant  or  convincing  proofs  of 
human  corruption  have  been  ever  presented  to  the  eye  of  man. 
All  also,  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  rejection,  have  uniform- 
ly displayed  a  vile,  depraved  personal  character;  a  love  of  sin,  a 
hatred  to  holiness,  pre-eminent  and  wonderful.  The  more  spiri- 
tual and  heavenly,  the  more  holy  and  excellent,  any  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  are,  the  more  they  have  been  hated, 
maligned,  and  blasphemed.  Yet  all  that  God  hath  doAe,  and  spo- 
ken, in  his  Word,  has  been  highly  glorious  and  becoming  to  a 
God,  highly  beneficial  and  necessary  to  man,  and  productive  of 
no  other  end,  but  making  man  virtuous  and  happy.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  this  opposition  has  sprung  from  sin,  and  been  marked 
with  gross  and  areadfiil  depravity,  in  every  stage,  and  in  every 
form. 

Thepractical  unbelief  of  Mankind  has  been  substantially  of  the 
same  (character,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  deformity.  But 
here  the  unbeliever  has  openly  condemned  himself  by  acknow- 
ledging the  word  of  God  in  speech,  and  denying  it  in  practice. 
An  inconsistence  and  shame  attend  him,  therefore,  which  do  not  in 
the  like  circumstances  attend  the  speculative  Unbeliever.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  rejection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  his  obe- 
dience, and  the  means  of  eternal  life  to  himself,  is  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  professed  Infidel.  His  speculative. views  are  different; 
but  his  heart  is  essentially  the  same.  His  carnal  mind,  as  truly, 
as  that  of  the  Infidel,  t^  enmity  against  God;  not  subject  to  his  law, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  see  un- 
believers, of  both  kinds,  exhibiting  their  rejection  of  the  Word  of 
God  substantially  in  the  same  manner. 

III.  T%e  truth,  contained  in  the  text,  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the 
Doctrines,  both  speculative  and  practical,  which  those,  who  have  re' 
jecttd  the  Scriptures,  have  preferred  to  them. 

TTie  four  great  classes  of  men,  who  have  openly  rejected  the 
word  of  God,  are  Jews,  ana  Mohammedans,  Heathens,  and  Infidels, 
Each  of  these  I  shall  consider,  summarily,  in  the  order  specified. 

1st.  The  Jews,  although  professedly  receiving  the  old  Testa- 
ment as  the  Word  of  God,  yet,  as  you  well  know,  rejected  and 
still  reject,  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  and  of  course  the  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  he  has  taught  10  mankind.  In  rejecting  Christ  they 
reject,  of  course,  all  the  types  which  shadowed,  and  all  the  pro- 
phecies which  foretold,  his  character,  advent,  and  mediation.  As 
those  types  and  prophecies  terminate  only  in  Christ ;  so  without 
him  they  have  no  real  meaning.  Their  true  import,  therefore,  was 
denied  by  the  Jews,    In  rejecting  the  Oospel  they  set  a^de  all  the 
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Evangelical  declarations  and  doctrines^  contained  in  the  Law  and 
the  prophets  ;  particularly  the  Gospel  as  preacllkl  to  Abraham  and 
his  posterity;  and  all  those  just  and  spiritual  exhibitions  of  the 
Law,  delivered  to  us  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  With  these 
things  in  view,  it  must  unquestionably  be  conceded,  that  the  Jtms 
are  fairly  numbered  among  those,  who  openly  reject  the  Word  oi 
God ;  not  less  truly  so',  than  those  of  their  Ancestors,  who  aposta- 
tized to  Heathenism. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell,  in  detail,  on  the  doctrines, 
substituted  by  these  people  for  those  in  the  Word  of  God.     You 
well  know  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  .that  they  placed  their 
holiness,  and  their  hopes,  in  a  mere  round  of  external  services; 
such  as  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fastings,  ablutions,  and  other 
external  purifications;  tything^  mint^  anise,  and  cummin^  and  ma- 
ny other  things  of  the  like  nature.    In  all  these  the  heart  was  ut- 
terly unconcerned ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  was  confined 
to  a  course  of  mere  external  actions ;  from  which  integrity,  justice, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  were  wholly  excluded.     Instead  of  these 
things,  they  licensed  and  practised  the  most  abominable  opposi- 
tion to  God,  and  the  most  scandalous  hatred  and  persecution  of 
their  fellow-men.     A  considerable  part  denied  a  future  existence ; 
and  justified  all  the*  indulgence  of  pride,  avarice,  and  sensuality, 
which  have  every  where  been  connected  with  that  denial.     An- 
other part  openly  sanctioned  disobedience  to  the  fifth  command  by 
permitting  a  son  to  devote  that  {>art  of  his  property,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  parents,  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple  ;  and  warranting  him  to  withhold  fix)m  them,  in  this  man- 
ner, all  the  duties  of  filial  piety.    At  the  same  time,  they  persecu- 
ted, with  the  fury  of  maniacs,  men  of  real  piety ;  bound  heavy 
burdens;   shut  up  to  their  countrymen  the  access  to  religious 
knowledge;  devoured  widows'  houses;. and  wallowed  in  every 
5pe6ies  of  sensual  pollution.     For  all  their  iniquities,  at  the  same 
time,  they  found  a  sanction  in  some  tradition  of  their  Eiders^  or 
some  invention  of  their  own  ;  and  those  who  taught  these  things, 
w,ere  believed  by  their  countrymen  to  be  men  of  distinguished  vir- 
tue.    Such  were,  summarily,  the  doctrines,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  which  the  Jems  preferred  to  the  Word  of  God.     The 
spirit,  which  could  even  acquiesce  in  such  doctrines  as  these,  much 
more  which  could  deliberately  prefer  them  to  the  Law  and  Gospel 
of  Jehovah,  can  plainly  have  been  no  other,  than  that  of  a  sinful 
nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil  doers* 

2dly.  Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  Christ;  and  professedly 
republished  it  in  a  new  form  to  mankind.  But  in  this  republica- 
tion he  left  out,  whollv,  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptural  Religion ;  and 
in  many  respects  did  not  preserve  even  the  form  of  godliness. 
His  two  great  doctrines  were.  That  there  is  but  one  God,  and  7%a< 
Mohammid  is  his  prophet.    By  the  latter  doctrine  he  secured  to 
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himself  the  right  of  dictating  to  his  followers  just  what  he  pleased. 
Accordingly  he  delivered  to  them  a  collection  of  precepts,  requir- 
ing nothing  but  a  course  of  external  services,  without  the  least 
Soodness'  of  heart;  and  promised  Heaven  to  prayers,  ablutions, 
istings,  ahns,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  and  circumcision.  Religion 
he  considered  as  founded  on  cUanlifuss  ;  which  he  declared  to  be 
the  one  half  ofFaithj  and  the  key  of  Prayer .  Fasting  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  gate  of  Religunu  He  allowed  four  wives  to 
every  one  of  his  followers ;  and  as  many  concubines',  as  each  was 
able  to  maintain.  Heaven  he  converted  into  a  mere  mansion  of 
debauchery ;  and  changed  the  mjld  and  rational  mode  of  propa* 
gating  Religion,  taught  oy  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  into  a  regular 
system  of  the  most  brutal  and  barbarous  persecution.  In  a  word, 
his  doctrines  flattered,  and  licensed  every  human  corruption,  every 
sordid  lust,  every  sinAil  indulgence. 

3dly.  The  doctrines  of  Heathenism  are  still  more  deformed,  and 
9tiU  more  expressive  of  opposition  to  Ctod. 

Instead  of  one  God,  the  Heathen,  as  you  know,  believed  in 
many.  Instead  of  the  perfect  Jehovah,  they  heaped  vp  to  them- 
selves  Gods  afier  their  own  lusts;  debased  by  fiUal  impiety,  fraud, 
theft,  falsehood,  injustice,  treachery,  murder,  and  lewdiness,  in- 
dulged in  every  manner,  which  can  debase  an.  Intelligent  nature. 
They  worshipped  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects. 
They  prostrated  themselves  before  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  stocks, 
and  stones.  They  sacrificed  human  victims ;  prostituted  men  and 
women  in  religious  services;  and  sanctioned  every  violation  of 
urity,  justice.  Kindness,  and  piety.    Read  the  first  chapter  of  the 

pisue  to  the  Romans  ;  and  you  will  find  a  short,  but  exact  and  af- 
fecting, account  of  what  they  not  only  did,  but  justified,  licensed, 
and  enjoined. 

4thly.  Modem  Infidelity  has,  in  various  instances,  strongly  com- 
mended the  ancient  Heatnenism,  both  partially,  and  in  the  gross  ; 
and  in  publishing  its  own  doctrines  has  shown,  that  the  spirit  by 
which  It  is  actuated,  is  no  other  than  the  very  spirit  of  its 
predecessors.  It  ,has  denied  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
God ;  at  times  partially ;  at  other  times  wholly.  It  has  admit- 
ted his  existence,  and  denied  his  providence ;  the  accountableness 
of  man ;  a  future  state ;  the  distinction  between  rieht  and  wrong,  as 
holiness  and  sin^  pietv,  and  rebellion ;  has  declared  all  that  men  can 
do  with  impunity  to  be  right;  has  licensed  wrath,  revenge,  murder, 
pride,  oppression,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  fornication,  adultery,  and 
mcest.  Surely  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  spirit, 
manifested  in  the  doctrines,  which  teach  these  things,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  hostile  to  God,  to  truth,  and  to  righteousness. 

To  Jews  and  Infidels  the  Gospel  has  been  directly  published  in 
form.  To  a  great  part  of  mankind  it  was  published  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  ;  and  has  been  extensively  oiTcred  to  many  nations 
in  succeeding  periods  of  time.    That  it  has  not  made  an  universal 
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progress  over  the  globe,  has  been  owing  to  the  feet,  that  those,  to 
whom  it  has  been  offered,  have  in  so  many  instances  refused  it  ac- 
ceptance. Had  the  Ancestors  of  the  present  generation  of  men 
given  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  a  welcome  admission  to  their  hearts, 
m  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  it  would  long  since  have  been  preach- 
ed to  every  familv  under  heaven.  Men,  therefore,  have  stopped 
its  progress  ;  and  not  God. 

But,  as  the  fact  has  been,  the  Gospel  has  been  published  to  a 
ereat  part  of  the  human  race ;  and  by  a  great  proportion  of  these 
It  has  oeen  rejected*  So  general  has  been  this  rejection,  as  en- 
tirely  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  human  character :  for  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  there  is  one  original  nature  in  those  who 
have  heard  and  rejected  the  Gospel,  and  another  in  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

It  oueht  to  be  added  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  many  of 
those  who  have  professedly  received  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  have,  in  instances  innumerable,  in  every  country,  and 
every  age,  exhibited  the  same  disposition  in  the  same  manner. 
These  men  have  almost  universally  denied  the  real  import  of  the 
book,  which  they  have  professed  to  receive.  Its  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly doctrines  they  have,  in  forms  very  diverse,  but  in  design  and 
spirit  wholly  the  same,  lowered  continually  down,  so  as  to  suit,  or 
at  least  so  as  not  to  disgust,  the  taste  of  a  sinful  heart.  The  ex- 
tent also,  and  purity,  of  the  Scriptural  precepts  they  have  contract- 
ed, and  debased,  so  as  to  license,  in  a  professed  consistency  with 
them,  a  great  part  of  those  evil  practices,  which  are  cratifying  to 
a  polluted,  sinful  mind.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  they  have 
with  one  consent  reduced  to  the  Ifevel  of  mere  natural  Religion : 
and  t/iat  the  natural  Religion,  in  substance,  which  was  taught  by 
the  graver  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  now  echoed  by  the  more 
decent  Infidels.  The  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  also,  they  have 
taught  to  speak  a  moral  language,  undistinguishable,  as  to  its  im- 
port, from  that  of  Plato,  Seneca,  and  Herbert.  Thus  in  truth,  not- 
withstanding their  professed  belief  of  the  word  of  God,  they  have 
rejected  botn  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  and  rejected  them  for  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  they  thus  inculcate.  That  such  is 
the  real  design  of  all  these  men  I  am  convinced  by  this  remarka- 
ble fact ;  viz.  that,  when  driven  from  one  error,  they  always  take 
refuge  in  another ;  and  never  come  a  whit  nearer,  however  often 
confited,  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  The  sum  of  the  argument, 
then,  is  this :  God  has  given  to  mankind  a  law,  for  the  government 
of  their  moral  conduct,  which  is  not  only  reasonable  and  just  in  it- 
self, but  dictated  by  infinite  benevolence  on  his  part,  and  supreme- 
ly profitable  to  them :  a  law  demanding  of  them,  that  they  lave  him 
with  all  the  heart,  and  that  they  love  each  other  as  themselves.  This 
character,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Image  of  his  moral  perfec- 
tion, is  the  supreme  excellence,  and  the  only  moral  excellence,  of 
Intelligent  bemgs.    In  itself  it  is  high  and  indispensable  enjoyment 
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*        to  every  such  being ;  and  in  its  tfficacy  it  is  the  only  voluntary 
I         cause  of  all  other  enjoyments:  a  cause,  existing  originally  and  su- 
1         premely  in  Him^  and  by  derivation  existing  extensively  in  them. 
I  This  Law,  therefore,  is  a  perfect  law ;  and  worthy  of  Jehovah* 

Were  men  virtuously  dFsposed;  were  they  not  depraved;  were 
i  they  not  sinful ;  their  obedience  to  its  commands  would  be  immedi- 
ate, universal,  and  absolute*  Instead  of  this,  wherever  it  has  been 
proposed  to  them,  they  have  chosen  to  disobey  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  glorious  and  eternal  reward,  promised  to  their  obedience, 
and  the  awful  penalty,  threatened  to  disobedience.  What  stronger 
proof  of  their  depravity  can  be  demanded  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  proof  still  more  affecting.  In  the  mise- 
rable situation,  into  which  men  brought  themselves  by  their  Apbs- 
tacy,  God  regarded  them  with  infinite  compassion,  and  undertook 
to  rescue  them  from  their  sin  and  misery.  For  this  end  he  sent 
his  own  beloved  Son  into  the  world,  to  live  here  a  humUe,  painful, 
and  persecuted  life,  and  to  die  an  accursed  and  excruciating 
death,  to  make  in  the  human  soul  an  end  ofsin^  to  finish  transgress 
sion^  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquittf^  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness.  In  consequence  of  his  atonement,  God  has  offered, 
anew,  to  receive  the  faUen  race  of  Adam  into  his  favour,  on  the 
conditions  of  Faith  and  Repentance  in  the  Redeemer :  conditions 
in  themselves  indispensable  to  their  return  to  God,  and  to  obe- 
dience ;  indispensable  to  their  own  comfort,  honour,  and  virtue ; 
and  beyond  expression  easy,  reasonable,  and  desirable.  As  he 
foresaw  that  they  would  still  resist  this  boundless  love,  and  would 
fail  of  it  through  their  corruption,  ignorance,  error,  and  prejudice ; 
he  published  his  Gospel  to  enlighten  them,  and  sent  his  Spirit  to 
sanctify  them,  that  by  all  means  they  inieht  be  saved.  Still  in  a 
multitude  of  instances  almost  literally  endless,  a  multitude  so  great 
as  to  prove  this  to  be  the  common  character  of  all  the  children  of 
Adam^  they  have  rejected  these  most  merciful  proffers  of  bound- 
less good,  crucified  his  son  afresh^  cast  contempt  on  his  cross^  ac- 
covnted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  ttn- 
holy  things  and  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace* 

And  now,  my  friends  and  brethren,  judge^  I  pray  you^  between 
God  and  his  vineyard*  What  could  have  been  done  to  his  vineyard^ 
that  he  has  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore^  when  he  looked^  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes^  brought  it  forth  poisonous  berries  ?*  Wherefore 
brought  it  forth  the  grapes  ofSodom^  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah  f 
Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  This^  vine  is  plainly,  therefore, 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah*  Its  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall ;  its  clusters  are  bitter*  Its  wine  is  the  poison 
of  dragons^  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

Were  man  .virtuously  disposed,  it  is  incredible,  nay,  it  is  plainly 
impossible,  that  he  should  not  yield  himself  to  this  Law,  as  soon  as 

*  Lowtb  t  Dent,  xxxii.  83. 
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it  is  proposed  to  him.  As  obedience  to  this  Law  is  the  only  ex- 
cellence of  conduct;  so  ^  virtuous  state  of  mind,  a  virtuous  dispo- 
sition, a  virtuous  character,  by  all  of  which  phrases  we  intend  that 
unknown  cause,  heretofore  specified,  which  gives  birth  to  virtuous 
rather  than  to  vicious  conduct,  would  so  soon  as  this  Law  was  pro- 
posed to  it,  render,  in  a  sense  instinctively,  an  immediate,  cheerful, 
and  universal  obedience. 

Were  such  a  mind,  also,  to  apostatize,  and  yet  to  retain  a  dispo- 
sition in  a  preponderating  degree  virtuous ;  were  it  afterwards  tc  be 
informed  of  a  method,  by  wnich  it  might  return  to  obedience,  and 
the  favour  of  God ;  it  would  be  plainly  impossible,  that  such  a 
mind  should  not  receive  this  information,  and  embrace  this  method 
of  returning,  with  readiness,  and  even  with  rapture.  If^  at  the 
same  dme,  the  terms  of  its  reinstatement  in  obedience,  and  in  the 
divine  favour,  Were  in  themselves  eminently  easy  and  reasonable, 
and  in  their  efficacy  productive  of  its  highest  future  amiableness, 
dignity,  and  enjoyment ;  if  they  were  such,  as  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  prepared  it  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  such  a  mind  would,  beyond  a  doubt, 
seize  the  terms  themselves  with  deUght,  and  the  divine  object, 
which  they  secured,  with  ecstasy. 

The  rejection  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
alike,  is,  therefore,  entirely  inexplicable,  unless  we  acknowledge, 
that  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  rejected,  is  a  disposition  direcdy 
ODDOsed  to  that  of  a  virtuous  mind;  wholly  unlike  that  with  which 
Aaam  was  created ;  and  the  genuine  moral  likeness  of  Adam  after 
bis  Apostacy. 


SERMON  XXXI. 

DBPKAVITY   OF   MAN. ITS   D£OREE. 


EcoutiAtTii  Till,  lid — Becaute  itnienee  agmntl  an  nil  work  itnoi  exteutedtpetd 
i^f  tkertfare  tiU  heart  of  the  9ont  of  men  it  fully  eel  in  them  to  do  evil. 

In  the  two  last  discourses,  I  proposed  for  consideration  the 
following  doctrine :  That  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam 
all  men  have  sinned  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Universality 
of  sin  in  the  former  of  these  discourses ; 

1st.  From  Revelation :  and, 

3dly.  From  Facts: 

And  in  the  latter /rom  the  great  fact^  that  mankind  have  rejected 
the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  now  my  design  to  exanune,  in  several  particulars,  the  De» 
greey  in  which  the  siryidness  of  man  exists.  On  this  subject  I  ob- 
serve, 

1st.  TTiat  the  human  character  is  not  depraved  to  the  full  extent 
ef  the  human  powers. 

It  has  been  said,  neither  unfrequently,  nor  by  men  void  of  un- 
derstanding, that  man  is  as  depraved  a  beingj  as  his  fctculties  will 
permit  him  to  be ;  but  it  has  been  said  without  consideration,  and 
without  truth.  Neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  Experience,  wan*ant 
this  assertion.  Wicked  men  and  seducers^  it  is  aeclared,  will  wax 
worse  and  worse  ;  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  During  the  Gi*st 
half  of  human  life  this  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  me  growth 
of  the  faculties ;  but  during  a  considerable  period,  preceding  its 
termination,  it  cannot  be  thus  explained :  for  the  faculties  decay, 
while  the  deprdvity  still  increases.  Nations,  also,  are  declared,  to 
be  at  some  periods  of  time,  far  worse  than  at  others ;  although  it 
cannot  be  pretended,  that  during  the  period  specified  their  facul- 
ties were  superior.  Saul  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  more 
talents  than  Jeroboam;  Jeroboam  than  Ahab;  and  Uzziah  than 
either;  yet  Ahab  was  a  worse  man  than  Jeroboam;  Jeroboam  than 
Saul;  and  Saul  than  Uzziah.  The  Young  Man^  who  came  to 
Christ,  to  know  what  good  thing  he  should  do,  to  have  eternal  lifi 
was  certainly  less  depraved,  than  his  talents  would  have  permitted 
him  to  be. 

Like  him,  we  see,  daily,  many  men,  who  neither  are,  nor  profess 
to  be,  Christians,  and  who,  instead  of  being  wicked  to  a  degree 
commensurate  to  the  extent  of  their  faculties,  go  through  life  in  the 
exercise  of  dispositions  so  sincere,  just,  and  amiable,  and  in  the 

C^rformance  of  actions  so  upright  and  beneficent,  as  to  secure  a 
gh  degree  of  respect  and  affection  firom  ourselves,  and  fix>m  all 
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wrth  whom  they  are  connected.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said,  that 
such  men  are  as  sinful  as  many  others  possessed  of  powers  iar  in- 
ferior ;  much  less  that  they  are  as  sinful  as  they  can  oe.  We  also 
see  individuals,  at  times,  assume,  without  any  visible  enlargement 
of  their  faculties,  a  new  and  surprising  degree  of  depravity  at  once; 
and  become  suddenly  far  more  frauoulent,  false,  lewd,  cruel,  re- 
vengeful, impious,  and  universally  abandoned,  than  at  a  period  not 
long  precedmg*  In  the  families,  of  which  we  are  members,  we 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  learn,  from  so  intimate  a  coniiezioD, 
the  true  characters  of  all  who  compose  them ;  and  are  furnished 
daily  with  decisive  evidence,  that  they  are  far  less  profli^te  than, 
with  their  faculties,  they  might  become.  Those,  who  male  the  as- 
sertion, against  which  I  am  contending,  will  find  themselves,  if 
they  will  examine,  rarely  believing,  that  their  wives  and  cbildien, 
though  not  Christians,  are  Fiends. 

2aly.  1%ere  are  certain  characteristics  of  kuman  mUttrej  whiekj 
consiaered  by  themselves,  are  innocent. 

Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  fear  of  suffering,  and  the  desire  of 
happiness ;  together  with  several  others.  All  these  are  insepara- 
ble, not  onlv  from  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal,  nature,  as 
existing  in  this  world ;  and  accompany  the  Christian  through  eveiy 
degree  of  holiness,  which  he  attains,  as  truly  as  the  sinner.  The 
two  last  \  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  fear  of  suffering ;  are 
inseparable  from  the  rational,  and  even  firom  the  percipient,  nature. 

3aly.  Some  of  the  natural  human  characteristics  are  amiable. 

Such  are  natural  affection  :  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position in  children,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adult  years; 
compassion ;  generosity ;  modesty ;  and  what  is  sometimes  called 
natural  conscientiousness ;  that  is,  a  fixed  and  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  doin^  that,  which  is  right*  These  characteristics 
appear  to  have  adorned  the  Young  Man,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned.  We  know  that  they  are  amiable,  because  we  are  in- 
formed that  Jesusj  beholding  him,  loved  him.  In  the  same  manner 
we,  and  all  others,  who  are  not  abandoner],  love  them  always,  and 
irresistibly,  whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  view.  They  all, 
also,  are  required,  and  exist,  in  every  Christian ;  enhancing  his  ho- 
liness, and  rendering  him  a  better  man.  Without  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  Christian  character  could  exist.  Ac- 
cordingly, St.  Paul  exhibits  those,  who  are  destitute  of  these  attri- 
butes, as  being  literally  proftigaCes. 

4thly.  These  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  are,  however, 
means  either  of  virtue,  or  stn,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  con 
trolling  Disposition,  or  Energy,  zohich  constittdes  the  moral  character. 

By  this  disposition,  or  energy,  I  intend  that  unknown  cause, 

whence  it  arises,  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sinful  or  vtr* 

tuous.     On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all  actions, 

and  the  moral  character  of  every  mind.     This  character,  and  these 

y  actions,  are  variously,  and  extensively,  modified  by  the  attributes 
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ii  above  mentioned.  But  the  moral  nature  is  not  changed.  So  tar 
t  as  they  have  a  prevailing  influence,  a  sinful  disposition  is  checked, 
and  prevented  from  operating  in  the  worst  manner,  and  degree. 
t  Under  the  prevalence  of  a  sinful  disposition,  these  attributes  are 
t  partly  extinguished,  and  partly  converted  into  instruments  of  sin. 
In  a  virtuous  mind  they  all  become  means  of  virtue,  and  increase 
I       the  energy  of  such  a  mind. 

B  5thly«  TTiere  is  not  in  the  Mind^  bvnattire,  or  in  an  unregenerattd 

I       state^  any  real  moral  excellence^  or  Evangelical  virtue. 
i  For  I  knowy  says  St.  Paul^  that  in  m«,  {that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwell- 

f  eth  no  good  thing.  The  carnal  mind,  says  the  same  Apostle,  is  en- 
i  mity  against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be*  And 
f  again ;  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  /  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
for  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  That  which  is  bom,  saith  our 
t       Saviour,  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.     Without  faith^  says  St.  Paul,  it  is 

impossible  to  please  God. 
I  6thly.  The  heart  of  Man,  after  all  the  abatements  are  made, 

,       which  can  be  made,  is  set  to  do  evil,  in  a  most  affecting  and  dreadful 
(       manner. 

I  Of  this  truth,  the  Text  is  a  direct  and  very  forcible  assertion. 

[       The  word,  which  is  rendered,  fully  set,  in  our  translation,  is  used 

I        by  Ahasuerus,  Esther  vii.  5,  to  express  the  daring  presianption, 

with  which  Haman  had  risen,  up  to  destroy  Esther  ana  her  nation, 

,        It  is  also  said  to  denote  being  filled  with  a  violent  propensity,  as  the 

sails  of  a  ship  are  filled,  when  borne  along  by  a  powerful  blast*     A 

strong  tendency  to  evil  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men,  therefore, 

is  here  asserted  in  very  forcible  terms. 

In  considering  the  degree  of  iniquity,  indicated  in  this  and  simi- 
lar passages,  it  is  not  my  design,  nor  within  my  power  or  wish,  to 
settle  this  point  with  mathematical  exactness.  In  the  Scriptures, 
God  has  exhibited  this  subject  in  an  indefinite,  and  yet  in  a  more 
impressive  and  affecting  manner,  than  any,  which  mankind  have 
substituted.  No  views  of  human  corruption  are  so  affecting,  or  so 
awful,  as  those,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 
This  example  may  be  confidently  followed ;  and  no  man  is  required 
to  limit  this  subject  more  exactly,  than  it  has  been  done  by  his 
Maker. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  shall  proceed  to  adduce 
several  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  expressed  in  the  text. 

I.  The  Scfiptures  directly  assert  this  doctrine  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner. 

Every  imagination  of  Man^s  fuart,  saith  God,  is  only  evil,  con* 
tinually.  Of  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  they  are  with* 
out  excuse  ;  because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God,  ruither  were  thankful ;  but  became  vain  in  their  imagU' 
nations ;  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  then^ 
selves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.     Who  changed  the  truth  of  God 
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into  a  /te,  and  worshipped,  and  served  the  creature,  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  For  this  cause  God  gore 
them  up  to  vile  affections.  And  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  Bmg 
Jilled  with  all  unrighteousruss,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousntn^ 
maliciousness ;  fvil  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity^ 
Whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  Chd,  despiteful,  proud,  bocuters, 
inventers  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents.  Without  understand- 
ing, covenant-breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacahle^  m^ 
merciful :  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God  {that  they,  whiek 
commit  such  things,  are  worthy  of  death)  not  only  do  the  samej  but 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them* 

Of  the  Jews,  the  same  Apostle  (says,  Rom*  iii.  9,  What  then,  art 
we  better  than  they  ?  JVd,  in  ryo  wise  ;  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin.  As  it  is  written, 
There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  There  is  none  that  understand- 
eth  ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of 
the  way  ;  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  T%eir  mouth  is  an  open  sepulchre  ;  wUk 
their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  thar 
lips.  Jyhose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  ;  their  feet  art 
swift  to  shed  blood.  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. — 
Now  we  know,  that  what  things  soever  the  Law  saith,  it  saithte 
them,  who  are  under  the  Law ;  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God. — TTurejore^  by  deeas  of 
Law,  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified. 

Such  is  the  character  of  men,  given  in  fonn,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  most  important  logical  discussion  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Consonant  with  this  representation  are  all 
the  exhibitions,  made  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  this  sub- 
ject* The  depravity,  represented,  is  not  only  declared  to  be  uni- 
versal, but  also  to  be  of  this  high  and  dreadml  malignity.  Man- 
kind are  not  exhibited  as  prone  to  one  sin  only,  but  to  all  these, 
and  all  other  sins ;  and  not  prone  to  these  sins  merely,  but  fiUed 
with  them  as  attributes,  and  executing  them  swiftly  and  dbeadfully 
as  practices.  • 

11.  The  same  truth  is  evident  to  every  man,  if  he  examines  the  sti- 
ject  faithfully,  from  the  state  of  his  ozon  heart  and  life. 

This  very  extensive  field  of  evidence  can  now  be  explored  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner :  but  a  little  attention  to  it  will  in  no 
small  degree  illustrate  aVid  prove  the  doctrine. 

1st.  Every  Man,  who  scrutinizes  his  ovm  heart  at  all,  knows,  that, 
naturally,  he  in  no  sense  obeys  the  first  and  great  command  of  the 
Law  of  God :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  roith  all  thy  heart. 

This  is  the  first,  and  altogether  the  most  important,  duty  of  In- 
telligent creatures  ;  and  is  plainly  that  duty,  separated  from  which, 
no  otlier  can  be  performed.  All  possible  motives  in  the  highest 
possible  degrees  conspire  to  induce  a  rational  being  to  perform  it. 
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If,  then,  these  motives  do  not  influence  the  heart ;  if  we  love  not 
our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  the  Author  of  all  good, 
and  himself  the  Infinite  Good  ;  we  cannot  be  imagined  to  love  with 
right  principles  any  other  being.  If  we  perform  not  our  plain  duty 
to  him,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  perform  our  duty  to  any  other* 

2dly*  All  men  are  daily  reproached  by  their  own  Consciencesj  a$ 
being  greatly  and  continually  guilty  of  Sin. 

The  fear  of  the  anger  of  Goicl,  and  of  future  punishment,  and  the 
pride,  which  every  man  feels  in  thinking  himself  of  a  ^ood  and  ho- 
nourable character,  are  biasses,  which  strongly  influence  us  to  re- 
ject, as  much  as  possible,  so  humiliating  a  doctrine  as  this.  But, 
in  spite  of  both,  our  Consciences,  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  truth, 
declare  the  greatness  of  our  depravity  every  day  ;  and  we  cannot 
hide  our  eyes  from  the  humiliating  declaration.  Were  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  acknowledgment,  we  should  certainly  avoid  it :  but 
the  truth  is  so  obvious,  and  so  undeniable,  that  we  cannot  escape. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  proves  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine still  more  strongly.  The  man,  ^hose  Conscience  does  not 
thus  testify,  is  plainly  of  a  peculiarly  depraved  character ;  not 
merely  because  his  Conscience  does  not  thus  testify,  but  because 
he  is  always  guilty  of  ^oss  sin  in  various  other  respects.  So 
conunon,  or  rather  so  universal,  is  this  fact,  as  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  proverbial  remark.  He  therefore,  who  is  dius  situated,  is 
still  more  depraved  than  mankind  in  general. 

3dly.  The  Stigndity  of  mankind,  ana  their  Hardness  of  Heart,  are 
strong  exhibitions  of  the  same  doctrine. 

That  Men  should  be  thus  guilty,  and  yet  be  insensible  to  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  their  depravity,  is  an  event,  certainly  not  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  Reason,  of  which  we  so  continually 
boast.  Our  sins  are  committed  a^inst  the  Infinite  God,  the  eter- 
nal and  unchangeably  Enemy  of  Sm ;  and  are,  therefore,  the  means 
of  exposing  us  m  an  awful  manner  to  his  wrath  and  vengeance. 
At  the  same  time',  the  character  is  in  itself  debased,  deformed,  and 
hateful,  beyond  expression.  Who,  then,  can  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess any  share  of  Reason,  and  not  be  humbled  beyond  measure  at 
the  latter  of  these  considerations,  and  equally  alarmed  by  the 
former?  Yet  Mankind  by  nature  are  universally,  not  only  not 
humbled,  but  hauehty ;  not  only  not  alarmed,  but  stupid,  as  to 
their  danger;  and  cheerful,  gay,  exulting,  and  insolent,  in  the  ca- 
reer of  their  iniquity. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  warnings  are  sufficient  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  guilt,  danger,  or  duty ;  no  counsels,  to  persuade  them 
to  return  to  obedience ;  no  motives,  to  deter  them  fi*om  sin.  The 
heart  is,  like  the  nether  millstone,  incapable  of  any  useful,  serious, 
divine,  impression ;  daily  becoming  more  and  more  guilty,  stupid, 
and  hardened ;  and  wandering  farther  and  farther  from  duty  and 
from  God,  from  hope  and  from  Heaven. 

Eternal  Life  is  offered,  and  has  been  offered,  to  those,  now  be- 
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fSore  me,  ten  thousand  times.  Who  has  accepted  the  offer  ?  Their 
iins  have  been  ten  thousand  times  reproved  and  condemned.  Who 
has  repented,  and  forsaken  them  ?  Their  duty  has  in  countless 
instances  been  pressed  upon  them.  Who  has  obeyed  ?  God  has 
called,  Chnst  has  entreated,  the  Spirit  of  Grace  has  striven.  Who 
has  listened,  complied,  and  yielded  ?  To  continue  in  sin  is  to  be 
exposed  to  endless  misery.  To  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  is  to  secure 
endless  life.  Every  hardened,  impenitent  sinner  declares,  therefore, 
(hat,  in  his  view,  sin,  with  endless  misery  for  its  reward,  is  more  to 
be  chosen  than  holiness,  or  obedience,  with  endless  life.  What 
greater  proof  of  dreadful  depravity  can  be  given,  or  demanded  f 

III.  The  same  doctrine  is  moat  afffctingly  evinced  hy  the  whoU 
course  of  human  conduct. 

This  evidence  will  advantageously  appear,     . 

Ist.  From  the.  Private  Conduct  of  mankind^  as  mdividuah. 

I  shall  not  here  insist  at  large  on  the  most  private  and  retired 
scenes  of  life,  where  we  see,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  notwith- 
standing all  the  concealment  and  disguise,  with  which  Vice  hides 
itself  from  the  observation  of  the  world,  innumerable  forms  and 
degrees  of  corruption  acted  out  in  a  very  painful  and  humiliating 
manner.  In  spite  of  the  veil,  which  night  and  solitude  cast  over  the 
innumerable  perpetrations  of  the  human  race,  how  many  kinds  ol 
deformity  rise  up  daily  to  our  view !  How  many  early,  bitter,  and 
unnatural  contentions,  even  of  little  children !  What  affecting  to- 
kens even  of  infantine  selfishness,  wi*ath,  revenge,  and  crueltY! 
How  many  proofs  of  filial  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  rebellion,  in  the 
morning  of  Life !  What  unbrotherly  and  unsisterly  coldness  and 
alienation,  what  unkind  and  unforgiving  hearts,  appear  in  those, 
who  are  bone  of  the  same  bone^  ana  flesh  of  the  same  flesh  /  How 
many  jealous,  hard-hearted,  little,  base  sentiments  ana  actions  af- 
flict the  bosom  of  parental  tenderness  in  those,  whom  nature  makes 
inexpressibly  beloved,  in  spite  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  of  every 
folly ! 

What  a  task  is  it  to  rear  a  single  family,  without  leaving  such 
faults  unextirpated,  as  are  open  and  infamous !  How  vast  a  labour 
^o  train  up  even  one  child  to  virtue  and  to  duty;  or  even  to  pre* 
vent  one  trom  becoming  grossly  sinful,  and  finally  lost !  What  toils 
^nd  pains ;  what  cares  and  watcbings ;  how  many  reproofii,  re- 
straints, and  corrections ;  how  many  prayers,  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
are  employed  and  suffered,  before  this  hard  task  can  be  accom- 
\)lished !  How  rarely  is  it  accomplished  at  all!  What  then  must 
be  the  corruption  of  that  heart,  which  makes  all  these  efforts  ne- 
cessary ;  ana  which  can  resist  and  overcome  them  all  ? 

From  this  summary  view  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  obvious 
conduct  of  men  ;  as  it  exists  in  our  own  and  every  other  country. 
WhB.i  amazing  selfishness  visibly  appears  in  the  general  conduct  of 
mankind ;  and  how  litde  are  they,  amidst  all  the  culture  of  education 
and  humanity,  all  the  restraints  of  Law,  and  all  the  illuminations, 
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injunctions,  and  threateninss,  of  Religion,  disposed  to  act  agreea- 
bly to  the  dictates  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  benevolence  to- 
"ivards  each  other?  A  little  property,  a  little  power,  a  very  hum- 
ble office,  or  some  other  trifling  object  of  ambition,  will,  at  any 
time,  make  those,  who  have  been  for  life  bosom  friends,  vehement 
and  irreconcileable  enemies.  A  -furious  and  long  continued  law- 
suit is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  decide  the  unsettled  property ;  a 
lawsuit,  carried  on  with  bitterness,  fraud,  and  perjury ;  and  termi- 
nated in  insolent  victory  and  sullen  defeat,  in  riveted  hatred  and 
gloomy  retaliation.  The  place  of  honour  and  power  is  sought  for 
with  electioneering,  cabalhng,  slander,  fraud,  and  falsehood  *,  and 
is  enjoyed  with  insolence,  or  lost  with  enyy,  malice,  and  secret  re- 
solutions of  future  revenge. 

In  the  common  bargains  belween  JIfen,  how  rarely  is  it  the  design 
to  exchange  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  received ;  although  the 
only  possible  rule  of  honesty ;  and  how  generally,  to  make  what 
is  called  a  goody  and  what  is  in  reality  ^fraudulenij  bargain  !  How 
perpetual  are  the  efforts  to  impose  on  our  neighbours  commodities 
of  less  than  the  professed  value ;  commodities  imperfect,  corrupt- 
ed, and  decayed!  How  many  persons  obtain  the'ur  whole  living, 
and  spend  their  whole  lives,  in  tnis  kind  of  fraud !  What  pains  are 
also  taken  to  conceal,  or  belie,  the  state  of  the  markets ;  of  our 
own  circumstances;  our  real  intentions;  or  our  ability  to  fulfil  the 
engagements,  into  which  we  enter!  What  base  deceptions  are 
practised  in  cases  of  bankruptcy ;  and  what  frauds  perpetrated,  in 
order  to  attain  legally  the  character,  and  immunities,  of  a  bank- 
rupt !  How  difficult  nas  it  been  even  to  make  a  Law,  which  can  at 
all  secure  to  creditors  an  equitable  share  in  the  actual  remains  of  a 
bankrupt's  property !  How  strange  would  the  observations,  which 
I  am  now  making,  appear  in  a  world  of  honest,  virtuous  beings ! 

Friendship  is  plainly  one  of  the  things,  most  to  be  looked  fox 
among  rational  beings ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable,  and 
most  pleasing,  of  all  those,  which  are  in  our  power.  To  this  union 
of  affections,  this  perpetual  correspondence  of  hearts,  this  delight- 
ful harmony  of  life,  all  our  interests  strongly  lead  us,  with  motives 
highly  noble  and  affectingly  persuasiye.  Yet  Solomon  could  say, 
and  with  plain  propriety  could  say,  A  faithful  man  who  can  find? 
Not  a  small  part  ot  our  conversation,  or  of  our  writings,  is  filled 
with  bitter  complaints  of  frail,  alloyed,  treacherous,  broken  friend- 
ship ;  and  of  unworthy,  false,  and  perfidious  friends.  Why  are  we 
not  friends  ?    Can  Virtue  furnish  any  part  of  the  reason  ? 

The  pleasures  of  Men,  their  darling  and  customary  pleasures, 
have  ever  seemec)  to  me  an  affecting  proof  of.  extreme  depravity 
in  our  nature. 

St,  James  directs.  Is  any  man  afflicted^  let  him  pray*  Is  any  mer- 
rq,  (that  IS,  cheerful)  let  him  sing  psalms*  In  otner  words,  let  the 
hours  of  cheerfulness  be  spent  innocently,  (for  such  is  the  employ- 
ment recommended)  grateiully  to  God,  and  profitably  to  ourselves. 
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Such  are  the  amusements,  such  the  pleasures,  recommended  by  ao 
Aposde. 

In  examining  the  pleasures,  actually  sought  by  mankind,  I  shall, 
without  any  particular  notice,  pass  bv  the  brutal  entertainments, 
so  greedily  sought,  so  highly  enjoyed,  and  so  firmly  established, 
unSev  the  sanctions  of  law,  m  Ureecty  jRome,.and  other  Heathen 
countries :  the  public  games,  in  which  naked  men  contended  for 
superiority  in  feats  of  agility  and  strength ;  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
in  which  men,  trained  for  the  purpose,  butchered  each  other  for 
the  amusement  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  exposures  of  human 
beings  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  while  thousands  enjoyed  the 
sport  of  seeing  them  torn  asunder,  as  a  mere  entertainment.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact^  that,  beside  the  vulgar  and  the  savage, 
men  of  high  rank,  of  enlightened  minds,  and  of  polished  manners, 
and,  what  is  still  mc»«  humiliating  and  disgusting,  women  of  the 
first  birth,  education,  and  character,  were  regularly  present*  I 
will  pass  by  the  Saturnalia j  in  which  J2ome  sunk,  for  a  week  every 
year,  into  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  brutism,  and  all  distinction 
and  decency  were  abolished.  Useful  as  the  investigation  might 
be,  it  must,  for  the  want  of  time,  be  omitted  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

Let  me  then  ask.  What  are  the  actual  pleasures,  usually  soughi 
with  ea^er  favouritism  in  countries,  claiming  the  tide  of  Christiao  ? 
60  to  the  tabUj  where  provision  is  professedly  made  for  the  fiesk^ 
^0  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  and  you  will  find  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  a  circle  is  very  frequently  seated  around  it !  Or  ra- 
ther, what  does  that  circle  in  many  instances  become,  before  the 
table  is  deserted  ?  To  pass,  the  enormous  expense,  care,  and 
anxiety,  with  which  nature  and  art  are  employee  and  ransacked, 
to  gratify  the  demands  of  a  sickly  and  fastidious  palate  ;  in  how 
many  instances,  throughout  even  the  civilized  and  Christian  world, 
is  a  feast  the  mere  resort  of  gluttony  and  dninkenness !  How 
swinishly  are  the  overflowing  bounties  of  the  Infinite  God  abused 
to  the  prostitution  of  M$in ;  to  the  destruction  of  his  health,  the 
waste  of  his  time,  the  perversion  of  his  talents,  the  neglect  of  his 
duty,  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  the  stupefaction  of  his  reason, 
the  loss  of  his  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  his  Soul !  How  many 
drunkards,  think  you.  My  Brethren,  have  been  found  in  a  single 
century,  the  most  enlightened  and  improved,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  countries  inhabited  by  Christians,  arouna 
the  festive  boards  of  the  well-informed  and  polished  members  of 
society  ?  How  many  more  gluttons  ?  What  a  scene  of  low  and 
vulgar  brutism,  at  the  same  time,  is  daily  presented  by  taverns, 
ale-houses,  and  dram-shops ;  and  on  days  of  public  rejoicing  and 
festivity  i 

Turn  we  hence  to  the  Horse-race  ;  another  darling  diversion  of 
mankind ;  and  not  of  the  ignorant  and  clownish  only,  but  of  the 
enlightened  and  polished ;  nay,   even  of  the  noble  and  dignified, 
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ranks  of  men.  What  has  gathered  the  concourse  ?  The  professed 
object  is  to  see  two  or  more  horses  run  a  race,  and  one  outstrip  the 
other  in  his  speed.  Without  calling  in  question  the  lawfulness  of 
setting  these  animals  upon  the  stretch  of  their  powers  for  our 
amusement :  what  a  picture  is  presented  to  our  view  by. the  bets 
which  are  laid,  the  fraud  and  falsehood  practised ;  the  perjuries, 
oaths,  curses,  and  blasphemies,  uttered;  the  drunkenness  and 
sloth,  which  are  indulgeq ;  the  littles,  which  are  fought ;  and  the 
universal  prostitution  of  morals,  which  is  accomplished. 
•  At  a  Cockpitj  another  darling  scene  of  amusement  to  vast  multi- 
tudes of  mankind,  all  these  gross  and  dreadful  iniquities  abound ; 
together  with  a  cruelty  causeless,  shameless,  and  horrid ;  a  cruelty 
impossible  to  that  righteous  man^  who  is  mtrdful  to  his  beastj  and 
of  course  to  every  harmless  creature  in  his  power. 

Of  the.  same  deplorable  nature  is  the  amusement  of  BulUhaiting : 
an  amusement  warranted  by  the  voice  of  law,  and  the  deliberate 
decisions  of  senatorial  wisdom  and  royal  dignity.  The  strength 
and  courage  of  this  animal  are  here  made  the  very  means  of  tor- 
turing him  with  the  most  exquisite  agonies,  which  can  easily  be  de- 
vised :  all  not  only  quietly  suffered,  but  established,  for  the  sake 
of  guarding  the  palate  of  the  epicure  from  offence  and  disappoint- 
ment, 6n  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  sla- 
king the  thirst  for  pleasure  in  minds,  which  can  find  delight  in  fe- 
rocity, anguish,  and  death. 

From  these  humiliating  scenes,  direct  your  steps  to  the  Gaming 
table.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  chosen  a  diversion,  or  set  of  diver- 
sions, is  found  here ;  or  to  what  an  incomprehensible  extent  sought 
in  every  countiy,  civilized  and  savage.  Here,  fraud  in  every  form 
begins,  carries  on,  and  closes,  the  business.  Here,  is  the  chamber 
of  moroseness,  gloom,  discontent,  animosity,  profaneness,  conten- 
tion, drunkenness,  and  universal  depravity.  Here,  property  is 
wickedly  lost,  and  wickedly  won.  Here,  time  is  most  shamefully 
and  sinfully  wasted.  Here,  all  duties  are  most  dreadfully  neglected; 
and  here,  the  estate,  the  health,  the  character,  the  family,  and  the 
soul,  are  consigned  to  perdition. 

From  the  gaming  table  turn  your  researches  next  to  the  Theatre. 
Think,  first,  of  the  almost  vniform  character  of  the  miserable 
wretches,  who  are  trained  to  create  the  diversion.  How  low  are 
they,  almost  without  an  exception,  fallen ;  and  how  low  do  diey 
fell,  of  course,  by  the  deplorable  employment,  to  which  they  are 
most  wickedly  tempted  to  devote  themselves !  If  you  are  at  a 
loss,  read  a  history,  or  even  a  professed  panegyric,  of  this  class  of 
mankind.  You  will  fii^d  it  filled  up  with  crimes,  which  disgrace 
the  name  eveirof  sinful  Man,  and  with  characters,  which  are  a  blot 
even  on  this  guilty  world.  Consider,  next,  the  Performances^  which 
these  unhappy  men  and  women  are  employed  to  exhibit.  How 
few  can  be  read  without  a  blush,  or  without  a  sigh,  by  a  person, 
not  seduced  by  habit,  or  not  lost  to  virtue,  and  even  to  sobriety ! 
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How  great  a  part  are  mere  means  of  pollution !  What  art,  labour, 
and  genius,  are  engaged  in  them  to  garnish  gross  and  dreadful 
rice ;  to  disguise  its  nature  and  eflfects ;  to  robe  it  in  the  princely 
attire  of  virtue ;  and  to  crown  it  with  the  rewards  of  well-doing ! 
How  often  is  even  common  decencv  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  put  to 
flight!  In  how  many  ways,  and  with  how  much  art,  is  corruption 
softly  and  secretly  instilled  into  the  soul!  In  how  ^anv  instances 
is  Virtue  defaced,  dishonoured,  and,  .like  the  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
crowned  with  thorns,  sceptered  with  a  reed,  and  mocked  with  pre- 
tended and  insolent  homage ! 

Turn  your  eyes,  next,  to  the  Audience^  whose  wishes  and  pro- 
perty give  birth  to  the  whole  establishment.  Of  whom  is  this 
audience  composed  ?  Of  how  few  persons,  whom  Virtue  ever 
knew,  or  with  whom  she  would  not  biu$h  to  confess  her  acquaint- 
ance !  Of  how  many,  who  are  stranger3  to  all  good !  Of  how 
many,  who  are  ignorant  even  of  decency ;  to  whom  vice  is  pleas- 
ing, and  erossness  an  entertainment ! 

Accorcungly,  all  the  course  of  exhibition,  except  a  little  part 
thrust  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  decency  and  reputation,  is  formed  of  pol- 
luted sentiments,  and  polluted  characters ;  in  which  whatever  is 
not  directly  and  openlv  abominable  is  meant  merely  as  the  white 
covering  intended  to  snroud  from  the  eye  the  death  and  rottenness 
within*  Our  own  copious  language,  employed  in  thousands  oi 
dramatic  performances,  probably  cannot  boast  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  plays,  as  an  Aposde  would  have  pronounced  innocent, 
to  furnish  a  single  stage  for  a  single  season. 

From  the  Stage,  men  are  directly  prepared  to  go  to  the  Brothel. 
The  corruption  of  the  one  fits  the  mind  with  no  common  prepara- 
tion to  direct  its  course  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  first  facts,  which  here  strikes,  and  afflicts,  the  think- 
ing mind,  is,  that  these  houses  of  pestilence  and  ruin,  of  sin  and 
perdition,  are  tolerated  in  countries,  inhabited,  and  ruled  by  such 
as  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  by  those  who  have  been 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father^  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Another  is,  that  they  are  frequented  by  vast  multitudes: 
and  another,  that  these  are  not  composed  of  the  low,  ignorant,  and 
despised  only ;  but,  in  great  numbers,  of  the  wealthy,  the  enlight- 
ened, the  polite,  and  even  the  noble  and  the  princely.  To  this  we 
must  add,  because  truth  adds,  that  Seduction  has  in  all  instances 
begun  the  ruin  of  the  miserable  wretches,  who  inhabit  these  walls 
of  Sodom.  This  seduction,  also,  has  been  accomplished  by  art, 
falsehood,  serpentine  insidiousness,  and  outrageous  perjury.  The 
endless  ruin  of  a  soul  has  been  the  price  of  a  momentary  and  de- 
based gratification ;  and  the  poor  and  pitiable  victim  has  been  so- 
licited, and  induced,  to  sacrifice  eternal  Life,  to  the  fiend-like  per- 
suasion of  her  betrayer. 

In  the  mean  time,  all,  or  nearly  all,  those,  who  are  authors  of 
the  deception,  or  haunters  of  these  tenements  of  prostitution,  ac- 
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companj  to  the  same  perdition  the  miserable  victims  of  their  trea- 
chery. Of  the  strange  or  polluted  woman,  God  saith,  None,  that 
go  in  unto  fur,  turn  again  ;  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of 
life. 

Another  fact,  to  which  your  attention  is  called  in  these  dreadful 
scenes,  is,  that  here  all  sin  springs  up  as  in  a  hot-bed ;  that,  beside 
the  horrid  debasement,  which  is  here  the  characteristical  guilt,  all 
possible  sin  is  rank,  luxuriant,  and  prosperous*  Pro^neness, 
drunkenness,  treachery,  fraud,  and  murder,  haunt  these  baleful 
^alls,  as  a  collection  of  infernal  beings  in  a  second  Hell.  Like 
that  dreadful  world,  also,  its  doors  are  barred  against  all  return 
and  repentance,  against  life  and  hope.  Scarcely  an  example 
is  found,  in  which  those,  who  have  once  entered,  ever  make  their 
escape.  Sin  and  Perdition  are  marked  on  the  gateway;  and  over 
the  cioor  is  read,  in  letters  of  fire.  This  house  is  the  way  to  Hell,  go- 
ing down  to  the  chambers  of  Death* 

The  last  subject,  which,  in  this  complicated  mass  of  iniquity,  de- 
mands your  investigation,  is  the  immense  extent  of  the  pollution, 
and  the  incomprehensible  numbers  of  mankind  which  it  involves,  and 
has  ever  involved.  A  Prophet  has  recorded  Sodom,  as  a  monument 
of  eternal  infamy.  'Were  prophets  to  exist  in  every  land,  Sodoms 
would  not  improbably  be  portrayed  on  many  pages  of  every  his- 
torical record.  The  great  Capitals  of  most  European  and  Jsiatic 
countries  are,  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  not  a  whit  behind  the 
impurity,  found  in  those  monuments  of  the  divine  vengeance,  the 
Cities  of  the  plain,  I  wish  I  could  say  our  own  had  a  less  share 
in  this  charge.  Modern  lewdness,  although  usually  concealed 
with  care  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  has  yet  publicly  proceeded  to 
lengths,  which  amaze  the  mind  even  of  cool  contemplation,  sicken 
the  heart  of  delicacy,  and  turn  back  the  eye  of  virtue  with  horror. 
The  world  has  become  complaisant  to  it ;  and  changed  its  very 
language,  to  give  soft  and  imposing  names  to  the  wretches,  who  ■ 
have  robbed  the  swine  of  their  sty,  or  wallowed  at  their  side  in 
the  mire.  The  prostitute  is  misnamed  with  softening  appeUations, 
intended  to  veil  her  odious  character,  and  her  enormous  crimes. 
The  lewd  man  is  styled  a  man  of  gayety,  spirit,  and  life ;  a  man  of 
the  world ;  a  liberal  man ;  a  man  unshackled  by  fanaticism  or  su- 
perstition. 

At  the  same  time,  means  innumerable,  tolerated  by  law,  and 
pursued  with  impunity,  are  employed  to  cherish  this  worst,  this 
most  fatal,  of  all  evils.  Houses  of  pollution  in  immense  numbers 
are  erected,  allowed,  and  frequented.  Abandoned  women  are 
brought  forward  to  places  of  public  and  honourable  resort ,  admit- 
ted without  opposition  to  assemblies  for  amusement,  made  up  of 
those,  who  fill  the  upper  spheres  of  life ;  seated  at  tables  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  rolled  on  the  wheels  of  splendour.  Genius  prostitutes 
its  elevated  powers  to  seduce  the  miserable  victim,  to  varnish  the 
guilt  of  pollution,  to  sooth  to  torpor  the  wounded  conscience,  and 
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to  make  the  way  to  Hell  smooth,  pleasant,  and  unsuspected ;  fonns 
and  tunes  the  enchanting  song,  to  imbrute  the  heedless  mind ;  h- 
shions  and  animates  the  marole  into  every  form  of  temptation: 
traces  on  the  canvass  its  lines  of  3ymmetry  and  beauty,  and  sheds 
the  splendour  of  its  colouring,  only  to  corrupt  and  to  ruin.  The 
shop,  to  complete  the  havoc,  publidy  holds  out  the  in&motis  book, 
the  alluring  image,  and  the  fascinating  picture,  to  every  passenger; 
and,  in  defiance  of  laws  and  magistrates,  eagerly  helps  torwaio  the 
work  of  destruction* 

All  these  are  chosen,  and  customary  pursuits  of  mankind. 
Those,  who  follow  them,  are  immortal  beinss,  who  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  endless  life  to  be  secured.  All 
of  them  have  heard  the  Gospel  of  Salvation ;  have  been  exhorted 
to  yield  themselves  to  the  Redeemer;  and  have  been  eamesdy  in- 
vited to  enter  into  heaven. 

The  life  of  all  is  a  vapour ;  the  day  of  grace  and  of  pardon,  is 
bounded  by  that  momentary  life ;  and  each  feels  his  time  to  be  so 
short,  that  he  cannot  find  even  an  hour  to  employ  on  the  great 
work  of  Repentance,  and  the  Salvation  of  his  souL 

Such,  then,  are  the  pleasures  of  mankind^  What,  it  may  now  be 
asked,  are  those  employments  of  men,  wl^ch  wear  a  more  serious 
aspect  ? 

Among  these,  the  first,  which  strikes  the  mind  of  a  serious  inves* 
tigator,  is  their  general  and  wonderftU  profanation  of  the  name  of 
God.  To  this  sin,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  there  is  hardly 
tiny  temptation*  Wickedness  here  assumes,  therefore,  the  charac* 
ter  of  disinterestedness;  and  the  sin  is  committed  fit>m  the  pure 
love  of  sinning*  Yet  how  immensely  extensive  is  this  evil  prac- 
tice !  The  Heathen  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  nations,  professing  widelv  different  views,  in  other  re- 
spects, concerning  the  Ruler  of  all  things,  quietly  unite  in  pro- 
faning his  awful  name.  Men  of  all  ages  and  characters,  however 
discordant  otherwise,  harmonize  here.  The  sage  and  the  block- 
head, the  gendeman  and  the  clown,  the  nobleman  and  the  peasant, 
join  their  voices  in  unison ;  and  form  one  great  chorus,  not  for  the 
praise,  but  for  the  dishonour,  of  God.  The  Prince  swears  on  his 
throne,  and  the  beggar  on  his  dunghill ;  the  child  lisps  out  the  im- 

Eerfect  curse,  and  the  tongue  of  the  man  of  grey  hairs  trembles 
eneath  the  faltering  blasphemy.  From  California  to  Japan  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  rises  up  to  Heaven,  not  as  the  odour  of 
sweet  incense,  but  as  one  vast  exhalation  of  impiety,  infinitely 
disgraceful  to  our  reason,  inmiensely  ungrateful,  and  immensely 
wicked. 

The  next  dreadful  efiusibn  of  this  evil  spirit  is  the  multUorm 
falsehood,  which  in  such  an  astonishing  manner  clouds  and  dis- 
graces this  miserable  world*  Truth  is  Uie  foundation  of  all  virtue, 
and  consequently  of  all  happiness.  Without  it,  society,  jn  the 
proper  sense,  cannot  exist.    Even  the  dreadful  bands  of  thieves 
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and  ruffians  are  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be  indebted  to  it  foi 
their  own  hoirid  unioi).  But  cast  your  eyes  over  this  wide  world, 
and  mark  how  extensively  truth  has  fallen  in  the  streets  of  cities, 
the  solitary  habitations  of  the  country,  and  the  wild  retreats  of  the 
savage  and  barbarian.  Mark  how  soon  falsehood  begins  to  blacken 
the  tongue  of  the  child,  and  how  gready  to  deepen  its  hue  with  the 
increase  of  years.  Trace,  if  you  can,  without  intense  mortifica- 
tion, the  secret  windings  of  the  private  slanderer ;  and  behold,  if 
you  can,  without  amazement,  in  endless  multitudes,  the  impudent, 
unblushing  lies,  of  public  newspapers.  Survey  widi  horror,  for 
without  horror  you  cannot  survey,  the  perjuries  of  testimony,  the 
perjuries  of  elections,  the  perjuries  of  the  custom-house,  and  the 
perjuries  of  public  office.  Look  with  still  more  amazement  and 
regret,  on  the  falsehoods  of  the  great  and  powerful.  "  Truth," 
said  King  John  of  France  j  "  if  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
ought  still  to  fina  a  mansion  in  the  bosoms  of  princes."  Yet  how 
regularly  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  courts 
and  legislatures  assert,  and  deny,  successively,  the  same  facts, 
without  a  retraction,  and  without  a  blush.  Cast  your  eyes,  and 
tell  me,  if  they  do  not  sicken  while  you  cast  them,  on  the  moun- 
tainous mass  of  falsehood  heaped  up  by  insidious  Learning,  and 
infidel  philosophy,  against  the  Worn  of  God,  and  against  all  the 
interests,  virtue,  and  happiness,  of  Man.  When  you  have  done 
these  things ;  finish  the  humiliating  investigation  by  gazing  at  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Frenchj  swearing  eternal  hatred  to  royalty  and 
eternal  fealty  to  six  successive  constitutions  of  Government,  adopt- 
ed within  litde  more  than  six  successive  years,  and  then  bowing 
down  quiedy  at  the  foot  of  a  despot ! 

From  falsehood  the  transition  is  almost  necessary  to  fraud.  On 
this  subject,  however,  as  on  all  the  remaining  ones,  I  can  dwell  but 
a  moment.  The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  repressing  this  sin,  and  in  repressing  it  with  every  suf- 
fering, which  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human  nature  sustain. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  whip,  the  brand,  the  prison,  and  the  galley,  in 
spite  of  the  gibbet  ana  the  cross,  the  rack  and  the  faggot,  what 
commoditv,  what  kind  of  dealing,  is  not  the  subject  of  fraud ;  and 
what  chilQ  of  Adam  is  not  its  mortified  object?  All  kinds  of  money  are 
counterfeited;  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  conveyance,  or  security, 
are  forged.  Vast  multitudes  of  mankind  gain  their  livelihood  from 
cheating.  The  beggar  cheats  you  in  his  tale  of  suffering ;  the  man 
of  business  in  his  commodity ;  the  statesman  plunders  the  public ; 
the  prince  defrauds  his  subjects  by  false  representations  of  his  wants, 
and  false  representations  of  his  expenditures.  In  London  only,  a 
very  corrupt,  but  far  from  being  the  most  corrupt,  city  in  Europe, 
115,000  human  beings,  among  whom  are  50,000  abandoned  fe- 
males, live,  according  to  the  sagacious  and  upright  Colouhoun,  ei- 
ther partly  or  wholly,  by  customary  fraud ;  ana  annually  plunder 
their  fellow-men  of  Two  millions  Sterling;  while  on  tne  River 
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Uuime^  a  more  systematized  robbcnr  has  yearly  jrrestcd  from 'in- 
dividuals no  less  than  500,000  pounds  of  the  same  currency ;  and 
from  the  Crown,  during  a  century,  ten  millions. 

Duelling  and  Suicide  present  to  our  yiew  two  othra  kindred  tes- 
timonies of  enormous  corruption.  On  these,  however,  I  cannot, 
and  need  not,  dwell.  Instead  of  expatiating  on  them,  I  will  ex- 
hibit to  you  two  official  accounts  of  the  mored  state  of  the  Capital 
of  France.  By  a  public  return  to  the  Government,  of  birth% 
deaths,  &c«  in  Paris,  in  the  jear  1801,  it  appears,  that  there  were, 

Legitimc^te  births,   ^   •    ^    •    #    14,839 

Marriages,    ...•.•••      3,836 

^•von:e,. ,         720 1.^^-^  ^^ 

Died  in  their  own  houses,'     ••    12,510 

In  poor  houses  and  hospitals,     .      8,257  )  Abo^t  two  fifths  <tf 

Found  dead  in  the  streets,     •    •    «    201  ^        the  whole. 

In  the  Republican  year,  ending  Sept.  23,  1803,  by  the  report  of 
tke  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  Grand  Judge  for  the  Disirict  oj  Paris, 
ih/s  number  of 

:S«iddewa3      ......     i^^^^^    \fA  65T 

Murdered  :perso««,     .    .    .     j^e^^^-      81 1    ,^ 

Divorces, ....••  644 

Murderers  executed, *     •  155 

•Condemned  to  the  galleys, •  1210 

Condemned  to  hard  labour  and  imprisonment,  «  1626 

Branded  ^ith  hot  irons,   •••...•.  64 

Among  the  criminals  executed  were  Seven  Fathers,  who  had 
|K)isoned  their  children :  Ten  Husbands,  who  had  murdered  their 
.wives :  Six  wives,  who  poisoned  their  husbands :  and  Fifieen  ckU' 
dren,  who  destroyed  their  parents. 

During  that  year  also  12,076  lewd  women  had  been  registered, 
and  paidfor  .the  protection  of  the  Police;  1552  kept  mistresses 
were  noted ;  and  308  public  brothels  licensed,  by  the  Prefect  of 
Police  at  Paris. 

This  tremendous  recital  admits  no  comment.  The  spectator 
shrinks  from  it  with  hprror ;  and,  >forced  to  acknowledge  those, 
(Comprised  in  the  story, , to  be  human  brings,  wishes' ^o  deny,  that 
himself  is  a.  man. 

2dl^.  7%edoc^neirdreadftdlye!oif^editi,thePuBKc  Cor^kx^tf 
mAfikuML' 
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On  this  pairt  of  the  subject,  copious  sudd  important  as  it  is,  I  shall 
make  a  ver^  few  observations  only,  under  the  following  bead3« 
1st.  TTietr  government. 

Under  a  righteous  administration  of  Oovemment,  the  intense 
^orru^tion  of  the  human  character  is  gloomily  manifested  by  Sub* 
JectSj  in  the  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  llieir.  evasions  or  their 
transgressions  of  Law.  Godbas  made  it  our  duty  to  render  trUmte 
to  whom  tr^nUe  is  due  ;  cuftam  to  mhomcustoni  ;  and  honour  to  whom 
honour.  Nor  has  He  permitted  us  to  perform  these  duties  with  less' 
scrupulous  exactness  than  any  other.  Compare  with  this  precept 
the  reluctant  payment  of  reasonable  taxes ;  the  unceasing,  and  im- 
inense,  smtfggling ;  the  innumerable  frauds,  practised  on  the  Cus- 
,tom-house ;  the  murmurlngs,  ,the  seditions,  the  revolts,  the  malig- 
nant factions,  and  the  furious,x:ivU  discords,  which  have  blackened 
the  annals  even  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nations ;  and  you  can- 
not want  evidence  of  the  depravity  oi  that  Spirit,  which  lias  given 
birth  to  theSe  en<M*mities. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  is  the  Government  itself  no  other 
than  an  adn^iinistration  of  iniquity !  The  endless  train  o^  evils,  how- 
ever, which  have  flowed  in  upon  mankind  from  this  source,  have 
been,  here,  so  long  the  ruling  theme  both  of  conversation  and  wri- 
tings ;  the  oppression,  fraudT  plunder,  baieful  example,  and  de- 
1)lorabIe  corruptiou,  of  despotic  princeb,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
earned  by  heart ;  a6  to  fender  a  particular  discussion  of  them,  at 
the  present  time,  unnecessary.  But  however  frequently  they  have 
been  repeated,  they  ;are  not  on  that  account  less  real,  or  dreadful, 
manifestations  of  huthan  turpitude.  I  know,  that  it  is  a  common 
refuge  of  the  objectors  to  this  doctrine  to  attribute  both  these  kinds 
of  evidence  of  human  corruption  to  the  form  of  the  goverpinent,  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  Man.  But  this  complaisance  to  huoiian  nature 
is  out  of  place.  Kings  and  princes  .are  mere  men ;  and  differ  from 
other  men,  Only  because  they  are  surrounded  by  greater  tempta- 
tions. Their  nature  and  propensities  are  precisely  the  same  with 
yours  and  mine.  Their  opportunities  of  doing  good  are,  at  the 
same  time,  immensely  greater ;  and  were  they  originally  virtuous, 
would  be  seized,  and  employed,  with  an  avidity,  proportioned  iq 
their  extent,  for  this  great  purpose  only.  Were  human  nature  pure^ 
as  is  professed ;  were  it  not  dreadfully  corrupted ;  kings  would  be 
the  best  of  men ;  as  possessing  the  greatest  power,  and  the  widest 
means  of  beneficence.  How  unlike  this  has  Deen  the  fact,  not  with 
respect  to  kings  only,  but  almost  all  men  invested  with  high  author- 
ity. Republican  Legislatm*es  have  been  at  least  as  oppressive  to 
mankind  as  Monarchs ;  particularly  to  the  dependencies  of  their 
etHpire.  Rome  and  Sparta  ground  their  provinces  with  a  harder 
hand  than  the  Persian  Despot:  and  no  human  tyranny  was  ever 
marked  with  such  horrors  as  tnc  Republican  tyranny  of  France. 

idly.  The  Wars  of  Mankind  are  a  still  more  dreadful  exhibition 
qfmickedne^fi  than  their  Government. 
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Here,  as  if  the  momentary  life  of  Man  was  too  long,  and  his 
sufferings  too  few,  and  too  small,  men  have  professedly  embarked 
in  the  design  of  cutting  off  life,  and  enhancing  the  numoer  and  de- 
gree of  sufferings.  War  has  prevailed  through  every  age,  and  in 
every  country ;  and  in  all  has  waded  through  human  blood,  tram- 
pled on  human  corpses,  and  laid  waste  the  fields  and  the  dwellings, 
the  happiness  and  the  hopes,  of  mankind.  It  has  been  employed 
to  empty  Earth,  and  people  Hell ;  to  make  Angels  weep,  and  Fiends 
triumph,  over  the  deplorable  guilt  and  debasement  of  the  human 
character. 

3<]ly*  77^  doctrine  is  not  less  strongly  evidenced  hy  the  Religum 
of  Mankind. 

With  this  subject  I  shall  wind  up  the  melancholy  detail.  Jeho- 
vah created  this  world,  stored  it  with  the  means  of  good,  and  filled 
it  with  rational  and  immortal  beings.  Instead  of  lovine,  serving 
and  adoring  Him,  they  have  worshipped  Devils,  the  vuest  of  all 
beings,  and  alike  his  enemies  and  their  own.  They  have  worship- 
ped each  other ;  thev  have  worshipped  brutes*;  they  have  worship- 
ped vegetables.  The  Smith  has  molten  a  god  of  gold  ;  the  Car- 
penter has  hewn  a  god  of  wood ;  and  millions  have  prostrated  them- 
selves to  both  in  praise  and  prayer.  To  appease  the  anger  of  these 
gods,  they  have  attempted  to  wash  their  sins  away  by  ablutions, 
and  to  make  atonement  for  them  by  penance.  To  these  gods  the? 
have  offered  up  countless  hecatombs ;  and  butchered,  and  torturra, 
and  burnt,  their  own  children.  Before  these  gods  their  religion 
has  enjoined,  and  sanctioned,  the  unlimited  prostitution  of  matrons 
and  virgins  to  casual  lust  and  systematized  pollution.  The  same 
reli£;ion  has  also  sanctioned  war  and  slaughter,  plunder  and  devas- 
tation, fraud  and  perjury,  seduction  and  violation,  without  bounds, 
lis  })ersecutions  have  reddened  the  world  with  blood,  and  changed 
its  countries  into  catacombs.  On  the  pale  horse,  seen  in  the  Apoc- 
alyptic vision.  Death  has  gone  before  it ;  and  Hell  following  qfier, 
has  exulted  in  its  deplorable  follies,  its  crimes  without  number,  and 
tiie  miseries   which  it  has  occasioned  without  end. 


SERMON  XXXn. 

HUMAN   DEPRAVITY;  DSRIVKD  FROM   ADAM* 


BoHAvi  ▼.  12. — WherefoTBf  a$  by  one  man  tin  eiUered  into  ike  worlds  and  diaih  k$ 
mm;  and  to  dtaih  ktUh patted  upon  all  metif  far  that  all  hate  tinned, 

£  ROM  these  words  I  proposed,  in  a  former  discourse,  to  dis- 
cuss the  following  Doctrine: 

TTiat  tn  constquenct  of  the  Apostiicy  of  Adam  all  men  have  sinned. 

In  the  three  last  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Vniversaliiy, 
and  the  Degree^  of  human  corruption.    The  next  subject  of  oiuk*^  .^ 
inquirv  is  the  Source^  whence  this  corruption  is  derived.  In  the  text, 
as  well  as  in  the  doctrine,  it  is  exhibited  as  existing  in  consequence 
of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam. 

Before  I  procee^  to  a  direct  examination  of  this  branch  of  the 
doctrine,  it  wiU  be  advantageous  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations. 

I8t«  Itioittj  I  presume^  he  admittedj  that  there  is  a  catise  of  this 
depravity. 

The  Depravity  of  Man  is  either  caused,  or  casual*  If  it  be 
casual ;  every  thing  else  may,  for  aueht  that  appears,  be  casual 
also.  A  denial  of  this  position,  therefore,  becomes  a  direct  estab- 
lishment of  the  Atheistical  scheme  of  casual  existence. 

Besides,  uniformity,  is,  in  all  cases,  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
supposition  t)f  casualty.  Th^t  mere  accident  should  be  the  pa- 
rent of  the  same  moral  character  in  all  the  progeny  of  Adam,  or  oi 
uniformity  of  any  kind,  in  so  many  thousand  millions  of  cases,  is 
contradictory  to  plain  mathematical  certainty. 

2dly«  This  cause,  whatever  it  is,  is  commensurate  with  its  effects. 

As,  therefore,  the  effects  extend  to  all  men ;  it  follows,  that  the 
cause,  also,  is  universal. 

3dly.  2%e  cause  of  this  depravity  is  undoubtedly  one,  and  the 
•same. 

This  is  argued,  irresistibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  effects,  which 
is  every  where  the  same. 

4thly.  TTUs  cause  did  not  always  exist. 

Before  their  Apostacy,  our  first  parents  were  undepraved.  As 
the  effect  did  not  then  exist ;  the  cause  plainly  did  not  exist. 

These  observations  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  without  a  contro- 
versy. It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  searching  for  the  source  of  hu- 
man corrupUon  we  must,  if  we  act  wisely,  be  guided  by  them : 
smce  nothme  can  be  this  source,  of  which  all  these  things  cannot 
be  truly  preoicated. 
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^thly*  in  inqtdrmg  after  the  source  of  human  comgf^Um  we  m- 
^tttVc  only  after  a  fact. 

This  subject,  sofficiently  ^fficulc  in  itee^  has  been  abnost  al- 
ways embiarrassed  by  uniting  with  it  foreign  considerations*  A 
fact^  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  w  what  if  is,  independently  of 
tvtty  thing  else*  If  it  be  true,  that  the  corruption  of  Mankind  exists 
in  consequence  of  tne  Apostacy  of  «/^(fam;  this  truth  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  I'eluQtance  in  us  to  admit  it ;  .by  any  opinions,  n^hich 
wc  may  finn,  of  th^  propriety,  o^  impoprie^y,  of  the  dispense- 
iiori ;  nor  by  any  inexplica^cnessy.arising  from  the  efficient  cause, 
the  moral  nature,  or  the  consequences,  oi  the  fact.  These  things 
inav  be  ihe  foundation  of  6ther  inquiries,  and  of  perplexities,  aM 
dimeulli'cs,  cVe^  so  great :  still,  they  cannot  eyen  renqptely  nff&a^ 
(he  subject  of  the  present  investigation. 

€lhly.\  iVhen  Idsserl^  that  m  consequence  oftheApMacy  ofAddm 
tU  men  hfi^ve  sinnei ;  Ido  not  intend^  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  arp 
gutlij/  of  his  transgression* 

Moral  actions  are  not,  so  &r  as  I  can  see,  transfi»rable  from  osie 
Deing  to  'another.  The  personal  act  of  any  agent  is,  in  its  TCfy 
Mature,  the  act  of  that  agent  solely ;  and  icicap|ble  of  being  parti- 
cipaied  by  any  other  agent.  Of  course,  the  guik  of  shch  a  per- 
sona) act  is  equalfy  incapaUe  of  being  transferred,  or  piartlcipated. 
The  guilt  is  inhcreni  in  the  actkm^  and  is  attribulab^,  0ierefoie, 
to  th6  Agent  only. 

So  clear  is  this  doctrine,  that,  I  presume,  no  evidence  was  evfr 
ibupposed  to  be  derived,  originally,  from  Reason,  to  the  contrary 
^octnnei  If,  therefore,  any  evidence  can  be  found  to  support  this 
docti'ih'e,'  it  must  ^e  found  in  Keveialidn.  But  In  Revelalion,  it  is 
presumed^  it  cannbt  be  found.  Unquestionably  it  is  no  where  di- 
rectly asscHed  in  the  Scriptures.  If  i^t  be  contained  in  them,  k 
must  be  by  implicalion.  Let  me  ask,  Where  js  this  im][)lication  f 
Certainly  not  m  any  use  of  fhe  teim  Impute^  commonly  appealed 
to  iW  the  Supporters  of  this  scheme.  I  have  examined  witii  care 
evefy  jiassdge,  in  which  this  word,  and  its  coi^nexions,  are  used  la 
the  ^crintui^es  ;  and  feel  completely  assured,  thjat  it  is  used  in  a  to- 
iallv  different  sense,  in  every  instance,  without  an  exception.  The 
Tef  b  Xo/j^Qfuu^  which  is  the  original  word,  rendered  by  the  English 
woixl  impute,  denotes  originally,  and  always,  to  reckon,  to  count,  to 
ireckbn  to  the  accotmto/anum,  to  charge  to  his  account ;  but  never  to 
transfer  moral  action,  guilt,  or  desert,  from  one  being  to  another. 
Thu§  it  is  skid  by  Shimei,  Let  not  my  Lord  impuJte  thif  sin  itnto  his 
servant :  thkt  is,  Lejt  not  my  Lord  charge  my  sin  of  cursing  JJmvid 
against  me,  br  to  niy  acc()unt.  Thus  also  it  is  said,  AhrtUuim  be- 
lieved God}  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness:  that  is, 
his  faith  wad  reckoned  to  him  in  the  stead  of  that  perfect  legal 
righteousnesi,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  wpuld  haFe  been  ac- 
cepted before  Godi 
The  pass8lgej  #hich  seems  the  ncartst  to  thk  pucpdie  of  those, 
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a^nst  whom  I  am  contending,  is  1  Cor.  xv.  d9,  As  m  jfii(im  ntf 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  The  words  in  the  orir 
ginai  are  'sv  r^  Ado^  and  *8v  r^  X^Vry.  The  Greek  preposition  ^ 
signifies  verv  often,  as  any  person  acquainted  with  the  language 
must  have  observed,  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  English  jDnrase 
by  means  of.  ^he  passage  would,  therefore,  have  been  explicitly 
and  correctly  ^nslated,  as  by  means  of  4dapi  ali  die^  eveiiso^by 
means  of  Christ  shall  ail  be  rnade  a/t^e.  Ad<!^  is,  xherelbre,  oniy 
asserted,  here,  lo  be  an  instrumental  cause  of  the  Death  Sf^ifiedr 
A  parallel  passage  will,  I  think,  mak^  the  justice  of  these  ,remark|i 
evident  beyond  any  reasonable  debate.  In  1  Cor«  yii.  14,  il'jjs  said, 
4he  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife,  and  the 
urJ>elieving  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband.  No  person  will  pre« 
lend,  that  in  thi9  passage  the  Apostle'  declares  the  j^anctification  of 
ffae  believine  wife  to  be  transferred  to  the  husband,  so  as  to  become 
t)ie  personal  stkte,  or  character,  of  the  husband/  This  is  e.vi4ent« 
ly  not  the  iact,  because  he  is  still  an  unbeliever*  The  meaning 
plainly  i«^4hat  6y  means  of  his  wtfe  he  is  in  such  aunse  considered 
ds  sanctified,  as  to  prevent  his  children  from  ieing  wclean^  or  in 
tnore  explicit  terms,  fnom  being  ikcd^able  (f  being^  .offered  tojBo^ 
in  baptism. 

Ilk.  Neither  do  I  intend,  ihat  the  dAscend$r\ts  of  Mam'^re  wm* 
i^*hed  for  his  transgression,  , 

This  doctrine  is  completely  set  aside  by  God  hiiQself,  io  Ezek. 
xviii*  3d:  The  soul,  that  sinneih  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  $u)t  bear 
tfu.iniqt^ty  of  the  father  ^  neither  ^11. the  faiher  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  son}  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  up^  pip^t 
dndJhe  wickedness  ofihe  wicked  shall  kc  tpori  him.  in  this  pas* 
sage  it  is,  I  think,  as  explicitly  as  language  will  admit,  decla^d, 
tbaC  no  man  shall  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  fnifther)  |>articu- 
larly  that  the  son  shaU  not' J>e  punished  for  ike  sin  of  hisT  father  f 
dnd,  by  obvious,  and,  I  think,  irresistible  im/dicati$;n,  ihat' the  soM 
ofAdamishM  not  be  punish^  for  the  sins  cf  this^  thdr  iSommcnf 
parent.' 

Hiring  tW  prepaid  the  way,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  direct  dis* 
enssipn  of  the  aoctrijiie,  I  shall  no#  proceed  to  ad^ce  in's(Upport 
of  its  trudi  the  following  p?oofe. 

\.  The  Text. 

Here  it  is  asserted,  that^y  one  r^n  ^  entered  into  the  vorid  f' 
if  ^n%  *w4fum ;  thret^h,  or  bu  means  ofy  one  man. '  I  will  not  take 
npon  to  me  to  say,  thieit  the  Apostle  declaim  thd  sin  otAdam  t0  be 
the  only  supposable,  or  possible,  cause  of  the. entrance  of  sin  into' 
the  world ;  but  he  plainly  declares  it  to  be  the  acttial  cause*  The 
rnn,  which  thus  entered,  he  d4iclares>lso  to  be  universs^';  ev^n  atf 
universali  as  the  deatn,  which  entered  by  sin.'  Ih  the  i8th  verse/ 
which  b  separated  from  the  tegst  by  a  pc:renthesis:bnly,  the  Apostle 
^teaches  us  m  the  most.direct  lerms,.that  thif^i^iv^rsal  sin  is  a  coin 
.^Hsq)ience  xifthe  txktdff^moujofAd^tm.   Hfs  wordjs  are,  ^Thei^eft/rBf 
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as  hy  the  off  met  of  ontj  or  as  in  ihe  original,  &'  «v«( »— — , -, 

bv  one  offence^  jwgment  came  vpon  all  to  condemnation;  and  in 
the  19th  verse,  By  one  manU  disobedience^  ^nany^  in  the  originaJ, 
*m  «»XXoi  the  manvy  were  made^  in  the  Greek,  xoriAi^tfav  were  consii- 
tiUed^  sinners.  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is,  I  think,  ]  lainly 
the  following :  that  by  means  of  the  offence,  or  transeression  of 
Adam^  the  judgment,  or  sentence  of  God,  came  upon  an  men  unto 
condemnation ;  because,  and  solely  because,  all  men,  in  that  state 
of  things,  which  was  constituted  in  consequence  of  the  transgres- 
sion of  Adam^  became  sinners* 

I  have  heretofore  declared,  that  the  manner^  in  which  the  sUUe  of 
things  became  such^  is  not  at  all  involved  in  the  present  discusntnu 
I  now  observe  further,  that  I  am  unable  to  explain  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it ;  but  I 
freely  confess  myself  to  have  seen  none,  which  was  satis&ctory  to 
me ;  or  which  did  not  leave  the  difficulties  as  great,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  as  numerous,  as  they  were  before.  I  snail  not  add  to  these 
difficulties  by  any  imperfect  explanations  of  my  own*  At  the  same 
time,  T  repeat,  tliat  the  fact  in  question  is  not  at  all  affected  by  these 
difficulties ;  and  that  a  denial  of  this  fact  is  perplexed  with  diflkiul- 
ties,  which  are  greater,  both  in  number  and  degree* 

II.  The  Doctrine  is  evident^  also^from  tlu  Sentence  pronotaiced  on 
our  first  parents. 

In  this  sentence  God  declared,  that  the  ground  was  cursed  for  the 
sake  ofAdam^  or  because  of  his  transgression ;  that  it  should  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles  :  that  he  should  eat  bread  m  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife  should  lead  lives  of  toil, 
sufferings  and  sorrow^  until  they  should  finally  return  to  the  dust^ 
from  which  they  were  taken.  In  a  former  discourse  it  was  shown, 
that  all  the  parts  of  this  sentence  have  been  regularly  fulfilled, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  All  of  them,  therefore, 
constituted  a  sentence,  actusuly  pronounced  on  ail  the  progeny  of 
Adam,  and  proved  to  be  so,  because  it  is  executed  on  them  all.  7%c 
cursing  of  the  ground,  particularly,  by  which  it  was  deprived  of  its 
former  spontaneous  fruitfulness,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
sterility ;  by  which  thorns  and  briars  were  substituted  for  the  fruits 
of  Paradise  ;  and  by  which  ease,  happiness,  and  immortality,  were 
exchanged  for  labour,  suffering,  and  death,  inwrought  into  the  very 
constitution,  now  ^iven  to  the  Earth ;  was  a  fiaict,  which  involveo, 
of  course,  the  punishment  of  all  men  ;  because  all  men  suffer  dis- 
tress by  means  of  this  &ct ;  and  because  no  rational  beings,  be- 
skle  sinners,  are  in  the  Providence  of  God  subjected  to  any  suffer- 
ing. Every  descendant  of  Adam  must,  of  course,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  world,  which  was  thus  cursed ;  and  must  of  necessity  be  a 
partaker  of  the  very  evils,  denounced  in  this  curse.  When  the 
sentence  was  declared,  therefore,  it  was  certainly  foreseen,  that  all 
those,  who  would  afterwards  share  in  the  sufferings,  whidi  it  dis- 
closed ;  that  is,  all  the  children  of  Adam ;  would  oe  sinners.    As 
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all  the  progeny  of  Adam  must  inhabit  the  world  thus  cursed ;  all 
must  necessarily  partake  of  these  evils  ;  because  they  were  inse-* 
parably  united  to  the  world,  in  which  they  dwelt.  If,  then,  it  was 
not  foreseen,  that  they  would  be  sinners ;  the  curse  must  have  been 
denounced  against  them,  either  when  obedient  and  virtuous ;  or 
while  their  future  moral  character  was  uncertain.  The  former  will 
not  be  admitted  by  any  man  :  the  latter  will  no  more  be  admitted 
by  any  man,  if  he  reflect  at  all  on  the  subject :  for  God  can  no 
more  be  supposed  to  condemn,  and  punish,  those,  who  are  not 
known  by  him  to  be  sinful,  than  those,  who  are  known  to  be  virtu- 
ous. It  follows  therefore,  that,  as  the  world  was  thus  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  transgression  of  Adam;  and  of  a  paradise  be- 
came a  wilderness  of  thorns  and  briars :  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
same  transgression,  the  character  of  Man  was  also  changed ;  and 
instead  of  being  immortal,  virtuous,  and  happy,  he  became  the 
subject  of  sin,  suffering,  and  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  these 
considerations,  viz.  the  mortality  of  mankind,  the  Apostle  Paul 
expressly  asserts  the  doctrine  m  a  passage,  already  quoted  for 
another  purpose,  /n,  or  by  means  of,  Adam^  all  die.  As  neither  ) 
death,  nor  any  other  'suffering,  befalls  virtuous  beinss ;  this  pas- 
sage may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  full  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
at  large. 

III.  7%e  Doctrine  is  directly  declared  by  Mosesj  when  he  informs 
usj  that  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  likeness,  that  is,  the  meaning,  inten- 
tionally attached  to  it  by  Moses,  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  same  history  he  introduces  God  as  saving. 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  subjoins, 
so  God  created  Man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  image  of  Ood  created 
he  him.  In  a  former  discourse  I  have  shown,  that  the  likeness,  or 
image,  here  mentioned,  is  the  Moral  image  of  God;  consisting,  es- 
pecially, in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness  ;  as  we  are 
informed  by  St.  Paul.  After  dwelling  so  particularly  on  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  Man  was  created,  and  on  the  fact,  that  Man  was 
created  in  this  image  ;  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned,  that  Moses 
intended  to  inform  us,  that  Seth  was  begotten  in  the  moral  likeness 
of  Adam  after  his  apostacy ;  and  sustained,  from  his  birth,  a  moral 
character,  similar  to  that,  which  his  two  brothers,  Cain  and  Abel, 
also  sustained.  This  view  of  the  subject  appears  plainly  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Job,  when  he  asks.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  F  Jfot  one :  (Job  xiv.  4.)  by  Bildad,  when  he 
asks.  How  then  can  Man  be  justified  with  God;  or  how  can  he  be 
clean,  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  F  (xxv.  4.^  by  David,  when  he  says, 
(Psalm  li.  5.)  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  tniquitv,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me :  and  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says.  As  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  (Adam)  so  v>e  shall  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly,  {Adam)  (1  Cor.  xv.  49.)  But  if  SetA,  Cain  and  Abel, 
derived  their  ccHTuptton  from  the  Apostacy  of  their  parents ;  then 
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it  is  true,  not  only  that  their  corruption,  but  that  of  all  manldod, 
exists  in  consequence  of  that  Apostacy. 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  declares  universally,  that,  ifuU  whid  it 
bom  of  thefiesh^  is  flesh  ;  and  that,  that  only,  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit^  or  bom  agatn^  is  spirit.  In  this  declaration  he  certeinlf 
teaches  us,  that  the  fleshltf  character  is  inseparably  cowrucied  vtd 
the  birth  of  man :  it  being  an  invariable  attendant  of  that  birtii. 
In  other  words,  every  parent,  as  truly  as  Adam^  begets  children  m 
h%s  own  moral  likeness.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the 
moral  character,  denoted,  in  this  observation  of  our  Saviour,  bjthe 
term  flesh,  is  a  corrupt  character.  7%e  carnal,  or  fleshly,  nrnd, 
says  St.  PatJ,  is  enmity  against  God^  not  subject  to  his  Law,  ndthtr 
indeed  can  be :  and  again  ;  To  be  carnally,  or  fleshly,  mmded,  it 
Death.  In  the  Original,  the  words  in  both  passages  are  ffivvi 
r%  ^apcag,  the  minding  of  the  flesh :  the  exercise  of  our  thoughts 
and  affections  in  that  manner,  which  accords  with  the  fleshly,  or 
native  character. 

rV.  In  exact  accordance  Toith  this  scriptural  reprtseniation,  tk 
Doctrine  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  conduct  of  Children,  as  80sn  st 
they  become  capable  of  moral  action* 

Children  in  the  morning  of  life  are,  as  was  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse,  unquestionably  amiable  ;  more  so  in  maoj  re- 
spects than  at  any  future  period ;  that  is,  whenever  they  do  not  at 
some  future  period  become  the  subjects  of  sanctification.  Some 
children  also,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  are  sanctified 
from  the  womb.  Still  even  these  in  some  degree,  and  all  othm  in 
a  greater  degree,  exhibit,  from  the  dawn  of  moral  action,  etil  af- 
fections, and  evil  conduct.  They  are  rebellious,  disobedient,  on- 
kind,  wrathful,  and  revengeful.  All  of  them  are  proud,  amhiuoas, 
vain,  and  universally  selnsh.  All  of  them,  particularly,  are  desti- 
tut;e  of  piety  to  God  ;  the  first,  and  far  the  most  important  exercise 
of  virtue.  They  neither  love,  fear,  nor  obey  him ;  neither  admire 
his  divine  excellence,  nor  are  thankful  for  his  unceasing  loviDg 
kindness^  Immense  multitudes  of  them  are  taught  these  duties 
from  the  commencement  of  their  childhood  ;  yet  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  perform  them  by  no  species  of  instruction,  hitherto  d^ 
vised.  A  virtuous  mind  would,  of  course,  from  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  God ;  without  any  known  law ;  without  any  other  motiw 
except  what  is  found  in  his  greatness,  excellency,  and  goodness  to 
us ;  admire  and  love,  reverence  and  glorify.  Him  with  ail  the  heart. 
But  no  instance  of  this  nature  can  be  produced.  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  children  and  youth  more  than  thirtj 
years,  and  have  watched  their  conduct  with  no  small  attention  and 
anxiety.  Yet  among  the  thousands  of  children,  committed  to  my 
care,  I  cannot  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  seen  one,  whose  native 
character  I  had  anv  reason  to  believe  to  be  virtuous ;  or  whom  1 
could  conscientiously  pronounce  to  be  free  fix)m  the  evil  attribotcs, 
mentioned  above,    tn  addition  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
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no  child,  unspotted  with  sin,  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  History. 
This,  I  think,  could  not  be,  had  the  fact  ever  existed. 

Mankind  therefore,  accoi*ding  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
are  estrangedfrom  tht  womby  ana  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom. 

The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  undertake  to  avoid  the  force  of 
this  argument  6y  attribuHng  the  corruption  of  children  to  example^ 
and  tht  propensity  of  human  nature  to  Imitation* 

The  power  of  Example  I  readily  acknowledge  to  be  great,  and 
the  propensity  to  Imitation,  strong.  I  acknowledge,  also,  that  from 
these  sources  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  many 
things,  both  good  and  evil,  which  are  done  in  tne  world.  Still,  I 
apprehend,  the  objection  is  a  very  insufficient  answer  to  the  argu* 
ment  in  question.    For, 

1st.  Un  beings,  who  are  virtuously  inclined^  a  good  example  ought 
certainly  to  have  more  power  than  an  evil,  one* 

On  beings,  neither  virtuously  nor  viciously  inclined^  virtuous  and 
vicicus  examples  must,  of  course,  be  equally  influential ;  as  on  be- 
ines,  sinfully  inclined^  it  is  acknowledged,  smful  examples  have  an 
influence  entirely  preponderating.  All  this  is  evident,  because 
virtuous  beings  must  love  virtuous  conduct,  and  follow  it;  as  much 
as  vicious  beings  love,  and  follow,  vicious  conduct;  and  because 
neutral  beings,  if  such  are  supposed  to  exist,  can  have  no  bias  to 
either.  If,  then,  mankind  were  virtuously  inclined ;  they  would 
follow,  with  a  clear  and  universal  pre ponderation,  virtuous  exam- 
ples. If  neither  virtuously  nor  sinfully  inclined;  they  would  follow 
virtuous  and  sinful  examples  alike,  and  with  an  equal  propensity  to 
imitation.  But  neither  oi  these  facts  is  found  in  human  experience. 
Virtuous  examples,  it  is  acknowledj^ed,  have  some  decree  of  in- 
fluence ;  but  ail  men  know  this  influence  to  be  exceedingly,  and 
distressingly,  small.  This  truth  is  seen  every  day,  in  every  place, 
and  in  every  person.  Whence  arises  the  superior  influence  of 
vicious  example,  but  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  mor£  pleasing  to 
the  human  heart?  In  Heaven  such  example  could  have  no  in- 
fluence. 

2dly.  If  the  first  men  were  virtuous  /  as  the  objection  supposes  all 
men  to  be  by  nature,  and  as  according  to  the  objection  these  must 
have  been  ;  there  could  have  been  no  evil  examples,  and  upon  this 
plan  no  sin,  in  the  world* 

Virtuous  men,  that  is,  men  wholly  virtuous,  cannot  exhibit  an 
evil  example.  If,  then,  the  first  men  were  virtuous,  their  im- 
mediate successors  had  no  vicious  example  to  follow;  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  themselves  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  exam- 
ple, which  they  set  also,  was  only  virtuous.  Hence  those,  who 
followed  them,  must  have  been  virtuous ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
their  successors.  Upon  this  plan,  Sin  could  never  have  entered  the 
world.  But  Sin  is  in  the  world ;  and  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
universally  prevailing  character  of  the  human  race.  The  ob- 
jectors, therefore,  are  reduced  by  their  scheme  to  this  dilemma : 
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Either  virtuous  men  set  sinful  examples ;   which  is  a  plain  cootza- 
diction ;  or  men  became  sinful  without  sinful  examples. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  difier  Adam  and  Eve  apostatized,  they  cor- 
rupted their  children  by  their  own  sinful  example;  who  again  cor- 
rupted theirs;  and  thus  every  generation  became  the  means  of 
corrupting  those  who  followed  them';  and  that  in  this  manner  the 
existence  of  a  sinful  character  in  mankind  may  be  explained :  I 
answer,  that  I  readily  admit  the  premises  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
wholly  deny  the  conclusion;  Aaam  and  Eve,  speedily  after  their 
apostacy,  that  is,  before  they  had  children,  became  penitents. 
The  example,  therefore,  which  they  exhibited  to  their  children, 
was  such  as  penitents  exhibit ;  expressive  of  their  abhorrence  of 
sin,  and  of  meir  humble  obedience  to  God.    Such  an  example 

Eenitents  now  exhibit :  and  such  a  one,  without  a  question,  they 
ave  always  exhibited.  But  this  example,  preponderating  greatly 
in  fiaivour  of  virtue,  must  have  had  substantially  the  same  mnuence 
with  one  perfectly  virtuous.  Of  course,  the  perfectly  virtuous 
mind  of  Adam^s  children  must  by  this  example  have  been  strongly 
biassed  to  virtue ;  and  according  to  this  scheme  could  not  have 
failed  of  retaining  their  virtuous  character.  But  this  is  plainly  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  descendants  of  Adaniy  of  the  nrst,  and  of 
every  succeeding,  generation,  were  evidently  sinful  beings ;  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  generations  became  so  universally  and  absolutely 
sinful,  that,  except  M>ah  and  his  fiaimily,  God  destroyed  them  au 
by  the  Deluge.  God  himself  declares  concerning  them,  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  was  only  evil  continu- 
ally ;  that  it  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had  made  Man  upon  the 
earthy  and  grieved  him  at  his  heart.  In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  look 
for  the  proper  influence  of  virtuous  examples  on  children,  bom 
virttums^  among  the  early  descendants  of  Adam. 

If  mankind  are  born  with  neutral  characters,  not  inclined  either 
to  good  or  to  evil,  the  difliculty  will  not  be  seriously  lessened.  In 
this  case  men  ought  now  to  be  as  generally  virtuous  as  sinful ;  be- 
cause this  character  furnishes  exactly  the  same  probability  of  the 
prevalence  of  virtue,  as  of  sin.    But  no  such  equality  has  at  any 

Eeriod  of  time  existed.  On  the  contrary,  men  are  now,  and  ever 
ave  been,  without  an  exception,  sinners. 

Uniform  sin  proves  uniform  tendency  to  sin :  for  nothing  more 
is  meant  by  tendency,  in  any  case,  but  an  aptitude  in  the  nature 
of  a  thing  to  produce  efiects  of  a  given  kind.  With  this  meaning 
only  in  view,  we  say,  that  it  is  the  nature,  or  tendency,  of  an  ap- 
ple-tree to  produce  apples ;  and  of  a  fig-tree  to  produce  figs,  in 
the  same  manner  w6  must,  I  think,  say,  if  we  would  say  the  truth, 
that  it  is  the  tendency,  or  nature,  of  the  human  heart  to  sin. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  uniformity  of  sin  in  children,  and 
therefore  in  all  the  human  race,  may  be  fairly  explained  by  the  na* 
ture  of  Moral  Agency. 

It'is  to  be  observed,  that  such,  as  make  this  objection,  suppose 
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the  Freedom  of  the  Will  to  lie  in  self-determination ;  the  liberty  of 
indifference ;  and  the  liberty  of  contingency.  By  persons,  who 
bold  this  scheme,  a  more  unfortunate  objection  to  the  doctrine 
could  not,  I  apprehend,  have  been  easily  devised. 

If  the  jfreeaom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Contingency;  then 
plainly  its  volitipns  are  all  accidents ;  and  certainly  the  chances, 
arithmetically  considered,  are  as  numerous  in  favour  of  virtuous 
volitions,  as  of  sinful  ones.  There  ought  therefore,  on  this  plan, 
to  be,  and  ever  to  have  been,  as  many  absolutely  virtuous  persons 
in  the  world,  as  sinful.     Plainly  all  ought  not  to  be  sinful. 

If  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  the  freedom  of  Indifference  ;  the  same 
conseauence  ou^ht  to  follow :  for,  if  there  be  no  bias  in  the  mind 
towaras  either  virtue  or  sin,  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  each 
of  its  volitions ;  and  the  freedom  of  each  volition  arises  out  of  this 
fact ;  then  certainly,  there  being  no  bias  either  way,  the  number  of 
virtuous,  and  that  of  sinful,  volitions  must  naturally  be  equal :  and 
no  cause  can  be  assi^ed,  why  every  man,  independently  of  his 
renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  should  be  siniul  only. 

If  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  consist  in  Self  determination  ;  and  the 
mind,  without  the  influence  of  any  motive,  first  wills  that  it  will 
form  a  second  volition ;  and  this  volition  depends  for  its  freedom 
on  the  existence  of  such  a  preceding  one ;  then  it  is  plain,  that 
from  these  preceding  volitions  as  many  virtuous  as  sinful  ones 
ought  to  be  derived ;  because  the  preceding,  or  self-determining, 
volitions,  are  by  the  supposition,  under  no  influence  or  bias  from 
any  cause  whatever. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  according  to  all  these  suppositions  there 
could  be  no  preponderancy,  much  less  an  universality,  of  sin  in 
the  world.  The  state  of  facts  is,  therefore,  contradictory  to  the 
objection,  as  supported  by  them  all. 

Further;  the  Freedom  of  Will,  and  consequently  Moral  Agency, 
in  Man  in  this  world,  is  the  same  with  that  of  t?u  Spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  in  Heaven  ;  the  same  with  that  of  Angels ;  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Whence,  then,  does  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  same  moral  agency  leads,  or  influences, 
these  beings  universally  to  virtue,  and  men  in  this  world  univer- 
sally to  sin  ?    This  question  the  objectors  are  bound  to  answer. 

V.  The  last  proof  of  the  Doctrine,  which  I  shall  adduce  at  the 
present  time,  is  the  Death  of  Infants. 

A  great  part  of  mankind  die  in  infancy,  before  they  are,  or  can 
be,  capable  of  moral  action ;  in  the  usual  meaning  ot  that  phrase* 
Their  death  is  attended  with  all  the  apparent  suffering,  usually 
experienced  by  persons  of  riper  age,  and  with  such  simering,  at 
least,  as  plainly  is  often  intense.  Their  death  is,  also,  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  a  dispensation  of  his  immediate  government.  The 
language  of  this  dispensation  cannot,  I  think,  be  mistaken ;  and 
its  meaning  cannot  be  that  of  approbation.  It  is  also  the  language, 
literally,  of  the  Curse,  denounced  against  our  first  parents ;  and 
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the  execution  of  that  Sentence,  so  far  as  this  world  is  coDcemed. 
So  Su  Paul  has  directly  declared,  Death  has  passed  vpon  all  nun^ 
for  thai  all  have  smnea*  The  wages  of  sin  is  deaths  Death  then, 
the  fruit,  or  wages  of  sin,  the  punishment  denounced  against  it  in 
the  original  sentence,  must,  1  tnink,  be  acknowledged  to  be  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  existence  of  depravity  in  every  moral  be- 
ing ;  that  is,  every  being  capable  of  depravity ;  who  is  the  subject 
of  death. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered,  that  death  arrests  In&ots  in 
every  form  of  distress  and  terror,  in  which  it  befalls  persons  of 
riper  years.  They,  together  with  others,  are  swept  away  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God  m  those  various  judgments,  with  which  He 
awfully  punishes  Mankind.  They  are  swept  away  by  the  silent, 
awful  hand  of  the  pestilence ;  are  consumea  by  the  conflagration ; 
overwhelmed  bv  the  volcano ;  Swallowed  up  by  the  earthquake ; 
and  wasted  by  the  lingering  agonies  of  famine.  At  the  same  time, 
they  suffer, /rom  Marucind^  all  the  deplorable  violence  of  war,  and 
the  unnatural  cruelties  of  persecution. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  are  competed  to  one  of  these  con- 
clusions ;  either  that  Infants  are  contaminated  in  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  born  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam^  a  fact  irresisti- 
bly proved,  so  far  as  the  most  unexceptionable  analogy  can  prove 

-  any  thins,  by  the  depraved  moral  conduct  of  every  infant,  who 
lives  so  long,  as  to  oe  capable  of  moral  action :  or  that  God  in- 

^    flicts  these  sufferings  on  moral  beings  who  are  perfectly  innocenL 

•   I  leave  the  alternative  to  the  choice  of  those,  who  object  against 

'   this  doctrine. 

There  are  but  two  objections  to  this  argument  within  my  know- 
ledge. The  first  is,  that  beyond  the  grave  Infants  may  be  compen- 
sated for  their  sufferings  by  receiving  superior  degrees  of  happiness. 
This  Objection  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  of  no  validity.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unnecessary  for  God  to  make  Infants  unhappy,  here,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  happy  in  any  manner  whatever,  hereafter.  An- 
gels are  made  completely  happy  in  heaven,  without  having  suffered 
any  preceding  unhappiness.    Plainly,  Infants  might  be  made  hap- 

[»y,  to  any  degree,  m  the  same  manner.  But  if  the  sufferings  of 
nfants  are  unnecessary,  then  they  are  causeless,  on  the  scheme  of 
this  Objection ;  and  God  is  supposed  to  create  so  much  misery, 
merely  to  compensate  it  by  so  much  futiu*e  enjoyment.  I  think 
this  conduct  will  not,  soberly,  be  attributed  to  the  Creator ;  since 
it  would  plainly  be  disgraceiul  to  any  of  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

The  second  Objection  is,  that  God  governs  the  universe  by  Gene- 
ral Laws  ;  and  thatj  in  their  operation,  inequalities  and  evils  ought 
to  be  expected.  There  are  two  answers  to  this  objection.  The 
first  is,  that  God  cannot  be  supposed  to  establish  any  general  law, 
which  produces  injustice ;  such  as  the  suffering  of  virtuous  beings 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be.  The  second  is,  that  this  is  Uself  a 
general  law  ;  extenaing  probably  to  one  thirds  or  onefwrthy  of  the 
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human  race.  The  dispensation  therefore^  and  not  the  exceptions, 
is  uneaual  and  evil,  according  to  this  scheme.  Surely  the  difficulty 
is  not  lessened  by  such  a  supposition* 

It  will  probably  be  farther  said,  thai  so  many  difficuities  attend 
this  part  of  the  doctrine^  as  to  perplex j  and  distress^  the  mind  no  less 
than  the  suppositions  already  refuted.  The  difficulties,  attending 
the  existence  of  Moral  Evil  are,  I  readily  acknowledge,  very 
great,  and  they  easily  become  venr  distressing ;  whatever  scheme 
of  thoueht  we  may  adopt  lionceming  this  suqject ;  that  is,  if  we 
pursue  It  to  any  extent.  But,  I  apprehend,  the  chief  of  those  dif- 
nculties,  which  necessarily  attena  us,  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the 
JFbc/,  thai  Moral  Evil  exists.  To  these  we  may,  or  may  not,  as  we 
please,  add  others,  found  in  the  particular  scheme  of  doctrine, 
which  we  choose  to  adopt*  The  doctrine,  asserted  in  this  dis- 
course, is,  I  think,  unanswerably  supported  by  Revelation,  and 
by  Facts.  Of  Course,  it  adds  to  the  original  difficulties,  inherent 
in  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  no  new  ones  of  its  own.  The 
schemes,  which  I  am  opposine,  contain,  on  the  contrary,  a  new 
series  of  embarrassments,  beside  those,  which  are  common  to  them 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  this  discourse.  The  truth  is,  the  subject  of 
Moral  Evil  is  too  extensive,  and  too  mysterious,  to  be  compre- 
hended by  our  Understanding.  Some  things,  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  concerning  it ;  and  these  are  usually  furnished  witn  important 
evidence  from  facts.  Many  other  things,  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
lie  wholly  beyond  our  reach.  What  we  can  know,  it  is  our  auty, 
and  our  interest,  to  know.  Where  knowledge  is  unattainable,  it 
is  both  our  duty  and  interest  to  trust  humblv  and  submissively  to 
the  instructions  of  Him,  who  is  The  Onlt  Wise. 

But  in  this  so  difficult  and  perplexing  dispensation  there  is  no- 
thing more  absolutely  inexplicable,  than  in  many  others,  which, 
because  we  are  less  mterested  in  them,  we  generally  consider  as 
scarcely  mysterious  at  all.  I  will  mention  one,  out  of  very  many. 
The  state  of  the  Animal  worldj  geneTdlljj  is  such,  as  to  baffle  all 
human  investigation.  Why  most  animals  exist  at  all,  and  why  any 
of  them  are  unhappy ;  are  subjects,  which  defy  and  silence,  the 
most  ingenious  inquiries  of  Man.  Nor  is  it  originally  strange,  that 
the  dispensations  of  a  Being,  whose  ways  are  above  ours,  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  should  be  incomprehensible,  and 
inexplicable,  by  us. 

It  ought  to  be  here  remembered^  that  that,  which  t^  true,  is  not 
affected  by  any  difficulty  whatever,  so  far  as  its  truth  merely  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  that,  which  is  known,  is  not  rendered  less  certain 
by  that,  which  is  unknown ;  whatever  connexion  may  exist  between 
them;  or  whatever  embarrassments  may  arise  concerning  that, 
which  is  unknown. 

It  was  with  these  views,  that  I  chose  to  state  the  doctrine  of  this 
Ascourse  in  the  words,  in  which  it  was  expressed.  I  observed, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Apostacy  ofAdam^  all  men  have  sinned. 
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The  universality  ofria  was,  I  trust,  proved  sufficiently  in  two  pre- 
ceding discourses.  In  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  proved, 
that  tht  sin  of  Mankind  ha$  existed  in  consequence  of  thai  AposUuy. 
By  this  language  I  presume  my  audience  understand  me  to  intend, 
that  if  Adam  had  not  fallen^  sin  would  not  have  entered  this  worUL 
To  this  single  fact  I  have  confined  all  my  observations ;  because 
this  is  the  simple  account,  given  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  because  I 
supposed  it  capable  of  being  easily  comprehended,  and  satisfac- 
torily proved. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  a  Cause  of  human  depravity  is  here  alleged, 
of  which  all  the  characteristics,  mentioned  in  the  commencement 
of  this  discourse,  may  be  truly  predicated :  viz.  7%e  comftian  of 
that  Energy  of  the  Mind^  whence  volitions  flow^  and  which  Ihaxt 
heretofore  asserted  to  be  the  seat  of  moral  character  in  Rational  ie- 
ings.  This  cause  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  universal ;  to  be 
every  where  the  same  ;  and  not  to  have  always  existed.  It  must  also 
be  conceded,  that  it  began  to  exists  according  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
early  as  the  effects^  which  have  siven  birth  to  all  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Corruption  of  Mankind. 
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RoKAVS  T.  l2.^^Wherefore,  at  ^  one  man  tin  entered  into  ike  vwrld,  and  death  if 
tin  ;  and  to  death  hath  patted  vpon  all  men,  for  that  all  hafie  tinned. 

In  the  four  preceding  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  Uhiversalittfj  and  Extent,  of  human  cornwtian  /  and  its  existence 
in  consequence  of  the  Apoatacy  of  Adam.  It  is  now  my  design  to 
subjoin  to  the  observations,  m^de  in  these  discourses,  several  Re- 
marks, naturally  arising  from  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  and 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  The  end  of  all  doctrinal  preach- 
ing is  to  persuade  men  cordially  to  receive  truth,  that  they  may  he 
gcvemea  by  it  in  their  conduct ;  and  of  preaching,  in  any  particular 
insttmce,  to  persuade  them  thus  to  receive  one  truth,  in  order  to  their 
reception  of  others* 

From  doctrines  so  important,  and  so  absolutely  fundamental,  as 
those,  which  have  occupied  these  discourses,  very  numerous  infer- 
ences, of  great  moment,  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  by  a  mind,  ad- 
dicted to  solemn  contemplation.  A  small  number  of  them,  only, 
can,  however,  be  mentioned  with  advantage  in  a  single  sermon. 
For  the  present  occasion  I  have  selected  the  following. 

L  It  is  evident  from  the  last  of  these  discourses,  that  the  corrupt 
iion  of  Mm  is  not  the  result  of  any  given  form  of  Govemmentj  nor 
of  any  given  character  in  Riders* 

At  this  subject  I  have  glanced  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  have 
reserved  the  more  extensive  discussion,  which  it  merits,  for  the 
present  occasion. 

it  has  been  frequently  and  triumphantly  said,  particularly  in 
modem  times,  that  the  corruption  of  mankind  is  wholly  artificial  ^ 
and  owes  its  existence  to  civilized  society  ;  particularly  to  the  form 
and  administration  of  government,  and  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  mankind. 

The  method,  in  which  these  orders  of  men  are  supposed  to  have 
corrupted  their  fellow-men,  is  that,  of  oppression*  At  least,  this  is 
consiaered  as  the  chief  instrument  of  the  corruption ;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  operate,  principally,  in  two  ways  ;  viz.  Keeping  them  poor, 
and  keeping  them  ignorant* 

It  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  rulers  of 
mankind  have  extensively  corrupted  them,  that  they  have  also 
greatly  oppressed  them,  and  that  by  keeping  them  poor  and  igno- 
rant, they  nave  contributed  in  a  very  great  and  guilty  degree  to  the 
increase  of  their  corruption.  It  ought  to  be  further  acknowledged, 
that  rulers,  and  other  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  have  much 
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more  effectually,  and  extensively,  corrupted  their  feUow*men  by 
exsimple,  art,  and  seduction ;  by  exhibiting  to  them  powerful  temp- 
tations ;  placing  within  their  reach  the  means  of  sin ;  making  the 
path  to  perpetration  smooth,  easy,  and  safe;  and  presenting  to 
them  arguments,  ingeniously  and  laboriously  contrived  to  justify 
them  in  the  conmiission ;  than  they  have  ever  done  by  both  the 
methods,  alleged  above.     The  philosophers,  with  whom  I  am  con- 
tending, have  probably  insisted  less  on  this  source  of  human  cor- 
ruption, pardy  because  they  wished  to  render  the  men  in  question 
odious,  and  thought  this  an  efficacious  mean  of  accomplishing  their 
purpose  ;  and  partly  because  they  were  sensible,  that  themselv^ 
were  deeply  implicated  in  the  charge  of  corrupting  mankind  in  the 
manner  last  mentioned.    So  far  as  argument  and  influence  have 
increased  the  turpitude  of  the  human  character,  few  men  are 
chargeable  with  so  great  a  share  of  the  guilt.     Their  arguments 
concerning  moral  subjects  have  been  commonly  mere  means  of 
seduction ;  and  their  example  has  only  seconded  their  arguments. 
A  host  of  ancient  philosophers  were  banished  fix>m  Rome,  as  a  pub- 
lic nuisance.     Had  a  large  proportion  of  modem  ones  lived  in  the 
same  city,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  they 
WQuld  have  shared  the  same  fate,  for  the  same  reason* 

The  form  of  Government,  also,  in  some  cases,  and  the  peculiar 
administration  of  it  in  others,  have  undoubtedly  contributed  in  a 
distinguished  degree  to  the  depravation  of  mankind.  ManarMes 
have  (produced  tnis  effect  by  immense  patronage;  by  the  opera- 
tions of  despotic  power,  demanding  and  effectuating  a  slavish  de- 
pendence, and  a  oase  sacrifice  of  principle,  in  their  subjects ;  by 
splendour,  luxury,  war,  and  a  general  aissoluteness  of  mannas. 
Republican  governments^  although  in  certain  circumstances  more  &- 
vourable  to  virtue,  have  yet,  at  times,  been  equally  pernicious  by 
furnishing  opportunities,  and  strong  temptations,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  integrity  at  elections,  for  caballing,  bnbery,  faction,  private  am- 
bition, bold  contentions  for  place  and  power,  and  that  civil  discord, 
which  is  naturally  accompanied  by  the  prostration  of  Morality  and 
Religion.  Thus  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Marius  and  S}/lla^  degene- 
rated with  inconceivable  rapidity.  This  example  many  other  Re- 
publics have  been  but  too  willing  to  follow.  The  hecUhen  priests 
and  princes,  also,  although  generally  believing  in  the  most  serious 
manner  the  miserable,  demoralizing  idolatry,  which  they  professed, 
found  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  their  religious  systems, 
and  the  deplorable  corruption,  by  which  they  were  of  course  at- 
tended. 

The  Romish  Hierarchy,  uniting  in  itself  all  authority  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  presented  immense  inducements  to  the  love  of 
wealth,  power,  splendour,  and  sensuality ;  and  vast  means  of  grati- 
fying these  corrupt  propensities  of  the  human  heart.  At  the  same 
time,  it  held  out  the  most  efficacious  motives  to  the  perpetuation 
of  these  enjoyments,  by  keeping  Mankind  in  a  state  of  abject  ig- 
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norance,  slavery,  and  corruption.  In  this  manner  it  contributed 
more  to  this  dreadful  purpose  than  any  other  political  system, 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Like  the  mountains,  piled  up  by 
the  Giants,  it  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  menace  Heaven  itself  with  the 
loss  of  its  dominion  over  the  Earth ;  and,  like  the  Deluge,  swept 
from  this  world  almost  every  thing  which  had  life. 

It  must  further  be  conceded,  that  duaoikg  protestant  miniaters^  al- 
though plainly  the  most  unblameable  and  exemplary  class  of  men, 
who  in  equal  numbers  have  ever  appeared  in  this  world,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  those  who,  by  means  of  their  latitudinarian 
doctrines,  and  loose  lives,  have  exercised  a  malignant  influence 
over  their  fellow-men,  and  contributed  in  a  serious  degree  to  the 
depravation  of  the  human  character. 

Finally ;  hfidtl  Philosopher$j  of  modtrn  timesy  have  surpassed, 
in  the  wonderful  rapidity  and  success,  with  which  they  have  dis- 
solved the  human  character,  and  destroyed  the  very  remembrance 
of  principle,  even  the  portentous  mischiefs  of  the  Romieh  HUrarchy^ 
Were  it  not,  that  such  nuisances  to  the  world  are,  in  their  very  na- 
ture, incapable  of  operating  with  such  efficacy  for  any  long  con- 
tinuance ;  they  woula  chanee  the  earth  into  a  desert,  where  no 
princiDle  would  spring,  and  no  happiness  grow.  Like  the  Genii, 
fabled  in  Arabian  Tales,  they  would  enchant  the  towns  and  cities 
of  this  world  with  a  more  than  maeical  wand ;  and,  where  rational 
and  immortal  beings  once  lived  and  acted,  where  morals  flourished, 
Relidon  scattered  her  blessings,  and  the  worship  of  God  ascended 
to  Heaven  as  the  odour  of  sweet  incense,  leave  nothing  but  the 
forms  of  men  ;  without  motion,  without  life,  without  souls ;  impri- 
soned beyond  the  hope  of  escape  within  their  encompassing  walls, 
and  surrounded  by  nothing  but  silence,  solitude,  and  death. 

These  concessions  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  sufficiently 
liberal  and  ample.     Still  the  doctrine,  against  which  they  have 
been  pleaded,  is  not  even  remotely  affected  by  them ;  but  stands 
HI  full  force,  and  on  the  basis  of  conclusive  evidence.     For, 
1st.  7%e  subjects  of  virtuous  rulers  have  been  deeply  depraved. 
Rulers,  although  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  corrupt,  and, 
in  many,  wonderfully  corrupt,  have  yet  in  many  others  been  vir- 
tuous, and  in  some  eminendy  virtuous.     It  will  not,  as  with  truth 
it  plainly  cannot,  be  denied,  that  virtuous  rulers  have  had  a  real 
and  happy  influence  in  reforming  those,    whom  they  governed. 
The  example,  and  efforts,  of  all  men  in  high  authority,  have  ever 
been  efficacious ;  if  good,  to  encourage  virtue ;  if  evil,  to  promote 
vice.      The  good,  which  virtuous  rulers  have  done,  has  not  been 
here  merely  negative:  that  is,  they  have  not  merely  ceased  to 
corrupt  their  fellow-men ;  but  with  a  positive  efficacy  they  have 
directly  contributed  to  make  them  better.    This  is  so  evident  from 
uniform  experience,  that  an  attempt  to  prove  it  would  only  be  a 
waste  of  time.    Example  and  influence  are  proverbially  powerful, 
even  in  private  life;  and  no  man  needs  to  oe  informed,  that  they 
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are  more  effectual  in  the  chair  of  authority,  than  in  the  cottage. 
Nor  will  any  man,  acouainted  with  history,  deny)  that  David,  Htzt^ 
Idahj  and  Josiahy  the  Maccabees^  Alfred  ike  Greats  Edward  VL  or 
the  two  elder  Gti^tovtuef ,  reformed,  in  a  serious  degree,  the  nations 
over  whom  they  presided. 

Still  it  is  equally  well  known  to  all  persons  of  information,  that 
no  ruler,  and  no  succession  of  rulers,  ever  changed  the  native  cha> 
racter  of  man  in  any  such  manner,  as  to  make  the  nations,  wh(HQ 
they  governed,  generally  virtuous;  or  at  all  to  lessen  the  evi- 
dence, which  supports  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  What 
they  have  done  we  style,  with  metaphysical  exactness.  Reforma- 
tion^ that  is,  forming  anew  the  moral  character,  which  they  actually 
found,  and  which.  Only,  was  every  where  the  -subject  of  their 
efforts.  In  our  very  language  we  thus  testify,  unwillingly  perhaps, 
that  the  moral  character  of  our  race  is  such,  as  needs  to  be  formed 
anew:  or,  in  other  words,  is  depraved.  Even  this  reformation 
good  rulers  have  accomplished  with  great  labour  and  difficulty;  and 
It  was  confined  to  a  number  of  instances,  in  a  melancholy  degree 
moderate.  Of  this  truth  flagrant  proof  has  been  furnished  in  the 
sudden  and  deplorable  revival  of  all  kinds  of  iniquity  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  restraining  influence  of  a  eood  ruler  nas  been  taken 
away  by  death,  and  a  new  license  has  been  given  to  the  free  in- 
dulgence of  the  native  human  propensities  by  the  succession  of  a 
wicked  prince  to  the  sceptre.  Such  a  prince  has  had  more  in- 
fluence to  corrupt  a  nation  in  a  year,  than  a  virtuous  one  to  amend 
them  during  his  whole  reign.  Manassth  pulled  down  in  a  day,  what 
Hezeldah  had  been  building  up  through  his  life.  Or,  perhaps,  in 
more  exact  language,  what  virtuous  princes  accomplisn  with  such 
vast  labour,  dissolves  of  itself,  under  the  malignant  influence  of 
corruption  universally  experienced;  and  universally  operating, 
whenever  that  corruption  is  freed  from  the  restraints,  imposed  on 
it  by  Virtue  seated  on  a  throne.  Were  the  mind  of  man  originally 
inclined  to  virtue,  this  would  be  impossible. 

3dly,  TTiose  stdfjecis^  who  have  been  raised  above  the  oppression 
and  ignorance  contended  for^  have  not  been  more  free  than  others 
from  this  depravity. 

If  the  oppression  and  ignorance,  specified,  were  indeed  the 
causes  of  this  corruption ;  men  the  corruption  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  those  subjects,  who  were  neither  ignorant,  nor  oppressed. 
But  we  do  not  find  these  men,  in  fact,  any  better  than  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  that  men  have  possessed  the  means  of 
pleasure  and  sin ;  the  more  wealth,  indepeiulence,  and  self-control 
they  have  enjoyed;  the  more  corrupt  they  have  usually  been. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  youth,  or  a  poor  man,  by  coming  suddenly 
to  opulence,  and  high  personal  independence,  lose  his  former  so- 
ber, decent  character,  and  become  at  once  grossly  immoral  ?  So 
common  is  this. fact,  as  to  be  proverbially  remarked,  and  to  b«^  the 
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foundation  of  important  prudential  maxims  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  our  children.  All  observing  men,  even  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary education,  hold  it  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  experience, 
that  it  is  harder  (0  bear  prosperity/  than  adversity^ 

Men  of  science,  learning,  and  extensive  ijiformation,  have  in  the 
mean  time,  been  to  a  great  extent  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked 
incomparably  more  so  in  degree,  than  the  ignorant ;  and  propor- 
tionally as  much  so  in  the  number  of  instances.  The  ancient  phi 
losophers,  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  men  of  the  Heathen 
world,  were  very  generally  gross  examples  of  sin*  Infidel  philo- 
sophers in  modem  tunes  have,  in  this  respect,  certainly  not  fallen 
behind  them.  Of  the  former  of  these  assertions  Cicero^  PltUarch^  Lu- 
cian,  Seneca,  and  Diogetus  Laertius,  themselves  philosophers,  are 
ample  and  unimpeachable  witnesses ;  of  the  latter,  the  writings, 
ana  lives,  of  the  philosophers  themselves.  The  truth  is,  as  any 
man,  who  knows  any  thine  of  the  subject,  readily  discerns ;  know- 
ledge is  a  thing,  entirely  distinct  from  virtue,  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it,  and,  without  virtue,  is  but  too  often  the  means  of 
ingenious,  powerful,  and  dreadful  iniquity.  There  is  not  a  reason, 
furnished  hy  experience,  to  induce  a  belief,  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  is  of  course  the  increase  of  virtue. 

3dly.  In  those  states  of  society,  where  Rulers  have  the  least  influ" 
ence  which  is  possible  in  the  present  world,  men  are  not  less  vicious, 
in  proportion  to  their  power  of  being  vttious,  than  they  are,  where 
Rulers  have  the  greatest  influence^ 

For  complete  proof  of  this  assertion  I  appeal  to  the  state  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans*  In  the  state  of  society  existing  among  these 
people,  men  are  as  independent,  and  as  litde  influenced  by  power, 
authority,  and  governmental  example,  as  men,  living  together,  can 
be.  Here,  neither  kings,  nor  nobles,  nor  priests,  have  any  other 
weigDt,  or  control,  than  that,  which  springs  of  course  firom  the 
niere  gathering  toeether  of  human  bemgs.  Yet  no  man,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  morals  of  these  people,  can  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge them  corrupt,  in  a  degree  enormous  and  dreadful. 
Fraud,  falsehood,  lewdness,  drunkenness,  treachery,  malice,  cruel- 
ty, and  murder,  acted  out  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  are  strong 
and  dreadful  featiures  of  the  whole  savage  character.  Here,  then, 
the  vice  exists  anterior  to  artificial  society,  and  in  the  state,  nearest 
to  that,  which  is  called  '<  The  State  of  Nature.^^  What  is  true  of 
the  American  savages  is  true  of  all  others ;  and  universally  furnishes 
undeniable  proof  of  fearful  depravity,  originally  inherent  in  Man, 
and  wholly  independent  of  the  causes  alleged  in  this  objection. 

4thly.  nepublics  have  been  equally  cornet  with  monarchies. 

In  Republics  the  influence,  and  the  oppression,  of  Kings  are 
unknown.  If,  then,  Republics  have  been  no  less  corrupt  than  mo- 
narchies :  regal  oppression  and  influence  are  falsely  alleged  as  the 
proper  and  original  causes  of  human  depravity ;  since,  here,  they 
do  not  exist.     In  the  most  absolute  fireeaom  ever  found  in  Rcpub- 
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lies,  wickedness  bas  been  as  truly  the  character  of  men,  as  in 
kingdoms.  This  character,  also,  has  been  eaually  depraved  ;  noi 
m  all  instances,  I  readily  grant;  but  in  more  tnan  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine.  Carthage^  Rome,  Athens,  Sparta,  Venice,  the 
Grison  states,  and  Republican  France,  are  undeniable  examples. 
It  ought  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  Republics  have-usually 
oppressed  their  provinces  with  more  unfeeling  cruelty,  than  mo- 
narchies. Their  own  freedom,  therefore,  has  not  made  them  at  all 
more  friendly,  but  less  so,  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  deplorable  vassalage,  existing  in  our  own  coan- 
try  to  an  enormous  extent,  is  a  flagrant  and  melancholy,  although 
it  may  be  thought  an  invidious,  proof  of  this  assertion.  If,  then, 
some  Republics  have  been  distinguished  by  a  higher  degree  of  vir- 
tue, as  has  undoubtedly  been  the  fact ;  the  cause  was  not  their 
freedom ;  for  that  has  universally  existed,  and  operated ;  but  some- 
thin?  peculiar  to  themselves. 

5tnly.  In  the  Republics,  which  have  been  'most  distinguished  for 
virtue,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  had  the  greatest  influence^ 

Switzerland,  Holland,  Massachusetts,  and  Ckmnecticut,  have  long, 
by  general  acknowledgment,  been  placed  among  the  most  virtuous 
Republics.  But,  in  all  these.  Clergymen  have  had  more  influence, 
than  in  any  other.  On  the  contrary,  where  Clergymen  have  had 
little  influence,  there  has  been  comparatively  but  very  Uttle  virtue. 
Of  this  truth  instances  are  numerous,  and  at  hand.  They  are, 
also,  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  general  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decided  this  point ;  and  from  this  voice  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  influence  of  Clergymen  is  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  corruption  of  Mankind,  upon  the  whole, 
that  it  has  meliorated  their  character  most,  where  it  has  most  pre- 
vailed ;  and  rendered  them  materially  better  than  they  have  been 
elsewhere.  I  speak  here,  it  will  be  observed,  only  of  protestani 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  I  know  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Infidels 
to  groupe  them  together  with  Romish  Priests  ;  to  whom  of  all  men 
they  have  been  most  opposed,  and  whom  they,  more  than  any  other 
men,  have  contributed  to  overthrow ;  and  with  Heathen  Priests; 
with  whom  they  have  nothing  in  common,  except  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  and  a  title,  at  times  applied  to  both ;  a  mere 
Smeric  name ;  formed  by  the  same  letters  indeed,  but  meaning,  in 
e  difierent  applications,  things  as  unlike,  as  folly  and  wisoom, 
holiness  and  sin.  As  well  might  JsTewton,  Locke,  Butler  and  Boyle, 
be  united  in  a  monstrous  assemblage  with  Spinosa,  Voltaire,  Dtde- 
rot,  and  Condorcet,  because  they  have  all  been  styled  Philosophers; 
Alfred  twinned  with  Kotdi  Khan,  because  they  have  both  been 
called  kings ;  and  Sydenham  be  coupled  with  an  Indian  Powwow, 
because  they  have  both  been  named  Physicians. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  as  an  universal  truth,  that  in  all 
protestant  countries ;  the  countries,  where  virtue  has  flourished 
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more  than  in  any  other;  the  existence  of  virtue  had  been  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  influence  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  All  real 
Tirtue  is  the  effect  of  the  Gospel,  crowned  with  the  divine  blessing. 
But  wherever  the  Gospel  has  the  greatest  effects,  its  Ministers  are 
the  most  respected  and  influential ;  for  the  principal  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel  is  conveyed  through  their  preaching,  candidly  and  kindly 
received.  Scotland  may  be  mentioned  as  a  strong  instance  of  this 
general  truth.  In  that  country,  under  a  regal  government,  and 
amid  the  influence  of  a  powerful  body  of  Nobles,  supposed  by  my 
antagonists  to  be  so  hostile  to  the  existence  of  virtue,  there  has 
perhaps  long  been  less  vice,  and  more  virtue,  than  in  any  Europeari 
country  of  equal  extent.  Yet,  there,  the  influence  of  Clergymen 
has,  in  all  probability,  been  greater  than  in  any  other  protestant 
country. 

6thly.  In  a  state  of  Anarchy^  virtue  is  uniformly  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  vice  most  prevalent  and  dreadful. 

In  a  state  of  anarchy  all  lawful  authbrity  and  regular  influence, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  extinguished  ;  and  lose,  therefore, 
whatever  efficacy  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess  towards  the 
corruption  of  mankind.  Yet  of  all  situations,  in  which  society  can 
be  placed,  anarchy  is  the  most  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  men. 
Of  this  truth  we  nave  proverbial  evidence  in  the  great  practical 
maxim,  That  no  people  can  exist,,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  state 
of  anarchy*  Of  the  soundness  of  this  important  doctrine,  our  own 
country,  during  the  late  Revolution,  gave  sufficient  proof.  When 
the  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  were  only  partially  ta- 
ken off,  men  became  vicious  in  a  moment,  to  a  degree,  here  unex- 
ampled. I  myself  have  seen  a  number  of  men,  commonly  sober, 
decent,  moral,  and  orderly,  in  their  deportment,  lose,  upon  joining 
a  mob,  even  the  appearance  of  these  characteristics  ;  and  exhibit 
more  and  grosser  vice  in  a  few  hours,  than  in  many  preceding 
years. 

The  restraints  of  Government  and  Religion  are,  therefore,  so  far 
from  making  men  worse  upon  the  whole,  that  without  them  men 
become  so  profligate,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  even  to 
live  together.  Au  this  is  indeed  very  easily  understood.  Govern- 
ment, in  the  great  body  of  cases,  restrains  men  only  from  vice ;  and 
Religion,  that  is,  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel,  in  every  case.  The 
sanctions  of  Government  are  protection  to  those  who  obey,  and 
punishment  to  those  who  disobey.  The  sanctions  of  Religion  are 
endless  rewards  to  virtue,  and  endless  punishments  to  sin*  That 
diese  sanctions  promote  vice  is  a  paradox,  which  I  leave  to  be 
solved  by  others.  He,  who  can  solve  it,  will  prove  in  his  solution, 
that  men  are  disposed  to  be  virtuous  and  vicious  without  motives 
to  either ;  and  to  be  virtuous,  only  under  the  influence  of  the  strong- 
est qiotives  to  vice ;  and  vicious,  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
strongest  motives  to  virtue.  The  honour  of  this  discovery  I  shall 
not  dispute  with  any  man,  who  is  willing  to  claim  it  as  his  own. 
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The  truth  plainly  is,  and  ever  has  been ;  Mankind,  as  a  body, 
are  uniformly  more  or  less  wicked,  in  proportion  to  the  means, 
which  they  possess,  of  vicious  indulgence ;  and  to  the  temptations, 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Kings,  nobles,  and  all  others  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  power,  talents,  and  influence,  although  having 
the  same  nature  with  other  men,  are  usually  more  vicious,  because 
these  things  furnish  them  with  ampler  means  of  sin,  and  stronger 
temptations.  Mediocrity  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  has  ever  been 
believed  by  wise  men  among  Heathens,  as  well  as  Christians,  to 
be  the  state  most  favourable  to  virtue ;  and  has,  therefore,  prover- 
bially been  styled  the  Golden  Mean.  Agwr  has  taught  this  doctrine 
from  the  mouth  of  God.  Experience  and  Common  Sense  have 
given  it  their  fullest  attestation. 

Even  poverty  and  persecution  have  in  many  instances  proved 
fiivourabie  to  morals  and  religion.  The  poverty  of  Sparta  was  a 
prime  source  of  whatever  was  honourable  in  its  character;  and 
Christianity  flourished  amid  the  sufierings  of  its  Martyrs. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  depravity  of  man 
exists  independently  of  every  state  of  society,  and  is  found  in  every 
situation  in  which  man  is  found ;  that  it  exists  wherever  oppres- 
sion is,  and  wherever  it  is  not ;  with,  and  without,  the  authority  or 
influence  of  privileged  men ;  in  the  independent  savage,  and  the 
abject  slave  of  Astatic  despotism ;  in  the  wild  Arabian^  and  the 
silken  courtier ;  in  the  prince  who  is  above  all  law,  and  the 
peasant  who  is  subjected  to  every  law.  The  scheme,  which  I  am 
opposing,  is,  therefore,  a  mere  plaything  of  doubting  Philosophy, 
maKing  for  herself  worlds,  as  children  make  soap-bubbles,  amusing 
herself  less  rationally,  and  hoping  for  their  permanency  with  more 
egregious  credulity. 

II.  It  is  evident  from  these  discourses j  that  the  scheme  of  HvamBst 
Perfectibility  is  without  any  foundation. 

There  are  two  methods,  in  which  this  truth  may  be  satisfactorily 
evinced. 

1  St.  From  Fact. 

Mankind  have,  in  every  age,  laboured  with  great  earnestness  to 
perfect  the  human  character.  The  immense  toils  of  education 
have  been  intentionally  directed  to  this  end.  Schools  and  Col- 
leges without  number  have  been  erected ;  multitudes  of  wise  and 
industrious  men  have  laboured  through  life;  books  have  been 
written,  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  magistrates  have  been  em- 
ployed, in  an  almost  endless  multitude ;  for  the  same  great  pur- 
pose. Nay,  God  has  Himself  revealed  his  own  Will ;  requiring 
with  infinite  authority,  instructing  with  infinite  wisdom,  and  urging 
with  infinite  motives,  that  men  should  become  virtuous.  The  Re- 
deemer of  Mankind  was  born,  lived,  and  died ;  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
has  descended,  influenced,  and  blessed ;  the  worship  of  God  has 
regularly  been  celebrated  through  a  jgreat  part  of  the  world ;  and 
a  vast  succession  of  wise  and  faithfufministers  have  spent  life ;  to 
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accomplish  this  glorious  design*  Yet  how  little  has  been  done ! 
How  few  have  been  seriously  amended !  What  one  has  been  raised 
to  perfection  ?  Trace  the  history,  search  the  race,  of  Man ;  and 
tell  me,  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ? 

Shall  we  then  believe,  Uiat  the  schemes  of  modern  philosophy 
will  accomplish  what  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  men  much 
wiser  than  philosophers,  what  the  Word  of  God,  the  Redemption 
of  his  Son,  and  the  communications  of  his  Spirit,  haye  neyer  yet 
accomplished  ?  Can  human  perfection  be  the  result  of  a  benevo* 
lencij  which,  indeed,  utters  good  words,  but  is  a  total  stranger  to 

{pod  actions ;  which  is  occupied  in  lamenting,  while  it  should  re« 
leve ;  which  says  to  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and  the  naked.  Depart 
in  peace  ;  be  ye  warmed,  and  be  ve  filled:  which  is  exhaled  in  sighs^ 
and  emptied  out  in  tears :  which  shrinks  from  the  cottage  of  po- 
verty, and  withdraws  its  icy  hand  from  the  supplications  of  ois- 
tress;  which  agonizes  over  imagined  sufferers  m  Japan,  but  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  real  ones  at  its  own  door :  which  deplores 
the  disastrous  fate  of  profligates  and  villains,  and  arraigns  the  jus- 
tice, which  consigns  them  to  the  gaol  or  the  gibbet ;  but  exults  in 
the  ruin  of  worth,  the  destruction  of  human  peace,  and  the  con- 
templated devastation  of  a  world  ?  Can  the  peifection  of  man  be 
the  insult  of  intelligence,  which  dictates,  as  the  happiest  state  of 
society,  a  commtmity  of  labours;  in  which  the  idle  would  literally 
do  nothing,  and  the  industrious  nothing  more  than  to  supply  their 
own  absolute  wants:  a  community  of  property;  in  which  little 
would  be  earned,  much  of  that  little  wasted  on  mere  lust,  and  the 
remainder  lost ;  because  none  would  preserve  what  none  expected 
to  enjoy:  a  commtmity  of  wives ;  in  which  affection  would  cease, 
principle  vanish,  furious  animosity  distract,  and  fierce  revenue  as- 
sassinate ;  and  in  which  children  would  grow  up,  when  they  did  not 
perish  in  infancy,  without  a  known  father,  without  comfortable 
subsistence,  without  education,  without  worth,  without  a  name. 
When  Men  become  immortal  by  medicine  and  moral  energy,  ac- 
cording to  the  dreams  of  the  sanie  philosophy,  they  may  perhaps 
become  perfect  by  the  proposed  schemes  of  its  discipline. 

To  such  persons,  as  insist,  that  the  melioration  suggested  has 
failed,  because  the  means  used  were  imperfectly  fitted  to  accom- 
plish .the  end;  I  answer:  If  the  end  were  possible;  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  amid  so  great  a  variety,  extent,  and  continu- 
ance, of  these  means,  directed  to  this  end  by  the  highest  human 
wisdom,  some  one  system  would  have  succeeded.  As  these  have 
all  failed ;  it  cannot  be  rationally  doubted,  that  all  others  will  fail. 
Those,  particularly,  which  are  now  offered  as  substitutes,  promise 
not  even  the  remotest  degree  of  success ;  and  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  fraught  with  the  most  portentous  threatenings  of  absolute 
ruin.  To  these  things  I  will  add,  that  the  authors  of  them,  on 
whom  their  efficacy  ou^ht  first  to  be  proved,  are  ferther  removed 
firom  virtue,  than  mankind  in  general.  Until  their  own  character. 
Vol.  I.  63 
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therefore,  is  materially  changed  for  the  better,  they  may  be  unan- 
swerably addressed  with  the  forcible  Jewish  proverb,  Phj^stdan, 
heal  thyself. 

2dly«  It  is  also  clearly  evinced  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  depravity  of  Man  is  a  part  of  his  constitution,  of  his  nature, 
of  himself.  To  perfect  his.  character  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  him  into  a  new  creature ;  and  separate  a  part  of  that,  which 
makes  him  what  he  is:  viz.  his  moral  character.  It  would  be 
equally  rational  to  say,  that  Man  in  the  present  world  can  become 
a  flying  creature,  as  that  he  can  become  a  perfect  creature*  If  he 
can  be  turned  into  a  Bird,  he  may  also,  perhaps,  be  changed  into 
an  Angel.  All  that  has  been  hitherto  done,  and  therefore  all  that 
will  hereafter  be  done,  is  to  confine  one  class  of  his  desires,  viz* 
those  which  are  sinful  by  their  excess^  within  juster  bounds ;  and  to 
prevent  in  some  measure  the  risings  of  the  other,  viz*  those  wUck 
are  sinful  in  their  nature.  Until  more  than  this  shall  be  eflTected* 
the  world  will  be  equally,  and  justly,  astonished  at  the  folly,  which 
could  pei*suade  Godwin,  that  a  plough  could  be  made  to  move 
throuen  a  field  of  itself,  and  that  man  could.be  rendered  perfect  by 
his  scheme  of  discipline. 

HI.  From  these  discourses  it  is  evident,  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  moral  and  political  science,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
is  his  Depravity. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  virtuous  and  depraved  beings  differ 
firom  each  other  radically ;  nor  that  the  science  of  the  one  must  of 
course  differ  in  its  fundamental  principles  firom  the  science  of  the 
other.    A  philosopher  might,  if  possessed  of  competent  knowledge, 
describe  exactly  the  character  of  an  Angel ;  and  yet  scarcely  say 
any  thing,  except  what  pertains  to  a  moral  being  as  such,  whicn 
would  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  character  of  man.    A  Book,  dis- 
playing the  whole  nature  and  conduct  of  our  first  parents,  in  Para* 
oise,  would  contain  scarcely  any  thine,  descriptive  of  their  apos- 
tate descendants.   But  all  science  of  this  nature  is  founded  in  facts ; 
and  is  formed  of  facts,  and  the  relations  which  spring  from  them. 
The  first  great  fact  in  the  science  of  Man  is,  that  ne  is  a  depraved 
being,     inis  is  the  first  and  fundamental  fact,  because  out  of  it 
arise,  and  by  it  are  characterized,  all  his  volitions,  and  all  his  con- 
duct.   Hence  every  thing,  pertaining  to  Man,  is  coloured,  and 
qualified,  by  this  part  of  ms  moral  nature ;  and  no  description  of 
him  can  be  true,  and  no  doctrine  sound,  or  defensible,  into  which 
this  consideration  does  not  essentially  enter.     Equally  true  is  it, 
that  no  system  of  regulations  can  be  practically  suited  to  him,  or 
fitted  to  control  his  conduct  with  success,  or  efficacy,  which  is  not 
founded  on  the  same  principle. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  much  of  what  is 
published,  and  received,  as  moral  and  political  science,  is  only 
science  falsely  so  called.  It  considers  man  as  originally  a  virtuous 
being ;  accidentally,  and  in  some  small  degrees,  warped  from  the 
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path  of  rectitude,  and  always  ready  to  return  to  it  again  ;  deceived, 
and  abused,  by  insidiousi  and  peculiarly  corrupted  individuals; 
but,  left  to  himself,  designing  nothing  beside  what  is  good,  and  ut- 
tering nothing  but  what  is  true.  .  This  indeed  is  a  character  de- 
voutly  to  be  wished f  but  the  picture  is  without  an  original;  in  the 
language  of  painters,  a  mere  "  fancy-piece :"  and  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  find  the  human  character  in  a  Gryphon  of  Ariosto^  or  the 
sylphs^  gnomes^  and  nymphs^  of  Rosicrucius^  as  in  a  library  filled 
with  this  species  of  philosophy. 

Were  these  systems  to  terminate  in  speculation  only^  their  au- 
thors might  be  permitted  to  dream  on  without  disturbance.  But 
unhappily  their  doctrines  are  made  the  foundation,  and  directory, 
of  personal  conduct,  and  public  administration.  Rules  of  private 
life,  municipal  laws,  and  other  governmental  regulations,  are  drawn 
from  these  pleasing,  but  merehr  hypothetical  doctrines ;  ajid  are 
intended,  and  expected,  actually  to  control  men,  and  their  affairs, 
so  as  to  effectuate  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Here  the 
influence  of  systems,  which  proceed  according  to  this  scheme,  be- 
comes eminently  dangerous,  malignant,  and  fatal.  All  the  mea- 
sures, founded  on  them,  are  fitted  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  other 
planet,  or  the  natives  of  fairy  land,  or  the  forms  which  haunt  the 
dreams  of  a  distempered  fancy,  with  an  incomparably  better  adapt- 
ation, than  for  men.  Of  course,  they  can  never  become  practical, 
or  useful,  to  such  beings,  as  really  exist  in  this  world  ;  impatient 
even  of  necessary  restraints  ;  selfish ;  covetous  ;  proud ;  envious ; 
wrathful;  revengeful;  lewd;  forgetful  of  God;  and  hostile  to  each 
other.  Open  your  eyes  on  the  bemgs  around  you  :  cast  them  back 
on  the  annals  of  history :  turn  them  inward  upon  yourselves  :  and 
you  will  find  ample  ana  overwhelming  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations. 

On  this  fundamental  folly  were  founded  all  those  vain,  empty, 
miserable  systems  of  policy,  which,  in  a  portentous  succession, 
deluged  Republican  France  in  misery  and  ruin.  In  the  treatises, 
laws,  and  measures,  brought  into  being  in  that  nation,  during  its 
late  wonderful  struggle  to  become  free,  the  people  were  uniformly 
declared  to  be  good;  honest;  virtuous;  influenced  only  by  the 
purest  motives ;  and  aiming  only  at  the  best  ends.  These  very 
people,  at  the  same  time,  were  employed  in  little  else,  except  un- 
ceasing plunder,  uniform  treachery,  the  violation  of  all  laws,  the 
utterance  of  all  falsehood,  the  murder  of  their  King,  Nobles,  and 
Clergy,  and  the  boundless  butchery  of  each  other.  In  a  state  of 
immorality,  in  a  prostration  of  all  principle,  at  which  even  this  sin- 
ful world  stood  aghast,  this  despicable  nattery  was  continually  re- 
iterated ;  and  the  miserable  objects  of  it  very  naturally  concluded, 
that,  as  they  were  praised  while  they  were  doing  these  things,  they 
were  praised  for  doing  them.  Of  coiirse  they  Wcre  fixed  in  this 
conduct  beyond  recall.  Every  malignant  passion  was  let  loose, 
the  reins  were  thrown  upon  the  neck  of  every  sordid  appetite ;  the 
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people  became  a  collection  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  country  a  den 
of  ravage  and  slaughter*  In  this  situation,  nothing  could  restrain 
them,  but  forge.  The  wretches,  who  by  their  songs  and  incanta- 
tions had  called  up  the  fiends  of  mischief,  could  not  lay  them  ;  but 
became,  in  an  enormous  and  horrid  succession,  victims  of  their 
own  spells ;  and  were  offered  up,  by  hundreds,  to  the  sanguinary 
Moloch,  which  they  had  so  absurdly  and  wickedly  idolized. 

Sound  and  true  policy  will  always  consider  Man  as  he  is ;  and 
treat  him  accordingly.  Its  measures  will  be  universally  calcidated 
for  depraved  beings ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  never  hesitate  to  estab- 
lish every  necessary  restraint.  Whatever  is  good  in  man  it  will  re- 
gard as  the  result  of  wise,  careful,  efficacious  discipline,  realized 
and  blessed  by  God.  Such  discipline,  therefore,  it  will  regularly 
establish,  protect,  and  encourage.  Honest,  well  disposed,  and  or- 
derly citizens  it  will  protect;  me  violation  of  private  rights,  and 
the  disturbers  of  public  peace,  it  will  punish.  Nor  will  its  retraints 
and  punishments  stop,  until  they  have  gained  in  some  good  measure 
their  end. 

IV.  From  these  discourses  it  is  evident,  that  the  Redemption  of 
Christ  was  absolutely  necessary  to  mankind. 

If  Man  is  a  depraved  creature,  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  he 
should  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  God.  When  he  comes  before 
his  Maker,  to  be  judged  according  to  tUs  works,  he  must  be  declared 
to  have,  done  evil,  because  he  has  in  fact  done  it.  The  Law  has 
declared,  that  t?ie  stnJ  which  sinneth  shall  die  :  by  the  Law  there- 
fore he  must  die  ;  because  he  has  sinned.  Of  course,  God  cannot 
pronounce  him  just,  or  acquit  him  of  guilt ;  because  he  is  guilty, 
under  mere  law,  the  only  situation,  in  which  he  can  be,  independ- 
ently of  the  Redemption  of  Christ,  he  can  nevejp  be  justifiea,  nor 
rewarded ;  but  must  be  condemned,  and  punished.  In  this  situa- 
tion, an  Atonement  for  his  sins,  such  as  God  with  propriety  can  aud 
will  accept,  is  just  as  necessary  for  Man,  as  his  salvation.  No  be- 
ing in  the  Universe  could,  so  rar  as  we  are  able  to  discern,  render 
this  atonement,  except  Christ.  All  other  beings  are,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  under  every  possible  obligation  to  render  to  God  all  the 
services  in  their  power,  as  their  own  proper  obedience ;  an  obe- 
dience indispensably  necessary  for  their  own  justification.  A  su- 
pererogatory service  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  for  any  created 
Deing ;  as  there  is  no  service,  which  he  can  render  to  God,  which 
is  not  his  indispensable  duty.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cern, the  Atonement  of  Christ  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  without  it  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  way  of 
salvation. 

y.  The  same  doctrine  equally  teaches  the  absolute  necessity  of  Re- 
generation to  mankind. 

That  roithout  Holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  is  a  doctrine  so 
evidently  rational,  and  just,  that  it  cannot  but  be  believed  by  every 
sober  man ;  even  independently  of  the  express  declaration  of  the 
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Scriptures.  But  without  Regeneration  Man  is  only  unholy;  and 
can,  therefore,  never  see  the  Lord*  The  first  great  effect  of  the 
Redemption  of  Christ,  is  to  render  it  possible  for  man  to  become 
holy,  in  order  to  his  justification,  and  acceptance.  Had  the  dis- 
pensation stopped  here ;  Man  would  still  nave  been  lost.  The 
next  step  in  tiiis  wonderful  procedure  is  the  Renovation  of  man ; 
or  that  implantation  of  holiness  in  his  heart,  styled  in  the  Scriptures, 
Regeneration,  or  the  New  Birth.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
great  change  in  his  character  he  becomes  the  subject  of  evangel- 
ical holiness ;  of  real  piety,  real  benevolence,  real  self-government; 
or,  generally,  of  real  obedience  to  God.  All  his  obedience,  how^- 
ever,  is  imperfect ;  and  could  not  be  accepted,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.    His  mediation,  his  righteousness,  is  the  sweet  incense  which 

gerfumes  every  offering  and  act  of  man,  and  renders  it  acceptable 
efore  that  pure  and  awful  Being,  in  whose  sight  the  Heavens  them- 
selves are  not  clean.  But,  though  imperfectly  holy,  man,  when 
renewed,  is  really  holy.  TTiere  is  some  good  thing  fotmd  in  him 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  IsreaL  This,  as  a  seed  of  inestimable 
worth,  is  seen  by  the  AU-searchine  Eye  to  promise  a  future  and 
eternal  production  of  fruits,  invaluaole  in  their  nature,  and  endless 
in  their  multitude. 

VI.  With  equal  evidence  we  are  here  taught  the  necessity  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  author  of  the  Regeneration  of  Man. 
That  which  is  born  of  th^  flesh  is  flesh  ;  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit*  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  see  the  king'- 
dom  of  God,  }fot  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  own  mercy ^  he  saved  us^  by  the  washing  of  regen^ 
eration^  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  therefore,  Regen- 
eration is  absolutely  necessary  to  Man ;  and  as  Man  is  renewed 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  is  as  necessary 
to  Man,  as  his  Regeneration ;  and  both  are  no  less  necessary,  than 
his  eternal  life. 

On  these  three  great  Evangelical  doctrines  I  have  here  descanted 
very  briefly,  because  they  will  hereafter  be  primary  subjects  of 
investigation.  They  have  been  now  mentioned,  chiefly  to  show 
their  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  the 
manner,  in  which  they  necessarily  arise  out  of  this  part  of  the  scrip- 
tural scheme. 

VII.  The  same  considerations  also  teach  us  the  manner^  in  which 
a  Preacher  ought  to  address  Mankind. 

Every  congregation  will  be  regarded  by  a  Minister  of  Christ,  who 
discerns  this  doctrine  to  be,  what  it  plainly  is,  a  leading  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  collection  of  depraved,  guilty  beings,  ex- 
posed to  endless  punishment  for  their  sins.  On  this  basis  will  all 
his  sermons  be  founded ;  and  to  this  point  will  they  all  refer.  He 
will  exhort  them  to  repent ;  because  they  are  sinners,  and  there- 
fore need  repentance.     He  will  exhort  them  to  believe  in  Christ : 
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because  they  cannot  save  themselves ;  and  because  He  can,  and  if 
they  believe  in  him,  will  save  them.  He  will  teach  them  to  seek 
for  pardon  of  God  ^  because  they  are  sinners,  and  must  either  be 
paidoned,  or  lost :  to  rely  on  the  grace  of  God  for  their  jusiijicatvm; 
oecause  they  have  no  merit  of  their  own ;  and,  if  they  depend  on 
their  own  righteousness,  cannot  be  saved:  and  to  feel  the  necessity 
ofsanctificatitm^  because,  withord  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord; 
and  because,  without  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  no 
man  can  become  holy. 

The  terrors  of  the  Law  he  will  set  before  his  hearers  in  their  own 
awful  light ;  because  by  these,  and  by  nothing  but  these,  such  be- 
ings can  ordinarily  hepersuaded*  The  Gospel  he  will  declare  to  be 
Glad  Tidings  of  great  joy;  because  it  is  the  news  of  forgiveness, 
justification,  and  everlasting  life,  to  sinners,  who  would  otherwise 
perish.  Mercy  he  will  unfold  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  God  in  the 
highest^  and  as  eminently  displayed,  when  peace  and  good-^wUl  are 
published  to  mankind*  The  distin^shing  excellence  of  the  Re- 
deemer he  will  explain  to  be,  is  willingness  to  seek^  and  save,  that 
which  was  lost.  The  duty  of  Christians,  now  become  peculiarly 
their  duty,  he  will  teach  to  consist  in  denying  all  vngodliruss  and 
worldly  lusts^  and  living  soberly^  righteously^  and  godly,  in  the 
world.  Thus,  whether  God  or  Man,  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  Hea- 
ven or  Hell,  morality  or  piety,  are  the  themes  of  his  preaching ; 
he  will  make  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart  the  foundation,  on 
which  all  will  be  built ;  the  great  point,  to  which  all  will  be  con- 
tinually referred. 

These  are  subjects  of  preaching,  which  cannot  fail  to  inteie&t 
the  Preacher,  who  really  believes  them  ;  or  the  hearers,  who  listen 
to  them  with  serious  attention.  They  state  to  Man,  they  bring  to 
full  view,  they  carry  home  to  the  heart,  his  real  condition,  and  only 
hope.  He  sees,  if  not  prevented  by  sottish  sloth,  or  criminal  pre- 
judice, that  the  whole  is  the  truth  of  God  ;  truth  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  himself;  commending  itself  to  his  conscience;  explaining 
his  danger ;  disclosing  the  only  way  of  escape ;  unfolding  deliver- 
ance from  hell ;  and  pointing  out  the  path  to  heaven.  The  preach- 
er, who  utters  these  things,  is  readily  believed  to  have  a  real  mean- 
ing, when  he  speaks  of  me  solemnity  and  importance  of  Religion, 
and  presses  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity,  ot  embracing  it.  They 
clearly  discern,  that  there  is  something,  which  they  easily  compre- 
hend, to  be  done  by  them ;  and  a  momentous  reason,  why  it  should 
be  done  :  that  a  change  real,  great,  and  indispensable,  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  their  character ;  and  that,  unless  it  is  accomplished, 
they  must  perish.  Christianity  hence  assumes  a  solemnity,  which 
can  be  derived  from  no  other  considerations,  and  accords  with  no 
oth^r  srheme. 

The  Preacher,  who  regards  man  as  originally  virtuous,  can  nei- 
ther explain  to  him  his  guilt  or  his  danger ;  show  him  the  necessity 
of  Christ's  mediation,  or  the  importance  of  an  interest  in  it;  ex- 
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Elain  to  him  the  value  of  Faith,  or  the  use  of  Repentance ;  nor  ex- 
ert him  to  fly  to  the  Mercy  of  God  for  forgiveness,  or  sanctifica- 
tion.  He  urges,  therefore,  a  Religion,  in  which  both  his  hearers 
and  himself  find  little  interest.  His  addresses  to  them  are  natural- 
ly made  up  of  cold,  common  place  morality ;  such  as  Plato  taught 
long  since,  and  taught  much  better ;  or  at  least  with  greater  forcei 
They  of  course  become  dull  and  hfeless ;  unfrequent  visiters  to  the 
house  of  God ;  and,  when  there,  are  rarely  of  that  number,  who 
have  ears  to  hear. 

VIII.  In  the  same  manner  are  all  men  taught  how  they  ought  to 
regard  themselves  in  their  religious  concerns* 

The  question.  What  xoill  become  of  me  hereafter?  is  of  infinite 
moment  to  every  child  of  Adam  ;  and  is  to  be  always  determined 
by  the  true  answer  to  another :  Am  I  virtuous,  or  sinful  ? 

The  man  who  commences  his  moral  course  with  a  full  conviction 
of  his  guilt,  his  exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  his  danger  of 
final  condemnation,  will,  if  he  goes  on,  direct  his  feet  into  a  path, 
widely  distant  firom  that,  which  is  pursued  by  men,  directed  by  the 
contrary  doctrines.  To  such  a  man  all  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  religious  discourses  built  on  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning human  guilt  and  danger,  will  be  true  and  important.  The 
tidings  of  Redemption  will  be  to  him  tidings  of  great  joy  ;  because 
they  are  directed  to  such  a  creature  as  himself.  Christ  to  him  will 
be  infinitely  precious ;  because  he  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The 
renewing  power  and  goodness  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  will  appear 
to  him  unspeakably  necessary  and  desirable ;  because,  without  this 
divine  energy,  exerted  on  his  heart,  he  will  be  a  sinner  for  ever. 
To  the  atonement  of  Christ  he  will  fly  for  refiige ;  because  he  can- 
not make  an  atonement  for  himself.  To  the  purifying  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  he  will  look  for  his  preservation  in  holiness, 
and  his  safe  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  life;  because  he  will  know, 
that  he  cannot  preserve,  nor  conduct  himself  to  that  kingdom. 

As  a  sinner,  he  will  feel  himself  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined ; 
but,  as  an  object  of  the  divine  mercy,  he  will  see  glorious  hopes 
dawning  upon  him  from  Heaven.  Separated  from  Christ,  he  will 
feel  that  he  can  do  nothing  effectual  toward  his  salvation ;  but  as 
a  candidate  for  Heaven  by  Faith,  Repentance,  and  Holiness,  he 
will  discern,  that  all  things  may  be  done  for  him  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Left  to  himself,  he  will  perceive,  that  he  must  die  for  ever; 
but  that  in  Christ  he  may  for  ever  live. 

With  these  views,  all  his  self-examination,  prayers,  praises, 
hopes,  resolutions,  and  efibrts,  will  take  their  pecuhar  character 
from  the  great  truth,  that  he  is  a  depraved,  ruined  creature.  His 
whole  life,  therefore,  will  be  the  Ufe  of  a  believing,  penitent,  and 
returning  sinner,  owing  infinite  blessings  to  the  mere  grace  of  Qod; 
and  he  will  find  more  to  animate  his  love,  faithfiilness,  and  grati- 
tude, than  an  Angel  with  the  same  powers  could  feel ;  because  l^e 
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is  a  foi^iven  and  restored  creature ;  forgiven  an  immense  debt, 
and  restored  to  holiness  and  endless  life. 

But  if  a  sinner  feels  himself  to  be  originally  virtuous,  he  will 
feebly  realize  his  guilt,  his  danger,  or  his  need  of  a  Saviour.  The 
necessity  of  being  bom  aeain,  of  bemg  sanctified,  guided,  and 
quickened,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  cannot  know.  Justification 
he  will  regara  as  due  to  him;  as  the  proper  reward  of  his  merit; 
and  holiness,  as  his  orimal  character,  tne  native  growth  of  his 
mind*  He  may,  indeed,  admit  it  to  be  imperfect,  and  to  require 
some  additions ;  yet  even  these  he  will  esteem  rather  as  advanta- 
geous than  necessary.  Christ  he  will  consider  rather  as  a  conve- 
nience, as  an  auxiUary  to  him,  than  as  his  Saviour.  His  ultimate 
reliance  will  be  on  himself,  not  on  the  Redeemer.  The  Gospel, 
instead  of  being  the  only  and  most  joyful  news  of  Salvation  to 
sinners,  will  be  considered  by  him  merely  as  a  valuable  book; 
somewhat  better  than  any  volume  of  philosophy ;  in  which  some  in- 
terestine  instructions  may  be  found,  and  some  usefiil  precepts  are 
given ;  out  which  is  not  indispensable  to  his  eternal  life.  In  a 
word,  according  to  his  predominant  feeling,  both  he,  and  others 
like  him,  might  have  done  very  well  without  the  Gospel  here ;  and, 
with  little  danger  of  fiadlure,  might  have  obtained  salvation  beyond 
the  grave. 
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RoMAVt  iii.  20.T-7%ere/bre,  ^  the  deedt  of  the  Imb  Iken  thall  noJUdk  ktjwiUkd 

m  Aw  ngA<. 

In  several  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  ilu  Vmotr^ 
walittf  and  Degree^  of  human  cortvptian,  and  iU  existence  m  Con^e* 
quence  of  the  Apostacy  of  Adam;  and  have  also  derived  frcmi  the 
observations,  made  in  them  concerning  these  subjects,  several  In* 
ferences,  which  1  supposed  to  be  of  serious  importance  to  Mankind. 
The  next  object  of  inauiry  in  a  System  of  Tneology  is  the  Sittio- 
Itofi,  in  which  mankind  are  by  means  of  their  comptionm  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  rational  being  to  know,  that  he  has  offended  God| 
and  is  now  the  object  of  his  displeasure,  without  bein^,  if  he  is  not 
absolutely  stupid,  deeply  alarmed  by  a  senne  of  his  danger  at 
least,  if  not  of  his  guilt. 

All  creatures  are  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  must  be 
disposed  of  according  to  his  pleasure.  If  he  wills  it,  they  are 
happy ;  if  he  wills  it,  they  are  miserable.  He  speaks,  and  it  is 
done ;  he  commands,  and  it  stands  fast.  From  his  eye  there  is 
DO  concealment ;  from  his  hand  there  is  no  escape ;  from  his  anger 
there  is  no  refuge.  What,  then,  will  become  of  those,  who  are 
found  guilty  at  the  final  trial :  who  can  plead  no  excuse  for  their 
sins,  and  offer  no  expiation  for  their  souls  1  He  is  not  a  mim^  as 
we  are,  that  we  should  answer  him;  and  that  we  should  come  toge'^ 
ther  in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  any  day^s  man  (any  mediator) 
betTooixt  ta,  who  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  bothy  and  make  reeon* 
ciliation  between  us..  When  I  say,  tnat  there  is  no  day's  man  be- 
tween us  and  him :  you  will  undoubtedly  understand,  that  I  intend 
this  as  our  situation,  while  under  Law,  and  independently  of  the  Re- 
demption of  Christ.  Of  this  situation  it  is  immensely  important  for 
us  to  form  clear  and  just  views.  False  opinions,  here,  may  easily 
be  fatal  to  any  man.  If  he  feels  safe,  white  he  is  really  in  danger; 
as  his  daneer,  if  it  exist,  must  be  immensely  great,  and  threaten  his 
whole  well-being;  his  sense  of  safety  must  of  course  be  ruinous* 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  for  his  future  good  must  be  done  in  thin 
world ;  since  he  is  to  be  judged  and  rewarded,  according  to  th$ 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

The  text  is  the  close  of  a  long  discourse  concerning  the  demv* 
ity  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  or  in  other  words,  of  all  mankifid ; 
and  contains  the  great  and  affecting  inference,  drawn  by  St.  Pmd 
Umself,  or  rather  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  from  this  mtmilifttjng 
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doctrine.     Thertfort  by  the  deeds  of  the  Law  shall  no  flesh  be  justi- 
fied in  his  sight* 

In  order  to  understand  the  import  of  this  interesting  declaration, 
it  is  necessary  to  form  distinct  and  correct  views  of  the  term  justify. 
This  word  is  a  term  of  law;  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  which  if 
denotes  a  sentence  of  acqidttalj  passed  upon  a  person,  who  has  been 
tried  concerning  his  obedience^  or  disobedience.  The  person  tried, 
being  found  to  have  obeyed  the  Law  in  the  manner  required,  i& 
declared  by  the  Judge  to  be  guiltless  of  any  disobedience*  In  the 
language  of  the  text,  he  is  justified;  that  is,  declared  to  be  just, 
or  blameless,  in  the  sieht  of  the  Law.  With  exacdy  this  meaning 
the  word  is  here  used  by  St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  frequent  disputes  concerning  the  Law,  here 
specified.  Some  commentators  have  insisted,  that  the  Moral,  some 
tnat  the  Ceremonial,  and  some  that  the  Whole,  Law,  given  by  Moses, 
is  here  intended.  That  neither  the  Ceremonial,  nor  Political,  Law, 
of  the  Jews  is  here  designed  hj  the  Apostle  is,  I  think,  completely 
evident  from  a  bare  consideration  of  the  passage  itself.  The  hn- 
gua^e  is,  that  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  oy  means  of  the  Law  in- 
tended. It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  ^.  Paul  meant  to  say 
this  with  reference  to  the  ceremonial  or  political  Law  of  the  Jems; 
because,  except  the  Jews  themselves,  none  of  the  himian  race  can 
be  either  acquitted,  or  condemned,  or  even  tried  by  those  Laws; 
since  the  rest  of  mankind  not  only  have  never  known  them,  but 
have,  in  almost  all  instances,  been  absolutely  unable  to  come  to 
any  knowledge  of  them. 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  only  from  the  translation  of  the  Text.  The  words  in  the 
Original  are  Aiori,  «f  Wutv  vofAs  s  ^ixaidj^M'ai  irotfa  <fa{S  fvcM'ioy  ours. 
Wherefore,  by  works  ofjLaw  no  flesh,  that  is,  no  man,  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  his  sight,  that  is,  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  works  of  Iaxw  in 
the  absolute  sense  ;  that  is,  no  man  shall  be  justified  by  any  worb 
whatever  of  any  Law,  whether  natural  or  revealed. 

The  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Text,  is,  therefore,  That  no  mm 
tan  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  his  obedience  to.  the  Law  of  Crod. 

This  doctrine  is  so  absolutely  asserted  in  the  Text,  that  a  plain 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  sober  common  sense,  would  naturally  con- 
clude all  attempts  to  prove  it  to  be  misplaced  and  superfluous. 
"  Whom,"  he  would  instinctively  say,  "  shall  we  believe,  if  we  do 
not  believe  God ;  and  what  declaration  of  God  can  be  believed, 
if  this,  so  plain,  so  unambiguous,  is  not  to  be  believed  ?  The  ef- 
forts of  Reason  to  make  it  more  certain,  or  more  evident,  are 
merely  holding  a  rush-light  to  the  Sun."  So  much  has,  however, 
been  written,  and  said,  to  explain  away  even  this  declaration,  and 
to  avoid  the  truth  which  it  contains,  and  the  same  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed in  all  other  similar  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  that,  not- 
withstanding these  decisions  of  common  sense,  it  has  become  really 
necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  others.     Nor  is  iC 
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only  necessary  to  examine  this  doctrine,  diS  contained  in  the  Scrip* 
hires.  It  IS  also  of  importance  to  consider  the  manner^  in  which  it 
is  regarded  hy  Reason  ;  and  to  show,  that  here  as  well  as  else- 
where, notwithstanding  several  objections  suggested  against  the 
doctrine,  Reason  still  entirely  harmonizes  with  Itevelation* 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme,  which  I  have  thus  proposed,  I  ob- 
serve, 

L  JTiat  the  Law  of  God  demands  perfect  obedience  to  all  its  requi* 
sitions. 

This  is  indeed  true  of  every  law  :  for  it  is  no  more  than  saying, 
that  the  Law  demands  what  it  demands*  Yet  it  is  true,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  of  the  divine  Law.  The  requisitions  of  this  Law  are 
two :  TAoti  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  with 
all  thy  sold,  and  with  all  thy  strength^  and  with  all  thine  under* 
standing ;  and  TTiou  shalt  love  thi  neighbour  as  thyself:  that  is, 
Thou  shalt  devote^  with  suprerne  affection^  dill  thy  powers  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  Lord  thy  God^  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being  / 
and  thou  shalt  do  unto  others^  who  are  included  under  the  word 
fuighbour^  that  is,  all  Intelligent  creatures ^  whatsoever  thou  wouldestj 
that  they  in  the  like  circumstances  should  do  unto  thee  ;  and  this  also 
thou  shalt  do  throughout  the  continuance  of  thy  being.  The  pecu- 
liar perfection  of  the  obedience,  here  required,  is  the  universality 
of  it.  No  other  law  requires  the  absolute  consecration  of  all  our 
powers  to  the  obedience  of  its  precepts,  or  extends  its  demands  to 
every  moment  of  our  existence. 

That,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Law  of  .A/b/tire,  viz.  that 
part  of  the  Law,  which  is  discoverable  by  unbiassed  Reason,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Revelation,  requires,  that  we  render  continual  rever* 
ence  and  gratitMde  to  God^  and  that  we  invariably  do  justice^  speak 
truthy  and  show  kindness^  to  our  fellow^men.  AH  these  things  are 
required  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  because  all  men  either  do,  or  may, 
«ee  them  to  be  certainly  their  duty. 

Without  inquiring  at  this  time,  whether  any  man,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  ever  did  any  one  of  these  duties  in  the  manner  command- 
ed, I  shall  consider  it  as  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  man  ever  performed  them  universally,  as  they  are 
h^re  enjoined.  No  man,  to  whom  the  law  of  God  was  revealed, 
ever  loved  God,  uniformly,  with  all  the  heart ;  or  rendered,  uni- 
formly, to  his  neighbour,  what  he  would  that  his  neighbour,  in  the 
like  circumstances,  should  render  to  him:  neither  did  any  man, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  ever  uninterruptedly  render  to  God,  the  re- 
verence and  gratitude,  or  to  his  neighbour  the  truth,  justice,  and 
kindness,  which  it  required.  Of  this  obedience  every  man  has 
plainly  fallen  short ;  and  very  few  can  be  found,  who  will  not,  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  confess  themselves  to  be  sinners. 

II.  The  only  condition  of  Justification,  known  by  Law,  is  complete 
obedience  to  its  precepts. 

The  language  of  the  divine  Law,  generally  resembling  that  of 
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every  odior,  is.  Do  ihese  thinge^  and  thou  shall  live}  and  Cttntd  a 
every  one,  thai  cwUimuth  not  in  all  things^  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Lao,  to  do  thenu  7%e  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die  ;  for  not  Uu 
hearers  of  the  Law  are  Just  before  Gody  but  the  doers  if  the  Lam 
shall  be  justified. 

Thia  condition  of^  justification  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
Law.  The  Law  of  God,  for  example,  requires  certain  things  of 
Mankind ;  and  promises,  that  those,  who  do  them,  shall  be  re* 
warded.  But  the  reward  is  promised  to  no  others.  On  the  con- 
trary, those,  who  do  them  not,  it  declares,  shall  be  punished*  The 
former  it  pronounces  just,  or  euiitless ;  the  latter  it  pronounces 
guilty*  Obedience  and  disobedience  are  plainly  the  only  coiidi* 
tions,  by  which  creatures,  subiect  to  this  Law,  can  be  justified, 
condemned,  or  even  tried.  The  same  things,  substantially,  are 
true  of  every  other  Law.  It  is  presumed,  no  Law  was  ever  pio- 
mulged  by  any  authority,  whatever,  which  specified  any  other  am- 
dition. 

III.  It  is  impossible  for  mankmdj  or  any  other  rational  beings^  (o 
do  more  than  the  Law  of  God  remnres. 

This  Law  requires,  that  we  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.  Higher  love,  than  this,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  rendered  by  any  creature.  It  requires,  that  we  love  him 
thus  at  all  times.  There  is  no  time,  therefore,  in  which  such  love 
is  not  our  duty.  Supererogatory  love,  or  obedience,  of  course 
cannot  possibly  be  rendered  dv  man.  Hence,  if  Man  ever  fails  of 
obeying,  he  cannot  atone  for  the  sin  by  any  future  obedience ;  be- 
cause all  his  future  obedience  is  demanded  for  the  time  being.  U^ 
then,  he  is  ever  guilty  of  disobedience,  his  future  obedience,  how- 
ever perfect,  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  his  justification. 

But  all  men  have  disobeyed;  nay,  all  are  disobedient  eveiy 
day,  and  every  hour;  and  never  render  complete  obedience,  even 
in  a  single  instance.  No  man,  therefore,  is  justified,  even  for  the 
time  being. 

IV.  TTu  authority  of  the  Law  is  great  in  proportion  to  its  tgnpor- 
tance  to  the  Universe^  and  to  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  Lam- 
giver. 

The  Law  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  his  Government ;  and  of 
the  happiness,  which  it  confers  on  his  Intelligent  creatures;  a 
happiness  partly  attendant  on  the  obedience,  m  its  very  nature, 
ana  partly  its  reward  from  the  Lawdver.  This  importance  of  the 
Law,  therefore,  cannot  be  measurea. 

The  greatness  and  disnity  of  the  Lawgiver  are  mfinite. 

That  the  guilt  of  disobedience  bears,  at  least,  a  general  propor- 
tion to  these  things  will  not  be  denied.  Of  course,  it  must  be  veiy 
peat ;  much  greater  than  we  can  comprehend.  Particularly,  it  is 
mcalculably  greater,  than  if  committed  merely  against  human  laws, 
so  inferior  in  their  importance,  and  their  capacity  of  producing 
happiness ;  or  against  mere  human  Lawgivers,  infinitely  mferior  in 
dignity  and  excellence. 
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The  worth  of  our  services,  at  the  same  time,  is  proportioned  to 
the  worth  of  ourselves,  who  render  them.  The  Law  of  God  re- 
quires the  obedience  of  Archangels,  as  well  as  that  of  Men.  The 
Lata  is  the  same ;  but  tht  difference  between  the  nAjectSj  and  the 
services,  in  this  case,  is  inestimable  by  us.  The  services  of  the 
Archangel  are  plainly  of  very  great  worth,  in  a  comparative  view; 
those  of  Man,  of  very  litde.  The  difference  evidently  arises  from 
the  difference  of  worth  in  those  who  render  them* 

But  the  lowest  created  being,  as  truly  as  the  highest,  can  sin 
against  any  law,  and  any  Ruler.  His  crimes,  therefore,  can  be 
veij  ^reat,  while  his  services  must  of  necessity  be  very  small,  in 
their  importance. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  if  we  could  do  works  of  supererogation, 
or  services  not  required,  we  still  could  make  no  atonement  for  our 
sins.  Our  sins  are  enormous  evils ;  and  our  services  in  a  sense 
nothing. 

y.  7%e  Law  of  God  threatens  punishment  to  the  first  transgress 
Stan ;  and,  also,  to  every  succeeding  transgression* 

Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all  things,  written  in 
the  book  of  the  Law  to  do  them.  "He,  therefore,  who  contintus  in  all 
things,  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law,  except  one,  and  does  them 
OS  recj^uired,  yet  for  the  omission  of  that  one  is  cursed*  The  soul 
that  stnneth  shall  die*  The  soul  that  sinneth  once ;  that  sinneth  at 
all ;  not  that  sinneth  in  a  long  course,  and  to  a  given  degree,  of 
transgression. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  said  God  to  Adam,  thou  shalt 
surely  die*  Adam  ate  the  forbidden  firuit  once,  and  lost  his  im- 
mortality. 

Human  Laws,  also,  are  always  formed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  thief,  the  burglar,  the  murderer,  are  all  punished  by  human 
laws  for  the  first  theft,  burglary,  or  murder.  This  is  indeed  the 
very  nature  of  Law.  It  forbids  whatever  it  forbids,  and  requires 
whatever  it  requires,  under  a  penalty  for  every  transgression. 
The  plea,  that  this  is  the  first  transgression,  though  often  alleged 
as  a  reason  for  tenderness  and  clemency,  was,  it  is  presumed, 
never  proposed  to  a  tribunal  of  justice  as  a  cause  of  exempting  the 
criminal  from  punishment,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  as  a  proof, 
that  he  did  not  merit  punishment. 

These  considerations  plainly  cut  off  all  hope,  as  well  as  all 
CTound,  of  the  justification  of  transgressors  in  the  sight  of  God,  on 
tne  score  of  Justice ;  and  prove  the  absolute  impossibilitv  of  jus- 
tification by  works  of  Law.  Still  multitudes  of  mankind,  and 
among  them  no  small  number  of  divines,  have  thought  proper, 
notwithstanding  this  peremptory  and  decisive  language  of  the  Law 
of  God,  to  annex  to  it  a  condition,  upon  which,  in  their  view,  the 
hope  of  acceptance  may  be  rationally  formed.  I  say  a  condUian} 
because  I  know  of  but  one  ;  viz.  Repentance*  As  this  has  been 
abundandy  insisted  on,  it  demands  a  particular  consideration. 
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The  scheme  of  those,  who  urge  this  condition,  is,  so  iar  as  mj 

information  extends,  the  following :  ihat^  although  the  Law  of  God 
dote  indeed  demand  perfect  obedience  }  yet  from  the  benevolence  of 
Ood^  it  may  be  fairly  expected^  that,  even  under  this  Law,  every 
sincere  penUent  will  be  accepted* 

On  this  scheme  1  observe, 

1st.  The  Law  itself  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  condition. 

Hence  the  evidence  of  this  scheme,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  ex- 
traneous to  the  Law  itself.  It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  a  case  of 
this  nature  must  demand  evidence  clearly  decisive ;  both  because 
it  is  a  case  infinitely  interesting  to  ever}^  child  of  Adam,  and  be- 
cause the  Law  is  perfectly  silent  on  this  subject*  This  circum- 
stance renders  the  scheme  originally  suspected ;  for  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  of  a  reason,  why,  if  acceptance  was  intended  to  be 
granted  according  to  this  scheme,  God  in  publishing  his  Law  should 
observe  an  absolute  silence  concerning  tnis  condition ;  and  should 
couch  the  Law  in  such  language,  as,  for  aught  we  can  see,  is  di- 
rectlv  contradictory  to  the  scheme. 

2dly.  Revelation  is  every  where  silent  concerning  this  condition  of 
acceptance. 

That  Revelation  no  where  expressly  annexes  the  final  accept- 
ance of  mankind  to  Repentance  alone  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  passage  of  this  nature,  myself;  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  .such  a  passage  has  not,  hitherto,  been  pointed 
out  by  any  one  of  those,  who  adopt  the  scheme.  Whatever  im- 
portance is  annexed  to  Repentance^  it  certainly  cannot  be  said 
with  truth,  that  Faith  in  the  Kedeemer  is  not  considered  in  the  Gos- 
pel as  absolutelv  necessary  to  the  justification  of  the  penitent.  It 
IS  no  where  said,  that  God  may  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  km, 
whx)  repenteth.  Until  something  equivalent  to  this  can  be  pointed 
out,  as  expressly  declared  in  the  Gospel^  all  the  evidence  in  fia^vour 
of  this  scheme  must  be  found  in  inference  and  argument. 

3dly.  Revelation  declares  the  contrary  doctrine. 

In  Galatians  iii.  21,  St.  Paul  says,  If  there  had  been  a  law,  whseh 
could  have  given  life ;  verily  righteousness  had  been  by  the  last. 
In  this  passage  it  is  evident  beyond  denial,  that  no  law  exists,  or 
has  ever  existed,  which  could  give  life,  or  fiirnish  acceptance  and 
consequent  salvation,  to  men.  It  is  further  evident,  also,  that 
Righteousness  is  not  to  Man  by  the  Law ;  or,  more  properly  as  in 
the  original,  by  Law :  that  is,  bv  any  law  whatever.  But  how 
those,  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  r^hteousness,  that  is  of  moral 
excellence,  or  holiness,  can  see  the  Lord,  or  be  justified  and  saved, 
the  Scriptures  have  no  where  explained. 

In  Galatians  ii.  31,  the  same  Apostle  says.  If  Righteousness  come 
by  the  Law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  or,  more  accurately  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek,  If  righteousness  exist  by  means  of  Law,  Uhrist 
certainly  hath  died  in  vain.  If  righteousness  do  not  exist  by  means 
of  Law,  in  any  sense  whatever ;  then  Man^  as  a  mere  subject  of 
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Law,  can  never  be  accepted*  If  righteousness  do  exist  by  means 
of  Law ;  then,  as  God  himself  has  declared,  Christ  died  in  vain.  A 
serious  man  must  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  receiving  any 
doctrine,  which  involves  this  consequence. 

In  Romans  iii.  25, 26,  the  Apostle  says.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  he  a  propitiation^  through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  right' 
eousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbear* 
once  of  God  ^  To  declare^  i  ^oy^  ^t  this  time  his  righteousness^  that 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  God  set  forth  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  re« 
mission  of  sins,  that  he  might  be  just,  while  justifying  him  that  be- 
lieveth in  Jesus.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  he  had  not  set 
forth  Christ  to  be  a  Propitiation,  he  either  would  not  have  justified 
anv  of  mankind ;  or,  if  he  had  done  it,  would  not  have  been  just* 
Of  course,  all  men,  who  are  justified,  are  justified  only  in  conse- 
quence of  this  propitiation,  and  not  by  means  of  Law,  in  any  sense 
whatever. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  Christ  becomes  a  propitiation  to  us  through 
fitith  in  his  blood ;  and  that  those  only  are  justified,  who  believe  m 
Jesus.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Romans  v.  9,  the  Apostle  says, 
Being  justified  through^  or  by  means  of,  his  blood.  It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  those,  who  do  not  believe,  will  not  be  justified ;  and 
that  none  are  justified  without  the  blood  of  Christ. 

In  Romans  lii.  30,  it  is  said,  One  God^  who  shall  justify  the  dr- 
eumdsion  by  Faiths  and  the  vndrcumdsion  through  Faith.  There- 
fore, God  will  justify  neither  circumcision  nur  uncircumcision 
through,  or  by  repentance.  The  prophet  Habbakuk^  Chapter  ii. 
verse  4th,  repeatedly  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  says,  Tlujust  shall  live 
by  his  Faith :  More  exactly,  7%e  just  by  Faith  shall  live,  that  is,  He, 
who  by  Faith  is  just,  shall  live.     Therefore  no  other  will  live. 

All  these  and  the  like  considerations  have,  however,  been  un- 
satisfactory to  the  abettors  of  this  scheme ;  not,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  from  any  want  of  ezplicitness  in  the  declarations  themselves, 
but  fi-om  their  want  of  accordance  with  a  pre-conceived  system ;  a 
system  derived,  1  am  apprehensive,  more  from  Philosophy,  than 
from  the  Scriptures.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  dictates  of 
Reason  concemine  this  subject;  and  see,  whether  they  do  not 
plainly,  and  exact^,  harmonize  with  Revelation. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  nature  and  language  of  a  Law,  jprescri* 
bin^  Repentance  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  and  justification. 
Plainly  it  must  be  this :  He,  who  disobeys  the  Law,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death ;  but,  if  he  repents  of  nis  disobedience,  he  shall 
not  be  punished.  What  would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a 
Law! 

1st.  All  men,  who  hoped  to  repent,  would  disobey. 

But  from  universal  experience  we  are  assured  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  every  man  would  hope,  that  he  should  at  some  time  or  other 
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repent ;  because  every  man  would  consider  repentance  as  in  his 
power.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is  irresistiole,  that  every  man 
would  disobey. 

It  is  equally  evident  also,  that  from  the  love,  and  the  habit,  of 
disobedience,  every  man  would  continue  to  disobey  so  long  as  be 
thought  Repentance  was  in  his  power*  But  disobedience,  pro- 
tracted to  so  late  a  period,  wouldf  become  a  habit  so  strong,  that 
none  would  repent.  Nothing  is  more  self-deceiving  than  a  sprit  of 
procrastination.  We  see  it  ih  every  thing ;  and  always  see  it  the 
same*  Such  a  Law,  therefore,  would  frustrate  itseli ;  and  prove 
a  mere  encouragement  to  disobedience. 

2dly.  7%e  thing,  punished  by  such  a  lawy  would  not  be  Disobe^ 
dience,  but  Impenitence* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,,  that  every  law  designs  to  punish  that, 
which  it  considers  as  the  transgression ;  and  that  only.  The  thine 
punished,  whatever  it  is,  is  in  the  view  of  the  law  the  crime ;  and 
in  that  view  nothing  is  a  crime,  except  that,  which  is  punished. 
But  here  the  law  does  not  threaten  the  punishment  to  disobedience, 
but  to  impenitence.  Impenitence,  therefore,  is  in  the  view  of  such 
a  law  the  only  crime.  Disobedience,  according  to  the  very  Ian* 
guage  of  the  law,  is  no  crime.  But  nothing  can  be  a  crime,  ex- 
cept that,  i^hich  is  constituted  a  crime  by  the  law.  It  may  be  said, 
that  disobedience,  beine  forbidden  by  the  law,  is  for  that  reason  the 
crime.  This  opinion,  however,  is  wholly  a  mistake.  The  law, 
without  a  penalty,  or  with  respect  to  whatever  it  does  not  threaten 
with  a  penalty,  ceases  to  be  a  law  ;  and  become  mere  advice.  Dis- 
obedience to  what  it  thus  prohibits  may  indeed  be  imprudence,  oi 
impropriety ;  but  cannot  be  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  such  a  law.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  law  regarded  disobedience  as  a  crime,  it  would 
punish  it ;  as  every  law  has  done.  As,  therefore,  the  Divine  Law 
according  to  this  scheme  punishes  impenitence  only,  it  regards  im- 
penitence as  the  only  crime* 

But  if  disobedience  be  not  a  crime,  it  cannot  be  repented  of: 
for  repentance  is  a  sorrow  for  crimes,  and  for  them  only.  Repent- 
ance, therefore,  would  by  such  a  law  be  rendered  impossible. 

3dly.  In  the  present  ccLse^  that  of  Man  with  respect  to  his  Maker ^ 
what  Degree  ojrqpentance  will  excuse  the  transgressor  from  punssk- 
mientf 

Must  it  be  a  perfect  repentance  ?  that  is,  entire,  and  followed 
by  no  future  sin  ?  On  <his  condition  who  could  be  saved  ?  No 
man  ever  has  repented,  no  man  ever  will  repent,  in  this  manner. 
Shall  the  repentance  be  imperfect ;  a  sorrow  for  sin,  inferior  in  de- 

Se,  or  continuance,  to  that,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  actually 
oands ;  a  sorrow  extending  only  to  a  part  of  the  sins  actually 
committed ;  a  confession  sincerely  and  cneerfuUy  made  with  re- 
spect to  some  sins,  and  reluctantly  concerning  the  rest ;  a  renun- 
ciation of  »n,  partial  in  degree,  partial  as  to  the  number  and  kinds 
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of  transgressions,  and  never  aiming  at,  as  well  as  never  accompUslh 
ing,  a  tboroueh  reformation  of  character ! 

The  first  difficulty,  which  attends  this  scheme,  is,  that  it  is  no 
where  found  in  the  Scriptures,  Few  men,  who  believe  the  Scrip* 
tures  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  will  question  the  fact,  that  they  con* 
tain  all  the  terms  of  Salvation*  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that, 
when  God  unfolded  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  this  great  subhp 
ject,  and  declared  that  he  had  taught  them  all  tilings  pertaining  to 
life  and  to  Godliness,  he  omitted  this,  which  is  altogether  the  prin- 
cipal thing;  the  point  which,  tbe^  were  infinitely  concerned  tp 
know.  But  there  is  not  a  declaration  of  this  nature  in  the  Scrips 
tures.  At  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  one ;  nor  have  | 
ever  seen  one  alleged.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  this  should  be  the 
main  term,  nay,  the  only  one,  of  our  salvation ;  and  yet  that  it 
should  be  no  where  expressed  in  a. Revelation  fi*om  God,  profess- 
edly declaring  all  the  terms  of  salvation ! 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  alL  The  Scriptures  teach  us 
in  a  thousand  forms,  both  expressly  and  implicitly,  tliat  we  have  jRt- 
demption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  even  t/ie  forgiveness  of  our 
sins.  As  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  so  it  is  plainly  their 
only  doctrine*  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  than  .that,  if  we  have  Redemption  through  his  blood,  we  hav9 
it  not  without  his  blood ;  and  therefore  not  by  a  Repentance  of  our 
own. 

Nor  does  Reason  furnish  us  any  additional  light  in  favour  of  this 
scheme*  Reason,  indeed,  finds  itself  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  wb9t 
manner  even  a  perfect  Repentance  can  cancel  former  iniquities; 
or  how  an  absolute  penitent  can  be  accepted  of  God.  His  sorrow 
for  his  sins  can  in  no  respect  alter  their  nature,  or  lessen  their  de<- 
merit;  and  his  future  reformation  cannot  at  all  obliterate  the  suilt 
of  his  past  life.  Sorrow  for  sin  is  itself  the  most  unequivocal  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt.  If,  then,  the  penitent  sees,  and  knows,  him- 
self to  be  guilty ;  God  must  see  it  also.  What,  then,  should  pre- 
vent him  from  expressing  his  views  of  it  in  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner? 

If  this  Repentance  is  imperfect^  those  difficulties  are  multiplied, 
and  enhanced*  The  penitent,  in  this  case,  is  still  a  sinner ;  and 
does  not  even  perform  the  duty  of  repenting,  in  the  manner,  in 
which  he  is  bound  to  perform  it.  He  also  still  loves  sin  in  som^ 
degree ;  and  still,  occasionally  at  least,  practises  it*  After  he  be- 
comes a  penitent,  therefore,  he  goes  on  through  life,  accumulating 
guilt,  and  meriting  punishment*  Can  any  man  in  these  circumr 
stances  rationally  expect  acceptance  with  God  ?  Yet  these  are  \hf 
best  circumstances,  in  which  Man  is  ever  found* 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege,  that  such  a  man  obejfs  the  Laroi^ 
part.  The  Law  knows  of  no  such  condition,  as  partial  obedience* 
Adam  obeyed  in  part;  and,  what  no  one  of  his  progeny  has  ever 
done,  obeyed,  for  a  time,  perfectly*    But  for  the  first  tran^gressiqa 
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he  was  condemned  to  death,  just  as  if  he  had  never  obeyed  at  all. 
So  far  as  Law  is  concerned,  God  deals  with  his  descendants  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner.  AcccHtlingly,  in  Ezekiel  xviii.  34,  he 
says.  But  when  the  righteous  tumeth  caoay  from  his  righteousfUMs, 
and  committeth  iniquity^  all  his  righteouiness  that  he  hath  done  shall 
not  be  mentioned.  In  his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassedj  and  m 
his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned ;  in  them  he  shall  die,  lie,  therefore, 
who  hath  continued  in  all  things^  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law  to 
do  them,  except  one,  would  still  be  incapable,  according  to  Law,  of 
being  justified.  Should  he  have  repented  of  his  first  transgression ; 
and  should  we,  contrary  to  both  Reason  and  Revelation,  allow 
Repentance  to  be  a  real  eround  of  Justification,  generally  consi- 
dered ;  yet,  if  he  should  die  in  the  commission  of  sin,  or  without 
repentance  of  the  sins  which  he  had  last  committed,  he  must,  ac- 
cording to  this  passage,  die  without  justification,  and  be  finally 
condemned. 

Thus,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  rendered  clearly  certain,  that 
fty  deeds  of  Law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  in  the  siglU  of  God. 

REMARKS. 

Ist.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident j  that  the  aionemetfU  of 
Christ  w(U  absoluidy  necessary  in  order  to  the  salvation  ofMem^ 
kind. 

Man  was  originally  placed  under  a  dispensation  of  Law ;  and 
in  consequence  of  perfect  obedience  was  promised  immortal  hfe : 
.while  to  nis  disobedience  was  threatened  eternal  death.  Obedi« 
ence,  therefore,  was  the  only  condition  of  his  justification,  and  the 
only  source  of  hope  to  him  beyond  the  grave.  This  Law  was 
perfect,  and  therefore  immutable.  No  part  of  its  demands  or 
threatenings  could  be  changed.  It  was  more  proper,  that  the 
Heavens  and  the  liarth  shouJa  pass  away,  than  that  one  jot,  or  om 
tittle^  of  the  Law  should  pass  without  an  exact  fulfilment.  The 
Truth  plainly  is,  that  the  Law  is  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  perfect 
character  of  God ;  and  to  change  it  would  be  to  manifest,  that  his 
character  was  changed  from  its  absolute  perfection.  Such  an 
€vent  is  evidently  impossible. 

This  perfect  Law,  however,  Man  has  disobeyed.  By  his  dis- 
obedience he  has  lost  the  possibility  of  justification,  and  the  hope 
of  reward ;  and  exposed  himself,  without  any  means  of  escape,  or 
safety,  to  the  .punishment,  denounced  against  his  transgression. 
Had  he  been  left  in  this  situation ;  he  must  have  finally  perished. 
In  this  sftuation  Christ  found  him,  when  he  came  to  seek,  and  to 
save,  that  which  was  lost.  In  this  situation  he  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  Man ;  and  made  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin  ;  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour,  accepted  of  God  as  a 
satisfactory  expiation  of  human  guilt.  In  this  manner  he  rendered 
it  possible;  for  before  it  was  impossible ;  that  Man  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God.    The  honour  of  the  divine  law  was 
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maintained,  and  even  enhanced.  The  immntability  of  the  love  of 
God  to  holiness,  and  of  the  hatred  of  God  to  sin,  and  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  divine  goveniment  in  the  condemnation  of  sin,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  were  all  illustriously  displayed  to  the 
view  of  the  Universe,  To  forgive  such,  as  should  repent,  and  re- 
turn'to  their  duty,  became,  now,  a  dispensation,  devested  of  all  in- 
consistency ancf  impropriety.  But,  independently  of  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Redeemer,  no  method  appears  to  the  human  eye,  in 
which  the  justification  of  Mankind  could  have  been  accomplished 
w^ithout  a  serious  and  inadmissible  change  of  the  Law  and  Govern** 
ment  of  God*  Accordingly,  we  are  informed  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  btf  his  stripes  only  we  are  healed.  Xeitlur  is  there^  nor,  so  far 
as  we  can  understand,  can  there  be,  salvation  in  any  other :  for 
there  is  no  Name  given  under  heaven  among  men^  whereby  we  must 
be  saved  J  but  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2dly.  Speculative  Unbelief  prevents  every  hope  of  Salvation. 

By  Speculative  unbelief  I  intend,  firsts  the  disbelief  of  Divine 
Revelation^  or  what  is  commonly  called  Infidelity.  Every  Infidel 
not  only  feels,  but  glories  in  feeling,  a  privileged  exemption  firom 
what  he  calls  the  superstition  of  the  Gospel :  by  which  he  prima- 
rily intends  the  great  Evangelical  requisitions  of  Repentance  to- 
wards God^  and  Faith  towards,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  super- 
fluous for  me  to  insist,  that  he,  who  believes  not  speculatively  in 
Christ,  cannot  believe  in  him  cordially :  for  nothing  is  plainer,  than 
that  without  the  assent  of  the  understanding  there  can  be  no  yield- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  Infidel  will  very  cheerfully  take  this  labour 
on  my  hands;  and  boast,  that  he  yields  neither  his  understanding, 
nor  his  heart,  to  the  Redeemer.  Of  course,  he  places  himself  un- 
der mere  Law ;  and  must  therefore  find  justification,  and  conse- 
quent acceptance,  to  him  impossible.  When  I  say  impossible  to 
him,  you  will  undoubtedly  understand  me  to  mean,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  justified,  or  accepted,  in  his  present  character,  or 
on  his  avowed  principles.  I  do  not  mean,  that  his  understanding, 
or  his  heart,  cannot  be  changed :  for,  though  I  regard  Infidelity  as 
a  very  dangerous  and  alarming  character,  yet  I  do  not  believe 
every  Infidel  to  be  of  course  a  final  reprobate.  Infidel  have  un- 
doubtedly been  changed  into  Christians ;  and  in  some  instances 
have  become  exemplary  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Infidels  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  under  mere  law ;  and  reject  with  scorn, 
as  well  as  obstinacy,  an  interest  in  the  blessings  of  Redemption. 
Under  that  Law,  however,  even  after  it  is  narrowed  by  all  his  own 
indefensible  limitations,  the  Infidel  has  still  committed  innumerable 
sins ;  sins,  for  which  he  himself  cannot  atone,  and  for  which  he  will 
not  ask,  nor  even  accept,  the  atonement,  made  by  the  Redeemer. 
By  the  Law  he  chooses  to  be  tried ;  and  by  the  Law  he  cannot 
&il  to  be  condemned.  The  God  of  truth  in  that  day  will  declare, 
that  he  has  sinned ;  and,  according  with  his  own  choice,  must  con- 
sign him  to  perdition.    Such  is  the  situation,  to  which  he  volunta- 
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rilv  reduces  himself^  and  which  he  prefers  to  Christ,  with  all  hb 
innnite  blessings. 

Secondly^  Speculative  unbelief  is  the  proper  character  of  multi- 
tudes, who  admit  the  reality  of  divine  Revelation.  Those,  who  in 
modem  language  are  called  Unitarians^  deny  the  Deity;  and 
therefore  deny,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  the  Atooement  of 
the  Saviour.  jDt.  Priestly^  and,  I  presume  all  his  followers,  deny 
the  Atonement  expressly :  Some  of  the  Socinians  and  Brians  have 
admitted  it;  but,  I  think,  inconsistendy  with  their  commaiidiog 
doctrines.  The  disbelief  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  the  same 
practical  influence  with  that  of  the  disbelief  of  his  Mediation  at 
large.  If  he  is  only  a  Prophet,  and  a  Pattern  of  Righteousaess; 
I  see  not,  that  he  can  be  any  more  a  Saviour  to  mankind,  than 
Moseiy  haiak,  and  Paul^  He  was  indeed  a  wiser  and  better  man. 
But  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  all  these  men  were  saved  ;  nor  that, 
therefore,  their  righteousness  was  such,  as,  if  we  faithfully  imitate 
it,  would  secure  (mr  salvc^tion ;  that  is,  according  to  this  OnUarUm 
scheme.  Nor  will  it  foe  denied  by  any  man,  that  the  instructions 
of  MoBtB  and  haiah  are  such,  as,  if  faithfully  obeyed,  will  insure 
aalvation.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  Paul  has  taught  mankind 
more  of  the  Gospel,  than  Christ  himself  personally  taught.  To 
believe  in  Christ,  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  as  to 
believe  in  Paul^  Isaiah^  or  Moses.  Yet,  although  we  are  required 
to  believe  all  these  men,  and  all  other  Prophets  and  Apostles,  as 
being  inspired  by  God ;  we  are  no  where  required  to  believe  m 
them,  or  on  them.  They  are  no  where  styled  the  Saviours,  or 
Redeemers,  of  Mankind.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  expressly  toM, 
that  there  is  no  other  Saviour  of  Men,  but  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
there  is  Salvation  in  no  other.  There  is,  therefore,  something  in 
Christ,  wholly  different  Arom  any  thing  in  these  men ;  and  that 
something  constitutes  his  peculiar  and  essential  character,  as  the 
Saviour  y^  Mankind.  As  Christ  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
the  Propitiation  for  the  sins  ofmen^  to  have  made  his  so%d  an  offer- 
ing  for  sin^  and  to  have  redeemed  tis  with  his  bloody  and  as  we  are 
said  to  have  Redemption^  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sinSj  through 
faith  in  his  blood;  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  in  this  wonder- 
ful particular  He  differs  totally  from  all  other  persons,  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge.  To  disbelieve  his  atonement,  therefore,  is 
to  refuse  belief  in  his  peculiar,  distinguishing,  and  essential  char- 
acter, as  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.  Of  course,  this  scheme  shuts 
out  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Redemption ;  and  places  mankind 
Igain  under  Law.  But  by  works  oflMw  no  flesh  can  be  justified; 
and,  therefore,  by  this  scheme  no  nesh  can  l>e  saved. 

There  are,  indeed.  Unitarians  of  both  these  classes,  who  ac- 
knowledge  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  who  yet  in  effect  deny  it, 
by  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  leading  principles.  (5on- 
cerning  these  men  I  have  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  than  that  the 
hearts  of  some  persons  are  sounder  than  their  heads ;  and  that,  al- 
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though  their  leading  principles  by  their  proper  influence  destroy 
the  hopes  of  salvation,  yet,  as  all  errors,  which  are  imbibed,  are 
not  obeyed,  and,  as  among  such  errors  the  leading  principles  of 
men  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  sometimes  included  ;  I  am  disposed 
to  entertain  better  hopes  concerning  them,  than  I  should  feel  my- 
self authorized  by  these  principles,  considered  by  themselves,  to 
indulge. 

3dly.  Practical  Unbeliefs  also^  equally  cuts  off  the  hope  of  SaU 
vation. 

We  become  partakers  of  the  benefit^  of  Christ's  Redemption 
only  by  exercising  evangelical,  or  cordial,  faith  in  him,  as  the  Re- 
deemer. It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  we  believe  the  several  records, 
given  us  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  his  incarnation,  life,  preach- 
ing,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  the  real  and  all- 
sufficient  Saviour ;  able^  willing,  and  faithful,  to  save  unto  the  utter* 
most  all  that  will  come  unto  God  by  him.  All  this,  and  all  other, 
speculative  faith  is  to  no  purpose ;  if  we  stop  here.  It  is  indeed  a 
step  towards  Salvation,  and  a  necessary  step ;  but  it  is  one  step 
only  ;  and,  if  no  more  be  taken,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end 
of  the  Christian  progress.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  with  the 
heart  confide  in  Christ,  and  his  Righteousness ;  and  cheerfully  trust 
our  souls  io  his  bands.  This,  tne  practical  unbeliever  does  not ; 
and,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  of  this  character,  cannot  do. 

Let  every  practical,  as  well  as  every  speculative,  unbeliever, 
then,  remember,  that  by  his  own  choice,  by  his  voluntary  refusal 
to  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  he  cuts  himself  off  from  justifica- 
tion, and  consequently  from  immortal  life.  Every  one  of  these 
men  has  broken  the  Law  of  God,  and  sinned  against  him  in  innu- 
merable instances  of  great  and  dreadful  iniquity.  Every  one  infi- 
nitely needs  forgiveness,  and  salvation.  At  the  bar  of  God,  how 
terrible  will  be  the  remembrance  of  this  voluntary  perdition  ;  this 
suicide  of  the  soul ! 

Repenty  therefore,  every  one  of  you,  and  believe  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  j  for  the  remission  of  your  sins*  Repent  nozo* 
Beholdj  now  is  the  accepted  time  !  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  Salva- 
tion J  If  Repentance,  if  Faith,  be  not  now  your  duty ;  they  can 
never  be.  Now  therefore,  if  you  intend  ever  to  hear  his  voice, 
tven  while  it  is  called  to-day,  harden  not  your  hearts.  Boast  not 
yourselves  of  to-morrow  ;  for  you  know  not  what  evils  another  day 
may  bring  forth.  Now  you  are  called  to  repentance,  faith,  and 
houness;  and  invited  to  eternal  life.  To-morrow  you  may  be 
summoned  to  the  grave,  and  to  the  judgment.  To-day  you  are 
before  the  mercy-seat,  surrounded  with  blessings,  in  the  presence 
of  a  forgiving  God,  and  at  the  feet  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  To- 
morrow, nay,  this  very  night  your  souls  may  be  required  of  you  ; 
yoiu"  probation  ended;  your  account  given;  the  final  sentence 
pronounced  against  you ;  and  your  souls  consigned  to  suffering  and 
sorrow,  which  shall  Know  no  end. 


SERMON  XXXV. 

THB  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM  GROUNDED  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  NATURE, 

AND  INTRODUCED  BY  CHRIST. 


DIVINITY   or   CHRIST. — PROOF   FROM   THE   NAMES  GIVEN   TO   HIM. 


RoKxirs  y\\\.  3,  4— For  what  the  Law  could  not  dOt  in  that  U  vat  teeak  tkna^  Ac 
fieth,  Qodf  tending  hit  oton  Son  in  the  likenett  of  tinful  fitthj  and  for  tin,  coa- 
demned  Sin  in  ihtflttk  ;  That  the  righteoutnett  of  the  Law  might  hefiUfiUed  w 
lit,  who  walk  not  after  thefUth^  but  after  the  Spint. 

For  Godf  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  of  tinful  flethj  and  of  a  tin-offering, 
hath  condemned  tin  in  the  fleA,  (the  thing  impoutble  to  the  Law,  beeauoe  it  «o 
weak  Uuwtgh  thefleth :)  That  the  righteoutnett  of  the  Law  may  befulfilUd  bjfutf 
who  walk  not  eucording  to  the  JUth,  hU  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  MacknighCt  Translation. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  Man  could  m^ 
be  justified^  and  of  course  could  not  be  saved^  by  works  of  Law* 
The  plain  and  necessary  result  of  the  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine IS,  either  that  he  cannot  be  saved  at  all ;  that  is,  he  cannot  be 
happy  in  a  future  existence ;  or  that  he  must  be  saved  by  some  other, 
than  the  Legale  Dispensation.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  alternative  is  the  true  one :  and  declare,  that 
Salvation,  or  future  happiness,  is  attairuzble  by  Man.  This  subject, 
then,  infinitely  interesting  to  every  child  of  .Adam ;  this  subject, 
boundlessly  great,  sublime,  and  glorious ;  immensely  honourable 
to  God,  and  inestimably  beneficial  to  man ;  becomes  the  next  ob- 
ject of  our  inquiry. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed  here,  and  certainly  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  our  preceding  investigation  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Religion  or  Nature. 
By  this  I  intend  the  same  with  that,  which  was  the  Religion  or 
Adam  in  Paradise ;  or,  generally,  the  Religion  of  beings  placed 
under  Law  only.  The  truths  to  be  believed,  and  the  diUies  to  be 
done,  bv  beings,  placed  under  the  Law  of  God,  constitute  the  Sys- 
tem, wnich  we  call  Natural  Religion.  This  Religion  is  found 
no  where,  clearly  explained,  and  solemnly  sanctioned,  except  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  them  it  is  presented  to  us  in  its  perfect  lorm, 
and  with  its  proper  lustre.  In  all  the  exhibitions  of  Philosophy  it 
is  defective,  mutilated,  and  deformed  with  superadded  features, 
created  onlv  by  the  imperfect  reasonings,  and  wild  imagination,  of 
Man.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  disclosed  in  its  native  beauty,  freed 
from  every  defect  and  every  mixture. 
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On  this  system,  Christianity,  properly  so  called,  is  erected* 
By  Christianity  I  intend  The  Religiotn  of  fallen  Beings^  a  Religion 
fuTmisJiing  effectual  means  of  Redemption  from  their  Apostacy^  ^«i7/, 
and  punishment ;  and  of  their  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God,  to 
virtue^  and  to  future  happiness*  The  means  provided  for  this  end^ 
the  truths  to  be  believed^  and  the  duties  to  be  done^  by  such  beings^  in 
order  to  their  escape  from  m,  condemnation^  and  misery ^  and  their 
attainment  of  justification,  holiness,  nnd  happiness  ;  constitute  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

To  such  beings  as  we  are,  fallen  from  the  favour  of  God,  pollu- 
ted with  immoveable  guilt,  and  destined  to  die  for  ever,  under  the 
Law  which  we  have  broken,  such  a  Religion  is  plainly  of  infinite 
importance.  Fronoi  the  bare  contemplation  of  the  subject  one 
would  think,  that  the  tidings,  conmiunicated  by  such  a  Keligion, 
must  be  welcome  to  Mankind,  beyond  degree.  Every  thing  which 
they  need ;  every  thing  which  they  can  reasonably  wish ;  every 
thing  which  can  purify,  adorn,  or  bless,  them ;  which  can  make 
them  useful  and  comfortable  here,  or  happy  and elorious hereafter; 
it  announces  from  the  moudi  of  God*  By  sucn  beings  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  received  as  tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  people* 

In  the  text  the  great  and  commanding  doctrines  of  this  Keligion 
art  briefly  declared;  and  these  are  the  following : 

I.  That  it  was  impossible  for  the  Law  to  condemn,  or,  in  other 
words,  destroy  sin  %n  men,  while  in  the  state  of  nature,  or  under 
the  legal  Dispensation* 

II.  That  God  has  accomplished  this  great  work  by  sending  his 
awn  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  as  an  offering  for  sin. 

III.  That  this  was  done,  in  order  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  by  those,  who  under  the  influence  of  the  Gos^ 
pel  live  lives  of  new  obedience* 

It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  these  three  great  propositions  contain 
the  substance  of  Christianity ;  that  they  teach  our  Ruined  Condi- 
tion under  the  Law ;  our  Recovery  by  Christ ;  and  our  Duty  and 
Obedience  in  the  Christian  Character.    . 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Law 
to  destroy  sin  in  Man,  while  in  the  flesh  ;  or  to  furnish  Redemption 
U)  apostate  beings ;  has  been  already  considered  at  length  in  the 
preceding  discourses.  This  is  the  state,  in  which  Christianity 
found  Man,  and  took  the  charge  of  his  concerns.  On  this  state 
Christianity  is  erected,  as  on  its  proper  foundation ;  and  but  for 
this  state  appears,  in  my  view  at  least,  to  have  neither  use,  expla- 
nation, nor  meaning. 

The  second  proposition  is  now  to  become  the  subject  of  discus* 
sion.  As  it  is  a  proposition  of  vast  extent,  and  contains  a  ^reat 
many  particulars  of  vast  importance,  demanding  severally  a  minute 
examination ;  it  will  furnish  an  ample  field  for  many  discourses. 

in  this  proposition  it  is  asserted,  that  God  has  accomplished  the 
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great  work  of  destroying  sin  in  Man  by  sending  his  own  Srm  m  the 
likeness  of  sinftd  flesh,  as  an  offering  for  sin, 

TTie  first  inquiry,  excited  by  this  assertion,  is,  What  is  ths 
Character  of  the  Person,  thus  sent  f 

The  second,  What  has  he  done?  and, 

The  third,  How  has  he  destroyed  sin  in  Man? 

In  this  order  I  propose  to  consider  these  highly  interesting  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  proceed  to  investigate  the  Charactki 
OF  THE  Person,  who  was  thus  sent. 

The  character,  given  of  him  in  the  text,  is  plainly  a  singular 
one.  He  is  called  God*s  Own  Son,  and  is  yet  said  to  have  been 
sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh*  These  two  great  particolars, 
so  unlike,  so  contrasted,  form  a  character,  diflfering  altogether  fron 
every  other ;  and  demand  a  very  diligent  consideration.  The  first 
of  them  shall  be  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention. 

At  our  entrance  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  thefini 
thing  which  strikes  tne  mind  is^  that  it  is  a  svhject  of  mere  Revels 
tion.  Without  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  knowledge,  in  this  world 
that  such  a  person  exists.  The  Philosopher,  therefore,  has  na 
other  concern  with  this  subject,  except  either  to  believe,  or  dis- 
believe, the  testimony  which  the  Scriptures  give.  By  his  own  Rea- 
son he  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  revealed,  and  without  impiety 
he  can  alter  nothing. 

Secondly,  As  Revelation  communicates  to  us  our  original  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  so  it  communicates  to  us,  all,  which  we  nam 
know.  The  things,  which  it  testifies,  were  not  designed  to  be, 
neither  can  they  become,  the  materials  of  fiiture,  philosophical  in- 
vestigation and  improvement.  The  knowledge,  which  at  this  dby 
exists  concerning  this  subject,  is  all  found  in  the  Bible. 

Thirdly,  The  things,  communicated  concerning  it,  being  commu- 
nicated, not  in  the  words  which  Man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  those 
which  the  Holy  Ohost  teacheth,  are  communicated  in  the  best  and 
wisest  manner  possible  ;  the  manner  which  was  approved  by  infi- 
nite Wisdom.  There  is  no  error,  no  oversight ;  nothing  superflu- 
ous, nothing  defective.  That,  and  that  only,  is  taught,  which  God 
thought  it  proper  to  teach,  in  the  manner,  which  God  thought  it 
proper  to  adopt. 

Fourthly,  As  the  doctrines  concerning  this  singular  Person  are 
of  the  highest  moment  to  plain  uneducated  men,  as  well  as  to  men 
of  learning,  it  is  certain,  that  the  things,  really  revealed,  are  so 
revealed,  that  such  men,  acting  roith  integrity,  can  understand  them, 
sufficiently  to  make  them  proper  and  useful  objects  of  their  Faith, 
Of  course,  the  terms,  in  which  they  are  revealed,  are  used  in  such 
a  manner,  as  these  men  can  understand.  They  are,  therefore^ 
used  according  to  their  plain,  customary,  obvious,  meaning  /  the 
meaning,  which  they  have  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  Mankind.  Of 
course,  also,  they  have  no  technical,  philosophical,  or  peculiar, 
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Signification  ;jbecause)  if  thus  used,  they  could  never  be  understood 
by  such  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  almost  the  whole  body  of 
Mankind. 

Fifthly^  Just  so  much  is  revealed  concerning  this  extraordinary 
person^  as  it  is  usefiUfor  us.  to  know*  This  truth  is  derived,  with 
absolute  certainty,  from  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God.  What- 
ever is  revealed  is  revealed  by  this  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and 
vrhatevrr  is  withheld  is  by  the  same  wisdom  and  goodness  with- 
held. That  which  is  revealed,  therefore,  we  are  required  by  the 
authority  of  God  to  believe  ;  and  are  bound  to  have  no  reference 
in  our  faith  to  that,  which  is  withheld.  Whatever  mysteries  may 
be  inferred,  or  may  seem  to  be,  inferred,  from  the  things,  actually 
revealed,  can  in  no  manner  aifecl  ihem ;  and  ought  in  no  manner 
to  aficct  our  faith  in  them.  All  that  is  taught  is  exactly  true,  and 
to  be  faithfulfy  believed ;  although  all  that  is  true  is  not  taught ;  nor 
capable  of  being  divined  by  such  minds  as  ours. 

Sixthly^  Whatever  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  this 
subjectj  as  concerning  every  other,  that  is,  in  the  Scriptures  as  they 
now  are,  is  to  be  regarded  as  unquestionably  the  Word  of  God,  unless 
proved  not  to  be  genuine  by  manuscript  authority*  Nothing  is  to  be 
admitted  with  respect  to  this  subject,  which  would  not  be  justifia- 
bly admitted  with  respect  to  any  other  Scriptural  subject.  Par- 
ticularly, all  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  are  to  be  rejected 
with  scorn  ;  as  miserable  attempts  to  mend  the  Word  of  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  human  philosophy.  The  reasonableness 
of  this  rule  is  too  obvioas  to  ueea  illustration. 

With  these  observations  premised,  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
Character  of  this  singular  Person,  denoted  by  the  phrase,  God^s 
own  Son* 

The  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly  the  best  commentatoi-s  on  them- 
selves, wherever  they  professedly  undertake  to  explain  their  own 
laneuaee.  Christ  has,  in  many  instances,  called  himself  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  in  many  more,  (which  is  exactly  equivalent)  has  de- 
clared God  to  be  his  father.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  Jews 
attempted  to  kill  him  for  challenging  this  character.  The  woixls 
which  he  used  were,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work* 
Therefore,  says  the  Evangelist,  in  the  following  verse,  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  oruy  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  also,  that  God  was  his  father,  making  himself  equal 
ztfith  God*  John  v.  17,  18.«  We  have  here  the  comment  of  the 
Evangelist  on  Christ's  meaning  in  adopting  this  language ;  audit  is 
no  other  than  this :  ITiat  in  declaring  God  to  be  his  Father,  he  made 
himself  eaual  with  God*  No  comment  can  be  plainer,  or  more  de- 
cisive, but  we  have,  further,  the  comment  of  Christ  himself:  for 
such  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  esteemed.  He  had  healed  the 
impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  Jews 
sought  to  kill  him  for  this  action.  He  justified  himself  by  this  re- 
mancable  declaration,  My  father  worketh  hitherto^  and  I  work:  that 
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is,  My  Father  workelh  hitherto  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  his  provi* 
dence :  I,  who  am  his  Son^  work  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  same  authority ;  being  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  even  as  he  is.  In 
the  following  j)art  of  the  context,  to  cut  off  all  room  for  misconcep- 
tion concerninff  the  import  of  this  phraseology,  and  the  character 
claimed  in  it,  he  informs  the  Jezos  in  the  verses  immediately  fol- 
lowing, that  he  does  atl  things  which  the  Father  does;  that  the 
Father  shews  him  all  things^  which  himself  does  ;  that  he  has  life 
in  himself  even  as  the  Father  has  life  in  himself;  that,  tts  the  Father 
gives  life  to  whom  he  pleases^  so  does  the  Son ;  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Father^  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son^  even  as  they  honowr 
hitnself;  that  those,  who  do  not  thus  honour  the  <Son,  do  not  howmr 
the  Father  ;  that  the  Son  is  constituted  the  only  Judge  of  the  fuick 
and  the  dead  ;  and  that  a//,  who  are  in  the  graves,  shall  Aear,  and 
obey,  his  voice,  and  come  forth  to  the  Resurrection,  either  of  life,  or 
damnation.  Such  is  the  comment  of  the  Evangelist  on  this  phrase ; 
such  are  the  proofs,  that  it  is  uttered  in  its  simple  and  obvious  mean- 
ing. Who  would  imagine,  that  this  meaning  could  be  differently 
understood  by  different  readers,  or  be  mistaKen  by  any  reader  ! 

In  John  z.  30,  Christ  said  to  the  Jews  assembled  around  him,  / 
and  my  Father  are  one*  The  unity,  here  challenged,  seems  not  to 
have  offended  them ;  (see  verse  36)  but  they  attempted  to  stone 
him,  because  he  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God;  as  he  informs  us  in  the 
verse  last  mentioned.  Upon  being  asked  by  him,  for  what  good 
work  they  stoned  him ;  they  replied,  For  a  good  work  we  stone  Ihu 
not,  but  blasphemy,  because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  GcnL 
It  will  be  aomitted  by  all  men,  who  believe  the  Bible,  that  Christ 
was  a  person  of  irreproachable  benevolence  and  integrity.  The 
Jews  declared  to  him,  as  the  Reason  why  they  were  about  to  stone 
him,  that  in  saying,  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  he  being  a  Man,  made 

*    himself  God.     If  then  they  had  misapprehended  his  meaning,  a 
very  moderate  share  of  benevolence  and  integrity  must  have  coni- 

/  ^  gelled  him  to  undeceive  them ;  much  more  must  the  perfect  integ- 
rity and  benevolence  of  Christ  have  produced  this,  effect.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  should^  be  justified  in  voluntarily  suffering  this 
imputed  blasphemy  to  rest  upon  his  good  name  ;  and  to  prevent,  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  prevent,  their  reception  of  his  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  mission.  This  would  have  been  voluntarily  to  lay  a  fatal 
stumbling-block,  or  offence,  before  them :  but  he  himself  has  said, 
Wo  to  that  man,  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  It  would,  also,  have 
been  voluntarily  to  leave  the  full  impression  of  a  falsehoody  uttered 
by  himself,  on  their  minds  ;  which  would  be  the  same,  in  a  moral 
view,  as  to  utter  intentionally  the  same  falsehood.  Finally ;  under 
this  mistake  they  were  about  to  murder  him ;  a  crime  which  he 
certainly  could  not  fail  of  preventing,  if  they  were  influenced  to 
commit  it  merely  by  mistaking  his  meaning ;  a  thing  so  easily  rec- 
tified by  his  own  explanation*  It  is  certain,  then,  that  they  did 
not  mistake  his  meaning. 
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But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  aH  dobbt,  he  himself  has  settled 
the  point.  TjT,  said  he,  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father^  believe  me 
not  /  but  if  I  do^  though  ye  believe  not  me^  believe  the  works  ^  that  ye 
i^nay  know  and  believe,  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.* 

The  same  subject  of  controversy  arose  again,  when  Christ  stood 
as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sanhedrim*  After  attempting  in  vain  to 
prove  him  guiky  of  any  crime  by  various  means,  Caiaphas  put  him 
upon  oath,  to  tell  the  Sanhedrim  whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  ^ 

of  God*     Christ  immediately  replied  in  the  affirmative.     The  high 
Priest  then  rent  his  clothes  ;  and  declared,  that  he  had  spoken  bias* 
vhemy  ;  viz.  the  veiy  blasphemy  of  which  the  Jews  had  before  ac- 
cused him  for  the  very  same  declaration  ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  death.     Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  Christ 
went  on  to  challenge,  unequivocally,  the  character  denoted  by  this 
phrase ;  and  said,  nereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  HeQven.   Thus 
we  have  the  comment  of  St.  John  on  this  phrase  ;  declaring,  thnt        ^ 
Christ  in  using  it  made  himself  equal  with  God :  the  comment  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  Sanhedrim  ;  declaring  that  Christ  in  using  it  was 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  because,  that,  being  a  man,  he  thus  made  him- 
self God  ^  and  Christ  himself,  according  directly  with  this  interpre- 
tation of  it,  justifying  his  own  use  of  it  with  this  meaning,  and  bnng- 
ine  irresistible  proofs,  that  he  applied  it,  thus  understood,  to  him- 
self, with  tlie  most  absolute  truth  and  propriety.   If  we  allow  the  lan- 
Siage,  here  used,  to  be  used  in  the  customary  and  obvious  manner, 
e  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  understood  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  and  m  which  it  can  be  understood  by  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  those  who  read  it;  nay,  further,  if  we  do  not  assign  it 
a  meanine,  which  each  man  must  laboriously  contrive  for  himself, 
because  the  obvious  meaning  does  not  suit  his  own  system;  or 
must  receive  from  another,  who  has  for  the  same  reason  contrived 
it  in  this  manner;  we  must  admit  all  this  to  be  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably said,  and  to  determine  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  in  the 
text,  beyond  any  rational  debate. 

If  I  have  satisfactorily  setded  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  the 
Text  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following  important  Doc- 
trine : 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectly  God.  This  doc- 
trine 1  shall  attempt  to  maintain  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  manner. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  it  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  true  and  perfect  God: 

II.  TTiat  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  consistency  in 
the  scheme  of  Redemption : 

III.  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  are  unjustly 
charged  with  guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death. 

*  That  the  Jews  understood  Christ  to  confirm  their  eonstruction  of  his  words  is 
certain  ;  for  St.  John  says  that  they  now  sought  again  to  take  him 
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IV.  TTiat  the  Prophets  and  Apostles^  according  to  the  same  dtK- 
trine^  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  Mankind  into 
idolatry ; 

V.  To  these  arguments  from  the  Scriptures^  I  propose  in  another 
place^  to  subjoin  several  testimonies  to  the  same  doctrine  from  Jews, 
Christians^  and  Heathens* 

I.  /  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scr^ 
tures  as  the  true  and  perfect  God* 

This  argument  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  by  showing, 

I.  That  the  Jiames  of  God ; 

II.  That  the  Attributes  ^  God  ) 

III.  That  the  Actions  of  God  $  and 

IV*  Tltat  the  Relations,  which  God  sustains  to  his  creaitwes,  are 
in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and, 

V»  That  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  required  to  be  render* 
ed,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ. 

I.  7%«  frames  of  Uod  are  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Christ. 

1st.  He  is  directly  called  God. 

John  i.  I,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
Ood^  and  the  Word  was  God.  In  this  passage  St.  John  not  only 
declares  Christ  to  be  God,  but  to  be  eternal.  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  And  in  the  following  verse  he  declares  that  he  is  co- 
eternal  with  God :  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  :  Wordi; 
exactly  equivalent  to  those  in  Proverbs  viii.  22,  23,  where  the  same 
truth  is  also  asserted  :  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of 
his  way  ;  before  his  works  of  old,  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting  ; 
from  the  beginning  ;  or  ever  the  earth  was.  In  the  following  verse 
the  Evangelist  further  declares,  that  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  and  that  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which 
has  been  made.*  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  St.  John  has  noi 
only  declaired,  that  Christ  is  God ;  but,  to  prevent  any  possible 
mistake  concerning  what  he  meant  by  the  word  God,  has  told  us, 
that  he  is  co-eternal  with  God  the  Father ;  and  that  he  is  the  Cre- 
ator of  every  thing,  which  exists.  Were  the  Scriptures  allowed 
to  speak  their  own  language,  this  single  passage  would  decide  the 
controversy :  for  it  is  impossible  to  declare  in  stronger  language, 
or  more  explicit,  that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  onginaUy, 
and  without  derivation. 

Romans  ix.  5,  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came^ 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed,  for  ever.  Amen.  This  passage  cannot 
be  avoided,  by  any  means  except  a  resolute  denial. 

1  Timothy  iii.  16,  ^Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of 
Godliness,  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  Angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 

''Seethe  OriginaL 

t  These  Sermons  were  written  before  the  results  of  Oriesbach  and  others  were 
extensively  known  in  this  country.  The  author  was  satisfied  from  an  examinatioo 
of  these  results^  that  the  common  is  the  genuine  reading  of  the  text. 
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and  received  yp  into  glory.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
these  things  are  said  of  Christ,  and  that  they  can  be  said  of  no 
other*  Jyo  other  person,  and  no  attrihuie,  can  be  said  to  be  God, 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  Angels,  preach' 
ed  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  and  received  up  into 
glory.  Let  any  person  make  the  experiment :  and  he  will  find  it 
impossible  to  make  the  application  of  all  these  things  to  any  other, 
than  the  Redeemer. 

Matthew  i.  23,  and  Isaiah  vii.  14,  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive, 
and  shall  bring  forth  a  son  ;  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Emman- 
uel; that  is,  God  with  us.     Christ,  therefore,  is  God  with  us. 

2  Peter  i.  1,  To  them,  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with 
fis  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
According  to  the  original,  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesu$  Christ  ; 
n  0«s  *V^9  "^  26jrf)^,  Ii)(f«,  Xppc.  The  common  translation  is  a  vio- 
,^tibn  of  the  Greek ;  and,  besides,  it  is  through  the  Righteousness 
of  Christ  only,  that  the  precious  faith  of  the  Apostles,  and  other 
good  men,  is  obtained.  Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  our  God  and 
Saviour. 

Psalm  xlv*  6,  7,  quoted  in  Hebrews  i.  8,  9,  Unto  the  Son  he  saith, 
thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and 
hated  iniquity  :  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.  This  is  addressed  by  God 
the  Father  to  the  Son.  The  Father,  therefore,  has  thought  proper 
to  call  the  Son,  God.  Who  can  question  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication ?  That  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  is  called  God  in  the 
full  and  perfect  sense,  he  declares,  that  the  throne  of  the  Son  is  for 
fiver  and  ever.  To  whom,  but  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  can  an 
everlasting  throne,  or  dominion,  be  attributed  ? 

Revelation  xxi.  5 — 7,  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  be- 
hold I  make  all  things  new  ;  and  he  said  unto  me,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.  He  that 
overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son.  That  it  is  Christ,  who  is  spoken  of  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  evident  by  a  comparison  of  Rev.  i.  11,  and  Rev.  iii.  21, 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Christ  says,  lam  Alpha,  and  Ome- 
ga, the  first  and  the  last.  In  the  latter  he  says,  To  him,  that  over- 
cometh, I  mil  give  to  sit  on  my  throne;  even  as  I  overcame,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.  In  Rev.  xx.  11,  12,  we  are 
informed,  that  John  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it, 
from,  whose  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fied  away,  and  there  was 
found  noplace  for  them  /  and  that  he  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God.  He  that  s^t  upon  the  throne  in  Rev.  xxi.  5,  is 
plainly  the  same  person,  who  in  chap,  xx.  11,  is  exhibited  as  sit- 
ting on  the  great  white  throne  ;  and  this  person  we  certainly  know 
to  be  Christ :  because  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  the  Son:  and  because  the  throne,  here 
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Spoken  of,  is  the  throne  of  final  judgment.  In  the  second  and  third 
ot  these  passages  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega^  the  first  and  the  last^  or  the  beginning  and  the  end;  and  to 
be  set  doron  upon  the  throne  of  his  Father.  In  the  first  passage  he 
declares,  that  he  will  be  a  God  to  him  that  overcometh.  In  the  last 
he  is  declared  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  God. 

There  are  many  other  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  directly  called 
God.     But  these  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  point. 
3dly.  Christ  is  called  the  Great  God. 

Titus  ii.  13,  Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearing 
of  the  Great  God^  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Greek  it  is 
the  Great  God  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  or  our  Great  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  God  the  Father  will  not  appear  at  the 
judgment.  If  then,  Christ  is  not  the  Great  God;  God  will  not  ap- 
pear at  the  judgment  at  all.  Koi,  the  conjunction  here  used,  is 
rendered  exactly,  in  many  cases,  by  the  English  word  Even;  par- 
ticularly in  the  phrase  God  and  our  Father,  found  Gal.  i.  4,  1  Thess. 
i.  3,  3  Thess.  ii.  16,  &c.  In  the  last  of  these  places  the  Transla- 
tors have  rendered  it  even,  as  they  plainly  ought  to  have  done  in 
both  the  others :  since  the  present  rendering  makes  the  Apostle 
speak  nonsense. 

3dly.  Christ  is  called  the  True  God* 

1  John  V.  30,  In  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  This,  in  the  original,  7^ 
Person,  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  If  this  passage  admits 
any  comment,  it  must  be  that  of  Christ  himself;  who  says,  /  am 
THE  life;  and  that  of  the  Evangelist:  who  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  Epistle,  and  second  verse,  says.  For  the  Life  was  manifested; 
and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  ettmal 
Life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unio  us. 
4thly.  Christ  is  called  the  Mighty  God. 

Psalms  1.  1 — 3,  7%e  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and 
called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down 
thereof     Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined^ 
Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  ;  afire  shall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about  him*     This 
Psalm  is  a  prediction  of  the  last  Judgment.     In  the  first  verse,  the 
Person,  who  comes  to  judge  the  world,  and  who  speaks  the  things, 
recorded  in  this  Psalm,  is  called  Al,  Aleim,  Jehovah  ;  and  is  ex- 
hibited as  calling  mankind  before  him  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
his  going  down.     In  the  second,  he  is  represented  as  shining,  or 
displaying  his  glory,  out  of  Zion  ;  that  is,  by  his  dispensations  to 
his  Church,     fn  the  third,  is  described  the  awfiil  splendour,  with 
which  he  will  appear,  the  fire  which  shall  consume,  and  the  con- 
vulsion which  shall  repd  asunder,  the  world,  at  that  great  and  ter- 
rible day.     But  Christ  alone  will  appear  on  that  day ;  and  at  his 
presence  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise  ;  and  by 
the  flaming  fire,  with  which  he  will  be  surrounded,  the  elements  wHl 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein 
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zDill  be  burnt  tp.     Christ,  therefore,  is  the  God,  the  MiGHTy  God, 
the  Jehovah,  who  is  here  mentioned. 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  For  tmto  us  a  Child  is  bom  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given: 
and  the  government  shall  be  twon  his  shoulders :  and  his  name  shall 
he  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor ,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the 
everlasting  age,  the  Prince  of  Peace*  This  child,  this  Son,  is  the 
Mighty  God ;  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  He  who  admits,  that  a  child,  a  son,  is  the  mighty  God,  will 
certainly  admit,  that  this  can  be  no  other  than  Christ.  He,  who 
docs  not,  will  charge  Isaiah  with  uttering  falsehood. 

The  same  name,  Wonderful,  is  also  given  to  him  by  himself, 
when  appearing  as  an  Angel ;  or  rather  as  the  Angel,  to  Manoah 
and  his  frife,  Judges  xiii.  18,  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name  ;  seeing  it  is  secret  :  in 
the  Hebrew,  seeing  it  is  Wonderful:  the  same  word  being  used  in 
both  these  passages.  The  Hebrew  words,  which  are  translated 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  may  be  literally  rendered  The  Angel-Je- 
hovah, or  Jehovah-Angel  :  that  is,  He,  who,  though  Jehovah,  is 
yet  a  Messenger.*  For  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Scriptures 
themselves  furnish  the  most  ample  authority. 

In  Isaiah  xlviii.  12,  and  onward, we  have  these  words:  Hearken 
unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called.  lam  He;  lam  the  first, 
I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens.  I  call  unto 
them :  they  stand  up  together.  Come  ye  near  unto  me  ;  hear  ye 
this :  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning  ;  from  the  time 
that  it  was,  there  am  I.  And  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  hath 
sent  me.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel:  lam  the  ho^D  thy  God.  Here  the  Person  speaking  in- 
forms us  that  he  is  the  First  and  the  Last ;  that  he  has  founded  the 
earth,  and  spanned  the  heavens  ;  that  he  is  Jehovah  Uod,  the  Re^ 
deemer,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  and  yet  he  says,  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah  and  his  &nrit  hath  sent  him;  or,  as  Origen  and  Lowth 
translate  it.  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit.  The 
Person  sending,  therefore,  is  Jehovah  ;  and  the  Person  sent  is  also 
Jehovah. 

The  same  Person,  under  the  appearance,  and  by  the  name  of 
a  Man,  wrestled  with  Jacob  at  Peniel,  and  there  gave  him  the  name 
Israel,  or  a  Prince  of  God :  assigning  for  it  this  remarkable  reason : 
For  as  a  Prince  hast  thou  power  toith  God,  and  with  men,  and  hast 
prevailed.  After  asking  his  name,  and  receiving  a  blessing  from 
nim,  (upon  which  he  departed)  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Peniel ;  for,  said  he,  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  ana  my  life  is 
preserved. 

This  Person  is  called  by  Hosea,  God,  the  Angel,  and  Jehovah. 
Be  had  vower  with  God;  yea,  he  had  power  over  the  Angel,  and 

*  See  Horateft  New  Thmslation  of  Hosea.    Appendix 
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prevailed.     He  had  wepij  and  made  supplication  vnio  Ann.     He 
found  him  in  Bethel ;  and  there  he  spake  with  us,  even  Jehovah, 
God  of  Hosts.    Horsley^  whose  biblical  opinions  will  rarely  be 
disputed  with  success,  has  the  following  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject.     "  This  JIfan,  therefore,  of  the  book  of  Genesis^  this  Angel  of 
Hosea,  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Jeho- 
vah-Anoel,  of  whom  we  so  often  read  in  the  Enghsh  Bible,  under 
the  name  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord."    A  phrase  of  an  unfortunate 
structure,  and  so  ill  conformed  to  the  original,  that,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
it  has  led  many  into  the  error  of  conceiving  of  the  Lord  as  one 
person,  and  of  the  Angel  as  another.     The  word  of  the  Hebrew, 
ill  rendered  ''  the  Lord,'^  is  not,  like  the  English  word,  an  appel- 
lative, expressing  rank,  or  condition ;  but  it  is  the  proper  name 
Jehovah.     And  this'  proper  name  Jehovah  is  not,  in  the  Hebrew, 
a  genitive  after  the  noun  substantive   ^'  Angel,"  as  the  English 
represent  it;   but   the   words  nwi*,   and   thSd,  "Jehovah,"   and 
"  Angel,"  are  two  substantive  nouns,  in  apposition ;  both  speaking 
of  the  same  person ;  the  one  by  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Es- 
sence ;  the  other  by  a  title  of  Office.     "  Jehovah-Angel"  would 
be  a  better  rendering.     The  Jehovah-Angel  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  no  other  than  He,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  incar- 
nate by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  these  observations,  Manoah  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  Angel  who  appeared  unto  him :  for  he 
said  unto  his  Wife,  verse  22,  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have 
seen  God.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  Person  presented  to 
us,  Malachi  iii.  1,  Behold,  I  will  send  my  Messenger,  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way,  before  me  ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  sud- 
denly come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  whom  ye 
delight  in :  behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In 
Luke  vii.  37,  Christ  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  says,  This  is  he, 
qf  whom  it  is  written,.  Behold  I  send  my  Messenger  before  Ihyfact, 
who  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee,  John  the  Baptist  was, 
therefore,  the  Messenger,  who  was  to  prepare  the  wav;  ana  the  Lord, 
even  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  was  Christ.  The  person,  also, 
speaking,  who  is  here  called  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  and  who  says, 
this  Messenger  shall  prepare  the  way  before  himself,  is  also  Christ. 

othly.  Christ  is  called  the  God  of  Israel, 

Eitodus  xxiv.  9,  10,  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Kadab  and 
Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  they  saw  the  God 
of  Israel,  Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  18,  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  thousands  of  Angels.  The  Lord  is  among  them,  as 
in  Sinai,  even  the  holy  place.  Thou  hast  ascended  on  higK  thou 
hast  led  captivity  captive,  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  Men,  Ephe- 
sians  iv.  8,  Wherefore  he  saith.  When  he  ascended  on  high,  he  lea 
captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  Men.  Now  that  he  ascended, 
what  is  it,  but  that  he  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth?    He  that  descended  is  the  same,  also,  that  ascended  up  far 
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nbave  all  keaveruj  that  he  might  Jill  all  thingi,  and  he  gave  some 
Jlpostht^  and  some  prophetic  &c.  Here  the  Apoetle  informs  ua, 
that  the  pevBon^  who  ascended  an  high^  and  led  captivity  captive^  ie 
Christ.  The  Psalmist  informs  us,  that  the  person,  who  ascended 
on  high^  and  led  captivity  captive^  is  the  Lord^  who  appeared  in 
Sinai.  And  Moses  informs  us,  that  the  Lordj  wlio  appeared  in 
Sinai^  was  the  God  (ff  Israel.  We  also  know,  that  no  man  hath 
seen  Godj  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Christ  therefore  is  the  God 
of  Israel.  Of  course,  the  God  of  Israel^  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  every  where,  peculiarly  Christ. 

6thly.  Christ  is  called  Jehovah. 

On  this  subject  Horsley  observes,  ^*  The  word  Jehovah,  being 
descriptive  of  the  Divine  Essence,  is  equallv  the  name  of  every 
one  of  the  Three  Persons  in  that  Essence*  1  he  compound  Jeho- 
tah-Sabaoth  belongs  properly  to  the  second  Person,  being  his 
appropriate  demiurgic  title;  describing,  not  merely  the  Lord  of 
stu:h  armies y  as  military  leaders  bring  into  thefield^  but  the  unmade, 
self-existent  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  the  whole  array  and  order  of 
the  Universe." 

Isaiah  vi.  1,  and  3,  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,  I  saw 
Jehovah*  sitting  on  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  Temple,  and  one  of  the  Seraphim  cried  to  another,  and 
said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts:  and  again,  in  the  5th, 
8th,  1 1th,  and  12th  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  St.  John,  quotiujg 
the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  this  chapter,  in  nis  Gospel,  chapter  xiu 
40,  says,  7%ese  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his,  that  is,  Christ's 
glory,  and  spake  ^  him.  To  prove  beyond  controversy,  that 
Chnst  is  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  here  mentioned,  I  observe  that 
BO  person  is  spoken  of  in  the  chapter,  except  Uzziah,  Jehovah  of 
Hosts,  the  Seraphim,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  Seraphim  and  the  ptoplt  of  Israel,  being  mentioned  only  in 
the  aggregate,  must  be  laia  out  of  the  question.  Christ,  therefore, 
beingpby  the  decision  of  the  Evangelist,  spoken  of  in  this  chapter, 
must  be  either  the  prophet  himself.  King  Uzziah,  or  Jehovah  of 
Hosts.  It  happens  also,  unfortunately  for  Unitarians,  that  the 
prophet  saw  the  glory  of  no  other  person,  but  Jehovah  of  Hosts; 
yet  St.  John  assures  us,  he  saw  the  glory  of  Christ.  5^  John^s 
opinion  on  this  subject  we  cannot  mistaxe,  if  we  remember,  that 
he  commences  his  Gospel  in  this  manner :  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

Isaiah  xl.  3,  The  voice  qf  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  o/*  Jehovah,  make  straight  in  the  desert,  a  highway 
for  our  God.  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked  by  the  Messengers  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  Who  art  thou  ?  answered,  John  i.  23,  /  am  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  saUh  the  Frophet  Esaias.    St.  Matthew,  speaking  of  John 
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the  Baptist,  chapter  iii.  3,  says,  Tliis  is  he  that  was  spoiei^^/lj 
Esaias  the  Prophet^  ^oying^  The  voice  of  one  crying  m  thevfUder- 
ness^  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  mcJce  his  paths  stra^ht. 
From  these  passages,  compared,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  before 
whom  John  cried,  was  the  Lord,  whose  way  he  directed  thus  to 
be  prepared  in  the  wilderness ;  the  Jehovah,  spoken  of  by  the 
Prophet;  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts ^  who  said,  Malaehi  iii.  1,  BeheH 
Itoul  send  my  messenger  before  mt  face^  and  he  shall  pr^re  tk 
way  before  me. 

Exodus  iii.  3 — 6,  And  the  Anoel-Jehovah  appeared  vnto  him, 
in  aflame  offlre,  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush  :  and  he  looked,  ani 
behold  the  bush  burned  with  flre,  ana  the  bush  was  not  consianei 
And  Moses  said^  I  will  now  turn  aside^  and  see  this  great  sight,  whf 
the  bush  is  not  burned.    And  when  Jehovah  saw,  that  he  ttmud 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  busk,  and 
said,  Moses,  Moses  !    And  he  said,  Here  am  /.    And  he  said,  Drm 
not  nigh  hither:  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet;  for  thepleti 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground,     Jnoreover  he  said,  lamtk 
Ood  of  thy  Fatlur,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  aniik 
God  of  Jacob.    And  Moses  hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  hi 
t{pon  Uod.    In  this  passage  we  are  informed,  that  the  Anoel-Jk- 
BOVAH  appeared  to  Moses,  in  the  burning  bush,  and  said  to  him,/ 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  ofJacd* 
The  word  Angel,  as  you  well  know,  denotes  a  person  sent;  and, 
of  course,  implies  a  person  sending.     The  Person  here  sent  is 
called  Jehovah,  and  styles  himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  h  needs 
no  words  to  show,  that  the  Person  sent  cannot  be  God  the  Fa- 
ther 5  or  that  he  must  be  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  God  tbc 
Son.    Christ  therefore  is  the  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  tfu  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  ofJac(i* 

The  application  of  these  peculiar  names  of  the  Godhead  to  oar 
Saviour  mrnishes,  in  my  view,  an  unanswerable  argument  to  prove 
his  divinity :  for, 

1st.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  8,  God  says,  lam  Jehovah,  that  is  my  nam) 
and  my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another. 

In  this  passage,  God  declares,  that  ht  will  not  give  hisfuant^^ 
glory,  both  terms  meaning  here  the  same  thing,  to  another.  Y^^ 
m  the  word  of  this  same  God,  his  several  peculiar  and  distia- 
guishing  names  are  given  to  Jesus  Christ ;  not  indeed  communi- 
cated to  him;  but  applied  to  him,  as  his  own  original,  [)roper ap- 
pellations. This  we  are  taught,  at  large.  Exodus  xziii.  30, 31, 
oehold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  w(iy,  («^^^ 
bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  ofl^ 
and  obey  his  voice}  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will  not  pardon yoiff 
transgressions,  for  My  Name  is  in  Aim.  Here  we  are  infonne^ 
^dX  me  Angel,  sent  before  the  Israelites,  would  not  pardon  (k^ 
tranegressions,  if  t/iey  provoked  him}  and  are  thus  certainly  taught, 
that  he  possessed  the  right  and  power  of  pardoning  sin.   Bid  vh 
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can  forgive  sinsy  except  Oodt  We  are  further  informed,  that  the 
J>rame  of  God  is  in  this  Angel;  not  that  it  is  given^  or  cammimicated^ 
to  him,  but  that  it  exists  in  him^  and  belongs  to  Atm,  originally* 
"What  this  Name  is,  the  passage,  last  quoted  from  Isaiak^  declares 
to  U6 ;  lam  Jehovah,  that  is  my  Name»  It  is  also  declared,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  Moses^  when  askine  of  God,  Exodus  iii*  13, 
What  was  his  Name^  that  He  might  declare  it  to  the  children  of  Is* 
raelm  And  God  said  unto  Jlfo^e^,  1  am  that  I  am.  Thus  shall  ye  say 
tsnio  the  children  of  Israel j  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  It  is  bardlv 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  I  am  has  the  same  import  with 
JsHovAH.  All  this  is  rendered  jperfecdy  consistent,  and  obvious, 
by  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  Christ.  land  my  Father  are  one^ 
said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews* 

For  God,  therefore,  in  his  own  word,  to  give,  or  apply,  his  name, 
or  glory  J  to  Christ,  is  not  to  give  it  to  another ;  but  to  apply  to 
Christ  names,  which  are  his  own  proper  appellations.    But,  ac- 
cording to  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  this  assertion,  on  the  part  of 
God,  cannot  be  true.    The  doctrine  therefore  is  &lse ;  for  Let  God 
be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar  ;  that  is,  every  man,  who  opposes  God. 
2dly.  In  Deuieronomy  xxxii.  39,  in  Isaiah  xliii.  10,  xliv.  6,  8, 
and  xlv.  5, 14, 31,  and  in  various  other  places,  God  says,  that  there 
is  no  God  beside  him;  that  there  is  none  else;  and  that  he  knows 
not  any.    Yet  Christ  is  called  God,  and  announced  by  other  names 
of  the  Deity,  in  the  several  passages  abovementioned,  and  in  many 
others ;  and  this  by  the  same  God,  who  made  this  declaration. 
That  he  is  not  so  called,  in  a  subordinate,  delegated,  or  derived 
sense,  is  unquestionably  evident;  frst,  from  the  titles  given  to  him, 
viz.  The  True  God;  The  Mighty  God;  The  Great  God;  The  God 
of  Israel;  Jefiovah;  and  lam;  all  of  them  names,  never  given  in 
the  Scriptures  to  any  beins,  but  the  Deity:  secondly,  from  the 
things  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  same  passages;  many  of  which,  as 
you  must  have  observed,  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  being,  ex- 
cept the  one  livine  and  true  God. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  language  which 
is  to  be  understood  in  its  customary  sense,  the  only  sense  m  which 
it  can  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  to 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  for  whom  the  Scriptures  were 
'  written ;  if  it  be  admitted,  that  God  has  chosen  the  most  proper 
terms  to  coi^municate  true  ideas  of  himself  to  mankind ;  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly,  and  perfectly,  God. 
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DIYIKITT  OF  CHRIST. — PROOFS   FROM  TfiE   ATTRIBUTKS   AMD 

ACTIONS    ASCRIBED   TO   HIM. 


KaujMtvVilZfA.— Flair  what  the  Law  eouid  not  do,  mthatUwaM%»9eA  ffcrM^lfce 
fluk,  Chd,  tending  hit  e^n  Son  in  the  liktnett  of  tinfiU  fleth^  and  /cr  etn^  tew 
demned  Sin  in  thefUth  ;  Thai  the  rigfUeottsnett  of  the  Law  nnght  befidfitted  « 
itf,  wAo  waik  net  after  the  ft/tth^  bui  after  the  Spint, 


Far  Qadj  eenOng  ku  awn  San  in  the  likeneee  of  dnfyl  Jteth,  and  of  a  etn-ajfaiag, 
hath  eandemnea  tin  in  the  Jteth,  {the  thing  impottible  to  the  Law,  becaute  it  net 
wtak  throttgh  thejteth :)  That  the  righteoutnett  of  the  Law  may  befrdfiUed  tf  w 
who  walk  not  aeeording  ta  the  Jteehfbnt  aeearding  to  the  Spirit, 

Dr.  Mackmght*e  TnnslatiiMi. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  observed,  that  the  great  and  com- 
manding doctrines  of  Christianity  are  briefly  declared  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture ;  and,  as  such,  recited  the  following : 

I.  TTutt  the  Law  Ofuld  not  destrou  Sin  in  Man : 

II.  Tluit  God  has  accomplished  this  work  by  sending  his  own  Son 
into  the  world : 

III.  That  this  was  done^  m  order  that  the  righteousness  of  tke 
Law  might  be  fulfilled  by  Christians. 

As  the  first  of  these  propositions  had  been  sufficiently  discussed; 
I  proposed,  in  a  series  of  oermons,  to  examine  the  second  ^  and  to 
commence  the  examination  by  inquiring  into  the  character  of  Ann, 
who  is  here  called  God's  own  Son.  After  reciting  several  scripUi* 
ral  comments  on  this  phrase,  I  asserted,  diat  it  contains  the  follow- 
bg  important  Doctrine : 

That  Jesus  Christ  is  trulv  and  perfectly  God. 

This  doctrine  1  proposed  to  illustrate  under  several  heads  of  Dis* 
course,  then  specifieci ;  the  first  of  which  was, 

TTuti  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  ScriptureSj  as  the  TVtie  and  Per- 
feet  Chd. 

The  argument,  contained  in  this  proposition,  I  proposed  to  ex- 
hibit by  showing,  that  the 

Jiamesy 

Attributes,  and 

Actions  of  God,  together  with  the 

Relations,  which  he  sustains  to  his  creatures,  are  m  the  Scr^tures 
ascribed  to  Christ}  and.  That  divine  worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  re- 
qyired  to  be  rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered, 
to  him. 
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The  first  of  these  subjects,  viz.  the  Names  ofGod^  I  then  show- 
ed, at  sufficient  length  for  my  design,  to  be  abundantly  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures*  I  now  propose  to  exhibit  this  truth  con- 
cerning ike  Attrxbuies. 

I.  The  peculiar  attributes  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the 
Scriptures. 

1st.  Eternity. 

Revelation  i.  10,  11.  &lc.  IwasintheSpiriton  the  Lories  Day j 
and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet  ^  sayings  lam  Al' 
pha  and  Omega^  the  first  and  the  Last^  and  I  turned  to  see  the  voice 
that  spake  with  me;  amZ,  being  turned^  I  saw  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks  ;  andj  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks^  one  like  unto  the 
Son  of  Man  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead :  and  he 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me.  Fear  not^  I  am  the 
First  and  the  Last,  I  am  he,  that  liveth  arid  was  dead,  and  behold^ 
I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Ameru 

Revelation  ii«  8,  These  things  saith  the  First  and  the  Last,  who 
was  dead  and  is  alive. 

Isaiah  xliv.  6,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  King  of  Israel,  and  his 
Reedeemer,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  lam  the  First,  and  lam  the  Last^ 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God. 

Isaiah  zlviii.  13,  Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  mv  call-* 
ed;  lam  he  ;  /  am  the  First ;  I  also  am  the  Last.  Mine  hand,  also, 
hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  &c« 

In  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  it  will  not,  for  it  plainly  can- 
not, be  disputed,  that  the  person,  spoken  of  by  St.  John,  and 
afterwards  speakins  of  himselfj  who  was  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man 
who  was  dead,  is  alive,  and  liveth  for  ever  more,  was  Christ ;  and 
this  person  in  four  instances  declares  himself  to  be  the  First  and 
the  Last :  the  strongest  assertion,  that  Eternity  past,  and  to  come, 
belones  to  himself.  If  he  is  the  First,  none  can  have  been  before 
him :  if  he  is  the  Last,  none  can  be  after  him. 

In  the  two  last  passages,  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  (the  latter  of 
which  has  in  the  preceding  discourse  been  clearly  proved  to  be 
written  concerning  Christ)  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  who  declares, 
that  beside  himself  there  is  no  God,  declares  also,  that  He  is  the 
First,  and  that  He  is  the  Last.  This  language,  with  mathematical 
certainty,  is  attributable  to  but  one  being ;  and  that  being  is  the 
only  living  and  true  God. 

Proverbs  viii.  22,  23,  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning 
of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  tp  from  everlasting, 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 

That  the  Person,  here  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Wisdom,  is 
Christ,  cannot  be  rationally  questioned  by  any  man,  who  reads  this 
chapter  with  attention ;  especially,  if  he  compares  it  with  the  ac- 
count, given  by  the  same  Person,  of  himself,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  same  book;  where  he  exhibits  himself  as  the  Judge,  and  Re- 
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warder,  of  mankind.  To  place  the  matter  out  of  doubt.  Si.  Payl 
informs  us,  that  Christ  is  tht  Wisdom  of  God.  But  this  Person  says, 
he  was  set  op  from  everlasting. 

Micah  y.  3,  And  thou^  Bethlefum  Ephrata^  though  thou  be  little 
among  the  thousands  ofJudahj  yetouJt  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth 
unto  me,  that  is  to  be  RtJerin  Israel;  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old^  from  everlasting:  In  the  Hebrew,  ?rom  the  days  of 
etemihf.  This  passage  was,  in  a  sense,  proverbially,  acknowledged 
by  the  Jewish  nation  to  be  a  prophecy  of  Christ*  See  Matt.  ii.  6, 
wnere  it  is  quoted,  as  such,  by  the  Pharisees,  in  answer  to  HerodU 
inquiry  concerning  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah.  Besides,  God, 
speaking  in  the  passage  itself,  says.  Yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  vnio  me,  &c.  Here  He,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
the  days  of  eternity,  is  said  by  another  Person  to  come  forth  imio 
the  Person  speaking  ;  that  is,  unto  God  the  Father. 

John  i.  1,  2,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God^  The  same  was  m  the  begimung 
with  God. 

I  John  y.  20,  This  is  the  True  God,  and  or  even,  the  Eternal 
Life. 

The  names  Jehovah,  lam,  and  tam  that  lam,  already  prored 
to  belong  to  Christ,  are  also  the  strongest  expressions  of  origioal 
and  eternal  existence.  The  phrase,  lam,  Christ  in  a  peculiar 
manner  applies  to  himself.  John  viii.  58,  And  Jesus  said  wUo 
them,  Verily  verily  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  tdos  I  am^ 
John  yiii.  24,  ^  ye  believe  not  tnat  I  am,  ye  shall  die  m  your  sins. 
Matthew  xxyiii.  20,  Lo,  lam  with  you  alway,  &c.  Here  Christ 
does  not  say.  Before  Abraham  xoas,  I  was ;  or  I  will  be  withyw 
alway;  but/ am,  teachine  us  explicitly,  that  past  and  future  are 
perfectly  present  to  himself;  and  that  his  own  existence  is  one  pre- 
sent time. 

2dly.  Both  by  these  names,  and  by  other  ascr^tions  of  Etemilf 
to  Christ,  he  is  declared  to  be  underived,  or  self-existent. 

He  who  is  the  First,  he  whose  existence  is  one  present  time,  ne- 
cessarily exists  only  of  himself. 

Sdly.  Omnivotence  is  directly  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Rey.  i.  8,  lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End' 
ing,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty..  In  the  11th  yerse  of  this  chapter  Christ  utters  these 
words  of  himself.  Either,  then,  there  are  two  persons,  who  truly 
4ay  these  things,  each  of  himself;  or  Christ  declares  them  of  him- 
self in  both  these  yerses.  The  choice  in  this  altematiye  I  willioeiy 
leaye  to  the  Unitarians :  for,  either  way,  the  great  question  in  ae- 
bate  is  determined  with  ecjual  certainty.  If  Christ  speab  the 
words  in  the  8th  yerse,  he  is  the  Almighty ;  if  not,  there  are  two 
Persons,  who  are  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last* 
Origen  comments  on  these  words  in  the  following  manner:  ''And 
that  thou  mayest  know  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
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to  be  one  and  the  same,  hear  John  Speaking  in  the  Revelation  in 
this  manner.  These  things  saith  the  Lord  Gody  who  is^  and  who 
was  J  and  who  is  to  come  ;  the  Almighty :  for  who  is  the  Almightj 
to  conxC,  except  Christ?"  Origen  supposed  *o*8p(ofMvo(  to  indicate 
the  toixiing  of  Christ  at  the  day  of  Judgment.  Psahn  xlv.  3,  Gird 
thy  sv^o^-d  f pon  thy  thigh^  O  Most  Mighty.  He  who  is  most  mightj 
is  plainly  Almighty.  Matthew  xxviii.  18,  And  Jesus  tame^  ana 
spake  unU-"  fkem^  sayings  All  power  is  given  ttnto  me  in  Heaven  and 
m  Earth*  TUe  Greek  word  here  is  s^tfw ;  the  most  proper  mean- 
ing of  which  i J  JitUhorityj  control^  or  dominion.  But  he,  who  has 
the  authority,  control,  or  dominion,  over  all  things,  unquestionably 
possesses  all  povtr,  in  the  original  and  absolute  sense. 

This  control  w."^3  manifestea  by  Christ  in  the  obedience  of  dis- 
eases, life,  and  death,  the  elements  of  this  world,  and  Angels  both 
^ood  and  evil,  to  bis  command.  The  manner,  in  which  he  exer- 
cised his  control  over  all  these  things,  was,  it  should  be  remembered, 
the  same,  which  he  n^ed  at  the  creation.  In  both  cases  he  spoke, 
and  it  was  done.  The  bread,  with  which  he  fed  the  two  companies 
of  four  thousand,  and  five  thousand,  men,  came  into  existence,  just 
as  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  had  before  done,  in  obedience  to  his 
mere  pleasure.  To  the  leper  he  said,  /  m'//;  be  thou  clean;  to 
the  deaf  ears.  Be  opened;  to  the  blind.  Receive  thv  sight;  to  the 
demons,  come  out  of  the  man;  and  to  the  winds  and  waves.  Peace: 
be  still:  as  he  had  before  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and  was  in  the 
same  manner  obeyed.  The  most  proper  mode,  however,  of  ex- 
hibiting the  Omnipotence  of  Christ,  is  to  appeal  to  those  acts  by 
which  it  is  peculiarlv  displayed.  When  we  read  John  i.  3,  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  ana  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
which  was  made ;  and  Hebrews  i.  2,  Upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power  \  we  are  presented  with  the  strongest  possible 
proofs,  that  his  power  is  unlimited.  He,  who  created,  and  who 
upholds,  the  Universe,  plainly  can  do  every  thing,  which  in  its 
nature  is  possible ;  and  is  in  the  absolute  sense  Omnipotent. 

4thly.  Omnisderuie  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ, 

John  xxi.  17,  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things* 
To  this  ascription  of  Omniscience  Christ  makes  no  reply ;  and, 
therefore,  admits  it  in  its  full  latitude.  If  it  had  not  been  true ;  it 
18  impossible,  that  he  should  have  permitted  Peter  to  continue  in 
so  dangerous  an  error. 

Matmew  xi.  27,  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father, 
and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father :  neither  knoweth  am 
one  the  Father,  save  the  Son;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him.  In  this  passage  both  the  Omniscience  and  tncomprc" 
hensibility  of  Christ  are  declared  b^  himself.  He,  who  knows  the 
Father,  is  Omniscient.  He,  who  is  known  only  by  the  Father,  is 
mcomprehensible. 

No  exercise  of  Omniscience  is  more  peculiarly  declaratory  of 
this  perfection,  than  searching  the  heart;  and  none  more  peculiar^ 
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challenged  by  God  as  his  sole  prerogative.  Accordingly,  1  Eines 
viii.  39,  Solomanj  addressing  himself  to  God  in  his  prayer  at  toe 
dedication  of  the  Temple,  says,  For  <Aou,  even  thou  <m/y,  knowttt 
the  hearts  of  all  the  chUdren  of  Men.  Yet,  Revelation  ii.  23,  Christ 
says,  i^nJ  all  the  churches  shall  knowj  that  lam  Ae,  who  searchtth 
the  reins  and  the.  hearts :  and  St.  John,  chapter  ii.  23, 24,  says  Abv, 
when  he  was  in  Jerusalem^  at  the  passover,  in  the  feast  dm/^  tnany 
believed  in  his  namej  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he  dm.  &U 
Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them^  because  he  knew  all  men. 
Accordingly,  in  Matthew  ix.  4,  it  is  said,  And  Jesus^  knowing  their 
thoughts :  in  Matthew  xii.  25,  Jlnd  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts :  in 
Luke  V.  22,  When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts :  in  LuKe  vi.  8, 
But  he  knew  their  thoughts :  in  Luke  ix.  47,  And  Jesus  perceiving 
the  thought  of  their  heart :  and  in  Luke  xi.  1 7,  But  Ae,  knowing  their 
thoughts*  In  all  these  passages  we  have  the  most  absolute  proof^ 
that  It  is  the  prerogative  of  Christ  to  search  the  heart ;  and  that, 
therefore,  he  is  the  God,  to  whom  Solomon  prayed*  The  same 
truth  is  also  declared  in  the  fullest  manner  by  Christ  in  each  of  his 
messages  to  the  seven  Churches,  in  the  verses  beginning  with  / 
know  thy  works j  Sic.    See  Rev.  ii.  iii. 

5thly.  Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 

Matthew  xviii.  20,  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  m 
my  name^  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  fact,  the  gather- 
ing together  of  persons  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has  from  the  times 
of  the  Apostles  yearly  existed  in  many  thousands  of  places.  Yet 
Christ  according  to  his  own  declaration  is  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
assemblies. 

Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Loj  I  am  with  you  alway^  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  Here  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  with  the  Apostles, 
and  succeeding  Ministers^  alway,  unto  the  end  of  the  Worla.  But 
Ministers  are  in  a  sense  scattered  through  the  world.  With  all 
these  Christ  has  promised  alway  to  be  present. 

Unitarians  object  against  this  interpretation  of  this  passage  that 
'stag  r't^if  tfuvrsXs'io^  n  "okiivo^  ought  to  oe  rendered  unto  the  end  of 
the  age.  To  this  I  answer,^r^^,  that  this  phrase  is  used  three  times 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Christ  himself:  Matthew  xiii.  39, 
40,  and  49,  7%e  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  World:  as  therefore  the 
tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fir e^  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of 
this  world:  and  again,  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world;  the 
Angel  shall  comejorth^  and  sever  the  mcked  from  among  the  just. 
These,  if  1  mistake  not,  are  the  only  instances,  in  which  me  phrase 
is  used  at  all ;  and  in  all  these,  except  the  passage  now  in  dispute, 
it  certainly  signifies  the  end  of  the  Worlds  at  the  general  Judgment. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing,  that  Christ,  who  used  it  m  this 
sense  in  three  instances  out  of  four,  totally  varied  his  meaning  in 
the  fourth  instance,  without  giving  any  notice  of  such  variation. 

Secondly y  If  the  interpretation,  contended  for,  be  admitted;  the 
passage  will  still  equally  declare  the  truth  alleged  fi-om  it.    For, 
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if  Christ  was  present  alway  with  the  Apostles,  only  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  a^e,  he  is  Omnipresent.  They  preached  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  But  no  being  could  be  present  with  thetn 
alwatfj  in  these  separate  and  distant  regions,  but  be  tohofilltth  all 
things.     Ephesians  iv«  10. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty,  which  is  presented  to  the  VniiarianM  by 
this  passage,  Mr.  Belsham^  one  of  the  most  considerable  Sociruan 
writers  at  the  present  time,  informs  us,  that  Christ  was  with  St. 
Paul;  and,  I  presume  therefore,  with  the  other  Apostles :  since 
the  promise  was  made  personal! y  to  them ;  6^  his  bodily  presence^ 
which  yet  was  invisible.  Accordmgly,  Christ  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  constantly,  and  most  rapidly,  flying,  throughout  that  age, 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  Apostle  to  Apostle.  I  cannot  but 
blush  for  human  nature,  to  see  such  wretched  subterfuges  resorted 
to  by  a  man,  styled  a  Ministtr  of  the  Gospel^  as  serious  comments 
on  the  Word  of  God ;  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  his  direct  declarations ;  and  fbr  the  sake  of  retaining  a  sys- 
tem, palpably  contradictory  to  those  declarations.  What  nund  does 
not  revolt  at  such  a  debasing  representation  of  the  Redeemer^ 
Surely  this  gentleman  might  have  recollected,  that  St.  Peter  said, 
tfiat  the  Heavens  must  receive  Christ  until  the  times  of  the  restitW' 
tionbfall  things:  that  St.  Paul  said.  When  he  had  purged  away 
our  sins,  by  himself  on  the  cross,  he  sate  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high :  that  Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  and 
now  I  go  my  way  to  Him  that  sent  me;  and  to  the  Father,  in  his  in- 
tercessory prayer,  and  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world;  but  these 
are  in  the  world;  and  I  come  to  thee. 

But  this  interpretation  will  not  help  the  Unitarians  over  the  diffi- 
culty. He  could  not,  on  this  plan,  be  with  them  alway;  and  there- 
fore his  promise  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  this  promise,  thus 
understood,  would  be  scarcely  at  all  applicable  to  the  purpose,  for 
which  it  was  given ;  viz.  the  support  and  consolation  of  those,  who 
should  disciple,  and  baptize,  all  nations :  for  these,  existing  in  every 
age,  as  well  as  in  many  countries,  unto  the  real  end  of  the  world. 
need  alike  the  blessing,  which  is  promised. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances,  in  which  a  meaning,  laboriously 
contrived  to  make  the  Scriptures  accord  with  a  preconceived  sys- 
tem, is  substituted  for  the  obvious  and  true  one ;  and  may  serve  as 
a  representative  of  the  rest. 

6thly.  Immutability  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  Hebrews  xiii.  8,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Psalm  cii.  37,  &c.  quoted  Hebrews  i.  10,  &c.  And  thou,  Lord, 
in  the  beginning,  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Earth,  and  the 
Heavens  are  the  works  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  peri$h,  but  thou 
remainest;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed; 
but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  77Uf  pas- 
sage is  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  oe  spoken  of  Christ,  as  I  shall  nave 
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occasidn  to  show  more  particularly  hereafter:  and  in  bothpatsaga 
he  is  declared  to  possess  absolute  immutability.  On  this  subject 
I  argue  in  the  following  manner : 

If  Christ  is  unchangeable;  he  is  so,  either  because  kU  facMa 
are  so  immensely  greaty  and  his  character  so  perfectly  good,  asiok 
incapable  ofchange,  either  by  increase  or  diminution  ;  or,  if  the  sup- 
position be  possible,  because  he  possesses  a  mind,  which,  hmv^ 
originally  received  all  its  ide€U,  is  unable,  by  means  of  its  singular 
constitution,  either  to  lose  any  of  those  which  it  has  received,  or,  to 
receive  any  more  ;  and  whicn,  having  originally  possessed  a  ctrtam 
degree  of  energy,  and  moral  worth,  is,  by  its  singular  nature,  oliO} 
made  incapable  in  both  these  respects  of  any  alteration.  No  words 
are  necessary  to  show,  that  every  new  idea  makes  a  real  change 
in  the  recipient;  and  that,  therefore,  every  Intelligent  creature 
changes  of  necessity  every  day,  in  the  manner,  whicm  we  actuallj 
behold. 

That  Christ  is  not  unchangeable,  according  to  the  latter  of  these 
suppositions,  will,  I  suppose^  be  admitted  without  a  debate.  For 
though  I  have  made  the  supposition,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  iocoo- 
sistent  with  the  essential  nature  of  an  Intelligent  beinc.  No  sudi 
being,  turning  his  mind  to  the  objects,  by  which  thought  is  excited, 
can  possibly  fail  of  receiving  new  ideas.  Besides,  that  Christ  is 
not  in  this  manner  unchangeable  is  certain,  from  Luke  ii.  5%  And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.  Here  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  he  changed,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  but  so  perceptibly  as  to  have  the  change  dstiuctlj 
marked  by  those  around  him. 

Therefore,  by  necessary  consequence  Ae,  concerning  whom  this 
attribute  is  asserted,  is  infinitely  different  in  nature  from  the  h^antt 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  was  united  to  that  Infant 
by  a  mysterious  union,  so  as  to  become  one  person,  denominated, 
with  strict  propriety,  by  the  one  name  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Anoinl' 
td  Saviour, 

II.  The  peculiar  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  tk 
Scfinturesr  ^ 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  Creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  Christ; 

John  i.  3,  By  him  all  things  were  made  ;  and  without  Am  9V 
not  even  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made. 

Colossians  i.  16,  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  thai  an  i^ 
heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  thjl  k 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  things  verc 
created  by  him  and  for  him, 

Hebrews  i.  10,  auoted  from  Psalm  cii.  25,  Thou  Lord  in  the  1^ 
ginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  j  and  the  heavtma^ 
the  work  of  thy  hands. 

It  has  be^n  denied,  that  this  last  passage  is  applied  by  the  ApoSf 
tie  to  Christ;  but  the  denial  cannot,  I  think,  have  proceeded  eveii 
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fix>m  preiiidice. '  It  must  have  resiilted  from  absdute  inattention. 
In  tbc  7tn  verse  the  Apostle  says,  J/ind  of  the  angeh  he  saithf  Who 
maketh  his  angels  spirits ^  and  his  Ministers  a  name  of  fire.  But 
tmio  the  Son  he  saithy  What  ?  Two  things^  which  follow.  Thefirstj 
quoted  from  the  zlvth  Psahn^  beginning  Thy  throne^  O  Godj  is  for 
ever  and  ever^  the  second^  quoted  from  Psalm  cii.  and  beginning 
^th  TTmu  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth :  and  these  two  are  cfoupled  by  the  conjunction  Keu,  or  and.^ 
In  this  manner  the  passage  has  meaning,  ancl  syntax  ;  but,  without . 
it,  has  neither.  If  the  passage  be  not  applied  to  Christ  by  the 
Apostle,  he  departs  entirely  from  his  discourse,  begun  before,  and 
continued  after,  this  passage  $  that  is,  carried  through  the  whole 
chapter ;  and  inserts  these  three  verses,  containing,  according  to 
this  scheme,  not  even  a  parenthetical  reference  to  any  thing.in  the 
chapter,  nor  indeed  to  any  thing  in  the  whole  book.  In  (he  mean 
tJme,  the  andj  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  former  quotation,  • 
and  which  determines  it,  beyond  debate,  to  be  a  part  of  the  speech 
of  tne  Faifler  to  the  Son,  makes  it,  according  to  this  scheme,  to  be 
ungrammatical  nonsense.  Surely  such  writing  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Apostle  Paul ;  even  if  we  regard  only  his  charac- 
ter, as  a  man  of  understanding.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  for  the  present  purpose  the  passage  may  be  dispensed 
with,  without  any  disadvantage :  those,  which  remam,  being  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  establish  uie  point.  In  the  two  former  of  these 
Eiassages  it  is  asserted,  that  all  things  in  Heaven  and  in  earthy  visi- 
le and  invisible  ;  nay,  that  every  thing  which  has  been  made^  with- 
out the  exception  even  of  one ;  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ :  in  the 
latter,  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  the  Jewish  appropriate  phrase  to 
denote  the  Universe,  are  declared  to  be  the  work  of  his  hands. 

On  these  passages  I  observe,  that,  if  a  person,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  language,  were  to  sit  down  purposely  to  express  the 
proposition,  that  Christ  created  all  things^  he  coulc)  not  find  words 
to  express  it  more  clearly,  and  decisively,  than  those,  which  con- 
vey to  us  each  of  these  scriptural  declarations.  •  St.  John,  particu- 
larly, has  gone  the  utmost  length,  which  human  language  will  per- 
mit ;  when,  after  saying,  And  by  him  all  things  were  made^  he 
subjoins,  and  without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made,  which  has 
been  made. 

3dly.  The  preservation  of  all  things  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ  in 
the  most  explicit  manner. 

Colossians  i.  17,  By  him,  that  is,  Christ,  do  all  things  consist. 

Hebrews  i.  1,  ^,  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  meat" 
ners,  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  hath  m  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  son}  Whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things  ;  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds  :  Who,  being  the  bright' 
ness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  uphold* 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  iic. 

*  See  an  example  of  the  same  mode  of  coDnexion,  Matt.  xxUL  10—18. 
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On  these  passages  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  They  pkioly 
bave  but  one  meaning :  and  that  meaning  is  too  explicit  to  admit 
even  of  an  ingenious  misconstruction.  The  words  make  it  eyident,  ii 
words  can  make  it  evident,  that  Christ  is  the  Upholder  of  all  things. 

3dly«  7%6  Government  of  all  things  is^  in  the  same  direct  id 
distinct  manner j  applied  to  Christy  Psalm  xl  v.  6,  Thy  thronty  0  Gud, 
iifor  tver  and  ever.  . 

The  second  Psalm^  throughout,  is  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  the 
universal  dominion  of  Christ. 

The  seventjf'second  Psalm  is  a  still  more  glorious  exhibition  of 
the  same  subject.  Here  it  is  said,  that  his  &minion  shall  extend 
from  sea  to  sea^  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  that 
dU  Kings  shall  bow  down  to  him :  tliat  all  nations  shall  serre  him : 
that  they  shall  fear  him  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endurt: 
that  his  name  shall  endure^  arid  be  blessed^  for  ever :  and  that  thi 
whole  earth  shall  be  filed  with  his  glory*     Amen* 

Psalm  ex.- 1,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord^  Sit  thou  on  my  rigU 
handy  until  I  make  thine  enennes  thy  footstool. 

Psalm  viii.  6,  T%ou  madest  him  a  little  (for  a  little  tijne)  Imstr 
than  the  Angelsy  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour: 
Thou  ma4^st  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands* 
See  this  passage  applied  to  Christ,  Heb.  ii.  9* 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born^  unto  %ts  a  Son  is  giza; 
and  the  govetyiment  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.  And  fds  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful^  Counsellors^  the  Mighty  Gody  the  Father  of  thf. 
everlasting  Agey  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  go- 
vernment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 

Daniel  vii«  13,  14,  And  I  saw  in  the  night  visionsy  and  beholdyOnt 
like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaveny  and  canii  to 
THE  Ancient  or  dats  ;  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  thete  was  given  himdominiony  and  glory y  and  a  kingdom;  tkst 
alt  peopUy  nationSy  and  languagesy  should  serve  him :  his  dominm 
is  an  everlasting  dominiony  which  shall  not  pass  away  ;  andhsslnng' 
dom  thaty  which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

The  same  doctrine  is  pursued  throughout  the  J{ew  Testament  in 
the  same  explicit  manner.  Acts  x.  36,  The  Wordy  which  he  sent  to 
the  children  of  Israeiy  proclaiming  glad  tidings  of  peace  by  Jws 
Christ.     This  person  is  Lord  of  all  things. 

Rom.  ix.  5,  Cf  whomy  as  cqncermng  thefieshy  Christ  came^vko 
is  over  all  thingSy  God  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

1  Cor.  XV.  35,  For  he  must  reign,  vntU  he  hath  put  all  entndtf 
under  his  feet. 

Ephesians  i.  20,  ffhieh  he  wrought  in  Christy  when  he  raised  Im 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenfy 
places y  far  above  cUl  principality y  and  power y  and  mighty  anddomsr 
ton,  awi  every  name  that  is  named,  ru>t  only  in  this  world,  but  in  |W 
which  is  to  come  :  and  hath  put  all  things  uxider  his  feet ;  andgio^ 
hwi  to  be  head  over  all  things  unto  the  Church. 
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Philippiaiis  iu  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  hath  higUy  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven^  and  things  in 
tarth^  and  things  tinder  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
tomfess,  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

These  numerous  passages  are,  comparatively,  but  a  few  of  those, 
in  which  the  Scriptures  assert  the  absolute  and  universal  dominion 
of  Christ*  I  have  recited  such  a  number  of  them,  to  show,  that 
this  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  sacred  volume.  No  words 
can  be  conceived,  which  can  express  absolute  and  supreme  do- 
minion over  all  beings,  and  all  events,  more  unequivocally,  or  more 
forcibly,  than  these.  The  name  of  Christ  is  here  declared  to  b^ 
above  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  thai 
which  is  to  come,  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  in  time  and  in  eternity. 
411  things  in  all  worlds  are  required  to  bow  to  him.  Angels  of 
every  order,  as  well  as  men,  it  is  declared,  shall  thus  bow  to  him, 
either  voluntarily,  or  involuntarily ;  and  shall  confess  that  he  is 
Lord,  t  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  This  dominion  also  is  as- 
serted to  be  without  limits,  and  without  end.  I  shall  only  add,  from 
the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  lam  the  first  and  the  last  and  the 
living  one.  Also  I  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  the  living  one  for 
ever  and  ever :  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death,  I  shut, 
and  no  one  openeth ;  /  open,  and  no  one  shuiteth :  Rev.  i.  1 7,  1 8, 
and  'ii\i  7 1  and  the  equivalent  passage,  Matthew  zxviii.  18,  And 
Jesus  came,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  All  authority  in  Heaven 
and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me.  Here  Christ  asserts,  that  the  right- 
ful exercise  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  in  his  possession ; 
that  he  has  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of  Death  /  or  the  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  world  of  the  dead  and  the  region  of  departed  spirits. 
From  that  world,  from  that  region,  none  of  the  numberless  innabit- 
ants  can  escape  without  his  permission ;  but,  when  the  gates  are 
unlocked  by  him,  none  can  hinder  them  from  coming  fortn ;  as  at 
his  call  they  will  actually  do,  jon  the  great  and  final  day. 

4thly.  The  act  qf  giving  and  restoring  Life  is  also  expressly  as-^ 
cribed  to  Christ  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Particularly,  while  he  resided  in  this  world,  he  raised  the  dead 
at  his  pleasure.  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  son  of  the  Widow  of 
J^ain,  and  his  beloved  jSazarus,  were  illustrious  examples.  All 
these  returned  again  from  the  world  of  departed  spirits  at  his  com- 
mand. Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise  ;  Young  man,  I  say  tmto 
thee,  Arise ;  Lazarus,  Come  forth  ^  were  the  only  means,  which  he 
employed ;  and  the  spirits  of  these  deceased  persons  instantly 
obeyed  the  call.  This  amazing  power  he  accordingly  asserts  of 
himself  in  terms  absolute  and  universal.  As  the  Father  raiseth  tp 
and  quickeneth,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  wh/bm  he  will.  John  v.  33. 
As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
Jiave  life  in  himself.     In  the  same  manner,  St.  Paul  declares,*' 

*  See  also  Phil.  Ui.  21,  and  Col.  ifi  4 
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1  Cor.  zv.  45,  TTuJirat  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  tke  last  Adam 
was  a  quickening  SjnriL  In  a  still  more  striking  manner  did  he 
exemplify  this  wonaerful  power  in  raising  himself  from  the  dead. 
That  he  did  this  cannot  be  doubted,  unless  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  express  declaration.  John  x.  17,  18, 
TTierefore  doth  my  Father  love  me  because  I  lay  down  my  life  thai  I 
might  take  it  up  again :  no  one  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  dawm 
of  myself  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
t4p  again* 

In  this  passage  it  is  as  evident,  as  words  can  make  it,' that  Christ 
laid  down  his  life,  of  his  own  accord  only,  and  of  his  own  accord 
took  it  up  again ;  and  that  no  one  was  able  to  take  it  from  him. 
Accordingly  St*  Peter  declares.  Acts  ii«  24,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  holden  of  death* 

Another  most  wonaerful  exhibition  of  this  astonishing  power  will 
be  made  by  him,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  in  raising  %p  the  dead 
at  the  last  day.  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every 
one  who  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting 
life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day*  John  vi.  40.  And 
again,  verse  56,  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  htm  up  at  the  last  dav*  See  also 
verses  39  and  44.  John  v.  28,  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  is 
coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evU  to  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation. 

After  Christ  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Apostles,  according  to 
his  promise,  raised  the  dead  by  his  power  and  authority ;  and  uius 
proved  the  Ubiquity  of  his  power,  as  well  as  of  his  presence. 

As  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  concerning  these  passages, 
and  no  misconstruction  of  them  except  by  violence;  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  explanation  of  them  to  be  necessary.  They  cany  their 
own  meaning  perfectly  in  themselves,  and  therefore  demand  no 
comment.  The  united  language  of  them  all  is,  that  Christ  in  him- 
self perfecdy  possesses  the  power  of  giving  life;  that  in  this  world 
he  exercised  it  on  himself,  and  many  others;  and  that  he  will  most 
wonderfully  display  the  same  power,  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  sys- 
tem, by  raising  to  life  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead. 

5thly.  Theforgiveness  of  Sin  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Christ* 

Thus  in  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21,  already  quoted  for  another  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in 
the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  ffoice^  provoke  him  not:  for  he  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  ;  for  mv  name  is  in  him*     In  this 

Eassage  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Angel,  who  was  sent 
efore  the  Israelites,  was  possessed  of  the  power,  and  right,  to  for- 
?;ive  sins.  Otherwise  God  could  not  have  thus  cautioned  the 
sraelites  not  to  provoke  him,  for  this  reason :  since  the  reason 
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would  not  have,  existed ;  and  would,  therefore,  have  been  alleged 
insincerely.  But  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God.  2  Corinth- 
ians ii.  10,  For  if  I  forgave  any  things  to  whom  I  forgave  it^  for 
your  sake  forgave  lit  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  here 
declares  to  the  Corinthians^  that  he  forgave  the  offenders,  refer- 
red to.  in  his  former  epistle,  in  the  person  of  Christ :  or  standing 
as  his  representative :  but,  if  Christ  could  not  himself  forgive  sins, 
the  Aposde  might  with  equal  propriety  have  said,  that  he  forgave 
it  in  the  person  of  any  other :  the  person  of  Christ,  here,  being 
equivalent  to  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ ;  but,  if  Christ  had 
not  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  this  authority  would  have  been  no- 
thing. Colossians  iii.  1 3,  Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ 
forgave  you. 

The  import  of  this  passage  will  be  sufficiently  understood,  if  it 
can  need  any  explanation,  by  reciting  the  parallel  passage  Eph.  iv* 
32,  Forgiving,  one  another,  even  as  Uodfor  ChrisOs  sake  hath  for- 
given you* 

Acts  vii.  59,  60,  And  they  stoned  Stephen,  invocating,  and  say- 
ing. Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit*  Ana  he  kneeled  doton  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge. 

In  this  affecting  passage  Stephen,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
vouchsafed  a  vision  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  prays  to  Christ  to  forgive  the  sin  of  his  mur- 
derers.    Words,  one  would  think,  cannot  be  more  decisive. 

Matthew  ix.  2 — 7,  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick 
of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed:  and  Jesus,  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto 
the  sick  of  the  palsy  ^  Son,  be  of  good  cheer]  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee*  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves, 
This  man  blasphemeth.  And  Jesus,  'knowing .  their  thoughts,  said, 
Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  F  For,  Whether  is  easier  to 
say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee^  or  to  say.  Arise  and  walk  F  But 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  for- 
give sins,  {then  sailh  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy)  Arise,  take  up  thy 
bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house*  And  he  arose,  and  departed  unto  his 
house. 

In  this  passage  Christ  said  to  the  sick  bf  the  palsy,  Son,  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee*  Some  of  the  Scribes,  who  were  present,  accused 
him  in  their  own  hearts  of  blasphemy ;  and  said,  as  Mark  informs 
us,  Who  can  forgive  sin,  but  God  onlyF  In  this  also  they  spoke  the 
truth.  Christ  knew  their  thoughts ;  and  asked  them,  Wherefore 
think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  F  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say,  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walkF  Both  these  acts  be- 
longing to  God  only,  the  latter  is  here,  with  supreme  force,  pro- 
posed as  a  test  of  the  former.  Christ,  therefore,  makes  it  such  ; 
and  tells  the  Scribes,  that  he  will  prove  to  them  his  power  to  for- 
give sins  by  his  power  to  raise  up  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  with  a 
command.   Accordingly,  as  a  proof  in  form,  that  he  possessed  thia 
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power,  he  says  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Arise^  and  walk.   The  sick 
man  immediately  arose^  and  departed  to  his  house. 

Here  the  power  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins  was  denied  by  the 
Scribes,  and  expressly  asserted  by  himself.  Of  this  assertion  he 
undertook  the  proof,  on  the  spot ;  and  the  proof,  proposed,  was  a 
miracle.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God ;  and  God 
cannot  work  a  miracle,  to  prove  a  falsehood.  The  miracle  was 
wrought ;  the  assertion,  therefore,  was  true. 

6tbly.  7%e  act  of  giving  Eternal  life  is  abundantly  ascribed  to 
Christ  in  the  Scriptures. 

John  X.  37,  38,  M/  sheep  hear  my  voice^  and  I  know  them^  and 
they  follow  me  ^  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall 
never  perish. 

Revelation  xxi.  6,  lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  I  will  give  unto  him,  that  is  athirst,  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely. 

Revelation  ii.  7,  3d  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  ike 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  See  also 
verses  17,  and  28. 

Revelation  iii.  5,  He  that  overcometfi^  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
life.    See,  also,  verses  13  and  31. 

These  passages  need  no  explanation. 

7thly.  To  Christ  is  ascribed  the  great  and  awful  act  of  Judging 
the  world,  and  of  acquitting  and  condemning  angels  and  men* 

John  V.  33,  The  hither  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son.  See  also,  what  will  preclude  any  further 
inquiry,  the  account  of  the  last  judgment,  given  by  Christ  himself^ 
in  the  35th  chapt^  of  Matthew. 

All  these  are  confessedly  the  acts  of  the  infinite  God  alone;  anci 
involve  the  absolute  possession  of  power,  and  perfection  without 
limits.  To  create,  preserve,  ana  govern,  the  Universe ;  to  give 
and  restore  life ;  to  forgive  sin ;  to  bestow  eternal  life ;  to  judge 
the  world  of  angels  andmen,  and  acquit,  or  condemn,  finally  and 
for  ever  all  Intelligent  beings ;  is,  if  any  thing  is,  to  be,  and  to  act 
as  being,  the  true  uod ;  the  only,  infinite,  and  eternal  Jehovah. 

In  the  great  act  of  judging  the  world,  particularly,  the  absolute 
exercise,  and  the  most  wonderful  display  ever  made,  of  Omnis- 
cience, as  well  as  Infinite  Justice,  will  be  made.  To  judge  right- 
eously iq  this  amazing  case  plainly  requires  the  most  exact  and 
minute,  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  of  Intelligent  beings ; 
together  with  all  the  aggravations  and  palliations  of  guilt,  and  all 
the  enhancements  and  oiminutions  of  virtue,  which  have  existed  in 
the  Universe.  Consequently,  whatever  circumstances  have  at- 
tended these  innumerable  beings  must  be  perfectly  known,  and 
actually  present  at  once  to  the  view  of  such  a  judge.  Nor  must 
he  be  less  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  precise  kinds,  and  distri- 
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butions,  of  punishment  and  reward,  which  the  respective  works, 
and  characters,  of  these  numberless  individuals,  in  their  endlessly 
various  circumstances,  justly  reauire. 

To  these  things  must  be  addea,  what  Christ  directly  challenges 
to  himself,  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting  heaven  and  hell,  or 
Hades,  at  his  pleasure,  and  of  conferring  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
and  inflicting  tne  miseries  of  hell,  on  whom  he  pleases. 

If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God ;  the  real  God  has  so  ordered  things 
in  his  providence,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  divine  perfection, 
the  greatest  which  will  ever  be  made,  will  be  made  by  a  creature, 
and  not  by  himself.  The  creation,  preservation,  and  government, 
of  the  Universe ;  the  giving  of  life,  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  the 
dead  ;  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  the  communication  of  endless  life ; 
and  the  final  judgment  of  Intelligent  beings ;  are  the  highest,  the 
most  peculiar,  and  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead. 
Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Wisdom  are  pre-emmently  manifested  in 
the  formation  and  government  of  all  things ;  Infinite  Benevolence, 
in  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  Omniscience  ^nd 
Infinite  Justice,  in  acquitting  and  condemning,  rewardiing  and  pun- 
ishing, the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

If,  then,  these,  the  most  perfect,  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do 
not  prove  Christ  to  be  the  real  and  supreme  God  ;  let  me  ask,  In 
what  manner,  and  by  what  arguments,  shall  we  prove,  that  there 
is  such  a  God  ?  The  existence  and  perfections  of  this  glorious  Be- 
ing have,  hitherto,  been  always  evinced  firom  the  Creation,  Pre- 
servation, and  Government,  of  the  Universe.  But  these,  if  the 
Scriptures  are  true,  are  the  acts  of  Christ.  If,  then,  they  prove 
the  existence  of  God  at  all ;  they  certainly  prove  Christ  to  De  God. 
If  they  do  not  prove  him,  whose  acts  they  are,  to  be  God ;  they 
do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all :  for  they  cannot  prove  him  to  he 
God,  whose  acts  they  are  not.  To  what  proofs,  then,  of  the  be- 
mg  of  God  are  we  to  recur,  unless  we  admit  these  to  be  theproofs  ? 
and  if  we  admit  them,  how  can  we  deny,  or  doubt,  the  Deity  of 
Christ? 

Let  me  further  ask  each  member  of  this  assembly  to  dpply  this 
subject  to  his  own  case ;  and  say,  whether  he  is  not  ready  fear- 
lessly to  commit  his  all  to  J9tm,  who  has  done,  and  will  do,  all 
these  amazing  things  ?  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  God,  and 
Jehovah  ;  and  to  whom  all  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Mind  are 
ascribed  7  If  he  is  not ;  let  me  ask  him,  To  what  being  is  he  willing 
to  trust  this  mighty  deposit ;  himself;  his  soul ;  his  all  ^ 
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DIVINITY   or  CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  DIVINE   RELATIONS,   SUSTAIHRD 
BT  HIM  ;   AND  FROM  DIVINE  WORSHIP,  AND  RENDERED,  TO  HIM. 


R0MAII8  viil.  8,  4 — For  wluU  the  Law  eotUd  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  ikn^^  Ike 
Jteshi  Gody  nnding  his  otm  Son  in  the  likeneat  of  tinftU  fieth,  and  far  gin,  torn- 
demned  Sin  in  ihefieih  ;  That  the  righteoutneu  of  the  Law  might  htftdfiUed  tm 
uf,  who  wUk  not  after  theflethf  but  after  the  Spirit. 


For  Gody  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  of  einfut  fleth,  and  of  a  etn-^ertag, 
hath  condemned  Hn  in  the  fleshy  {the  thing  impouible  to  the  Law^  because  it  was 
weak  throtigh  the  flesh :)  That  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  may  be  fulJUted  by  ns, 
who  walk  not  according  to  the  fleshfbut  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr.  Maekmghes  Translation. 

Having  shown  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  that  Christ  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  true  ana  perfect  God^  because, 

1st.  TheJ^Tames, 

2dly.  The  Attributes^  and, 

3dl}r.  The  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  remaining  particulars,  proposed  under  this 
head:  viz. 

4thly«  TTiat  the  RelationSj  which  God  sustains  to  his  creatures^ 
are^  in  the  Scriptures,  ascribed  to  Christ ;  and, 

5thly.  TTiat  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  remiired  to  be 
rendered,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered^  to  Christ, 

la  examining  the  Relations^  sustained  by  God  to  his  creatures,  and 
ascribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  Christ,  so  copious  a  field  is  opened  for 
discussion,  that  it  can  only  be  partially  surveyed  at  the  present  time. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  attention  to  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  Christ  sustains  to  the  Universe  the  Relation  cf  Creator. 

In  the  passages,  quoted  in  the  preceding  discourse,  to  prove,  that 
the  act  of  creating  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  as- 
serted, that  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth;  of 
TTirones,  Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers}  and  of  every  in 
dividual  thing,  which  hath  been  made.  In  the  Relation  of  Creator 
he  stands,  therefore,  to  every  being,  great  and  small,  in  the  Hea- 
vens and  in  the  Earth.  Atoms  were  called  into  existence  by  his 
word :  Angels  owe  to  him  their  exalted  being.  This  is  a  relation, 
which  no  Deing,  but  the  infinite  Jehovah,  can  sustain;  and  is 
plainly  that,  on  which  all  the  other  relations  of  God  to  his  crea 
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tures  depend.  Accordingly,  God  challenges  this  character  to  him* 
self,  as  his  character  alone,  sustained  by  himself  only.  /,  saith  he, 
am  Jehovah,  and  none  else  j  forming  lights  and  creating  darkness  ; 
making  peace^  and  creating  evil :  /Jehovah  am  the  author  of  all 
these  things.*  Whatever  the  Creator  makes  is  in  the  most  absolute 
sense  his  own ;  and  can  ip  no  sense  belong  to  any  other,  unless  by 
his  gift.  WhaTtever  connexion,  therefore,  exists  between  God,  as 
God,  and  creatures,  as  such,  arises  originally,  and  entirely,  from 
the  act  of  bringing  them  into  being*  All  the  rights  which  the  In- 
finite Mind  claims,  and  holds,  over  the  Universe,  and  all  the  duties 
of  Intelligent  creatures,  spring,  originally,  from  this  source  only. 
It  is  His  Universe,  because  He  made  it.  They  are  His  property, 
because  by  Him  they  were  created.  As  their  Creator  therefore, 
they  look  to  him,  and  him  alone,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
every  thing,  and  to  whom  they  owe  every  thing,  which  they  can 
do  ;  because  every  thing,  in  which  they  can  be  concerned,  depends 
upon  their  existence.  But  for  this ;  however  excellent,  great,  and 
desirable,  he  might  be,  and  however  deserving  of  their  love  and 
admiration  ;  still  they  would  not  be  his.  This,  God  himself  teaches 
us  in  direct  terms.  Remember  these  things^  O  Jacob ;  and  Israel^ 
for  thou  art  my  servant.  I  have  formed  thee  /  thou  art  my  servant. 
Bui  .1020,  saith  the  Lord  that  created  thee^  O  Jacobs  and  he  that  forth' 
td  theej  O  Israel^  fear  not,  thou  art  mine.  Out  of  this  act  of  giving 
existence  anses,  then,  his  property  in  all  creatures ;  and  his  right 
to  give  them  laws,  to  control  their  actions,  to  judge,  reward,  and 
punish  them,  and  universally  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  his 
pleasure :  together  with  all  tlieir  corresponding  duties.  To  Christ, 
then,  belong  all  these  rights.  But  who  can  possess  these  rights,  or 
sustain  the  Relation,  out  of  which  they  arise,  oeside  the  only,  living, 
and  true  God  ? 

In  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Universe,  Christ  possesses,  also, 
of  course,  all  the  attributes,  necessary  to  it,  and  displayed  in  the 
work  of  creating ;  particularly  the  power  and  wisdom,  manifested 
in  the  production  of  all  things.  This  power  and  wisdom  are  plain- 
ly infinite. 

I  know  it  is  said  by  £m/yn,  and  other  Arians,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  infinity  of  these  attributes  displayed  in  creating  the  Universe ; 
and  that  they  may,  for  aught  that  appears  to  us,  have  existed  in  a 
sufficient  degree  for  the  production  of  all  things,  and  yet  not  have 
been  infinite. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  That  cj  creating  power^  in  the  abstract,  or  unexercised,  we 
have  no  idea  at  all ;  ana,  therefore,  ccmnot  thus  discern  it  to  be  in- 
finite. 

2dly.  We  cannot  comprehend  infinity  in  any  sense.  The  mind, 
which  can  comprehend  infinity,  must  itself  be  infinite*    When  we 

^  baiah  zlt.  6, 7.  Lowth 
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speak  of  infinite  power,  as  evident  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  we 
iimply  declare  the  /act,  that  this  power  is  infinite*  That  infinity 
exists  with  respect  to  duration,  expansion,  or  any  thine  else  which 
is  infinite,  we  may  perceive  distinctly ;  and  yet  are  perfectly  unable 
to  comprehend  eternity,  or  immensity. 

3dly.  The  power  of  creating^  or  giving  existence^  is  evidtnify  a 
subject  to  which  limits  can  no  more  be  assigned  in  our  thoughts  than 
to  duration,  or  space.  Plainly,  he  who  eave  existence  to  one  atomy 
ran  give  existence  to  Atoms,  and  therefore  to  worlds,  without  num- 
ber. He  who  gave  intelligence,  who  formed  men,  and  angeb,  and 
archangels,  can  form  all  kmds,  and  degrees,  of  intelligence,  which 
can  be  formed ;  and  can  raise  men,  and  aneels,  and  other  rational 
I  eings,  to  any  height,  to  any  perfection,  of  intelligence,  which  id 
the  nature  of  things  is  possiole.  To  this  power,  therefore,  no 
other  bound  can  be  set,  beside  possibility*  He  who  formed  all 
things  cannot  create  contradictions.  This,  however,  is  no  circum- 
scription of  his  power ;  for  if  it  could  be  done  he  could  do  it.  The 
only  difference,  which  would  exist,  would  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  power  of  the  Maker. 

4thly.  If  Creation  and  Preservation  be  not  a  proof  of  infinite 
power,  there  is  no  proof  that  such  power  exists*  Of  this  there 
needs  no  illustration,  but  one :  viz.  that  these  are  the  only  sources, 
whence  infinite  power  has  been  hitherto  argued  in  the  present 
world :  for  the  argument  a  priori  I  consider  as  of  no  value. 

5thly«  We  plainly  cannot  see,  that  Creating  power  is  not  infinite  ^ 
nor  can  we  furnish  a  single  argument  for  the  support  of  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  a  mere  gratuitous  assump- 
tion ;  and  merits  as  little  consideration,  as  any  other  such  assump- 
tion. 

6thly.  Creating  power  is  the  source  of  all  power  that  exists,  ex- 
cept itself  If  therefore  creating  power  is  not  infinite,  there  is  no  in- 
finite  power.  Christ  therefore,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  po6- 
sessea  originally  all  existing  po.wer ;  whether  we  allow  it  to  be  in- 
finite, or  not. 

7thly.  The  Scriptures  have  determined  this  point  so  far  as  the 
subject  of  this  Sermon  is  concerned ;  for  in  Hebrews  iii.  4,  they 
say,  Every  house  i$  buUdedby  some  one :  but  he  that  built  all  things 
is  God. 

It  will  be  easily  discerned,  that  the  remarks  made  here,  concern- 
ing the  power,  displayed  in  Creation,  are  with  equal  force  applica- 
ble to  tne  Wisdom,  exhibited  in  that  work. 

3dly.  Christ  sustains  also  the  RelcUion  of  Preserver. 

Bp  him  all  things  consist. 

Imholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

That  God  is  the  only  preserver  of  the  Universe  is  unquestion- 
ably evident  to  the  eye  of  Reason ;  and  has  accordingly  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men,  who  have  acknowledged  a  God.  It  is, 
alsO|  in  Sie  most  definite  manner  declared  in  the  Scriptures.    In 
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Nehemiah  ix.  6,  the  Levites  at  the  head  of  the  Congregation,  as- 
sembled for  a  solemn,  national  fast,  blessed  God  in  these  terms. 
T'Aoti,  even  ihou^  art  Jehovafi  alone,  thou  hast  made  heaven^  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their  hosts  ;  the  earth,  and  all  things 
that  are  therein  ;  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  thou  preservest 
them  all;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee.     Thou  art  Jeho' 
vah,  the  God,  who  didst  choose  Abram,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of 
Ur  of  the  Clialdees,  and  gdvest  him  the  name  of  Abratiam.     In  this 
passage  it  is  declared  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  He,  who  pre- 
serves all  things,  is  the  Being  worshipped  by  the  host  of  heaven ; 
Jehovah  alone  ;  The  Jehovah  ;  The  God  ;  accoi*ding  to  Parkhurst 
and  Lawth,  The  Jehovah,  The  true,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
God  ;  the  God  who  chose  Abram^  brought  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Abraham.     In  the  subse- 
quent verses  we  are  further  informed,  that  he  is  the  God  of  Israel  / 
the  great,  the  mighty,  and  the  terrible  God  ;  gracious  and  merciful; 
the  Author  of  all  the  wonders  in  Egypt,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tVil- 
demess,  and  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  at  Sinai j  the  only  ob- 
ject of  prayer,  supreme  love,  faith,  and  obedience.     Yet  all  things 
consist  by  Christ,  and  he  upholds  them  all  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
He,  therefore,  is  this  Jehovah  ;  this  God. 

The  relation  of  Universal  Preserver  is  plainly  a  relation  incapa- 
ble of  being  sustained  by  any  being  but  Jehovah.  It  involves  a 
knowledge  of  all  beings,  and  all  their  circumstances  ;  a  power  pre- 
sent in  every  place,  and  to  every  being,  at  every  moment ;  sufS- 
clent  in  deeree  to  hold  in  existence,  to  keep  together,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  order  and  harmony,  the  mighty  frame  of  the  Universe ;  to 
roll  the  innumerable  worlds,  of  which  it  is  composed,  unceasingly, 
through  the  expansion  ;  and  to  control,  with  an  irresistible  sway, 
all  their  motions,  affections,  and  inhabitants;  and  a  wisdom  sum- 
cient  to  contrive  the  proper  employments,  and  destinations,  of  this 
endless  multitude  of  beings,  as  well  as  the  natures  and  attributes 
necessary  for  them,  so  as  tq  accomplish  those  ends,  and  those  only, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  incomprehensible  Workman.  Of  this 
power,  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  assert 
Christ  to  be  possessed  when  they  declare  him  to  be  the  Preserver 
of  all  things.  Our  ideas  of  the  power,  exerted  in  the  preservation, 
and  also  m  the  creation,  of  the  Universe,  they  exceedingly  en- 
hance, by  informing  us,  that  both  these  amazing  works  are  accom- 
plished by  his  word*  Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
He  spake;  and  it  was  done.  Of  course,  both  are  performed  with 
perfect  ease  ^  and  he,  who  does  them,  fainieth  not,  neither  is  weary. 

In  the  character  of  the  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  all  creatures 
owe  to  Christ  the  continuance  of  their  blessings,  and  their  hopes. 
As  we  should  have  been  nothing,  had  we  not  been  created,  so  we 
should  become  nothing,  were  we  not  preserved.  On  this  relation, 
therefore,  next  after  tnat  of  Creator,  we  depend  for  every  thin^ ; 
and  to  him  who  sustains  it  we  owe  every  thing.    Were  it  possibiei 
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that  he,  who  sustains  it,  should  be  any  other  than  God,  we  should 
still,  originally  and  continually,  owe  all  tbin^rs  to  him,  and  nothing 
to  God.  To  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  aoes  the  opinion,  that 
the  Creator,  and  Preserver,  is  any  other  than  the  True  and  Perfect 
God,  ultimately  conduct;  and,  if  they  would  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  does  in  fact  conduct,  those,  who  deny  Christ  to  be 
God. 

As  the  Preserver  of  the  Righteous,  Christ  is  appropriately  call- 
ed, in  the  Scriptures,  by  the  emphatical  name  of  the  Shepherd.    /, 
saith  he,  of  himself,  am  the  good  Shepherd*     The  good  shepherd 
giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep,     lam  the  good  Shepherd  and  know  tm/ 
sheep  ^  John  x.  11,  14. — Our  Lord  Jesus^  that  Great  Sh^herd^ 
the  Sheep  ;  Hebrews  xiii.  20. — And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear^  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory ^  which  fadeth  not  away ; 
1  Peter  v.  4. — There  shall  he  onefold^  and  one  Shepherd^  John  x. 
16. — Awake  J  O  Saordy  against  my  Shepherd,  against  the  Man  that 
is  my  fellow^  &c. ;  Zech.  xiii.  7. — Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  comt 
with  strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him :  behold,  his  ir- 
ward  is  with  him,  and  his  work  before  him.     He  shall  feed  his  flock, 
like  a  shepherd}  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young; 
Isaiah  xl.  10, 11. — ^Jbhovah  is  my  Shepherd  }  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  dotm  in  green  pastures  ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.     He  restoreth  my  sovl}  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  o/* 
righteousness,  for  his  name^s  sake  ;  Psalm  xxiii.  1 — 3.     In  these 
passages  we  are  informed,  that  Christ  is  the  good  Shepherd,  the  great 
Shepherd,  the  chief  Shepherd,  and  The  Shepherd  of  God,  the  Man 
that  is  the  fellow,  or  cotnpeer,  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts.     We  are  fiir- 
thcr  informed,  that  there  is  one  Shepherd  to  the  flock ;  ihat  he  is 
the  final  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  that  Jkhovah  is  the 
Shepherd  of  David,  one  of  the  Righteous,  and  therefore,  by  irresis- 
tible conseauence,  of  all  the  righteous ;  that  the  Lord  God  will 
feed  his  flocK,  like  a  Shepherd,  will  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom.     If,  therefore,  Christ  be  not  Jehovah; 
if  he  be  not  the  Lord  God,  then  there  are  two  Shepherds,  instead 
of  one  ;  of  whom  Christ  is  still  the  chief  and  the  great  Shepherd: 
and,  although  the  Shepherd  of  David  was  Jehovah,  yet  Cnrist  is 
the  Shepherd  of  all  other  righteous  persons.    This  clmracter  Christ 
recognizes,  when  he  informs  us,  that  at  the  Great  Day  he  will  sepa- 
rate the' Sheep  from  the  goats;  and  this  character  he  will  for  ever 
sustain  in  the  future  world ;  for  there,  we  are  taught,  he  will  feed 
them,  and  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters. 

Sdlv.  Christ  sustains  the  Character  of  the  Possessor  of  all  things. 

At  his  entrance  into  this  world,  it  is  said.  He  came  unto  his  own 
things,  ra  ^liia ;  and  his  own  men,  or  kindred,  ('« *i^ioi)  received  him 
not ;  that  is,  he  came  into  the  world,  but  mankind  or  the  Jewish 
nation  received  him  not.  John  i.  11.  Ml  things,  saith  Christ, 
which  the  Father  hath,  are  mine,  or  my  things  ^    John  zvi.  15. 
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Again^  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  he  says  to  the  Father,  All  things, 
that  are  mine,  are  thine  ;  and  the  things,  which  are  thine,  are  mine  ; 
John  xvii.  10.  It  will  be  needless  to  add  any  further  passages 
to  texts  so  perfectly  explicit,  and  unambiguous,  as  these*  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  possession  of  all  things  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Creation  and  Preservation  ot  all 
things.  All  things  are  necessarily  the  property,  and  possession, 
of  Christ,  because  he  made  them,  and  because  he  upholds  them  in 
being;  assaith  the  Psalmist,  The  Elarth  is  Jehovah's,  and  the  fid- 
ness  thereof,  the  World  and  they  that  dwell  therein ;  for  he  hath 
founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods. 

But  the  Possession  of  the  Universe  involves  in  the  Possessor,  to 
say  the  least,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  is  thus  pos- 
sessed. No  mind  can  possess  any  thing,  to  which  its  comprehen- 
sion does  not  extend.  Entitled  to  it,  it  may  be ;  in  the  actual 
possession  of  it,  it  cannot  be«  But  no  mind,  except  the  Omniscient, 
can  comprehend,  or  ever  discern,  more  than  a  little  part  of  the 
Universe ;  and  therefore  none  but  the  Omniscient  Mind  can  pos- 
sess any  more  than  this  litde  part.  « 

There  is  indeed  a  humbler  and  totally  different  sense,  in  which 
it  may  be  figuratively  said,  and  in  which  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  Saints  shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  in  which  all  things  are 
said  to  be  theirs  ;  viz.  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  them.  In  this  manner  all  things  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said 
to  belong  to  Christ;  because,  being  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ener,  his  enjoyment  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable ;  and 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  the  result  of  the  changes,  of  which  created 
things  are  the  subjects*  The  happiness  of  created  beings  results 
only,  and  necessarily,  from  his  government  of  all  things  for  their 
benefit ;  but  his  happiness  existed  before  the  things  themselves, 
and  can  be  dependent  on  nothing,  but  his  own  mind. 

Further,  the  possession  of  all  things  involves,  inseparably,  the 
control  over  them  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  direct  them  immediately 
to  the  use,  and  purposes,  of  the  possessor.  That  which  we  can- 
not command  for  our  own  use,  we  do  not  in  the  proper  sense 
possess.  But  the  power  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  things,  are  in  this  view  plainly  infinite. 

4thly.  Christ  sustains  the  relation  of  Suprerne  Ruler  to  the  Uni- 
verse, 

Revelation  xix.  11,  &c.  And  I  saw  Heaven  opened;  and  behold 
a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True, 
and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  And  he  hath  on  his 
vesture,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written:  Kino  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  Rev*  xvii.  14,  These  shall  make  war  zoith  the 
Lamh,  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them;  for  he  is  Lord  of 
LORDS,  and  King  of  kings.  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  Which  in  his  times 
the  blessed  and  only  potentate  shall  shew,  the  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords.     Acts  x«  36,  Jesus  Christ :  this  person  is  Lord 
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of  all  things*  Romans  ix*  Christy  who  is  over  all  thingSy  God 
blessed  for  ever,  Amen.  Philippians  ii.  10,  11,  That  at  the  nanu 
ofj.esiis  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven^  and  things  m 
earthy  and  things  under  the  earth :  And  that  every  tongue  shtnttd 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Ood  the  Faiher, 
In  these  passages  Christ  is  directly  exhibited  as  the  Lord,  or  Ruler, 
of  the  Universe,  in  the  most  absolute  sense ;  the  Lord  of  all  things, 
whom  things  in  Heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  are  respectively  re- 
quired to  confess  as  their  Lord* 

But  the  government  of  the  Universe  requires,  if  any  thing  re- 
quires, the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  Mind:  goodness  to  prompt, 
justice  to  direct,  knowledge  to  discern,  and  power  to  execute, 
whatever  is  right,  wise,  and  good  to  be  done ;  and  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  whatever  is  not.  It  demands  also  existence  every 
where  present,  and  eternally  enduring,  throughout  the  boundless 
and  everlasting  kingdom  of  God.  Without  these  attributes  Christ 
must  be  the  Lord  only  in  name,  and  rule  only  in  pretence  ;  and 
such  must  undoubtedly  be  the  chairacter,  attributed  to  him  in  diese, 
and  the  almost  innumerable  other,  passages  of  Scripture,  in  whick 
he  is  styled  Lord,  and  said  to  hold  the  dominion  over  all  things ; 
unless  he  is  essentially  possessed  of  these  attributes.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  not  thus  dencient  in  their  own  scheme ;  for,  when  they 
attribute  universal  dominion  to  Christ,  they  teach  us,  that  he  is 
qualified  for  such  dominion,  by  declaring,  that  in  him  dwells  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead.  We  are  not,  therefore,  left  at  a  loss  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves  concerning  his  perfect  qualifications  finr 
the  exercise  of  this  government ;  nor  can  we  wonder,  that  he,  who 
made,  and  preserves,  should  also  govern,  all  things. 

In  this  relation  Christ  gave  the  Law  to  the  Israelites,  and  to 
Mankind,  at  mount  Sinai ^  and  in  this  character,  as  the  rightful  Law 

8iver,  he  directed  his  own  Spirit  to  inspire  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
es  with  the  knowledge  of  his  Word,  as  the  universal  Law  tomao- 
kind.  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  wUl  send  taito  you 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  He  will  gtdde  yov 
into  all  the  truth ;  for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself  ^  but  whatsoever 
he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak}  and  he  will  shew  you  things  (• 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall 
shew  it  unto  you.  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  are  mine; 
therefore  said  J,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto  yov; 
John  XV.  26.  xvi.  19 — 15.  Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  have 
inquired,  searching  wtiat,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  <^ 
Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify.  Accordingly  the  Scrip- 
tures are  called  the  Word  of  Christ ;  Let  the  Word  of  Christ  Jboell 
in  you  richly,  in  all  wisdom  ;  and  The  Lam  of  Christ ;  Bear  ye  mu 
another^ 8  burdens,  and  sofudfil  the  Law  of  Christ.  The  Law,  here 
referred  to,  is  no  other  than  the  second  command  of  the  moral  Lam, 
Thou  shall  love  thy  neigMour  as  thyself}  or  that  faranch  of  this 
command,  Which,  respecting  Christians  peculiarly^  is  called  tk* 
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New  commandment^  A  new  commandment  give  Ivntoyou^  that  y€ 
love  one  another;  John  xiii.  34.  In  this  character,  Christ,  when 
he  began  to  preach,  expounded,  altered,  and  annulled,  the  Law 
of  Moses  in  his  own  name^  and  at  his  own  pleasure.    All  the  pro- 

Ehets,  who  came  before  him,  introduced  their  messages  to  man* 
ind  under  the  name,  and  authority,  by  which  they  spoke ;  and 
prefaced  them  with  ThuS'saith  the  Lord;  Thtis  saith  Jehovah;  and 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  when  alter- 
ing and  annulling  these  very  things,  uses  no  name  but  his  own ; 
and  speaks  directly  by  his  own  authority;  introducing  his  own 
laws  with  Verily^  I  say  unto  you;  plainly  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  because  the  things,  which  were  prefaced 
with  this  latter  phrase,  were  openly  ahered  and  revoked  by  him. 

In  this  character  also,  he  disposes  of  the  present  and  future  al- 
lotments of  all  beings ;  opens  and  shuts  at  nis  pleasure  the  world 
of  death,  and  departed  spirits;  consigns  whom  he^leases  to  end- 
less suffering ;  and  bestows  on  whom  he  pleases  immortal  life.  In 
this  character,  he  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power ;  Col.  ii« 
10. — Who  having  gone  into  Heaven^  saith  St,  Peter ^  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God :  Angels^  Authorities^  and  Powers^  being  subjected  to 
him.  In  this  relation,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  Intelligent  beinss  are 
bound  to  render  him  their  supreme  and  ultimate  homage  and  obe- 
dience :  that  his  Law  is  the  rule  of  all  their  conduct ;  from  obey- 
ing which  nothing  can  excuse  them  ;  the  law,  by  which  they  will 
be  tried,  and  approved,  or  condemned :  that  his  Word  is  the  only 
rule  of  life  and  salvation  to  mankind  :  that  his  Dominion  is  the  su- 

?»reme  and  universal  control,  to  which  in  this  and  every  other  world 
ntellisent  beings  are  rightfully  required  to  bow ;  to  which  every 
one  of  them  in  this  and  all  other  worlds  will  ultimately  bow;  and 
by  which  all  things  are,  and  will  for  ever  be,  regulated  at  his  plea- 
sure :  that  he  is  Uie  Judge,  who  will  finally  acquit  or  condemn,  re- 
ward or  punish,  every  Intelligent  creature.  I  scarcely  need  to  ask, 
Who  can  sustain  this  stupendous  relation  to  the  Universe,  except 
Jehovah  ? 

5thly.  Christ  is  the  Last  End  of  all  things. 

Colossians  i.  16,  All  things  were  created  bv  him^  and  for  him: 
that  is,  they  were  all  created  for  his  use ;  that  he  might  destine 
them  to  such  purposes,  and  conduct  them  to  such  an  issue,  as  were 
agreeable  to  his  pleasure.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  said  Prov. 
xvi«  4,  Jehovah  hath  made  all  things  for  himself 

It  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted,  as  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
questioned,  that  the  Endj  for  which  any  thing  exists^  under  the 
control  of  divine  fVisdom,  is  more  important  than  the  thing  itself; 
or,  universally,  that  the  End  is  more  important  than  the  Means. 
I  8up]>ose  it  will  also  be  granted,  that  the  End,  for  which  all  things 
exist,  is  the  most  important  of  all  Ends.  I  suppose  it  will  further 
be  mntedy  that  Jehovah,  in  making  all  things  for  himself,  regard- 
ed mmieli^  and  m  this  design  prov^  that  he  regarded  himfleifi  as 
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more  important  than  all  things  else;  and  his  glory,  or  pleasure,  for 
which  they  were  created,  as  the  most  important  of  edl  the  Ends, 
discerned  by  his  Omniscience,  and  perfectly  worthy  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other.  But  this  plainly  could  not  be,  unless  he,  whd 
thus  proposed  himself  as  the  end  of  all  things,  was  in  the  view 
of  his.  Omniscience  a  more  excellent,  great,  and  glorious  Being, 
than  any  other.  If  there  were  any  other  being  superior  to  him- 
self, such  being  ought  plainly  to  he  preferred  to  him :  otherwise, 
that  which  was  of  inferior  importance,  and  worth,  would  be  prefer- 
red to  that  which  was  superior :  a  preference  obviously  unfound- 
ed, and  unjust.  Jehovah,  therefore,  in  makine  all  things  for  him- 
self, has  testified  in  the  most  solemn  and  forcible  manner  possible, 
that  himself  is  more  important,  great,  and  excellent,  than  all  other 
things  whatever. 

But  all  things  are  declared  in  the  passage  quoted  fixmi  Colos- 
sians,  to  have  been  created  by  Christ  for  himself  .  Christ,  therefore, 
in  this  act  of  making  himself  the  End  of  the  Creation  of  all  things, 
has  declared,  that  Himself  is,  in  his  own  view,  the  most  important, 
great,  and  excellent,  of  all  things.  This  declaration  is  either  true, 
or  false.  If  false  ;  it  proceeded  from  ignorance,  or  from  sin.  It 
could  not  be  from  sin ;  for  Christ  knew  no  sin  ;  and  is  declared  to 
be  without  spot^  or  blemish  ;  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just  ;  even  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  It  could' not  be  from  ignorance ;  because  no  In- 
telligent creature,  who  knew  Jehovah  at  all,  could  possibly  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  more  important,  great,  and  excellent  than  Jeho- 
vah ;  and  because  Christ  will  not  be  supposed,  even  by  the  Unita- 
rians, to  be  capable  of  such  ignorance.  It  is  therefore  true.  But, 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  by  inevitable  consequence  also  true,  either  that 
Christ  is  greater  ana  more  important  than  Jehovah,  or  that  he  is 
Jehovah  himself 

Further,  as  Christ  is  the  End  of  all  thin^,  if  he  be  not  Jehovah, 
there  is  nothing,  of  which  Jehovah  is  the  End.  As  all  things  were 
made  for  Christ;  if  Christ  be  not  Jehovah,  there  is  nothing, 
which  is  made  for  Jehovah.  The  united  tendency  and  result  of 
all  that  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  in  the  Universe,  is  the  accomplish- 
'ment  of  the 'pleasure  and  glory  of  Christ;  and  if  Christ  be  not 
Jehovah,  Jehovah  will  exist  without  any  glory  displayed ;  with- 
out any  interest,  or  concern,  in  the  Universe. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  He,  who  is  the  End  of  all  things, 
for  whose  glory  and  pleasure  they  are  to  operate,  must  possess 
Power  sufficient  to  direct  them  to  his  glory ;  and  hUelUgence,  to 
discern,  that  this  purpose  is  accomplished  by  them  all.  When  we 
consider  the  greatness  and  multituae  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
their  everlasting  continuance  and  operation,  it  will,  I  think,  be  im- 
possible not  to  conclude,  that  this  pozver  and  intelligence  must  be  in 
the  strictest  sense  unlimited. 

It  is  ^th  reference  to  this  very  subject,  as^  I  apprehend,  that  our 
Saviour,  in  his  mtercessory  prayer,  utters  to  the  Father  these  re 
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markable  words  :*  M  things,  which  are  mine,  are  thine ;  and  all 
ihingSy  which  are  thine,  are  mine  :  and  I  am  glorified  in  them  ;  John 
xvii.  10.  Here,  in  two  forms  of  expression,  he  declares  to  the 
Father  the  co-extension  of  the  property,  which  the  Father  and 
the  Soir  have  in  the  Universe,  and  their  mutual  possession  of  all 
things  ;  and  then  adds,  that  he  is  glorified  in,  or  by  means  of,  them 
all.  This  may  be  properly  st)'led  Christ's  own  comment  on  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  all  things  were  made  for  him  ;  that  is, 
for  his  use ;  his  glory :  for  here  Christ  declares  his  glory  to  be 
actually  accomplished  by  them  all. 

This  doctrine  is  plainly,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Arian 
notion  of  Christ's  beine  a  svbordinate  God}  to  whom  divine  pow- 
€PU  supposed  to  have  been  delegated ;  and  who,  in  this  character 
of  a  delegate,  is  supposed  to  have  created  the  Universe,  and  to  be 
worshipped.  On  this  notion  1  propose  to  make  some  observations 
hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  only  remark,  that  He,  who  is  the  first 
Cause,  or  Creator,  and  the  last  End,  of  all  things,  is  all  that  is,  or 
can  be,  meant  by  the  Supreme  God.  All  things  being  made  for 
his  use,  and  being  the  means  of  his  glory  ;  there  is  nothing  left  to 
a  Being,  higher  and  greater  than  himself;  nor  does  it  appear,  that 
such  a  Being  can  have  any  material  concern  with  the  Universe,  in 
any  manner  whatever. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  5th,  and  last,  particular,  mentioned  un- 
der this  head :  viz.  TTiat  Divine  Worship  is  in  the  Scriptures  regvir" 
ed,  and  by  persons  inspired  was  actually  rendered,  to  Christ. 

Divine  worship  is  required  to  be  rendered  to  Christ ;  John  v.  22, 
23,  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  biU  hath  committed  all  judg- 
■ment  unto  the  Son :  Tliat  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not 
the  Father  that  sent  him.  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  ioform- 
cd,  that  the  infinite  prerogative  of  judging  the  universe  is  commit- 
ted by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  for  this,  as  at  least  one,  if  not  the  only, 
S-eat  end,  that  all  (that  is,  I  apprehend,  all  Intelligent  creatm-es, 
e  word  men  not  being  in  the  original)  should  honour  the  Son  even 
as  (that  is,  just  in  the  same  manner,  as,  and  in  the  same  degree, 
as)  they  honour  the  Father.  The  Final  Judgment,  being  an  act 
which  eminently  displays  the  infinite  perfections,  is  committed  to 
the  Son,  that  he  may  be  perceived  with  indubitable  evidence  to 

Eossess  these  perfections,  and  may  therefore  receive  that  peculiar 
onour,  which  is  due  to  Him  only,  by  whom  they  are  possessed.  The 
honour,  which  is  due  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  God,  consists  supremely 
in  religioiu  worship  ;  in  making  him  the  object  of  our  supreme  ajfec" 
tion;  and  rendering  to  him  our  supreme  obedience.  All  this  is  here 
required  to  Christ  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  it  is  required  to  the 
Father. 

Whether  it  be  supposed,  that  this  passage  be  intended  to  include 

*  8m  til*  original  Oreek. 
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angeb,  or  not;  they  are  expressly  required  to  worship  him  in 
Psalm  zcvii.  7 :  amfwmded  he  all  they  that  serve  graven  images. 
Worship  him,  all  ye  Gods.  St.  Paul  quotes  a  part  of  this  verse  in 
the  following  manner :  And  again,  when  he  hringeth  in  ihejirsi-bt- 

fotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  Let  all  the  Angels  of  God  worship 
tm.     It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  the^angels  of  God  are  requir- 
ed to  worship  Christ. 

The  only  possible  debate,  which  can  arise  here,  is  concerning 
the  kind  of  worship,  which  is  to  be  rendered.  On  this  I  observe, 
that  the  Greek  word  is  €Mfiami(far(4&<xv ;  and  that  this  word  is  used 
twenty-four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  ;  that  it  is  used  many  times  more  to  denote  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  false  gods ;  and  that  it  is,  so  far  as  I  have  oh^ 
served,  the  only  word,  used  to  denote  what  is  intended  by  zoorsh^, 
'when  considered  as  an  act  immediately  performed.  The  words 
^^««uu,  Aorfsuciij  and  2«€ofAai,  rendered  also  to  worship,  appear 
rather  to  express  either  habitual  reverence;  or  service,  or  a  general 
course  of  worship,  considered  as  a  character,  or  course  of  life. 
WpOx^NSU,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  the  only  term, 
used  to  denote  religious  worship  by  St.  John^  and  is  certainly  the 
appropriate  word  for  this  idea,  if  there  is  any  such  appropriate 
word  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  particularly,  the  word,  used 
by  Christ  in  his  answer  to  Satan  ;  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  tky 
God;  and  in  his  discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  concerning 
the  place  where,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom, 
God  is  acceptably  worshipped. 

Secondly.  That  religious  worship  is  here  intended  is  certain : 
because  the  Object  of  the  worship,  commanded,  is  directly  opposed 
in  the  commana  itself,  to  idols  ;  and  the  worship,  required,  to  thai 
which  is  forbidden.  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve,  that  is  reli- 
giously worship,  graven  images  ;  that  boast  themselves  of  idols*  As 
if  God  had  said,  Worship  no  more  graven  images,  nor  idols  of  any 
kind ;  for  all  their  worshippers  shall  be  confounded :  Worship 
Aim  ;  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God ;  and  not  only  you,  the  sottish 
men  who  are  guilty  of  this  idolatry ;  but  all  ye  Angels,  also,  to 
whom  this  worship  is  often  sottishly  rendered. 

In  the  same  manner,  is  this  worship  commanded  to  both  men 
and  angels.  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11,  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  ex- 
alted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every  name;  HuU 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  And  that  every  tongue 
should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.  In  this  passage,  all  things  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  sub- 
terranean, (as  it  is  in  Uie  original)  are  required  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Christ,  and  to  confess  him  to  be  Lord.  To  bow  the  knee  is  well 
known  appropriate  phraseology  to  denote  relidous  worship.  / 
have  left  me,  says  God  to  Elijah,  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
knees  that  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath 
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not  kissed  Mm*  1  Kings  xix.  IB*  Su  Paul  also  says,  I  bow  my 
knees  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  But  to  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  need  only  refer  to  Isaiah  xlv.  22,  23,  whence  this  pas- 
sage is  quoted.  Look  imto  me,  and  be  ye  saved^  all  ye  ends  of  the 
earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  By  myself  have  1 
svfom^  and  the  truth  has  gone  out  of  my  mouthy  the  word,  and  it 
shall  not  be  revoked.  Surely  to  me  shall  every  knee  bow,  shall  every 
tongue  swear :  saying,  Only  to  Jehovah  belongeth  Salvation  and 
Power.1  To  ascribe  to  Jehovah  salvation  and  power  :^  (the 
thing,  which,  the  Apostle  informs  us,  is  the  same  with  confessing 
that  Christ  is  Lord)  and  to  bow  the  knee  when  making  this  as- 
cription, is  undoubtedly  religious  worship,  if  any  thing  is.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  ascription  is  often  made  by  the  saints  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven. 

In  accordance  with  these  requisitions  we  find  Christ  actually 
worshipped  in  great  numbers  ot  instances.  I  shall  omit  here  the- 
nun\erous  instances,  in  which  we  are  directly  told,  that  persons 
worshipped  Christ,  while  here  in  the  world ;  merely  because  they 
would  give  birth  to  a  critical  controversy,  too  minute,  and  too 
extended,  for  the  present  occasion.  The  instances,  about  which 
such  a  -controversy  cannot,  at  least  decently,  arise,  are  sufficiently 
numerous  for  my  design. 

1st.  In  Genesis  xviii.  we  are  told,  that  Jehovah  appeared  unto 
Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  as  he  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent. 
The  manner  of  his  appearance  was  the  following :  As  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  J  and  looked^  JLo,  three  men  stood  by  him  ;  and  he  ran 
to  meet  them,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the  ground.  To  one  of 
them  he  said.  My  Lord,  if  I  have  now  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant,  &c.  The  person 
liere  spoken  to  is  called  by  Abraham,  ^mk.  This  person  in  the 
13th  verse  is  called  Jehovah  ;  and  in  the  14th,  says,  Is  any  thing 
too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  and  informs  Abraham  of  the  desti-uction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  fipon 
them  for  their  sins.  To  this  person  Abraham  prays,  repeatedly, 
for  the  preservation  of  thes^  cities.  Lot  also,  to  whom  he  appear- 
ed in  the  following  chapter,  prayed  to  him  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, and  that  of  the  city  Zoar,  and  wa&  accepted.  These  persons 
are  in  the  first  place  called  three  men*  One  of  them,  whom  Abra^ 
ham  calls  Adonai,  or  Lord,  is  afterwards  called  by  himself,  by 
Abraham,  and  by  Moses,  Jehovah  ;  and  was  worshipped  by  botn 
Abraham  and  Lot.  The  other  two  are  afterwards  repeatedly  call- 
ed Angels.  Now  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  God,  the  Father, 
appeared  as  a  man ;  or  that  be  ate  of  the  provision,  furnished  by 
Abraham :  for  no  one  hath  seen  God,  the  Father,  at  any  time.  Yet 
this  person  is  here  styled  Jehovah,  and  was  worshipped ;  and  this 
person  was  Christ, 

•  Sm HoMa liu.  S»  and  PBalm  ii.  a.  tLowth. 
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3dly.  In  Judges  xiii.  The  Anoel-Jehovah  appeared  to  JMmodb 
and  his  wife.  When  he  departed,  it  is  said,  that  Manoah  krum^  thai 
he  wa»  the  Anoel-Jehovah  :  and  it  is  added,  Manoah  said  taito 
his  wife,  We  shall  surely  die^  because  we  have  seen  God.  Bui  his 
wife  said  unto  him,  jT  Jehovah  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would 
not  have  received  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  meat-offering,  at  our 
hands.  In  verse  16,  the  Angel  had,  said  Manoah,  y^thou  triii  offer 
a  burnt-offering,  thou  must  offer  it  unto  Jehovah  ;  for,  it  is  sub- 
joined, Manoah  knew  not,  that  he  was  the  Anoel-Jehovah.  But 
after  he  had  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  alttir,  then,  it  is  declared, 
Manoah  knew  that  he  was  the  Anoel-Jehovah.  The  burnt-offer- 
ing and  the  meat-offering  Manoah  and  his  wife  then  perceived 
themselves  to  have  offeree!  unwittingly  to  Him,  who  had  manifested 
to  them  his  acceptance  of  both  at  their  hands. 

Here  the  worsnip  was  not  only  presented  to  Christ;  but,  what 
is  of  much  more  importance  to  my  purpose,  was  accepted  by  him. 

Sdly.  David  worships  Christ,  in  Psalm  xlv.  and  Ixxii.  and.cii* 
%n  Ascribing  to  him  the  praise,  which  is  due  to  God  only.  In  the 
two  first  he  declares,  that  the  people  shall  praise  him,  ana  fear  hinty 
and  fall  down  before  him,  ana  serve  him  for  ever  and  ever.  In  the 
last  he  makes  to  him  a  lone-continued  prater. 

4thly.  In  Isaiah  vi.  the  Seraphim  worshipped  him,  saying,  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  is  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

5thly.  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  59,  60,  prayed  to  Christ.  And  thq 
stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  or  as  in  the  original,  they  stoned 
Stephen  invoking,  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirits  And 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge  ;  and  having  said  this,  hejfell  asleej^. 

On  this  prayer  of  S^  Stephen  I  make  the  following  remarks : 

First.  Stephen  at  this  time  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (verse  55) 
and  therefore  perfectly  secured  from  error. 

Secondly.  He  was  singularly  favoured  of  Grod  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and,  as  a  peculiar  testi- 
mony of  the  divine  favour,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Heavens 
opened,  and  to  behold  the  glory  ofUod,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

Thirdlv.  In  the  full  assurance,  produced  by  this  vision,  and  the 
faith,  with  which  he  beheld  it,  he  presented  his  final  petitions  to 
Christ. 

Fourthly.  The  first  of  these  petitions  respected  the  highest  per- 
sonal object,  which  can  be  prayed  for :  viz.  the  eternal  salvaiion 
of  his  soul;  and  attributed  to  Him,  to  whom  it  was  made,  that  infi- 
nite power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  wUch  alone  can  bestow  sal- 
vation. 

Fifthly.  The  second  petition  was  of  the  same  nature;  being  a 
prayer,  that  his  enemies  might  not  be  finally  condemned  for  the  sin 
of  murdering  him;  and  of  course  attributed  to  the  Person,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  the  power  of  forgiving,  or  condemning,  these 
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murderers.  No  higher  act  of  worship  was  ever  rendered  than 
this;  nor  was  any  act  of  worship  ever  performed  on  a  more  solemn 
occasion ;  nor  by  a  person  better  qualified  to  worship  aright ;  nor 
with  a  more  illustrious  testimony  of  acceptance.  Yet  this  act  of 
worship  was  performed  to  Christ. 

Sixthly.  This  was  the  very  worship,  and  these  were  the  very 
prayers,  offered  to  Grod,  a  little  before,  oy  Christ  at  his  crucifixion. 
Stephen^  therefore,  worshipped  Christ  just  as  Christ  worshipped 
the  Father.    . 

6thly.  St.  Paul  often  prayed  to  Christ  directly.*    Particularly, 

1  Thess.  iii.  11,  1 2,1^020  God  himself,  even  our  Father ,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christy  direct  our  way  unto  you.  And  the  Lord  make 
you  to  increase^  and  abound^  in  love  one. toward  another^  and  toward 
all  men^  even  as  we  do  toward  you.  Here  a  prayer  is  offered  up 
by  St.  Paul,  that  he  may  be  guided  to  the  Thessalonians  ^  and  that 
they  may  be  made  to  increase  and  abound  in  holiness,  and  estab- 
lished unto  the  end.  This  prayer  is  offered  up  to  God  the  Father, 
and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same 
terms :  both  being  unitedly  addressed  in  the  same  petition,  without 
any  note  of  distinction.  The  second  of  these  petitions  is  also 
offered  up  to  Christ  alone.  The  same  petition,  in  substance,  is 
presented  to  the  Father  and  Son,  united  in  the  same  manner: 

2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.  In  the  third  chapter,  verse  5.,  Paid  prays,  Xow 
may  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to  the  pa' 
tience  of  Christ :  and  verse  16,  J^ow  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  by  all  means.  The  Lord  be  with  you  all.  Again, 
2  Cor.  xii.  8,  Concerning  this,  that  is,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him,  St.  Paul  says.  Thrice  I  besought  the  Lord,  that  it  might 
depart  from  me.  But  he  said  unto  me.  My  grc^ce  is  sufficient  for 
thee :  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly, 
therefore,  will  I  rather  glory  in  mine  infirmities  ;  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  In  this  passage  St.  Paid  informs  us, 
that  he  thrice  prayed  to  Christ,  respecting  the  particular  subject 
mentioned. 

7thly.  St^  Paul,  in  all  his  Epistles,  except  that  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and  St.  John  in  his  second  Epistle,  pray  to  Christ,  in  that  noted  re- 
quest, in  which  also,  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Sosthenes  united,  that 
grace,  mercy,  and  peace  might  be  mtdtiplied,  or  communicated,  to 
those  to  whom  they  wrote,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an  express  prayer  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
united,  to  graitt  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  to  ihen.  These  are  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  and  such  as  none,  but  Jehovah,  can  grant. 
Yet  Christ  can  crant  them,  because  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  di- 
rected, that  He  should  be  prayed  to  for  them. 

8thly.  The  Baptismal  service,  directed  by  Christ  himself,  is  an  act 
of  religious  worship  to  Christ.  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  <^  the 
Pother,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Whether  this  be  inter- 

*  See  Suhop  Burnet  00  the  Articles,  p.  48. 
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preted  to  mean,  Baptizing  them  into  the  name^  or  in  the  nanuy  it 
makes  no  difference.  If  Christians  are  baptized  into  the  name, 
they  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  God  only :  for  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  GoQ,  only,  by  adoption  ;*  that  adoption,  by  which  they  take 
his  name  upon  them ;  and  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  the  God, 
whose  name  they  assume.  If  they  are  baptized  m  the  name ;  they 
are  baptized  in  the  name,  or  authority,  of  God  only :  but  Christ  i5 
this  God. 

9thly.  The  blessings  pronounced  on  Christian  assemblies^  is  an  act 
of  religious  worship^  rendered  to  Christ,  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost^  be  with  you  alL  Amen.  Peace  be  to  the  brethren^  and  love 
.  with  faith^  from  God  the  Father y  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  Eph. 
vi.  23.  Or  as  it  was  more  commonly,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jtr 
sus  Christ  be  with  you  alL  Amen*  The  first  of  these  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  blessing,  anciently  pronounced  by  the  High  Priest  on 
the  children  of  Israel.  Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  Jeho- 
vah make  his  face  to  slUne  ipon  thee^  and  be  gracious  to  thee  :  Je- 
hovah lift  up  his  countenance  t^cnm  thee  and  gine  theepeace^  It  is 
the  appropriate  office  of  the  Father  to  bless,  and  preserve  ;  of  the 
Son  to  give  gracej  and  illumination ;  and  of  the  Spirit  to  commu* 
nicate  peace. 

Finally ;  so  universal  was  the  custom  of  praying  to  Christ,  thai 
Christians  were  originally  entitled,  as  their  distinguishing  appella- 
tion, "  TTiose  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ.^^  Thus  Ananias 
says  to  Christ,  Acts  ix.  14,  Here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief 
priests  to  bind  all  those  that  call  on  thy  name.  The  people  of 
Damascus  J  also,  when  they  heard  Paid  preach,  were  amazed,  and 
iaidy  Is  not  this  &e,  who  destroyed  them  that  called  on  this  name  in 
Jerusalem  F  1  Cor.  i.  1,  Pau/,  called  to  be  an  »^postle  of  Jesus  Christ j 
and  Sosthenes  the  brother,  unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Co- 
rinthj  called  to  be  saintSy  with  all  that  in  every  place  call  upon  thi 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, — 2  Tim.  ii.  22,  Follow  righteousness, 
faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord,  out  of  a  pure 
heart* — Romans  x.  12,  Tlie  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him.  That  Christ  is  here  meant  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ceding verse. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  this  universal  manner,  was  Christ 
worshipped.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  instances,  the  persons,  who 
rendered  the  worship,  were  inspired ;  and,  in  the  remaining  instan* 
ces,  were  plainly  under  divine  direction ;  because  the  worship  was 
approved,  and  accepted. 

But  religious  worship  is  lawfully  rendered  to  God  only.  This 
we  know  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  quoting  Deuterononjy  x. 
30,  in  Matthew  X.  12,  his  written,  thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,,  and  him  oi\ly  shall  thou  serve.  The  Angel  also  forbade 
John  to  worship  him,  saying.  See  thou  do  %t  not ;  worship  God.  Isa' 
iah  also  commandS|  Sanct^y  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself;  and  let 
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him  be  your  fear  and  your  dreads  God  also  in  Exodus  xzxiv.  14, 
says  to  the  Israelites,  Thou  shall  worship  x^o  other  God :  for  Jeho- 
vah, whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  Jealous  God* 

Yet  Christ  is  here  directed  to  be  worshipped,  and  is  actually 
worshipped,  by  persons  inspired*  If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God, 
God  has  commanded  another  to  be  worshipped;  and  persons,  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  his  Spirit,  have  worshipped  another. 

The  whole  Church,  the  Bride,  is  commanded,  in  Psalm  zlv.  by 
that  God,  who  said  unto  him,  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever,  thus  :  Hearken,  O  Daughter,  and  consider,  and  incline  thine 
ear :  so  shall  the  King  greatly  desire  thy  beauty :  for  he  is  thy  Lord, 
and  worship  thou  him.  The  Church  has  in  all  ages  obeyed  this 
command,  and  worshipped  him.  Prophets  have  worshipped  him : 
Apostles  have  worshipped  him.  Men,  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  haye  besought  his  guidance,  aid,  grace,  and  blessing, 
while  they  lived ;  and,  when  they  died,  have  besought  him  to  re- 
ceive their  Spirits  into  his  own  eternal  Kingdom.  If  Christ  is 
God ;  if  he  is  Jehovah  ;  they  have  done  their  duty.  If  he  is  not 
God ;  if  he  is  not  Jehovah  ;  they  have  violated  tlirough  life,  and 
in  death,  the  first  of  Jehovah's  commands  in  the  Decalogue : 
Thou  shall  have  no  other  God  before  me. 
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SERMON  XXXYIIL 

DIVDWrr  OF  CHRIST. 

PROOFS. 

THIS   THE   ONIiT   GROUITD  OF   C0NSI8TENCT  IN  THE  SCHEME  OF   EE- 

DEMFTIOV. 
THE  JEWS   OTHEEWISE   NOT   CHABOEABLE  WITH  OUILT  IN  C&UCIFT- 

ING  CHRIST. 
THE   APOSTLES   OTHEEWISE   CHARGEABLE  WITH   LEADING  KANEINB 

INTO  IDOLATRY. 


RoMAirs  Tilt  8, 4— For  what  Uu  Lm»  anUd  not  do,  in  that  it  wa$  ueak  thro^  the 
fiuhf  Ood,  Binding  hit  ottn  Son  in  the  liktnut  of  dnflU  fleth,  and  for  un,  cm- 
demnod  SininihofiUhi  That therighteoutneuo/theLaw  migU  bejkyittodm 
uf|  ftho  walk  not  after  theJUahf  but  after  the  Spint. 


For  Oodf  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  of  ti^ful  flethy  and  of  a  ttm-oferimgf 
hath  eondemnea  tin  in  the  fteth,  (the  thing  tmpouible  to  the  Law,  beeaute  it  wot 
weak  through  thefteA :)  That  the  righteoutneti  of  the  Law  mojf  be  fulfilled  bg  ut, 
««Ao  walk  not  according  to  the  fleth,  but  according  to  the  Spirit. 

Dr,  MaeknighPt  TransUtioiL 

According  to  the  plan,  orl^nally  proposed  from  these 
words,  I  have,  in  the  three  preceding  discourses,  considered,  at 
length,  the  proof  8  of  the  Deity  of  Chnstj  arranged  under  the  first 
general  head:  viz.  That  Chrxsiis  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
true  and  perfect  God. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  three  following  heads  of  dis* 
course,  originally  proposed ;  viz. 

IL  That  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency  m 
the  scheme  of  Redemption : 

III.  TTiat  the  Jews^  according  to  the  opposite  doctrine^  are  unhtst' 
ly  charged  with  Guilt  inputting  Christ  to  death : 

IV.  That  the  Prophets  and  Apostles^  according  to  the  same  doc- 
triney  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  mankind  into  Idol- 
atry. 

The  last  argument,  then  proposed,  I  shall  omit  to  examine,  un- 
til I  have  considered  the  oivinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

II.  Viz.  That  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consistency 
m  the  scheme  of  Redemption. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  attempt  to  evince  by  showing, 
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that  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  Consutency  m  <Ac 
things^  spoken  ofhim^  as 

The  light  of  the  World  ^ 

The  Saviour  of  the  World;  and, 

The  Propitiation  for  Sin. 

1st.  Jls  the  Light  of  the  World. 

Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  light  of  the  Worlds  in 
tu>o  respects : 

First,  ^s  Revealing  the  will  o/'God  to  mankind;  and, 

Secondly,  As  Communicating  spiritual^  or  divine,  Light  to  the 

In  both  respects,  the  things,  said  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  Light  of  the  World,  are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  That  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
Jehovah  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  believes  in  a 
Revelation ;  since  they  are  called  oy  this  title,  and  by  others  equi- 
valent to  it,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John.  But  the  Scriptures  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
the  Word  of  Christ :  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all 
Toisdom,  teaching,  and  admonishing,  one  another  in  psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.  In  this  passage,  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  so  many  terms  declared  to  be  the  Word  of  Christ.  The  Gos- 
pel, every  man  knows,  is  appropriately  entitled  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

St.  Mark  prefaces  his  account  of  the  Gospel  with  these  words : 
The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  Gob. 

St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  he  received  the  Gospel  immediately  by 
revelation  from  Christ;  and  accordingly  he  every  where  styles  it 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  greatness  of  the  authority,  which  it  de- 
rived from  this  source,  ,he  teaches  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  when 
he  says.  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  any  one  whatever, 
preach  another  Gospel,  let  him  he  accursed,  Galatians  i.  8,  9. 
This  Gospel,  he  also  says,  is  Christ,  the  power,  and  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

St.  Peter  teaches  the  same  truth,  in  a  manner  equally  forcible, 
when  he  says.  Of  which  salvation  the  Prophets  have  enquired,  search- 
ing  what,  and  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them  did  signify.  Here  the  Spirit  which  inspired  the  Prophets, 
is  styled  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  this  Spirit,  the  same  Apostle 
says,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  Prophecy,  saith  he,  came  not  in  old 
time,  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Old  Testament,  therefore,  was  re- 
vealed to  the  Prophets  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Concerning  the  Xew,  Christ  nimself  teaches  us  the  same  doc- 
trine, in  the  same  decisive  manner.  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  is  come  ;  He  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  ;  for  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speak.     He  shall  glorify  me  ;for  he  shall  receive  ofmine^  and  shall 
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ihsw  it  unto  you.    He  shall  teach  you  all  thingSj  and  shall  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance^  whatsoever  I  hate  said  unto  you. 

All  things,  therefore,  which  Christ  had  said  to  the  Apostles,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  brought  to  their  remembrance.  He  taught  them 
an  things,  and  ruidea  them  into  all  the  Truth.  Yet  he  spoke  not 
of  himself,  but  that  which  he  heard,  which  he  received  from  Christ, 
and  that  only,  he  declared  unto  them.  The  Grospel,  therefore,  is 
originally,  and  only,  derived  from  Christ.  Yet  it  is  repeat^y 
styled  by  St.  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  God. 

This  Character  of  the  Revealer  of  the  will  of  God,  St.  John  de-  j 
dares  repeatedly  in  the  introduction  of  his  Grospel.  After  having  j 
declared,  that  the  Word  was  in  the  beginnings  or  eternal;  mas 
God  ;  and  was  co^etemal  with  God  ;  ana  that  all  things  were  made 
by  him;  he  goes  on  to  say.  In  him  was  life^  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness  ;  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not.  He  then  informs  us,  that  John  the  Baptist 
came  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light;  that  he  was  not  that  Light  /  but 
was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light.  Then  he  adds,  TTiat  was 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man,  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
To  all  this  he  adds  further  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the 
very  Witness  which  he  bore  concerning  Christ  as  the  Light.  Jfo 
one,  said  this  harbinger  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  sent  for  the 
very  purpose  of  declaring  his  true  character,  M)  one  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  is  in  the  6osoiii 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  him.  To  declare  the  character, 
and  designs,  of  God,  is  plainly  impossible,  unless  for  him,  who 
knows  these  things  intuitively;  or  for  him,  to  whom  God  is  pleased 
to  make  them  known.  But  no  other  per^n,  beside  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  knows  the  things  of  God  intuitively.  This  we  know  cer- 
tainly, without  inspiration ;  but  the  Scriptures  have  determined  the 
point  if  it  were  otherwise  uncertain.  M)  one,  saith  our  Saviour, 
moweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son  ;  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  wdl 
reveal  him.  The  things  of  CrOD,  saith  St.  Paid,  knoweth  no  one, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  tiu 
deep  things  of  God.  From  all  these  passages  it  is,  I  apprehend, 
certain,  that  Christ  is  the  sole  author  of  Revelation ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  has  not,  as  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  spoken  of  himself;  but 
has  received  from  Christ  his  mind  or  pleasure,  and  declared  it  to 
the  men,  whom  he  inspired.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says,  speaking 
of  his  own  Inspiration,  and  that  of  the  other  Aposdes,  Wie  have  the 
mind  of  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  true  to  this  day,  that  no  one 
knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  hoA 
revealed  him.  This  knowledge  thus  revealed,  was  not  revealed 
to  Christ,  but  was  Possessed  by  him,  because  he  dwells  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Father,  and  has  dwelt  there  from  Eternity ;  being  dai^ 
his  delight,  and  rejoicing  alway  before  him. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  mankind  know  something  of  God  by 
their  Reaion,  independently  of  Revelation,  and  therefore  possess  a 
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knonledge  of  God,  which  is  not  derived  from  Christ :  I  answer, 
that  with  some  qualifications  I  admit  the  premises,  but  deny  the 
consequence.  Tne  very  Reason  of  Man  was  formed  by  Christ, 
as  was  man  himself;  as  were,  also,  all  those  materials,  from  which 
Reason  derives  whatever  knowledge  of  this  nature  it  possesses* 
It  has,  1  trust,  been  proved  beyoncf  reasonable  debate,  that  Christ 
created,  preserves,  and  governs  all  things ;  and  therefore,  is  the 
Author  01  those  works  of  Creation  and  Providence,  whence  Reason 
obtains  all  its  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Of  course,  in  this  sense, 
also,  Christ  is  the  light  that  lighttth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  Thus  all  the  knowledge,  which  ekists,  of  God,  is  derived 
from  Christ ;  and,  since  he  is  the  same  yesterday^  to-day ^  and  for 
ever  J  and  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father^  this  knowledge  was 
his  originally,  intuitively,  and  eternally.  I  need  not  say,  that  these 
things  cannot  be  true  of  any  mind,  but  the  Omniscient. 

Secondly,  Christ  is  the  Author  ofSpiritttal  light  to  mankind. 

The  communication  of  Spiritual  light  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  work  peculiar  to  God.  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  otU  of  darkness^  has  shined  into  our 
hearts^  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  J  or  person^  of  Jesus  Christ.  John  vi.  45,  And  they  shall 
all  be  taught  of  God  :  and  thus  in  many  other  places.  But  this 
office  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ.  Simeon  says,  Luke  ii.  30,  For 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation^  which  thou  hast  prepared  before 
the  face  of  all  people :  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles^  and  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel.  In  him^  says  St.  John,  was  life^  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  /,  said  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  12, 
am  the  light  of  the  World  ^  he  that  followeth  me,  shall  not  walk  in 
darkness,  biU  shall  have  the  light  of  life.  Isaiah  xlix.  6,  quoted 
Acts  xiii.  47,  /  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
thou  may  est  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  all  these 
passages  it  is  manifest,  that  spiritual  or  divine  light  is  the  lieht 
spoken  of;  and  that  it  resides  in  Christ,  as  its  Source;  and  is  by 
him  communicated  to  mankind.  All  this,  also,  is  completely  ex- 
pressed by  the  Prophet  Malachi  in  a  word ;  when  he  calls  Christ 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness :  (4ie  Orb,  in  which  righteousness  is  origin- 
ally inherent ;  in  which  it  dwells ;  and  from  which  it  emanates  to 
mankind.  In  the  same  manner  is  it  said  by  David,  the  Lord  God 
is  a  Sun. 

2dly.  T%e  things,  spoken  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Worlds 
are  consistent,  only  on  the  supposition^  that  he  is  the  true  God. 

Psalm  Ix.  16,  /Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour. 

Hosea  xiii.  4,  lam  Jehovah  thy  God  ;  thou  shalt  know  no  God 
but  me  ;  for  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  me. 

Isaiah  xliii.  11,  /,  even  lam  Jehovah ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no 
Saviour :  and  thus  in  various  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  same  thing  is  often  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  1  Tim. 
1. 1,  The  commandment  of  God  out  Saviour^  and  Titus  ii.  lOyAdcrn 
the  Doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour. 
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Yet  in  the  same  absolute  sense  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  Mankind.     Who  is  this,  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  that 
Cometh  from  Edom,  ioith  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ;  this,  that  is 
glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  f 
X  saith  Christy  that  speak  in  righteousness^  eighty  to  save*     John 
iv.  42,  This  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the'  world.     Acts  iv«  12, 
St.  Peter,  speaking  of  Christ,  saith,  neither  is  there  salvation  in,  or, 
by  means  of,  any  other ;  for  thsre  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved*     And  thus  in  very 
many  other  places.    The  importance  of  the  work  of  saving  man- 
kind, and  the  glorv  derived  from  it  to  the  divine  character,  are 
strongly  exhibited  by  God  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  18,  For  behold  I  cre- 
ate new  heavens,  ana  a  new  earthy  and  the  former  shall  not  be  re- 
membered, nor  came  into  mind*     But  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  for 
ever,  in  that  which  I  create :  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoic- 
ing, and  her  people  a  joy.     In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the 
New  Creation  is,  in  the  view  of  God,  so  much  more  glorious  than 
the  original  one,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  original  creation  shall 
not  be  remembered.     But  the  new  creation  is  no  other  than  crea- 
ting Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy  ;  that  is,  renovating 
the  souls  of  mankind,  and  thus  making  them  holy,  lovely,  a  re- 
joicing, or  foundation  of  joy,  in  the  sight  of  God.     This  work, 
then,  IS,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  far  more  glorious  work,  than  the 
formation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.     Such,  also,  it  is  in  the 
eye  of  reason.     One  mind  is  of  more  importance,  than  any  num- 
ber of  worlds,  inanimate,  and  unconscious.     The  renovation  of  one 
mind  to  righteousness,  and  its  reinstatement  in  the  divine  favour,  is 
the  production  of  eternal,  and  by  us  incomprehensible,  worth, and 
enjoyment,  in  that  mind.     This  work,  repeated  in  a  multitude  of 
minds  which  no  man  can  number,  is  the  work,  which  is  styled  the 
New  Creation.     How  immensely  more  glorious  a  work  than  the 
production  of  ever  so  many  masses  of  lifeless  matter ! 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  the  things  in- 
volved in  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  peculiar  importance 
attached  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.     In  this  work  ai*e  involved 

The  creation  of  a  new  heart  in  man ; 

The  communication  of  divine  knowledge ; 

The  adoption  of  man  into  the  divine  family  ; 

A  perpetual  presence  with  the  souls  of  all,  who  are  created  anew, 

A  continual  communication  of  strength,  patience,  fortitude, 
peace,  consolation,  and  hope  ; 

The  preservation  of  the  soul  from  the  fatal  influence  of  tempta- 
tions, lust,  and  all  other  spiritual  enemies ; 

The  final  iustification  of  the  soul  at  the  Judgment,  and  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  possession  of  immortal  life ; 

Together  witn,  what  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  head  of  dis- 
course, the  accomplishment  of  such  a  Propitiation,  as  may  be  the 
proper  source  of  all  these  wonderful  consequences* 
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He,  who  admits  these  things  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  saving 
Man,  must  admit  also  that  there  can  be  no  Saviour  J^eside  Jehovah. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  all  these  things,  except  the  last,  are  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  therefore  they  are  here  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Christ;  I  answer,  That  they  are  indeed  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  truly 
attributed  to  Christ ;  not  only  as  He  laid  the  foundation  for  them 
all ;  but  as  the  Spirit  acts  not  of  himself,  and  only  executes  the 
pleasure  of  Christ  under  his  commission. 

This  work,  then,  of  saving  Man  is  in  the  Scriptures  attributed 
to  Christ,  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  from  it  he  derives  his  own 
appropriate  name,  Jesus  Christ,  The  Anointed  Saviour  ;  and 
is  considered  by  Jehovah  as  being  so  much  greater,  and  more  glo- 
rious, than  the  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that,  in 
comparison  with  it,  that  work  shall  not  be  renumbered^  ru^  come  into 
niina. 

3dly.  As  the  Propitiation  for  sin,  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only 
ground  of  cormstency  in  the  Scriptural  exhibitions^ 

As  I  expect  hereafter  to  discuss  Christ^s  atonement  for  sin,  as 
one  of  the  great  parts  of  the  Christian  system ;  I  shall,  here,  omit 
every  thing  concerning  this  subject,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the 
doctrine  just  now  declared. 

That  Christ  is  in  some  sense  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  th^. 
World  cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  a  direct  denial  of  the  express 
words,  as  well  as  the  unquestionable  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel. 
1  John  ii.  2,  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  1  John  iv.  XO,  He 
loved  usj  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  Propitiation  for  our  sins*  See 
also  Romans  iii.  25,  Isaiah  liii.  10,  &c.  The  text,  ako,  is  a  direct 
declaration  of  this  doctrine.  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likt" 
ness  of  sinful  fleshy  and  of  a  sin-offering,  or  an  offering  for  sin,  &c. 

By  Christ's  being  the  Propitiation  for  sin  it  is,  here,  necessary  to 
mean  only,  that  something,  which,  being  done  for  the  Sinner,  the 
Sinner  may  be  forgiven,  and  restored;  but  which,  not  being  done,  lu 
must  be  punished  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Law,  by  which  he 
is  condemned*  That  so  much,  as  is  here  specified,  is  bcluded  in 
Christ's  being  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  unques- 
tionably evident, 

First,  From  the  name,  by  which  it  is  called  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
many  instances;  viz.  a«^Xurf>cj(ri(;  translated  redemption*  When 
a  person  was  taken  captive  in  war,  and  condemnea  to  perpetual 
slavery,  or  to  death,  a  sum  of  money  was  not  unirequently  paid, 
and  accepted,  for  his  ransom  from  these  evils ;  this  sum  was  called 
Xvrpov;  and  the  redemption  of  the  captive  from  death,  or  slavery, 
was  called  mrtXM'pcMriV.  The  redemption  of  mankind  fit>m  the  sla- 
very of  Sin,  and  the  everlasting  death,  to  which  the  Sinner  was 
exposed  by  it,  is  called  by  the  same  name.  The  Xurpov,  or  price 
of  redemption^  was  paid,  not  by  the  captive,  but  by  another  per- 
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son.  The  price  of  Man's  Redemption,  in  like  manner,  was  not 
paid  by  himself,  but  by  Christ :  that  is,  Christ  accomplished  some- 
thing, without  which  man  would  not  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
bondage  of  death  and  sin. 

Secondly,  This  truth  is  evident  from  Isaiah  liii.  10,  Yet  ii  pleased 
JcHOVAR  to  crush  him  with  affliction.  If  his  soul  shall  make  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice ;  he  shall  see  a  seedy  which  shall  prolong  their 
days ;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehoyah  shall  prosper  in  his 
hands.  Of  the  travail  of  his  so%d  he  shall  see  {the  fndt)  and  he 
satisfied:  by  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  righteous  servant  Jus- 
tify many ;  for  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear. 
Therefore  I  will  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion^  and  the 
mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil :  because  he  poured  out 
his  soul  urUo  death  ;  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors :  and  he 
bare  the  sin  of  many  ;  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors.* 

In  this  passage  it  is  clear,  that,  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption 
here  recited,  Jehovah  promised  to  Christ  the  seed^  which  should 
prolong  their  days^  or  be  eternally  blessed ;  a  promise  here  re- 
peated in  many  forms ;  on  the  condition,  that  he  made  his  soul  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  if  he  had 
not  made  this  sacrifice,  he  would  not  have  received  this  reward : 
or,  in  other  words,  mankind  would  not  have  been  saved. 

Thirdly,  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  Romans  iii.  25,  36 : 
Christ  Jesus  J  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  m, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sinsj  thitt  are  past ; 
that  he  might  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  Iwm  that  believeih  m 
Jesus, 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  if  God  had  not  set  forth 
Christ  as  a  propitiation,  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  ofsinsj 
that  are  past,  would  not  have  been  declared}  and  that  he  would  not 
have  been  just,  in  the  act  of  justifying  believers:  in  other  words, 
If  Christ  had  not  become  a  Propitiation,  the  sins  of  mankind  could 
not  have  been  remitted,  nor  themselves  justified. 

In  a  former  discourse  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that,  in  the 
literal  sense,  by  works  of  law  no  fiesh  can  be  justified  before  God  ; 
and  that  the  future  obedience,  and  the  repentance,  of  the  sinner, 
are  alike,  and  wholly  unavailing  to  this  end.  Independently  of 
Christ's  redemption,  therefore,  or  independently  of  his  being  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  every  sinner  is  condemned,  lost, 
and  without  hope.  The  Scriptures  in  multiplied  instances  teach 
us,  that  Christ  became  a  propitiation  for  sin,  especially  by  kis  death* 
Isaiah  liii.  5,  He  was  wotmdeafor  our  transgressions  ;  he  was  bruis- 
ed for  our  inirndties  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  tpon  Am. 
Romans  v.  6,  m  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  1  Cor.  xv. 
3,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  2  Cor.  ▼• 
14,  One  died  for  all.     1  Thess.  v.  10,  Who  died  for  us,  thai  we 

•towth. 
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should  live  with  him*  CoL  i.  20,  Having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross*  1  John  i.  7,  The  blood  of  Christ  cleansethfrom 
all  sin*  1  Peter  i.  18,  19,  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
thingSy  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ*  Rev.  v.  9,  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.  More  proofs  of  this  point  can- 
not be  necessary.  Let  me  now  ask,  If  Christ  be  not  in  the  strict- 
est sense  God,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  become,  in  this, 
or  any  other,  manner,  a  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind  F  If 
Christ  be  merely  a  man,  or  in  any  other  sense  a  mere  creature  f 
bow  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  be  able  to  perform  any  act,  which 
would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own  justification  before 
God  ?  The  la^fj  by  which  every  creature  is  governed,  requires 
him  to  love  God  with  all  the  hearty  soul^  strength^  and  understand-- 
ing ;  or  in  other  words,  to  consecrate  all  his  powers  supremely, 
and  absolutely,  so  long  as  he  exists,  to  the  service  of  God.  More 
than  this  he  cannot  do ;  and,  if  all  this  be  not  done,  he  is  a  sinner ; 
and  cannot  be  justified.     How  then  can  it  be  possible  for  him  to 

{perform  any  thing,  which  can  be  accepted  on  the  behalf  of  another  ? 
t  is  impossible,  that  any  service  should  be  accepted  for  another, 
which  is  entirely  due  for  one's  self.  It  is  impossiole,  that  the  debt 
due  from  another,  should  be  cancelled  by  my  Payment  of  Money, 
due  for  a  debt  of  my  own.  When  I  have  paid  my  own  debts,  if  I 
can  offer  more  money,  I  may  then  satisfy  the  Creditor  for  the  debt 
of  another.  The  obedience,  which  a  law  requires  of  me,  as  my 
obedience,  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law  on  me ;  and  prove  the 
means  of  my  justification ;  but  cannot  be  transferred  from  me  to 
another  subject  of  the  same  law,  so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  the 
law  on  him.  The  Law  demands  all  his  obedience  of  him,  and  all 
mine  of  me  :  but,  mine  only  beine  rendered ;  the  demands  of  the 
Law  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisned. 

Supererogatory  service,  or  service  not  required  by  Law,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  all  vicarious  interfer- 
ence. But  no  creature  can  possibly  perform  supererogatory  ser- 
vice ;  because  all  that  he  can  do  is  reouired  of  him  by  the  Law. 
Thus  exceeding  broad,  in  the  Scriptural  language,  is  the  command- 
ment ;  and  thus  it  is  impossible,  that  any  creature  should  become, 
in  any  sense,  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

To  avoid  this  immoveable  difficulty.  Dr.  Priestly,  and  other  So- 
cinians,  have  denied,  wholly,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Atonement ; 
and  in  this  denial  have,  at  least  in  my  view,  acted  in  the  only  n^an- 
ner,  consistent  with  the  main  part  of  their  scheme ;  viz.  That  Christ 
is  a  mere  man.  But  in  this  denial  they  have  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tradicted the  main  doctrine  in  the  Christian  system,  after  that  of 
the  existence  of  God.  According  to  the  scheme  of  these  men^ 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  or  was  bom,  merely  to  be  a  Prophet,  and 
Example,  of  righteousness ;  or  a  teacher  of  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind^  and  died,  only  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts* 
In  the  same  manner  Moses,  and  all  the  succeeding  Prophets,  came 
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into  the  World  to  be  teachers,  and  examples,  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness; and,  in  the  same  manner,  Peter  and  Paul^  both  the 
JameiCBy  and  almost  all  the  other  apostles,  together  with  Stepken, 
and  a  host  of  Martyrs  who  followed  him,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  precepts  which  they  taught,  by  voluntarily  yielding  themselTes 
to  death.  All  these  persons  taught,  the  truth  of  God,  and  prac- 
tised righteousness ;  and  a  multitude  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  The  only  difference,  according  to  the  Socinian 
scheme  betneen  Christ  and  them  is,  that  he  was  wiser  and  better  than 
they.  Paid,  however,  taught  more  of  the  Gospel  than  Christ  him- 
self;  and  both  Paul  and  Peter  sealed  the  truth  of  their  testimony 
on  the  cross.  Of  what  consequence,  then,  was  the  death  of  Christ 
to  mankind,  any  more  than  that  of  Zechiriah,  Jeremiah^  James, 
Peter,  or  Paul  ?  Each  of  these  men  died  as  a  witness  to  the  truth. 
Christ,  according  to  Dr.  Priestly,  appeared  in  no  other  character  in 
his  death.  All  tnese  men,  also,  taught  the  truth :  according  to  Dr. 
Priestly  Christ  did  no  more.  Each  of  these  men  was  an  eminent 
example  of  righteousness :  according  to  Dr.  Priestly  Christ  was 
only  a  brighter  example.  With  what  meaning  then  can  it  be  said, 
that  God  nath  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation  for  the  remission  ^ 
sins  f  that  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
World  ;  that  his  soul  is  said  to  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin^ 
that  he  bare  the  sin  of  many ;  that  we  are  justified,  ana  redeemed, 
by  hxs  blood;  that  by  himself  he  purged  our  sins;  that  he  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Cross  ;  that  he  reconciled  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  Cross  ;  that  by  his  stress 
we  are  healed;  that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  wcu  lata  t^pon  Am; 
and  that  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  ;  together  with  many  other  things  of  the  same  import ;  so 
many,  as  to  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  Scriptures  2  And  why 
did  Christ  say  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  T  and  why 
did  Paul  say,  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  alL  Could  these 
things  be  said  of  Moses,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Peter,  or  Jam^s,  or  Paul  f 
Are  we  justified  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the  redemption  which 
is  in  Moses F  Did  Paul  make  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross  ?  Was 
Peter  a  propitiation  ;  an  ivaeffAo; ;  the  means  of  appeasing  the  anger 
of  God.  of  reconciling  him  to  us,  and  rendering  him  propitiatory 
to  sinners? 

Farther ;  in  what  sense  was  the  death  of  Christ  necessary,  as  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  precepts  ?  Were  not  his  mircu^les,  and 
the  unspotted  excellency  of  his  life,  ample  proof s  of  the  sincerity  if 
his  declarations,  and  the  reality  of  his  mission  from  God  ?  Are  theT 
not  now  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Priestly,  and  most  if  not  all  other  di- 
vines, as  the  chief  proofs?  Is  not  his  death  rarely  appealed  to  for 
this  purpose  ?  Ana  is  it  not  manifest  froni  this  fact,  mat  it  is  a  tes- 
timony, plainly  inferior  to  his  life,  and  miracles  ? 

If,  then,  this  was  the  end,  and  amount,  of  Christ's  death;  is  it 
not  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  end  was  in  a  great  measure 
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useless,  and  very  imperfectlv  accomplished :  and,  on  the  otheri 
that  the  amount  of  Christ's  cieath  was  no  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter ;  that  Mcy,  as  truly  as  Christy  were  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  we  are  as  truly  jus- 
tified by  faith  in  them,  as  in  him  ;  and  by  their  blood,  as  by  his  ^ 

I  shall  now  proceed, 

IIL  To  show.  That  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Unitarian  doctrine^ 
'are  vnjustly  charged  with  guilt  in  putting  Christ  to  death* 

The  Law  of  God,  as  given  by  Moses,  required  the'  blasphemer  to 
be  stoned.  Christ,  in  his  conversation  with  the  Jews,  recorded 
John  V.  declared  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  By  this  phrase 
the  Jews,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse,  understood  liim  to 
declare,  that  himself  was  God,  or  equal  with  God.  Their  owa 
construction  they  declared  to  him,  for  a  good  work  we  stone  thee 
not ;  but  because  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God,  John  x. 
33.  St.  John  also,  as  I  then  observed,  understood  the  phrase  in 
the  same  manner.  Therefore,  he  says,  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also 
that  God  was  his  father^  making  himself  equal  with  God.  This  is 
the  Apostle's  own  construction  of  Christ's  averment ;  and  is  plain- 
ly alleged  by  him  as  being  that  of  the  Jews  also. 

When  Cturist  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  after  several 
vain  attempts  to  convict  him  of  any  crime,,  the  High  Priest  adjured 
him,  that  is,  put  him  upon  oath,  to  tell  him  whether  he  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  God.  In  answer  to  this  question 
thus  solemnly  put,  Christ  said,  /am;  and,  as  a  proof,  that  he  said 
this  truly,  added,  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  reply 
to  this  declaration  the  High  Priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  declaring 
all  further  testimony  needless,  pronounced  him  guiltv  of  blasphe- 
my for  this  saying ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evangelists  in- 
form us,  they  all  condemned  nim  to  death. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was  understood  by  the  Jews  to 
declare  that  he  was  equal  to  God,  and  was  God,  by  asserting  him- 
self to  be  the  Son  of  (jod.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  both  by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  by  the  Evan- 
felist.  If,  then,  Christ  was  a  man,  merely ;  he  was,  for  aught  that 
can  see,  truly  a  Blasphemer.  For,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  God,  or  equal  with  God,  he  plainlv  declared  God  to  be  neither 
greater,  wiser,  nor  better  than  himself.  But,  to  assert  in  any  form 
of  words,  that  the  infinite  Jehovah  is  of  the  same  character  with  a 
man,  and  possessed  of  no  more  greatness,  excellency,  or  glory, 
than  that  which  is  human,  would  be  acknowledged  in  any  other 
case  to  be  blasphemy ;  because  it  would  be  a  denial  of  all  the 

Eerfections  of  God,  and  an  ascription  to  him  of  all  the  frailties  of 
[an.     If  this  be  not  blasphemy,  what  can  be  I 
But  if  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  he  was  justly  put  to  death. 
The  Law,  which  He  as  well  as  the  Jews,  acknowledged  to  have 
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been  given  by  God  himself,  required  the  blasphemer  to  be  stoned : 
as  a  blasphemer,  therefore,  he  was  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
a  divine,  and  therefore  a  just.  Law,  deservedly  condemned  to  death. 

Thus  according  to  this  scheme  the  Jews^  instead  of  being  guilty 
in  putting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meritoriously ;  for  they  only  obey- 
ed the  divine  law. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Christ  did  not  intend  by  this  declaration  to 
assert  that  he  was  God  ;  nor  that  he  was  equal  with  God.  This 
indeed  is  said,  and  must  be  said,  by  the  abettors  of  the  Unitarian 
schemes.  I  answer:  It  is  clear,  that  the  Jews  thus  understood  i 
him,  and  that  he  knew  them  thus  to  understand  him.  They  had  ^ 
formerly  attempted  to  stone  him  for  using  the  same  language ;  and 
had  then  told  him,  in  express  terms,  the  manner,  in  which  they  con- 
strued the  phrase.  The  Sanhedrim^  also,  sufficiently  explained  to 
him  their  own  views  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  blasphfemy.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mode  of  understanding  the  phi-ase,  he  saw  them 
now  about  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  If  it  was  a  mistake 
on  their  part,  he  was  bound  to  remove  it.  He  was  bound  not  to 
suffer  his  own  character  to  be  stained,  in  their  view,  with  the  crime 
of  blasphemy.  He  was  bound  to  use  language  as  he  knew  it  would 
be  understood.  He  was  bound  not  to  lose  his  own  life,  nor  sofier 
them  to  incur  the  guilt  of  taking  it  away,  merely  through  a  mistake 
of  theirs.  If,  then,  they  are  supposed  in  this  case  to  have  sinned 
at  all ;  they  sinned  only  through  a  mistake,  which  Christ  himself 
voluntarily  declined  to  remove.  The  sin,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  lies  on  this  supposition,  primarily  at  his  door.  What,  then, 
shall  we  say  of  the  solemn  and  awful  charge,  brought  against  the 
Jews  by  St.  Peter F  Him  yt  have  taken^  ana  by  wicked  hands  have 
crucijitdy  and  slain!  What  shall  we  say  of  the  whole  body  of 
Scriptural  representations  on  this  subject  ?  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  terrible  destruction  of  their  nation:  of  their  judicial  blindness: 
and  all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  them,  as  monuments  of 
the  divine  indignation,  for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ? 

IV.  TAe  Prophets  and  Apostles j  according  to  the  same  doctrinej 
cannot  be  vindicated  from  leading  mankind  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry. 

The  Prophets  and  Apostles  have,  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
called  Christ  God,  The  true  God,  The  great  God,  The  mighty 
God,  Jehovah,  and  I  am.  They  have  declared  him  to  be  Eter- 
nal, self-existent,  incomprehensible.  Almighty,  Omnipresent,  Om- 
niscient, and  immutable.  They  have  attributed  to  him  the  crea- 
tion, preservation,  and  government,  of  all  things ;  and  the  acts  of 
Sving  life,  forgiving  sin,  judging  the  World,  and  rewarding  both 
e  righteous  and  the  wicked.  They  have  ascribed  to  him  the  in- 
finite relations  of  Creator,  Preserver,  Possessor,  Ruler,  and  Final 
Cause,  of  all  things.  Beyond  this,  they  have  on  many  occasions 
worshipped  him  themselves ;  and  have  taught  us,  that  Go©  re- 
quires nim  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  he  is  in  feet  worshipped,  by 
saints  and  angels  in  earth  and  heaven.     They  have  also  exhibited 
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Christ,  when  on  earth,  as  challenging  these  things  to  maiself,  and 
as  receiving  them  from  others  without  reprobation  or  censure. 
They  have  further  declared  him  to  be  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
World :  a  character  evidently  demanding  infinite  attributes ;  and, 
according  to  their  account,  challenged  by  Jehovah,  as  exclusive- 
ly his  own.   • 

Beyond  iall  this,  they  have  informed  us,  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  for  declaring  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  Gob  :  a  phrase  which  he  knew  was  understood  by  them, 
to  be  no  other  than  a  declaration,  ttiat  he  was  God.  Yet,  though 
knowing  this ;  and  though  directly  charged  with  blasphemy ;  al- 
though on  two  occasions  they  attempted  to  stone  him,  and  on  a 
third  pronounced  him  ^ilty  of  death  ;  instead  of  explaining^  soft- 
ening, or  at  all  modifymg,  the  declaration,  he  proceeded  directly, 
in  two  of  the  instances,  to  allege  proofs,  that  he  used  this  declara- 
tion with  exact  truth  and  propriety;  proofs,  which  in  themselves 
are  a  direct  arrogatiqn  of  the  divine  character.  The  Scriptures 
of  truth  they  also  declare  to  be  his  Word^  and  inform  us,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  inspired  them,  received  them  from  him  ;  and  that 
Christ  himself,  when  promising  them  the  gift  of  inspiration,  person- 
ally (old  them  this  wonderful  truth.  In  this  account  they  have 
taught  us,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  they  every  where  styled  the 
Word  o/*GoD,  are  no  other  than  the  Law  of  Christ  himself  ^  partly 
uttered  by  his  own  mouth,  and  partly  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  conformity  to  his  pleasure ;  and  accordingly  in  his  own  name, 
and  by  his  own  authority,  explained,  altered,  and  annulled,  by  him, 
as  he  thought  proper.  And  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  they  pronounce  to  be  a  divine  person,  was 
commissioned,  and  sent  oy  him  into  the  world,  to  execute  his  pur- 
poses ;  an  act  of  authoriry  on  the  part  of  Christ,  to  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  Universe,  except  his  own  mission  from  the 
Father.  Finally,  in  the  view,  which  is  given  us  of  the  heavenly 
system  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  we  nnd  the  same  exalted  cha- 
racter completely  recognized.  In  that  world  we  behold  him  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  infinite  dominion,  styled  the  Throne  of  God  arCa 
the  Lamb;  unfolding,  and  declared  by  the  Heavenly  Host  to  be 
worthy  to  unfold,  the  Book  of  God's  counsels ;  which,  they  also 
declare,  no  being  in  the  Universe  to  be  worthy,  or  able,  to  do ; 
being,  together  with  the  Father,  the  everlasting  temple  of  Heaven ; 
controll'mg  all  the  afiairs  of  this  world,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell;  the 
light  and  glory  of  heaven ;  and  the  bestowcr  of  future  and  ever- 
lasting happiness.  In  all  these  wonderful  characters  he  is  also 
worshippedf,  in  that  glorious  world,  with  the  highest  ascriptions, 
which  were  ever  made,  or  which  can  be  made,  to  Jehovah.  WoT'^ 
thy^  they  cry^  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power^  and  riches^ 
and  wisdom,  and  strength^  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing* 
Every  creature,  says  St.  John,  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earthy 
and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  m 
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lAem,  heard  I  sm/ingy  Blewngy  and  honour ^  and  glory,  and  pomer^ 
he  tmto  Him^  that  sitteth  on  the  throne^  and  vnto  the  Latnb^  for  etct 
and  ever.  Of  all  these  things  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  are 
expressed  on  every  occasion^  which  admits  them,  and  in  every  form 
of  phraseologv,  which  language  can  easily  be  supposed  to  allow; 
commence  with  the  first  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  and  terminate  only 
with  the  last. 

Now  let  me  ask,  Whether  all  these  things  are  not  a  complete 
exhibition  of  Christ,  as  the  proper  object  of  Religious  Worsnip  ? 
But  the  Apostles  have  direcdy,  and  fully,  declared  all  these  things. 
If,  then,  Christ  is  not  God,  have  thev  not  clearly  so  represented 
him,  as  to  persuade  mankind,  that  he  is  God  ;  and  that  he  is  to  be 
worshipped  ? 

How  is  it  possible,  that  their  readers,  and  especially  the  plain 
men,  who  constitute  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them;  how  is  it 

Eossible,  that  any  men,  acknowledging  the  AposUes  to  have  used 
mguage  as  other  men  use  it,  and  so  as  to  be  understood  by  those, 
for  whom  they  wrote  ;  (an  admission  absolutely  necessary  to  ex- 
culpate them  from  plain  fraud)  should  distinguish  between  a  per- 
son thus  described,  and  the  Being,  who  alone  is  the  proper  Object 
of  Worship  ?  What  can  their  minds,  what  can  any  mind,  add  to 
this  exhibition,  to  make  such  a  Being  more  great,  awful,  lovely, 
glorious,  and  godlike?  Do  not  these  things  include  all,  which  we 
can  conceive  to  be  included  in  Infinite  Periection  ?  Has  any  thing, 
superior  to  these,  been  ever  published  to  mankind?  Has  any 
thing  been  published  in  any  other  instance,  which  can  be  compared 
with  these  ? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  truly  God,  he  cannot  be  worshipped  without 
Idolatry.    He  himself  says ;  and  recites  it  as  the  command  of  God  ; 
TJioushalt  worship  Jehovah  thy  God^  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 
Can  inspired  men  then,  writing  a  Revelation,  tne  great  end  ot 
which  was  to  inculcate  the  Unity  of  Gov,  the  Existence  of  but  One 
God,  and  the  supreme  obligation,  incumbent  on  all  men^  to  worship 
him  Only  ;  can  such  men  nave  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
so  to  write  as  they  have  actually  written  ?  Could  they,  being  Jews^ 
with  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  have  so  written,  even  oJf 
themselves,  as  naturally,  not  to  say  necessarily,  to  lead  all  their 
followers  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry?    That  they  have  so  iimtten,  as 
naturally  to  produce  this  consequence,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  is 
unquestionable :  because  the  great  body  of  their  followers  have 
actually  understood  them  to  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  have 
actually  worshipped  him.    The  Scriptures  therefore,  written  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  preventing  idolatry,  have,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  my  opponents,  been  the  direct  cause  of  promoting,  and 
establishing  it,  among  almost  all  those,  who  have  believed  them 
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tryJ^^  Lest  it  should  be  supposed,  however,  that  those,  who  adopt 
this  worship,  have  really  been  impious,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  Dr. 
Priestly  himself  expressly  says,  "  he  considers  the  principles  of 
Calvinism^  as  generally  favourable  to  that  leading  virtue^  DevO' 
Hon  ;  even  an  habitual  and  animated  Devotion*^^  Another  Writer* 
also,  no  way  favourable  to  these  principles,  says,  in  the  British 
Encyclopedia,t  "If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Calvinists," 
(whom  he  mentions  together  with  several  others)  "  when  'com- 
pared with  that  of  their  antagonists ;  we  shall  find,  that  they  have 
excelled  in  no  small  degree  m  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and 
respectable  virtues ;  and  have  been  the  highest  honour  of  their 
own  ages,  and  the  best  model  for  imitation  to  every  age  succeed- 
ing." But  Calvinists  to  a  man,  have  been  worshippers  of  Christ : 
as  have  also  been  almost  all  other  members  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal ;  and  to  this  idolatry,  if  it  be  just,  the  Scriptures  have  led 
them.  Of  course  the  guilt  of  leading  mankind  into  that  gross  sin 
is,  on  this  scheme,  chargeable  to  the  rrophets  and  Apostles.  But 
can  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  have  led  mankind  into  the  abomi- 
nable sin  of  idolatry  ?  Can  the  principles,  which  lead  to  idolatry, 
be  favourable  to  habitual  and  animated  devotion  ?  Can  the  men, 
who  have  excelled  in  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  and  respectable 
virtues ;  who  have  been  the  highest  honour  to  their  own  age,  and 
the  best  models  for  imitation  to  succeeding  ages ;  have  been  re- 
gularly guilty  of  this  sin  ?  Can  the  system,  which  ass-erts,  or  in- 
volves, Uiese  things,  be  truth  ? 

Can  all,  or  any  of,  the  things,  which  I  have  asserted  concerning 
Christ  from  the  Scriptures,  be  true  of  a  man ;  or  of  ony  created  be- 
ing ?  Can  a  man,  can  an  angel,  be  the  First  Cause,  or  Last  End, 
the  Preserver,  Proprietor,  Possessor,  and  Ruler,  of  all  things  ? 
Can  a  creature  be  the  brightness  of  the  Father^s  glory^  and  the  ««- 
vress  Image  of  his  person  /  the  Light  of  the  worlds  the  Propitiation 
for  siny  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  or  tne  Object  of  rehgious  wor- 
ship ?  Can  any  religious  man,  on  a  death-bed,  say,  "  Oabriel  re- 
ceive my  spirit  P^  or  ^^  Lay  not  the  sin  of  my  murderers  to  their 
charge  ?  Can  Gabriel  give  life,  raise  the  dead,  or  bestow  immortal 
life  ?  Can  he  judge  the  world,  reward  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
or  be  the  glory,  light,  and  temple,  of  heaven  ?  What  would  be 
the  impression,  were  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  say,  I  Baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  Oabrid,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^ 
or  the  Grace  of  Gabriel,  the  Love  of  God,  the  Father,  and  the  Com* 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  vjith  you  all.  Amen?  Would  not 
these  things  beyond  measure  shock  the  minds  of  a  Christian  As- 
sembly, as  the  most  palpable  blasphemy?  Was  there  ever  a  mi- 
nister, even  an  Arian,  or  a  Socinian,  who  could  bring  himself  thus 
to  speak  in  such  an  Assembly  ?  Would  not  this  be,  not  merely 
comparing,  or  likening,  one  of  the  Angels  to  Jehovah,  but  placing 
him  on  the  same  level  ?    Yet  these  thmgs  are  said  of  Christ* 

*  Bobert  Fonytbe,  Eiq.  t  Article  Fredeatinatioii. 
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Why  are  they  said  of  him,  if  his  nature  be  like  that  of  Gabriel! 
Why  are  they  seemingly/  said  ?  Was  it  not  perfectly  easy  for  the 
Omniscient  God  to  have  said,  if  he  chose  to  say  it,  that  Christ  was 
a  rrure  man^  or  a  mere  creature  ?  and  so  to  have  said  this,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  misunderstood  even  by  the  plainest  man  ? 
Did  he  not  understand  language  sufficiently  ?  Has  it  not  been  said 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  mtelligible  to  all  men,  by  ^rttc^,  iSbcmw, 
ZutcArcr,  Prxce^  Priestly j  Belsham^  and  many  others  ?  Did  any  man 
ever  mistrust,  that  they  have  not  said  it  ?  Was  not  Jehovah  more 
interested  to  say  it,  if  it  is  true,  than  they  were  ?  and  so  to  say  it, 
as  to  be  easily,  generally,  and  certainly  understood  ?  Was  he  not 
more  able  ?  Did  he  not  foresee  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  errors, 
misconstructions,  and  consequent  sins  and  idolatries,  if  they  have 
indeed  been  misconstructions  and  idolatries,  arising  from  unhappy 
lanffua^e,  used  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Have  not  the  Prophets  who 
spMe  as  they  were  moved  bv  the  Holy  Ghost :  have  not  the  Apostles^ 
who  spake  the  things  freely  given  to  them  of  God,  not  in  the  words 
which  man^s  wisdom  taught j  but  which  the  Holv  Ghost  taught  ^  ex- 
pressed the  mind  of  God  on  this  subject,  and  every  other,  in  the 
very  manner,  chosen  by  God  himself?  Has  not  his  infinite  faith 
fuhiess  and  mercy,  then,  sufficiendy  guarded  every  honest  mind 
against  this  erroneous  sin  ? 

But  if  Christ  be  not  the  true  God,  the  gresit  body  of  Christians 
have,  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  wholly  misunderstood  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  this  most  important  doctrine,  and  mistaken,  infi- 
nitely, the  real  character  of  their  Saviour.  Of  course,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  so  written,  as  that  the  natural  interpretation  of 
them  is  a  source  of  total  and  dreadful  error ;  even  of  that,  which 
they  themselves  denoimce  in  terms  of  the  highest  reprobation ;  viz. 
idolatry.  For  the  interpretation,  which  has  beeA  given  them  by 
the  great  body  of  Chrisuans,  in  every  age  and  country  in  which 
they  have  existed,  is  beyond  a  controversy  the  natural  interpre- 
tation. That  men,  who  first  make  a  philosophical  system  ofreligton^ 
and  then  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Scriptures  to  it,  should  under- 
stand them  falsely,  cannot  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  they  should 
be  falsely  understood  by  the  great  body  of  mankind,  who  for  thiir 
religion  come  to  them  only ;  and  yet  the  way  of  holiness  be  still  a 
highway,  in  which  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err ;  is 
a  position,  which  is  yet  to  be  explained. 
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